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The A. B. Chase Piano Co., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


Gent lemen: 


May I express a singer's 
appreciation of the A. B. Chase Piano? 

Among its many beautiful 
qualities, the most remarkable one is 
its singing tone. The Piano sings 
along with the artist and sustains 
with its wonderful deep resonance, 
making a perfeot ensemble. 


Sincerely yours 


Geerntiv lacy tor 


Che A. B. Chase Company 
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HE war continues! 
Horror accumulates on horror, till people have 
almost become indifferent to the daily record of cities 
destroyed, of industry and commerce paralyzed, of 
== starving peasants, of hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children butchered! 
There seems no end to it all! 


When will it cease? 
The combatants seem more and more embittered against one 





Now the war is at our very doors! 


another. 
The English premier announces a fight to a finish, to a “knock- 


out. 
The French assert, through their man of the hour, that they 


will never stop till they have avenged their lost brothers, and have 
had full recompense for all the terrible sacrifices they have made. 

The Germans and Austrians declare, through their statesmen, 
that they will demand the price of the victories they have won, and 
that nothing but extinction of their nationality will cause them to 
bend the knee. 

In the meantime, a tremendous prosperity pervades this country, 
through the sad fact that what is a misfortune to others has proven 


to be our good fortune. 


But it is all tempered by industrial disturbances, epidemics, -the- 


fight between labor and capital, which is becoming more intense 
and widespread all the time, as the cost of living rises by leaps and 
bounds. 

The average business man is almost at his wits’ end how to 
continue to meet the demands that come to him from all sides. 

Some industries are all but paralyzed by the prohibitive cost of 
the material which is their life’s blood. 

Through it all music pursues her way, to hold out hope that 
she may be one of the influences that may ultimately bring out of 
a cessation of hostilities—a cessation of the race hatreds that have 


embittered life through the ages. 
*% % % 


With the tremendous opportunities before us, what is the great 
need of the hour among the music folk, the music lovers? 

It is not sufficient to have concerted action—that the various 
well-meant but spasmodic efforts to increase an interest in music 
may be formed into something like a coherent plan, which shall 
pervade the whole country. 

The great need of the hour is, that we shall bring the Ameri- 
can ideal into music—an ideal that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion on account of race, religion, nationality. 

That all shall be equal, that all shall be ‘‘on the merits,”’ as 
far as is humanly possible. 

Let us Americans, therefore, see to it that we get rid of the 
very idea of “‘nationalism” in music. Let us not ask: 
“Where do you come from?” 

“With whom did you study?”’ 

But— 

“What do you know?” 

Not— 

“Are you German?>”’ 

“Are you Italian?” 

‘Are you French?’’—or English, or Scandinavian? 


Nor say: ‘I won’t play your music because you belong to the 


Allies.”’ 
Or— 


‘I won't sing your songs, because you were born a German.”’ 


But— 

“Is your work worthy?” 

Let us forget all else. 

When we bring this ideal into our music in this country we 
shall take a long step forward, not alone in our own musical 
progress, but we shall start the idea in the minds of the masses of all 
countries that there is a common ground on which they all can 


meet. 
As we work out this ideal, we shall teach the world that in this, 


the great democracy of all time, we do not merely preach peace 
but we do something to further it—besides furnishing munitions 


to the contesting nations. 
% % % 


‘Pray,’ say you, “how shall we bring this American ideal into 
music—this ideal that there is such a thing as ‘the brotherhood of 


man ? 

By democratizing music! 

By taking music out of the hands of the few and giving it into 
the hands of the many, as we took our government out of the hands 
of the few and gave it into the hands of the many. 

When the masses begin to sing, as they have done, the first 


great step has been taken. 

When we give music its proper place in our popular system 
of education, the next great step has been taken. 

When we make music a part of the daily life of the people, and 
not the pet fad for the few, or the pet protected art of the new 
rich—then we shall enthrone the Muse as she should be, bringing 
peace, hope and consolation to the homes even of the poor. 

You carnot make a community musical by injecting a 
Symphony orchestra into its midst! 

What we want is a change of heart, and certainly a change of 
attitude. 

Let us not plead for our musicians, players, singers, music 
teachers, composers, whether they have merit or not, simply because 
they are Americans. 

Let us, however, demand for them that they shall not be turned 
down even when they have merit, because they are Americans. 

We want to organize, nationally, so that no worthy effort may 
be lost, no great talent submerged in a sea of indifference and 
selfishness. 

% % % 

It may seem almost grotesque, in the troublous and perilous 
times in which we live, to say that where the politician, indeed, the 
statesman, failed, where the press proved impotent, where even 
religion became powerless, music, speaking through her composers, 
her singers, her players, speaking to the minds as well as to all 
hearts may hold up the hands of the Idealists who would reconstruct 
out of the agony, the hell through which the world is passing not 
an impossible millennium, but ‘“The United States of the World,” 
organized to safeguard the dignity of labor, the sanctity of human 
life, the miracle of motherhood and so bring about the realization 
of the divine hope that there shall be “‘good will among men” and on 
this earth—peace! | 
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a UE : Writers Should Be Heard Without Prejudice : 
06 2 : 
= = EORGE W. CHADWICK occupies a distinctive and unassailable not necessarily public or subject to public criticism, but to be judged 4 
~ : position in American music. He might be characterized not inaptly on their merits as efforts rather than as results. 5 
0 : as one of the most solid supporting columns in the edifice of the The great symphony orchestras of the country cannot be expected 3 
es S country’s creative art. Definitely. establishing his importance in the days to perform such works; they are not organized for experimental : 
96 E when native composition was crude, disingenuous and purposes. But an orchestra which could do this 3 
16 : tentative, he has securely maintained his place while would be of great service and encouragement to the ; 
rv : our musical art has crystallized into very positive rising young composers of America, of which there 5 
98 z shapes. Conservative in musical propensity and en- are many. 3 
es 2 dowed with admirable equipoise of temperament and : 
: intellectual nature, he is none the less sensitive to the ‘ : 
4 : best influences of modern tendency, though no revolu- : 
+4 : tionist. Embodying, as he does, a sort of classic so- S z 
49 5 briety and balance, his influence has been of the most i = 
- = healthful. That he is no dessicated reactionary the George W. Chadwick’s Career : 
os = character of his more recent works and the vitality Like his colleagues, Arthur Foote and Horatio 5 
ms = of his earlier ones convincingly prove. eo a Parker, George Whitfield Chadwick is a New Eng- Hs 
13 I In order to place on record Mr. Chadwick's opinion lander. Born in Lowell, Mass., Nov. 13, 1854, he re- : 
i : with respect to certain conditions affecting thé inter- ceived his first musical education at home, his brother = 
46 5 ests of American composers, MUSICAL AMERICA te teaching him piano. Upon deciding to devote his life 2 
t+ > cently submitted the following three questions to him: to music he went to Boston, became a pupil of Eugene z 
ae = “Will the classical spirit in eae music be Thayer and devoted his energies chiefly to the organ. = 
10 A dimmed by the modern tendencies? At the age of twenty-two he was invited to become head z 
ie : _ “Are the ee forms of an advantage to Amer- of the music department of Olivet College, Mich. But : 
os Z ae composers ? music played a meager réle in American college train- = 
£4 = Does the American composer stand in need of a ing those days. Chadwick found his duties largely 2 
18 F nationalistic propaganda, or would his cee nominal, and the following year set out for Leipsic, 3 
oo = be bettered by unaided, individual effort? entered the Conservatory and worked for two years : 
be 2 To these questions Mr. Chadwick made the follow- under Reinecke and Jadassohn. His classmates included = 
78 : ing reply: Karl Muck, Helen Hopekirk and Battison Haynes. 
42 = N regard to your first question, it seems to me In 1879 he left Leipsic for Munich, where he studied 
38 = that the influence of modern tendencies will not with Rheinberger. But before leaving the Saxon city 
kL. r be alone on American music, but on that of he produced an overture, “Rip Van Winkle,” as a 
176 = other nationalities. I think there is no doubt that student thesis, and the work attained the honor of per- 
Bs. F : modern innovations in harmony, rhythm and or- formance by the conservatory orchestra. Three years } 
mo ; = chestration will have a distinct influence on all George W. Chadwick later it was heard in Boston at a concert of the Handel = 
40 = music composed in the future. and Haydn Society. He was back in his own country 3 
— = In answer to your second question, “Are the classical forms an by that time and the festival management requested him to conduct it. FI 
7 = advantage to American composers?” I would ask if a knowledge of Chadwick then settled in Boston. He acquired the post of organist in the 
138 2 Shakespeare and Milton would be of advantage to a literary man. Some South Congregational Church, and shortly after that joined the faculty of 2 
152 = of the most radical of our modern composers have been profound the New England Conservatory as professor of harmony, orchestration and = 
176 F students of the classical masters. Any composer of real originality is composition. In 1897 he became oe of that -~ a position H 
H not likely to lose it by familiarity with masterpieces of the past. which he has ever since filled wit great distinction. ale conferred the Z 
61 = d hird ; h ‘ : honorary degree of M. A. upon him the year he assumed directorship of the = 
192 = In regard to ywar third question, there is much to be said on both New England Conservatory. For some years he conducted the music : 
= H sides. The American Commposes does not deserve to be encouraged festivals of Springfield and Worcester. Among his eminent pupils was E 
37 = because he is American. Neither should he be neglected for that Horatio Parker, who studied under Mr. Chadwick before going to Germany. = 
A : reason. If he writes good music it ought to be heard without prejudice. Creative versatility has been a distinguishing feature of Mr. Chadwick’s : 
12 = There is a great deal of excellent work being done in composition in career. His list of compositions includes four symphonies, a number of H 
= America; there is also a good deal of recognition of it among people overtures (“Thalia,” “Melpomene”—one of the classics of American music— a 
es «Ct EH best fitted to judge, and if there are still some who believe that “no “Adonais,” “Aphrodite,” “The Miller's Daughter,” “Euterpre”), a jarge 5 
: good can come out of Nazareth,” or who suppose that music is neces- a. “* fine ns aap ie ag a marae a ao 5 
102 5 sarily inferior because it is made by American composers, they should a 7 —} a oe ee Coe meee age ry ale 5 
49 2 . first done by the Kneisels), a lyric drama “Judith,” the operettas “Tabasco = 
56 Q be influenced to a change of heart. ss : re er ; = 
49 = It ld b d thi f h ld ° ‘ and “A Quiet Lodging” and incidental music to several dramas. Though : 
= Z vow eee ae me 5 peat wee estra could be founded in this his concert overtures bear titles, Mr. Chadwick is not a strong exponent of z 
172 g country which would make it its special business to perform the works the programatic idea, his proclivities being decidedly classical. In his Z 
ee z of young and inexperienced composers for the benefit of and as an opera “Judith,” however, he makes free use of guiding themes and typical z 
™ = object lesson to the composers themselves, such performances to be, phrases in the approved modern manner. : 
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The LISZT B MINOR SONATA and its INTERPRETATION 








How Six Eminent Pianists Differ in their Readings of this Master- 
piece of Modern Pranoforte Composition—The Characteristics of - 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Schelling, Powell, Lerner and Gabrilowttsch. 








" O deny the B Minor Sonata a commanding 
et position in the Pantheon of piano music 

would be folly,” writes Mr. Huneker. He 
calls it intensely dramatic music, that fascinates the 
hearer and stirs the blood. 

Mr. Finck speaks of Liszt’s “stupendous Sonata” 
as a work once considered incomprehensible, but 
now rated as one of the 
world’s masterpieces, “not 
alone for its musical content, 
but as the harbinger of new 
and improved musical forms.” 

This great composition is 


slowly but surely winning its 
way. Gradually it will come 
into its own. It is not surpris- 





ing that time has been re- 
quired for appreciation § to 
germinate. Like some rare 


exotic it has been long in de- 
veloping; in fact, it has only 
lately begun to bud; perhaps 
the time is not far distant 
when the bud will expand into 
a flower. 

How could appreciation for 
an unknown thing germinate and grow? Outside 
of the great cities advanced enough to be called mu- 
sic centers, when has the B Minor Sonata been 
heard? Artists who travel over our land generally 
seek to give popular programs. They would scarcely 
think of putting forward such a lengthy, prob- 
lematical composition as _ the 
Liszt Sonata. 

Then, moreover, what of the 
artist who would essay the 
portrayal of this great work? 
What should be his qualifica- 
tions? He must surely possess 
every virtue of mind and heart 
—of technical perfection and 
power of expression. He must 
have experienced much, lived 
intensely and suffered deeply, 
in order to interpret such a 
work. No wonder that but 
few players have attempted 
the task of setting it forth. 

Within the past few seasons 
seven pianists have performed 
the work in New York. It is 
natural that each should give 
a different reading, in keeping with his or her tem- 
perament and experience. Among these pianists 
were Hofmann, Paderewski, Schelling, Powell, 
Gabrilowitsch and Tina Lerner—surely, a goodly 
array of artists, most of whom are considered 
of the first rank. 

Of these famous players per- 
haps Hofmann’s performance 
was the most thrilling, the 
most electrifying, the most 
tragic. Such perfect balance 
of parts, such stupendous cli- 
maxes made the pulses beat 
madly; at other moments 
there was such intense emotion 
as to bring a shiver of over- 
wrought tension. It seemed, 
to one listener at least, that 
the artist touched, in this com- 
position, the sublimest heights 
ever reached by him or by any- 
one—within memory; it was a 
revelation, a new gospel of 
emotional power and beauty. 

A more recent performance 
of the work has been given by 
Paderewski. For him the music seemed to be a 
vehicle for the expression of the accumulated sorrow 
and despair over the woes of his unhappy country. 
Into its themes and phrases he poured the pent up 
anguish, the pitying tenderness and sympathy which 
must fill his mind whenever he thinks of prostrate 
Poland. His fingers seemed touched with fire as 
they swept over the keys in torrents of harmony or 
caressed them with infinite tenderness. At certain 
moments cannon boomed and billows of sound threat- 
ened to engulf the listener; at others the tones were 
full of unutterable sadness, too deep for tears. It 
was an interpretation surcharged with poignant, 
glowing passion. 

Schelling, pupil and close friend of the Polish 
master, gave a beautiful reading of the work, along 
the same lines, though more controlled. For him the 
cannon did not boom quite so heavily, the contrasts 
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were not quite so great, nor the passion so intense. 
How should they be? He had not the same reason 
for making them so. His interpretation was most 
clear, logical and artistic in every sense. 

Another performance of plastic beauty and virile 
power was that given by John Powell. He revealed 
his conception of the message of the Sonata, but he 
conceived it a different message from that delivered 
by the others. It seemed filled 
with a certain mystical inten- 
sity. We passed with him 
through various states and 
stages of mental and spiritual 
consciousness, illumined by a 
“light that never was on sea 
or land,” and from which we 
aroused at last as from a won- 
derful dream, as the final 
throbs of harmony faded into 
silence. 

Gabrilowitsch saw the work 
from yet another side. His 
reading was full of varied tone 
color, control of light and 
shade, of fine balance and pro- | 
portion. It was a carefully 
polished performance, _ well 
thought out in every detail. It 
had the finish and mastery which characterize every- 
thing to which this artist puts his hand. 

Yet another interpretation—and this by a woman 
—is still fresh in memory. Tina Lerner brought to 
her task a limpid, silvery tone, plastic fluency of 
thought and utterance, surprising power in the 
strenuous passages and a clear mental grasp of the 
work as she conceived it. She considered it a con- 
genial arid not too difficult task—rather a labor of 
love; she played it as though she felt that. 

My copy of the Sonata is something of a curiosity. 
It has been my companion when listening to most of 
these notable interpretations; on each occasion it has 
been annotated by a pencil of a different color! It 
is the edition edited by Joseffy and contains thirty- 
five numbered pages. 

Let us look it over together. 

In those opening staccato octaves, like the grim 
footsteps of Fate, Paderewski conceives them pian- 
issimo, with the second and fifth measures mueh 
louder at the start and gradually diminishing. With 
the Allegro beginning at the eighth measure and ex- 
tending for some six pages, we have the interweav- 
ing of this fateful theme with several important 
themes, fused into an impetuous whole. The down- 
ward rush of the third theme reminds me vividly 
of the first Kundry theme in “Parsifal.” The music 
gives an almost visual impression of that mystical 
personage on her galloping horse. There is wild 
movement and life in those six pages. The forceful 
basses on the seventh page were thundered out by 
Paderewski as though they were so many cannon 
shots; this effect was reiter- 
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ated in different parts of the 
work. 

Now follows the Grandioso 
page eight—the big, churchly 
theme emphasized in sonorous 
chords. One feels himself in a 
great cathedral, whose lofty 
arches give back the echo of 
these. swelling harmonies. 
Gabrilowitsch arpeggiated the 
opening chord. The Grandioso 
passage merges into a quiet 
reaction reminiscent of the 
earlier themes, as though the 
composer loved to recall and 
dwell on them in retrospect. 

At the Cantando expressivo 
—page nine—we come upon a 
real love song. We could 
scarcely have a long composition from Liszt without 
finding in it an outpouring of love; it was his 
religion. This theme is indeed a lovely one. The 
player should deliver it with beautiful, sympathetic 
tones, with flexible rhythm, with many little breaks, 
brief hesitations, which make the song more pal- 
pitating and poignant. Schelling made both the 
little ascending chromatic passages increase in power 
(page 10), while he took the trills and cadenza very 
softly (page 11). 

The cadenza at the top of page twelve leads to 
the reappearance of the opening theme, worked out 
in chords, octaves, swiftly flying arpeggios and 
broken figures, until at length a couple of descending 
chromatic passages bring us to a recurrence of the 
love theme (page 15). It is in chords this time, ac- 
companied by octaves. The passion grows and grips; 
the opening Lento theme now appears in left hand, 
at which moment Paderewski let loose the cannon 
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again. A tremendous climax is reached at the change 
of time and key to C sharp minor (page 17). Can 
anyone who heard Hofmann deliver these massive 
chords ever forget the intensity of the emotion he 
expressed and aroused? Such tremendous resonance 
and weight’as he put into them! The short Recita- 
tivo which follows is a relief from the tension, and 
leads us into a milder atmosphere. But the respite 
is brief. Soon the motive of mystery starts in the 
bass, interspersed with ascending figures in fourths, 
recalling Chopin in his great Polonaise, Op.53. The 
artists all agree in making the few measures pre- 
ceding the Andante (page 18) soft, with much 
ritard, with chords broken and a long pause on the 
final one. 

Now follows a more quiet section, leading to the 
love motive again. The whole of page nineteen is an 
exquisite portion; the love theme in octaves, inter- 
spersed with groups of small notes and cadenzas. 
The cadenza on third line was begun slowly by 
Schelling, piano by Paderewski. Gabrilowitsch 
broke the octave preceding it. What opportunity is 
here for caressing, lovely tone quality—insinuating, 
tender, irresistible! As the page is turned we come 
upon a repetition of the cathedral chant, beginning 
mildly but soon increasing in power, impetuosity and 
intensity. Before long the excitement spends itself 
and we enter quieter waters. The love theme pre- 
dominates for nearly two pages, though other themes 
weave in and out with it. The passages on the 
twenty-second page are to be delivered with celestial 
quality of tone and every variety of nuance—voice 
answering to voice—until all fades almost to silence, 
with the fateful echo of the 
first theme. Why does this 
sinister theme ever dog the 
footsteps of the ecstatic love 
passages? It seems the shadow 
of Nemesis. 

We have now reached the 
Allegro Energico (page 23). 
The second and third themes 
begin; horses’ hoofs are pranc- 
ing their crisp staccatos, other 
voices join; the movement 
grows more complicated; 
themes of love and war strug- 
gle for supremacy — cannon 
roar again. But at last Love 
gains the ascendant and rises 
above all, by the pronounce- 
ment of her theme given out in 
tones of clarion fullness, grad- 
ually softening to piano. 

Now enters the churchly chant, with many vari- 
eties of tone color, first in soft, full chords, which 
gradually swell and fall again. The love theme fol- 
lows, intermingled with fragments of former themes 
accompanied by staccato passages, partly in octaves. 

At the close of the Presto, the chant resounds 
with the power of a grand orchestra. It seemed as 
though the piano would not endure the strain, nor 
bear up under the stress of tense emotion poured 
into it. One almost expected to see those keys veri- 
tably glow with flame through very contact and 
sympathy with such thrilling power and ecstasy. 
But nothing of the sort happened. After a long 
pause—while one held the oth —e pause more 
poignant than tone itself, the sweet, reflective solil- 
oquy of the Andante Sostenuto began, and the peace- 
ful calm was felt even in the short Allegro on the 
last page; even though the quiet chords in the right 
hand are accompanied by the restless movement 
of .the third theme in bass. At the brief closing 
passage, Lento assai, it is curious to note 
that as the fateful theme descends to the abyss, 
soft, celestial harmonies rise above it climbing 
heavenward. 

The Liszt Sonata, when interpreted by a master, 
leaves us powerfully moved. We hardly know which 
impresses us more, the genius of the composer who 
has created such an astonishing work of art, or the 
genius of the executant who has set the work before 
us with such a grasp of its import, such control of 
all the resources of his instrument and of himself. 
It has been presented to us with a wealth of tone 
color, of delicacy, of power, of emotional intensity. 
One lives through endless experiences in a brief 
space of time—which seems almost an eternity. It 
can never be forgotten. 

This work impressed me in some such way as I 
have sought, very inadequately, to describe. To me 
its themes suggest such states and attributes as I 
have indicated. They may not so speak to others; 
I cannot tell. We do not know what Liszt -himself 
had in mind when composing it, but surely the work 
must be the reflection of his many-sided emotional 
experience. 
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WHENCE SHALL COME THE AMERICAN CONDUCTOR? 
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Evolution of Symphonic Leaders 
in This Country Must Wait 
Upon the General Establish- 
ment of American Opera 
Houses, Says Josef Stransky 
—For the New York Philhar- 
monic Conductor Considers 
Operatic Experience a Prime 
Essential in the Training of 
the Symphony Interpreter— 
The Present Necessity of Seek- 
ing Practical Experience 


Abroad—Qualities of Mind 
and Personality That Enter 
Into the Making of a Success- 


ful Conductor—The Part That 
Study Plays 


rP\HE race of American symphonic con- 

ductors waits upon the general es- 
tablishment of American opera houses. 
A paradoxical equation, if you will, but 
unassailable if you take the trouble to 
reduce it to its lowest terms. Not even 
the most patriotically disposed can, in 
all conscience, pretend that native baton- 
wielders exist in anything like an equable 
proportion to the home-grown variety of 
singers, pianists, violinists. You can 
count the relatively prominent ones on 
the fingers of your two hands and proba 
bly end the enumeration with digits to 
spare. Yet there are not a few symphony 
orchestras between Maine and California 


and, if the truth were known, plenty of 
native aspirants to their leadership. 

Moreover, the profuse migration of 
American students to Europe before the 
war included numbers whose purpose 
was to achieve eventual generalship of 
orchestral forces. And now when the 
combat has checked that hegira, there 
still prevails an idea that in Europe 
symphony orchestras of more or less ac- 
count are holding out golden opportuni- 
ties to these fledgelings and submitting 
their destinies to the tender mercies of 
their inexperience with the best grace 
in the world. 

On these vain imaginings and in 
elucidation of the paradox just referred 
to, let Josef Stransky speak. The con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 
was trained from the ground up, so to 
speak. He grew to mastery through an 
arduous apprenticeship, in which no 
trouble was slighted, no detail left to 
chance. And five years of residence, 
seconded by prolonged tours and a tire- 
less study of American conditions and 
character have served to acquaint him 
with American artistic needs as well as 
to suggest the means of their fulfilment. 


Conducting for a Price 


“The prospective conductor will, in- 
deed, discover some _. orchestras in 
Europe,” he declares, “perfectly satis- 
fied to undergo his direction—that is, at 
such and such an amount per concert. 
All the concert orchestras in Germany 
are of this type. You hire them, make 
your program and conduct it. Or, if you 
are a pianist or a violinist, and desire an 
appearance as soloist with these orches- 
tras, you can gratify your ambitions in 
quite the same way. You can even pro- 
vide your own conductor. The prices are 
quite moderate. When I hear of such and 
such a person directing so and so many 
concerts of certain orchestras, and scor- 
ing great successes, I know just in what 
way to be impressed. 

“To come to the point—if the gift of 
conducting is inborn (and I do not admit 
that one acquires it), the one and only 
way in which to develop it toward ulti- 
mate symphonic ends is, after complet- 
ing the most rigid kind of theoretical 
training, to get a position as co-répéti- 
teur in some small opera house. In the 
course of time, the opportunity to con- 
duct some minor work will present itself. 
Then something of more importance and 
then something else. Gradually, as one 
gathers experience and manifests skill, 
larger duties along these lines will offer 
themselves. And when the young direc- 


tor makes the fact of his importance felt, 
















To the Right is Josef Stransky in His 
Study. (Photo © Bain News Service). 


Above, the New York Philharmonic 
Conductor with Felix Leifels, Manager 
of the Orchestra, “Snapped” On Tour. 


he is not at all unlikely to attract the 
attention of those in a position to invite 
him to try his skill in concert. From 
then on to the goal of his ambitions his 
progress is along obvious paths. I never 
tire of pointing out that operatic ex- 
perience is an absolutely indispensable 
prerequisite to true mastery and lasting 
success in the symphonic field. I know 
that there are several conductors to-day 
who have not had this training. But, 
far from disproving my theory, they 
merely demonstrate its truth the more 
persuasively. 

“The authoritative orchestral leader 
must absolutely have acquired that dex- 
terity in handling an ensemble of many 
component parts such as he encounters in 
opera. He must be cool, firm of grasp 
and absolutely master of himself and his 
resources. He becomes this to the full- 
est extent only through the hard train- 
ing that the severe exigencies of operatic 
performances impose upon him. For in 
this it is really he who bears the heaviest 
burden and is the truly unifying factor 
in the whole production. I could tell of 
one prominent conductor whose funda- 
mental training had been neglected in 
this particular, and who, when he was 
one day invited to conduct ‘Fidelio’ in 
Hamburg brought the whole representa- 
tion to shipwreck, losing control of 
things absolutely the moment the curtain 
rose, and not regaining it despite the 
frantic efforts of répétiteurs in the wings 
to assist the singers. 


Necessity of Gaining Experience Abroad 


“Now there is no reason in the world 
why Americans with an eye to the con- 
ductor’s baton should not stay in their 
own country to obtain that tutelage in 
theory and in composition, which they 
must have in the most ample degree be- 
fore it ever becomes a question of 
actually directing anything. But, as 
matters stand in America, the prospec- 
tive conductor must still betake himself 
abroad in order to enter the opera house, 
of which this country does not yet af- 
ford the necessary type or number. 
Nevertheless, as I just remarked, the 
question is not of learning to conduct— 
that you either can or cannot do. I 
myself always frankly tell those who 
want to study it that there is no such 
thing as studying it. I held the post of 
professor of orchestral conducting a num- 
ber of years ago in the Stern Conserva- 
tory of Berlin, but found myself obliged 
to tell my pupils what I have just stated. 
“You may come to all my orchestral re- 
hearsals, watch me and try to learn 
from what you see and hear, and then 
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ask questions,’ I informed them, ‘for I do 
not see any other way.’ My own training 
consisted in obtaining a thorough tech- 
nical education from Fibich, Dvorak, 
Fuchs, Jadassohn and Bruckner; then I 
entered the opera at Prague and—just 
took to conducting. 

“To the successful conductor the ele- 
ment of dominating personality is all- 
essential. The audience must react to it 
spontaneously. Nobody could be more 
unfortunate or more ineffectual than 
those conductors who work themselves 
up over a composition, but who, presum- 
ably feeling it themselves, lack the sub- 
tle power of conveying what they feel to 
their hearers or their orchestra. 


The Matter of 


“It is a great error to imagine that in- 
tensity has to manifest itself in violence 
of gesture. Conductors of no account are 
much addicted to this. When I have re- 
hearsed a number, when I have communi- 
cated all my wishes in respect to its in- 
terpretation to the orchestra and satis- 
fied myself as to the execution of my 
purposes, I consider my share done. The 
concert itself brings, then, the inspira- 
tion of the moment—the sacred spark. 
Young conductors without experience and 
the older ones who never conducted opera 
waste a lot of gestures and perspiration, 


Gestures 


which real masters spare. I never forget 
a characteristic episode with Gustav 
Mahler. A young conductor wanted my 
recommendation to Mahler for a second 
position at the Vienna Imperial Opera 
House. I thought highly of the young 
musician and complied gladly with his 
wish. I telegraphed at once to Mahler 
and in a few hours I received a telegram 
saying, ‘Does he perspire while conduct- 
ing?’ Then he has no control over his 
forces. That was what Mahler wanted 
to indicate with his question, and I abso- 
lutely agree with him. I do not care for 
conductors who perspire as soon as they 
raise the baton; they show a lack of 
self-confidence and in using enormous 
gestures (which, by the way, laymen call 
‘temperament’) they are themselves 
driven by the waves of tone instead of 
controlling and mastering these.” 

A strong advocate of variety of intel- 
lectual pursuits for the musician, Mr. 
Stransky lived up to his own preach- 
ments this last summer by writing a 
book on modern German painting, being 
as profound a connoisseur of pictorial 
art as of music. Furthermore, the vol- 
ume is in English, of which language the 
conductor was totally ignorant when he 
came here five years ago. It is to be 
published in the course of the present 
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BOSTON OPERA OPENS IN SPRINGFIELD 


Début of New Rabinoff Artists 
and Conductor Made in 
New England City 


(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Oct. 9.—An audi- 
ence that taxed the capacity of the Court 
Square Theater bestowed abundant ap- 
plause upon the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company this evening when it 
gave the opening performance of its 
second transcontinental tour. The opera 
was Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” which was fol- 


lowed by the “Prince Igor” Tartar bal- 
let, in which the forty members of the 
Ballet Russe took part. 

The same finish of ensemble that made 
so marked an impression during the New 
York performances last November was 
apparent to-night. 


There was interest in the American 
début of the Russian coloratura soprano, 
Nadina Legat, who sang the role of 
Gilda, and the Italian basso, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, whose Sparafucile assumed the pro- 
portions of a vocal triumph. Mlle. Legat 
sang the “Caro Nome” with a pure tone. 
Her scales were evenly sung, and in 
every sort of florid singing demanded of 
her the voice showed true coloratura 
characteristics. 

The opportunity of the evening, how- 
ever, fell to George Baklanoff. He made 
the réle of the hunchback jester one no 
less forceful dramatically than it was 
on its vocal side. The first appearance 
with the company of Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
disclosed a conductor relying completely 
upon his memory and securing excellent 
results. 

Enrico Arensen, whe was to have made 
his début as the Duke, became so hoarse 
during the first act his place was taken 
by Romeo Boscacci. 
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Technical 
Chicago Company Has 
Prepared Complete New 
Scenery for Seven New 
Productions and Eight 
Revivals 


Department of 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 5, 1916 


RAND OPERA to most persons 
means simply the singing and act- 
ing of high-salaried performers to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra, pretty 
gowns and beautiful women, evening 
clothes and notices in the newspapers 
where the critic tears to pieces the sing- 
ing of the night before. 
The public knows nothing of the tre- 
mendous amount of work which goes on 


month in and month out, summer and 
winter, when the song-birds are on their 
vacation and the opera house is dark, 
but this work is as necessary to success- 
ful’opera as the orchestra. 


Bal'et Russe, Opening, Postponed. to 
Oct. 16 


The opening of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe at the Manhattan Opera. House, 
New York, originally scheduled for Oct. 
9, has been, postponed until Monday.eve- 
ning, Oct. 16, it was, announced, by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The cause of the postponement was 





Preparing for the Chicago Opera Season in Warehouse and Construction. 
No. 2—The Staircase and Arbor for ‘‘Sapho”’ in 


Room In the Green Street Warehouse. 
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No. 1—A Property 


the Carpenter Shop. No. 3—Peter J. Donigam, Scenic Artist and His Assistants Painting a 


Setting for ‘‘Andrea Chenier” on the Auditorium Stage. 
No. 5—One of the Costume Rooms 


of the Warehouses. 


The accompanying pictures show 
something of the technical producing end 
of the Chicago Opera Company. While 
Cleofonte Campanini has been in Europe 
engaging singers and orchestral conduc- 
tors, an army of men and women has 


given as Warslav Nijinsky’s sprained 
ankle. The accident to the dancer oc- 
curred at the first stage rehearsal 
of. Strauss’s new ballet “Till Eulen- 


ap iCeet... 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
stated that. tickets purchased for the 
week of Oct. 9 would be honored during 
ae week of, Oct. 16, on corresponding 
ays. 


No. 4—A Curtain Room in One 


been at work in Chicago under the di- 
rection of Joseph ('. Engel, stage direc- 
tor, to make the triumph of the coming 
season possible. 

Since the first of March the three 
large warehouses and censtruction plants 


Lectures and Fashion Exhibit to Explain 
Ballet Russe Art 


A fashion exhibit, inspired by and il- 
lustrative of Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet 
Russe, was held at J. M. Gidding & Co., 
Fifth Avenue, New York, beginning Oct. 
9. The costumes exhibited show the ef- 
fects principally of the two new Russian 
ballets of the period of the Middle Ages. 
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Scenic Rehearsals Held in 
the Auditorium Almost 
Daily Under the Direc- 


tion of Joseph C. Engel— 
Hard Work in Costumes 


and Properties 


of the Chicago Opera Company, on Jef- 
ferson, Green and Harrison Streets, have 
been working full time on scenery, cos- 
tumes, properties, and electrical effects. 
Complete scenery had to be made for 
seven new productions and eight re- 
vivals, and scenery for the standard 
operas had tc be freshened and much of 
it replaced with new material. 

Two large auto trucks, owned by the 
Chicago Opera Company, have been 
going back and forth between the ware- 
houses and the Auditorium all summer. 
Scenic rehearsals have been held almost 
daily under Mr. Engel’s direction, and 
every scene in every opera to be given 
this season has been set upon the stage, 
perfected, and taken back to the ware- 
house again, so that there will be no 
hitch when the operas are actually pro- 
duced. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


During the week Montrose J. Moses, lec- 
turer and magazine writer, lectures daily 
at 2:30 o’clock in the John Wanamaker 
store, on “The de Diaghileff Ballet Russe, 
Kaleidoscope of All the Arts.” His re- 
marks were illustrated by Queenie 
Smith, a solo danseuse of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Ethel Schwartz, 
— appear in dances illustrative of the 
allet. 
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TO A YOUNG GIRL OUT WEST 


|OU write me, little maid in the 
West, as you are in great perplex- 
ity. You believe you have talent 
for the stage, a good voice, a pre- 
sentable appearance. 

In local musical affairs, you say, 
you have won more than ordinary success. 

You have had several teachers, you tell me, and 
have gone through terms at two conservatories. 

Your troubles are that you get so much dif- 
ferent advice. Your teachers vary so in their 
methods. Some tell you you should go to Eu- 
rope—others tell you you can get all you need 
in this country. 

Often you go home from your lessons dispirited, 
your voice hoarse, all your enc~gy gone; the 
wished-for goal seems so far off, especially as 
your means are limited. You see the modest for- 
tune your father left you melting away. 

What are you to do? 

With your question you enclose me a photo- 
graph and some clippings from the local news- 
papers. 

The photograph would indicate that you are a 
tall, handsome girl of from eighteen to twenty, 
with a face whose expression is sweet and amia- 
ble, but somewhat lacking in force. The news- 
paper notices are certainly kindly, but they are 
evidently written by persons without much musi- 
cal knowledge or experience. 

Forgive me if I tell you that your case is but 
one of thousands. 

Now, what advice should a man like me give 
you, under such circumstances? 

Shall I tell you to abandon your ambition, be- 
come the gentle, loving wife of some good Ameri- 
can, and the mother of children—and so, fulfill 
woman’s noblest destiny—or shall I tell you to 
persevere, and to the end? 

It is a hard question, indeed, to put to one who, 
like myself, knows what a professional singer 
must go through to win success. 

However, here are a few points, a few sugges- 
tions, which may be helpful to you, little Western 
maid, and perhaps may be helpful to others. For 
I, myself, have been through the mill and have 
known your doubts, your distress, and have asked 
myself the very questions which you now ask me. 

In the first place, to be a really successful 
singer, it is not enough to have natural abilities, 
a good voice, a fine presence, training. One must 
become a “personality”—that is, an intelligence 
developed by study of many things besides music: 
Art, Literature, the Drama, Languages. One 
must travel, see the world, and above all, get in 
sympathy with humanity—with its aspirations, 
its struggles. 

Above all, one must suffer. 
sing: 

“Who never ate with tears his bread, 

Who never through the sorrow-laden nights 
Sat weeping on his bed— 
He knows Ye not, Ye Heavenly Powers!” 

You can never feel the inspiration of music 
sufficiently to be able to interpret it to others 
until you have been through the “Valley of the 
Shadow”; until you have learned something of 
the lives of the great composers, how they 
strugg'ed, how some starved to get the message 
across. Then, perhaps, you may be able to reach 
the hearts and minds of others. The song of the 
lark delights but it does not thrill us! 

Genius means work—work—work—and more 
work; and, above all, self-denial—and for years, 
years, years! 

Now, as to singing teachers. There are many. 
Some are sincere, able and helpful, patient; but 
many are charlatans, voice-ruiners! 

No one teacher can prepare you for a profes- 
sional career as a singer. One is good to place 
and develop the voice, but that is all. Another is 
good to teach music. Another can take a pupil 
already advanced, and study songs or operatic 
réles; and, finally, there is the artist—man or 
woman—who, after a lifetime of experience, can 
impart the “nuances,” the “points,” the knowledge 
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of how to work up to a climax—and above all, how 
to work down from one, which latter so few know. 

Then there is the vital question of elocution. 
With half our singers, we do not understand one- 
fourth of the words they are supposed to sing. 
That is why one is always glad to listen to singers 
like Sembrich or Bispham, because their enuncia- 
tion is so clear, so distinct, and because they 
always give “the spirit” of the composer. 

It will be necessary for you, little maid, to 








—Photo by E. F. Foley 
John C. Freund, Editor of “Musical 
America” 











learn to recite poetry—poetry with music in it, 
like that of Swinburne. You must learn to recite 
so well, so distinctly, that, without the aid of 
music, your listeners will hear the music in your 
voice and so become suffused, by your aid, with 
the story, the spirit, of the poem. 

As to whether it is necessary in these days to 
go to Europe for at least a part of one’s educa- 
tion as a singer, emphatically it is not necessary. 
We have teachers and conservatories fully the 
equal, and in some cases the superiors, of any- 
thing there is in Europe to-day. It was not always 
so. Still a trip or two to Europe is a great edu- 
cation. It broadens the mind and cultivates the 
taste. 

You write me that you are often discouraged, 
find your voice hoarse, tired, after your lessons. 

Discouragement! 

That is a good sign! All those who love their 
work and are sincere, feel this. Emma Eames 
has said that she has been sometimes so discour- 
aged before going on the stage to sing one of her 
greatest réles that she felt like running away. 

The editor feels it, the actor, the painter, the 
composer, the statesman. Perfect self-confidence 
is rarely seen in a great or conscientious nature. 
There is nothing so self-confident as ignorance! 

As to the hoarseness after the lessons! Here 
let me speak to you, little maid, with great 
earnestness. 

“Nature imposes no penalty upon the rightful 
use of her powers.” Indeed, she rewards with 
added grace, strength and beauty those forces 
which are properly and temperately used. 

The singing teacher who, after a lesson, leaves 
the voice—when it has had half an hour or an 
hour’s rest—hoarse, tired, unpleasant, is a fraud, 
and I care not what his or her reputation, nor 
what his or her honors or diplomas are. The 
speaking voice should become sweeter, stronger, 
as your singing education advances. 

The teacher who develops piercing high notes 
and leaves the middle register flat, without 
strength or character, is a fraud. The teacher 
whose pupils develop a tremolo is a fraud, though 
some singers get a tremolo from singing music 
below, or more generally above, the natural scope 


of their voices, or they get it by forcing the voice. 

Finally, there is the question of hygiene, the 
great question of proper, healthful care of the 
body. The quality, the timbre of the voice de- 
pend largely upon good blood circulation and a 
good digestion. 

Care of the body means exercise, plenty of 
fresh air, cleanliness, careful diet, abstaining 
from late hours, from late suppers, from being in 
overheated rooms, especially where there is smok- 
ing; abstaining from eating rich foods, nuts 
which dry up the vocal cords—in a word, it 
means getting into training for the ordeal. It 
means “the simple life’! 

Adelina Patti would not speak abéve a whisper 
or receive callers on a day when she had to sing. 
She ate sparingly, drank but one glass of red 
wine. Some of our world-renowned prima donnas 
rest in bed a whole day after some great effort— 
which seems so easy to the audience. 

Karl Formes, the greatest basso of former 
years, and my godfather, told me that to preserve 
his voice—he lived to sing until he was eighty— 
he had to give up smoking and drinking. “The 
drinking,” said he, “was hard, for I love a glass 
of good wine, but the smoking, oh, Lord, I have 
followed a man for a mile to get a whiff of his 
cigar!” 

David Belasco, playwright and genius, said the 
other day: “No really great actress dissipates.” 

Did you ever think, little maid in the West, 
what that “personality,” a great prima donna, 
has meant in the way of human effort to create? 
I do not mean merely in the effort of the woman 
herself. I mean in the efforts of all those who 
have helped her build up her career from its 
earliest stages. I mean more even than the teach- 
ers—I mean the critics, the newspaper men, who 
have recorded her struggles as well as her 
triumphs. I mean the dressmakers who made her 
dresses; the jewelers who made her jewels; the 
florists who provided her flowers; the artists who 
painted her pictures; the photographers who 
made the general public acquainted with her ap- 
pearance. 

Did you ever think how much the public itself 
contributes to the making of a prima donna? The 
money spent for seats and boxes, the fine clothes 
and jewels worn to add grace and beauty to the 
scene? 

Think of the struggles of the managers—their 
disappointments. Think of the work of the other 
artists and the chorus, and the training of those 
artists and the training of the chorus; think of 
the work of the painters who paint the scenery; 
of the stage managers; of the scene shifters; of 
all the numberless employees in a great opera 
house. Think of it all—what it means, and the 
years through which these efforts last before we 
have that exalted personage, “a great prima 
donna of world-wide renown”! 

And it may all be lost in a night! 

Did you ever hear the story of Etelka Gerster, 
most talented and beloved of singers, who reigned 
supreme, with a voice of absolute purity and 
matchless charm? Did you ever hear how, one 
night, when the Metropolitan Opera House was 
packed to welcome her, women wept and strong 
men choked as she stood before them smiling, not 
even a ghost of her former self—the voice gone? 

Have you ever given a thought to the prodi- 
gious memories of the great artists and how they 
must have studied and worked till they became 
so automatic in their réles that they are enabled 
to sing them at a moment’s notice, sometimes even 
without rehearsal with other singers with whom 
they have never sung before? 

I say this to you, little maid in the West, not 
to discourage you, but to make you understand 
what is back of that triumph of the prima donna, 
as she stands smiling before the footlights and 
receives the plaudits and the flowers of the audi- 
ence. 

Do not envy her! She has come through the fire, 
and many others with her. Rather try and 


[Continued on page 8] 


*In February, 1908, MUSICAL AMERICA published an article by John C. Freund, entitled “To a Young Girl Out West.” The article 


brought out calls, from all over the country, for copies. 


So great was the demand that over 50,000 were printed. Willard Patton, a distinguished 


teacher of Minneapolis, said of it: “It is, by far, the finest hit of inspired writing I have ever seen—quite equal, in its way, to Ilubbard’s famous 
‘Carrying a Message to Garcia.’ Print it as a leaflet and send me five hundred copies, so that I may send it far and wide. Llundreds of musicians 


will do likewise.” 


At the request of many of our readers and subscribers, the article is reproduced in the Special Fall Issue. 
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understand her. Try to realize what her success 
means, and that the day will come when her name 
may not be even a memory! Do not be misled to 
think that the road is easy and the goal near. 

If, however, your powers be not sufficient nor 
your endurance strong enough, nor the Fates kind 
enough to bring you this great reward—remember 
always that there are plenty of humbler places 
in the world where you may fill acceptably and 
honorably a position, earn your bread, give pleas- 
ure to those around you and do much because you 
bring, though it be only perhaps into sordid lives, 
beautiful music! 

But if you have, we will say, little maid, the 
ability, the personality, the good teaching—if 
your endurance is enough, if you are, indeed, one 
of the “elect,” and the Fates be kind to give you 
“opportunity’”—without which, after all, you will 
be nothing—then, let me pray you, as a pioneer 


in the work, as a man who, years ago, when such 
efforts were ridiculed, undertook to establish such 
a thing as a musical paper—let me pray you, I 
say, when you are winning your success, be not 
misled, as so many have been, to call yourself by 
some foreign, adopted name. Do not cater to the 
vulgar taste which would proclaim that there is 
nothing good, except it come from abroad. Be 
your own true self. Sail under no false colors. 
Sing under the good American name under which 
you were born—as Clara Louise Kellogg and 
Anna Louise Carey did—as sweet Fannie Bloom- 
field—one of the world’s greatest pianists—plays 
to-day! 

And, above all, when you are crowned with the 
laurel and the world is, perhaps, at your feet, do 
not, as so many have done, give the credit of your 
performance, of your success, to some great for- 
eign artist, who perhaps has done no more than 
give you a few suggestions—because you perhaps 
like to link your name with his or hers—but pro- 


claim the truth! Let the world know that your 
musical education was given you by American 
teachers, in American schools and studios! 

One could, indeed, little maid of the West, write 
a volume on this subject, but it would, after all, 
reduce itself to the epigram of the Roman poet: 
“Life is short; Art is long.’ . 

Only those few, remember, have greatly moved 
the world by their song of their music who gave 
themselves to their work with passionate, with 
utter devotion— denied themselves everything; 
were able to strive mightily, and suffer till re- 
leased, as it were, from the material—they, 
through their very agony, heard the divine, 
eternal harmonies! 


Ae 2 Sresend, 
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METROPOLITAN AGAIN SPONSORS AMERICAN OPERA 





De Koven’s “Canterbury Pilgrims’ Will Be One of the Principal Novelties of the New York Season—Great Significance 
Attached to the Premiére of Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini’—Newcomers in the Company Few and Most of 
Them Are American Singers—Prospects of Atonement for Last Season’s Mistakes and Misfortunes 














HE Metropolitan Opera House enters 

upon its third war year under a bur- 
den of expiatory obligations. New York 
operagoers tacitly and generally recog- 
nize this fact. There must be honor- 
able amends for the sorry showing of 
last season. It matters nothing that the 
unhappy sequence of errors and failures 
that punctuated the past winter of oper- 
atic discontent was largely the result 
of fortuitous circumstances and condi- 
tions quite beyond an impresario’s con- 
trol; atonement will be popularly 
awaited, none the less, and it is not at 
all certain that European conditions can 
be made to do the office of an all-embrac- 
ing excuse. Two years ago the public 
would have pardoned all manner of flaws 
freely; in view of the obstacles over- 
come in getting singers and conductors to 
America and inaugurating the season at 
all, apologies might properly have 
seemed gratuitous. But when so poor 
a season as last followed hard upon so 
commendable a one as 1914-15, the dis- 
position to bear gently with lapses and 
lacunes appears much less certain the en- 
suing year. 

The prospectus for the ninth year of 
Director Gatti-Casazza’s consulship 
makes certain interesting promises. Of 
course, the full pretensions of such docu- 
ments have to be taken with the habitual 
saline seasoning. At any rate, they are 
not so extravagant enough this time to 
challenge credulity (as they have been on 
past occasions). Novelties and revivals 
are, for the greater part, likely to give 
far more substantial pleasure than the 
meager fare of the kind proffered last 
year. New singers are few; that may 
or may not be regrettable, but at least 
it will obviate the likelihood of painful 
disappointments. The season runs for 
twenty-three weeks (Nov. 13 to April 
20), unmixed with the baser matter of 
Russian ballet, which so wearied and pro- 
voked the subscribers in the course of 
its month-long session last April. On 
its own part, the company will not again 
waste its energies on unappreciative Bos- 
ton. However, the Atlanta trip, when 
the New York season concludes, remains 
a fixed Metropolitan convention. 


Newcomers in the Company 


The new additions to the company may 
be briefly itemized. The soprano sec- 
tion is strengthened by Alice Eversman, 
who sang for a short time at the Cen- 
tury; Odette Le Fontenay and Marie 
Sundelius, an artist of seasoned qualities 
in concert and oratorio, reasonably well 
known to New York and warmly en- 
dorsed by Boston. To the operatic stage 
Mme. Sundelius is a newcomer, however. 
Among the contraltos one finds only one 
name that has not previously ornamented 
Metropolitan bills—that of Kathleen 
Howard, well remembered from Century 
Opera days. 


Paul Bender, of Munich, appears 
among the baritones, according to this 
schedule. Yet Mr. Bender nearly two 
months ago authorized Jacques Mayer, 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S Munich representa- 
tive, to disavow his American trip for 
this year, at any rate. A new tenor, 
Fernando Carpi, joins the _ ranks, 
of which Caruso, Martinelli, Botta, Alt- 
house, Ferrari-Fontana, Urlus and Sem- 
brich are again leaders. Riccardo Mar- 
tin appears on the list, despite the fact 
that he is one of the pillars of the Rabin- 
off organization. Of new bassos there 
are none. It is some years since the 
Metropolitan has had so slight an infu- 
sion of new blood. Considering the na- 
ture of some of this blood in the last few 
seasons, it is a condition which, being 
paradoxically interpreted, may augur 
well. 


Lucrezia Bori’s Return 


For one circumstance the public will 
rejoice and be exceeding glad. That 
is nothing less than the return to her 
own of Lucrezia Bori, the young and 
lovely soprano and exquisite artist, whose 
enforced absence all last winter, owing 
to loss of voice through an _ ill-advised 
throat operation, proved one of the most 
somber catastrophes of the season. And 
as the rumor was then rife of her last- 
ing vocal extinction, the joy over her re- 
appearance will be mingled with grati- 
tude that her voice did not actually suffer 
permanent blight. Miss Bori’s return 
makes feasible the production of several 
operas dropped from the répertoire owing 
to her disability. And she will probably 
enjoy the opportunity, long desired by her 
admirers, of embodying Butterfly. 


Emmy Destinn Missing 


To counteract the pleasure of Miss 
Bori’s return is the unavoidable absence 
of Emmy Destinn. It will be recalled 
that this illustrious lady, dropped from 
the Metropolitan roster at the end of the 
1914 season, much to the chagrin of 
operagoers, enjoyed a sort of passive re- 
venge in the failure of Erma Zarska, her 
appointed successor. Compelled to eat 
a liberal slice of humble pie, the man- 
agement recalled Mme. Destinn, who 
made her return conditional upon re-en- 
gagement this year. But some black 
angel lured the soprano across the sea 
to her native Bohemia, where her af- 
fianced, Dinh Gilly, is immured till the 
advent of peace. For some reason or 
other the Austrians saw fit to do as much 
to the soprano, who is not yet a full- 
fledged American citizen, and all efforts 
have so far proved unavailing to alter 
their purpose. How the difficulty is to be 
solved by the Metropolitan, the manage- 
ment has not disclosed at this writing. 

For the rest, the same singers will 
hold forth at the establishment this year 
as last, with the sole exception of the 
aforementioned Mme. Zarska. Lovers of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will again have 
the chance to hear her at a guest ap- 
pearance or two. And that sterling 
American baritone, Clarence Whitehill, 


will once more offer some of his great 
Wagnerian impersonations. 


Another American Novelty 


For the first time since Victor Her- 
bert’s “Madeleine” was laid to rest, the 
management announces a new American 
opera. Once more a composer who won 
his spurs in operetta acknowledges re- 
sponsibility for the score. Reginald de 
Koven, however, unlike Mr. Herbert, has 
never yet ventured into the deeper oper- 
atic waters. Therefore, his “Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” which utilizes as its libretto a 
slightly curtailed version of Percy Mack- 
aye’s Chaucerian drama, known _ to 
American theatergoers, is awaited with 
interest in many quarters. Though de- 
tails of the cast and date of perform- 
ance have not yet been made public, it is 
known that among the participating 
singers will be Mme. Ober and Messrs. 
Sembach, Althouse and Schlegel. 

Of great significance will be the 
premiére of Riccardo Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” which the Boston Opera 
Company was to have done the year it 
suspended operations. One specimen of 
Zandonai’s handiwork was given to New 
York in the shape of the opera “Con- 
chita,” which the Chicago Company ex- 
hibited on one of its fortnight visits sev- 
eral years ago. It failed signally to in- 
terest. Nevertheless, its composer is said 
to have developed in the interim, and 
there are those who acclaim him as the 
choicest spirit in Italian music to-day. 
Certainly his songs and orchestral music 
show engaging traits, and of “Frances- 
ca” great things are spoken. The com- 
poser, if report is trustworthy, will at- 
tend the presentation of his opera. 

A novelty of rather different nature is 
scheduled in Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Tauris.” The classic is new to America. 
In view of the misfortune of “Armide” 
and the failure to preserve “Orfeo” in the 
répertoire, the production of this opera 
may well afford ground for question. 
And certainly the wisdom of giving an 
essentially French work in Richard 
Strauss’s rearrangement, and of singing 
it in German, to boot, is abundantly de- 
batable. But investigation of the mat- 
ter may be deferred till the performance. 


Strengthening the French Répertoire 


An attempt to strengthen the weak 
French wing of the répertoire can be 
discerned in the promise not only of 
Bizet’s “Pécheurs de Perles,” put over 
from last season, but also of Massenet’s 
“Thais” with Geraldine Farrar in the 
role of the sainted courtesan, glorified 
to American imagination by the blandish- 
ments and skill of Mary Garden. And to 
serve the needs of Maria Barrientos’s 
brilliant coloratura, there is also to be 
Delibes’s “Lakmé” which, by the way, 
MUSICAL AMERICA recommended for this 
purpose when the management took the 
trouble to blow the dust off of ineffectual 
“Sonnambulas” and “Lucias” on behalf 
of the Spanish artist. Another possible 
revival is Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
which has been missed at the Metropoli- 


tan since an “ideal” cast, comprising 
Mmes, Sembrich, Eames and Farrar and 
Messrs. Scotti and Campanari, sang it 
about nine years ago. 

In view of Mme. Bori’s happy return 
the regular répertoire will probably see 
a resuscitation of Montemezzi’s splendid 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re”’—which we had 
to forego last season for want of a sub- 
stitute for the soprano—of Mascagni’s 
“Iris,” and Franco Leone’s “L’Oracolo.” 
For the rest the répertoire offers the 
established features. Of last year’s 
novelties there is no mention of “Goyes- 
cas” or the “Shrew.” There will be a 
special “Ring” cycle in the afternoon 
(and why not in the evening as well?) 
and the usual holiday presentations of 
“Parsifal.” It is to be hoped that “Tann- 
hauser” will be fittingly revived, after 
the unaccountable neglect of it all last 
year, and that no effort will be made to 
follow the ridiculous suggestion of a few 
short-sighted cranks with regard to 
omitting one or more Wagnerian dramas 
from the schedule every year. The 
répertoire, as a matter of fact, needs to 
be invigorated, not.enfeebled. What the 
Wagner works do require is careful re- 
study together with a much freshened 
mounting in conformity with modern 
principles of stagecraft. 


Polacco at the Helm 


Despite prognostications, rumors and 
presages,»Toscanini has no idea of re- 
turning to the conductor’s desk this sea- 
son. Once more Giorgio Polacco, who 
may, without exaggeration, be called the 
peer of Toscanini, and who, in some re- 
spects, even surpasses him, will fill the 
place he occupied with so much honor 
to himself last year. Why could not his 
sphere be enlarged to enable him to con- 
duct some of the greater Wagnerian 
dramas as well as what falls to his share 
some of which, at any rate (like “Sans 
Géne”) is absolutely unworthy of his 
attention? Artur Bodanzky will likewise 
be retained, but in place of Gaetano 
Bavagnoli, conductorship of the lesser 
Italian operas, devolves upon Gennaro 
Papi, who has served the Metropolitan 
as répétiteur for some time. 

The ballet will again be headed by the 
charming Rosina Galli and the capable 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio. Several ballet di- 
vertissements are to be given during the 
winter as usual. 


Week of Rabinoff Opera 


A dozen or more years ago Metropoli- 
tan patrons used to be regaled with what 
were denominated “supplementary” sea- 
sons—that is to say, a series of perform- 
ances lasting for several days or a week 
either directly or some time after the 
regular operatic year concluded. During 
the last three or four years New York 
operagoers have been treated to what 
might be termed “preliminary” seasons. 
At first they were supplied by the Cen- 
tury Company, which would open as early 
as September. Last year Max Rabinoff 








[Continued on page 10] 
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New Singers in American Opera This Season and One (Lucrezia Bori) Who Is Returning to the Metropolitan After a Year’s Absence Through Illness. No. 1—Mlle. 
Bori in Her New York Home (Photo, Press Illustrating Service). No. 2—Mme. Nadina Legat, Russian Coloratura Soprano, Who Joins the Boston-National 
Company (Central News Photo Service). No. 3—Alice Eversman, the New American Soprano of the Metropolitan Company (Apeda Studio). The Picture 
Shows Her in “Aida.” No. 4—Marie Sundelius, American Soprano, Who Joins the Metropolitan. No. 5—Kathleen Howard, American Contralto of the 
Metropolitan (Campbell Studios). No. 6—Elvira Amazar, Soprano of the Boston-National Company (Central News Photo Service). No. 7—QOdette Le 
Fontenay, Soprano of the Metropolitan (Press Illustrating Service). No 8—Fernando Carpi, Tenor of the Metropolitan 
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GROWING DEMAND FOR OPERA SIGNIFICANT 
FEATURE OF SEASON’S MUSICAL FORECAST 
Schedules of Various Cities Show Remarkable Advance in Both Quantity and Quality of Operatic 


Fare—Business Now on Substantial Basis—Rabinoff and Gallo Companies Strong Factors— 
Paving the Way for Creation of Municipal Opera Houses 




















By KENNETH &. CLARK 


Aare of the Special Fall Issue 
may readily surmise that it is no 
easy task to “read copy” on all this mass 
of material—that is, to prepare it for the 
printer. However, the handling of the 
correspondence is in one respect a real 
privilege, for it gives one an even closer 
perspective of musical conditions in the 
country than is afforded, perhaps, to 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S readers by a perusal 
of the printed copy of the paper. In 
the present Fall Issue one particular 
tendency in musical affairs dominates 
the whole volume. It is the remarkable 
growth of the popular taste for grand 
opera. ; 

If you wish confirmation of the above 
statement, simply take you: copy of the 
paper and scan the headlines attached 
to the season’s forecasts from the 
various cities: Each of these “heads,” 
by the way, is designed to reflect a sig- 
nificant phase of that community’s de- 
ve.opment. In running through the 
pages what do we find? We find, more 
than in any previous Fall Issue, that a 
surprisingly large number of cities are 
to have to a certain degree “their own” 
opera seasons. 


Telltale Headlines 


Let us enumerate some of the head- 
lines: “Cincinnati to Have Eventful 
Season of Opera,” “St. Louis Starts 
Nucleus of Its Own Opera,” “Annual 
Opera Season in View for Houston,” 
“Grand Opera and Ballet for New Or- 
leans,” “San Antonio May Have an 
Opera Season,” “Salt Lake May Have 
Permanent Opera,” “Three Opera Com 
panies to Visit Toledo,” and so it goes! 
besides, in ever so many c‘ties where 
the opera plans did not happen to re- 
ceive mention in the headline. these com- 
nunities have brief but interesting sea- 
sons of opera—in many cases by more 
than one company. 

This is a far cry from the conditions 
in the old days when the country sub- 
sisted operatically upon the meager fare 
provided by some itinerant “fly-by-night” 
troupe, save in those few cities which 
were honored by the visits of the Met- 
ropolitan Company. Later when the 
Metropolitan limited its out-of-town ap- 
pearances chiefly to Atlanta, the Chi- 
cago Company fi.led in the breach as far 
as the Middle West and the Far West 
were concerned. To-day that side of the 
operatic business is on a much more 
practical basis in that the opera seasons 
in the various cities are supplied by 
companies organized for the express pur- 
pose of touring, and the venture is no 
longer that of organizations resident in 
one city which go on tour in the spring- 
time to make a little “easy money.” The 
seasons of these touring ccmpanies are 
planned along substantial financial lines, 
a marked contrast to the methods of a 
few years ago, when the exploiters of the 
Montreal Company’s tour left the sing- 
ers pitifully stranded in Denver. 

For the present systematizing of 
opera giving throughout the country 
there are two organizations which de- 
serve credit, not only because they have 
devised a practical method of promul- 
gating their campaigns, but because 
they have proved by actual results that 
it is possible to give opera successfully 
on tour in America. These organiza- 
tions are the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company, of which Max Rabinoff 
is the managing director, and the San 
Carlo Grand Overa Company, directed 
by Fortune Gallo. 


Max Rabinoff’s company has ap- 
proached the problem with the assump- 
tion that it is possible to preser.t opera 
on tour of the same high grade and with 
virtually the same high prices as the 
big resident companies, provided that 
the financial co-operation of the various 





js Photo by Mishkin 
Max Rabinoff, Managing Director of 
Boston-Nat.onal Grand Opera Com- 
pany 


cities be secured. Mr. Rabinoff. in his 
present nationalizing of his company, 
has profited by his lessons of last year, 
chief of which was that his most pro- 
ductive field is not the big operatic cen- 
ters of the country, but the other cities, 
which have had virtually nothing with 
which to satisfy their hunger for opera. 
Upon this basis he has securec guaran- 
tees from various cities, with the result 
that he has been able to go ahead on 
the plans for his season with confidence 
that he is not embarking upon an inse- 
cure venture. 

On other pages of this issue is given 
the list of the operas that Mr. Rabinoff 
is presenting, also of his principal sing- 
ers. Suffice it to say here that a unique 
feature of the Boston-National réper- 
toire will be the offering of Russian op- 
eras in the original language and with 
most of the principal roles sung by Rus- 
sian artists. Another will be the pre- 
senting of the Japanese prima donna 
Tamaki Miura, in two operas on Japan- 
ese subjects, “Butterfly” and “Iris.” 

The opening of the tour in Springfield, 
described on Page 5, is to be followed by: 

‘Madama Butterfly” in Syracuse, N. Y., 
with Mme. Tamaki Miura, Riccardo Martin, 
Thomas Chalmers and _ Elvira’ Leveroni; 
“Tosca”’ in Youngstown, O., with Luisa Vil- 
lani, Giovanni Zenatello, George Baklanoff, 
and “Faust,”’ including the Walpurgis Night 
ballet, at Fort Wayne, Ind., with Maggie 
Teyte, Riccardo Martin, José Mardones and 
August Bouillez, the latter’s début in Amer- 
ica as Valentine, 

“Our purpose,” as Mr. Rabinoff ex- 
p'ained it in MUSICAL AMERICA the other 
day, “is to serve each community—in 
other words, it is a national institution. 
The different cities have all the worry 
taken off their shoulders. Instead of 
their having to engage a lot of artists 


(it couldn’t be for less than ten weeks) 
we provide them wit’. singers, orchestra, 
scenery—everything! The cities simply 
raise the guarantee and we give them 
their own opera. 

“Our tour will last thirty-five weeks,” 
continued Mr. Rabinoff, “and we will 
give approximately 300 performances, 
in 89 cities. We will travel over 12,000 
miles in our special train, which will 
carry a company of 262 persons. Our 
scale of prices is from $5 down.” 

On a less pretentious scale, but serving 
the purpose of popularizing opera quite 
as sure.y. is the San Carlo Company. 
Mr. Gallo’s aim is not so much the ex- 
ploitation of noted artists as the build- 
ing up of an artistic ensemble which 
shall give adequate performances of the 
standard operas and shall familiarize 
the public with these works. Further, 
Mr. Galio plays at regular theater prices 
and books his organization in three ways, 
as follows: Either directly through the 
theaters, through a local manager or 
through some lodge or other society. Mr. 
Gallo’s company includes the following 
artists: 

Edvige Vaccari, Mary Kaestner, Louise 
Darcle, Sophie Charlebois, Maddalena Car- 
reno, Stella de Mette, Pietro Corallo, Manuel 
Salazar, Salvatore Sciaretti, Angelo Antola, 
Davide Silva, Luigi Damolle, Pietro di Biaisi, 
Natale Cervi, with Carlo Peroni, conductor. 

At the opening of October, Mr. Gallo’s 
company was in Canada, playing at Que- 
bec and Toronto. Oct. 2 to 4 the San 
Carlo forces were in Rochester, and on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week they 
played in Utica. The route for the next 
two weeks is: Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 11; 
Syracuse, Oct. 12-14; Cleveland, Oct. 
16-21; Detroit, Oct. 23-28. 

A noteworthy venture in the operatic 
business is the sending of the Ellis Op- 
era Company on a brief tour in two 
operas of great popularity and with 
casts of great drawing rower, the operas 
being “Carmen” and “Trovatore.” The 





Fortune Gallo, Managing Director of 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company 


o-ganization carried o 1 tou:' by C. A. 
Ellis of Boston is tu all intents and pur- 
poses the Chicago Opera Association, 
with Cleofonte Campanini as conductor, 
with many of the Chicago artists, and 


with the ensemble of the latter com- 
pany. Among the stars are these: 


Geraldine Farrar, Lucien Muratore, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Helen Stanley, Leon Rothier, 
Louise Homer, Marie Rappold and Morgan 
Kingston. 

The route of the three weeks’ tour is 
as follows: 


Toledo, O., Oct. 16-17; Milwaukee, Oct. 18- 
19; St. Paul, Oct. 20-21; Omaha, Oct. 23-24; 
Kansas City, Oct. 25-26; Ft. Worth, Tex.. 
Oct. 27-28; Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 30-31; St. 
Louis, Nov. 1-2; Cincinnati, Nov. 3-4. 

In giving credit for the spread of 
popular interest in grand opera, one 
must by no means overlook the Aborn 
brothers, Milton and Sargent. who have 
been real pioneers in the work of pre- 
senting opera in Engiish throughout the 
country. This season one company is be- 
ing sent out by the Messrs. Aborn which 
devotes its time to presenting “The Bo- 
hemian Girl.” Another company, the 
Aborn English Grand Opera Company, 
with a varied répertoire, has started its 
season, among the offerings being “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Boheme,” “Lohengrin,” “Madama But- 
terfly,” and other works. 

A further opera-in-English organiza- 
tion, newly projected, is the Chicago 
English Opera Company, of which Basil 
Horsfall is conductor and director. This 
company will sing a number of standard 
works and it also promises an opera by 
Mr. Horsfall, “Cleopatra,” and Joseph 
Holbrooke’s much-discussed “Dylan.” 
Several weeks at the Play House in Chi- 
cago will be followed by a road tour 
starting Oct. 23 in Ottawa, IIl. 

One of the most interesting schemes 
of opera giving is that devised by Mrs. 
Cora Stetson Butler for her Inter-State 
Opera Company, which is announced to 
begin a six weeks’ season at Cleveland, 
O., on Nov. 27. The idea of Mrs. Butler 
is to give certain days of each week to 
appearances in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and Detroit, in the order 
named. The artists named by the com- 
pany in its first authorized announce- 
ment are of sufficient stellar effulgence 
and the operas listed have sufficient 
power to draw audiences as to make the 
company’s proposition attractive to the 
various cities on an artistic basis alone. 
The important consideration in all op- 
eratic ventures, however, is the finan- 
cial one, and the musical world will re- 
serve judgment on this varticular enter- 
prise until it is found whether or not 
the four cities chosen are to meet the 
company’s proectors half-way in the 
matter of financial co-operation. 

One of the stipulated purposes of this 
projected company is such that, if it 
should be carried out, the results would be 
of benefit to an operatic cause which is 
advocated by many musicians—that of 
municipal opera in our American cities. 
The idea thus announced is this: That 
each of the four cities named shall 
eventually organize its own ensemble, 
and that only the principal singers shall 
make the weekly trip around the circuit. 
Such a consummation would indeed be a 
eres of the municipal opera house 
plan. 

One city which has taken a step in 
this direction is St. Louis. Its recently 
formed opera chorus is to collaborate 
with the San Carlo Company in some of 
its St. Louis performances. Also the city 
has gone so far as to select the site for 
its own opera house. Other movements 
which foreshadow the coming of opera 
houses in every city are such campaigns 
as are being carried on by Seattle, with 
its resident opera company. Philadelphia 
with its Operatic Society, and Balti- 
more, Lincoln. Neb., Portland, Ore., Salt 
Lake, and other cities with their local 
productions of opera. Summertime op- 
era, such as that at Ravinia Park, is also 
a strong factor. 

New Orleans will have a season by 
the Silingardi Company, which has had 
much success in South America. It ap- 
pears at the French Opera House for 
two weeks, beginning Oct. 31. The star 
of the company is Meta Reddisch. the 
American soprano. There is an effort 
being made to have Jules Layol'e bring 
over a trouve of French artists for a 
winter season. Max Rabinoff’s company 
will occuvy the historic theater for a 
week, starting March 5. 
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brought his touring Boston Opera Com- 
rany and the Pavlowa Ballet to the Man- 
hattan Opera House for a fortnight, and 
s-eceeded in attracting considerable at- 
tention. This year his organization, 
more expansively entitled the “Boston- 
National Grand Opera,” minus Pavlowa 
(though equipped with a Russian ballet) , 


but in other respects improved, will oc- 
cupy Hammerstein’s Lexington Avenue 
Opera House (which, though built for 
opera, has never housed it) for the week 
preceding the Metropolitan’s opening. 
Their répertoire includes Puccini’s “Bo- 
héme” and “But erfly,” Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” and Donizetti’s 
“Lucia,” as well as several other fa- 
miliar works. But they will offer such 


novelties or little-known operas as Rubin- 
stein’s “Demon”—to be sung in Russian 
—Giordano’s “Andrea Cheénier,”’ Mas- 
cagni’s “Iris” (for the incomparable 
Tamaki Miura), and Rachmaninoff’s 


““Aleko.” 


The personnel of the Rabinoff company 
includes such recognized artists as 
Maggie Teyte, Tamaki Miura, Mabel 
Riegelmann, Luisa Villani, Maria Gay, 


Fely Clement, Elvira Leveroni, Enrico 
Arensen, Riccardo Martin, Giovanni Zen- 
atello, George Baklanoff, Thomas Chal- 
mers and José Mardones, as well as 
others, unfamiliar to New York, but re- 
putedly capable. Roberto Moranzoni is 
chief conductor and his assistants are 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri, Adolf Schmid and 
Alexander Smallens. The orchestra 
numbers sixty. H. F. P. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

We may be assured that the musical 
season has started, not because our great 
dailies have commenced to review cer- 
tain musical performances, nor because 
the portraits of pretty Anna Case, Mme. 
Gadski, Evan Williams and other dé- 
butantes adorn the general pictorial 
make-up of the Sunday supplements. Nor 


because, no doubt, your publisher is be- 
ing inundated with requests to change 
the addresses of prominent musicians 
and music teachers from their summer 
homes nor even because the Evening Sun- 
beams of W. B. Chase have again begun 
to illumine with their radiance. 

All that could not make it conclusive 
that the start for the concert season 
1916-1917 has been made. 

What settles it is that the wail of 
woe with which our leading critics in- 
augurate every season is beginning to 
be heard above the roar of political meet- 
ings and the cries of the newsboys, an- 
nouncing the victims of German sub- 
marine attacks on our coast. 

True to custom, our good friend, Kreh- 
biel of the Tribune, ataits with a moral 
issue—for there is nothing that the “dean 
of the critics” (as he delights to be 
called) loves more than a preachment 
on the moral side of things musical to 
show that he has recovered from the 
arduous labors of the last season and is 
prepared for the musicai fray of this. 

ln last Sunday’s Tribune Mr. Kreh- 
biel, who, as a conscientious German, 
never did like the “Italian ideal of mel- 
ody,” as he calls it, has a screed on the 
deplorable influence of “the twin operas,” 
as he calls them—‘“Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” which, according to him, 
owe their popular appeal to the fact that 
the writers of the librettos sought, to 
quote his own words, “success in moral 
muck, regardless of all artistic elements.” 

And Mr. Krehbiel illustrates his posi- 
tion by referring to the attempt by a 
German writer, Edmund von fF'reihold, 
to provide “Cavalleria Rusticana” with 
a sequel, entitled “Santuzza,” the story 
of which starts when both the women 
concerned in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
have grown-up children. 

Santuzza has a son, Massimo. Lola 
has a daughter, Anita. They grow up 
together in the Sicilian village and, nat- 
urally, fall in love with one another. 

“They might have married,” says Mr. 
Krehbiel with a burst of Calvinistic de- 
votion to high morality, “and, in a way, 
expiated the sins of their parents, had 
not Alfio overheard his wife, Lola, con- 
fess that Turiddu, and not her husband, 
is the father of Anita. Thus the lovers 
are found to be half-brother and sister.” 

Alfio, thus reminded of his betrayal 
by Lola, is infuriated, once more rushes 
at his wife to kill her, but Santuzza, who 
hates him because he killed her lover, 
throws herself between them and plunges 
her dagger into Alfio’s heart. 

Then Santuzza kills herself, while 
Lola falls in a faint. 

Massimo disappears 
Italy.” 

And this is what has provoked Herr 
Krehbiel to his usual pre-season ex- 
plosion of virtuous indignation! 

It appeals to my sense of humor that 
the same Herr Krehbiel, who is wrought 
to fury over the gross immorality of the 
Italian librettists, will write with en- 
thusiasm of the Wagner operas, in which 
adultery, not to speak of incest and a 
few other human diversions, figure 


largely. 


“somewhere in 


* * * 


Another wail comes from our friend, 
Henderson of the Sun. 
He, however, is far more reasonable 


and certainly more to the point than the 
distinguished “dean.” — 

Henderson draws attention to the in- 
fluence of personality among the artists 
who give recitals as sometimes impairing 
the judgment of the public. 

Let me quote him literally on this 
point: 

“The triumphant recital artist,” says 
Mr. Henderson, “reaps his own reward. 
Once let him be firmly mounted in the 
saddle of favor and he may ride the 
public violently down a steep place into 
the sea. Nothing he does can be wrong. 
He may pound the inoffensive piano till 
its tortured wires jangle, but the ap- 
plause will be of the same sort as he re- 
ceives when he is “like the angel, Israel, 
whose heart-strings were a lute.” 

But Mr. Henderson is strongest when 
he speaks of an artist who has once 
reached the position of Paderewski, who 
can, like the king, do no wrong; who is, 
as Mr. Henderson says, “regarded with 
awe, with emotions bordering on the hys- 
terical, with raptures inexpressible, but 
with real, discriminating appreciation, 
by an infinitesimal few.” 

I am glad that the eminent critic of 
the Sun has called attention to this fea- 
ture of our musical life, which goes deep 
—deeper than most people think. 

The world renowned pianist, the high- 
ly successful singer, the great orchestra, 
the distinguished violin virtuoso have 
each their foilowing of devoted adher- 
ents, who have lost all sense of propor- 
tion, so that it is Heaven help anyone 
who dares for a moment even suggest 
that all they do is not super-excellent! 

This retards progress, for the sincere 
and capable writer for the press on mu- 
sical subjects has constantly before him 
not so much the fear that what he writes, 
if he writes the truth, will be crit‘cised, 
but that his editor and his publisher wil! 
be inundated with a flood of protests and 
so, while his own position may not neces- 
sarily be in danger, life will be made 
very pleasant for tt.em and him. 

Hero worship is bad enough in war 
and politics. It is disastrous in art and 


music! 
7” : ++ 


A musical veteran passed away the 
other day in the person of Antony Reiff, 
whose career may remind us how very 
recent our musical development is. 

Reiff was one of the two founders of 
the New York Philharmonic. 

The younger generation knew him but 
little. 

He was at one time an operatic leader 
and conducted for prominent artists, 
among them Clara Louise Kellogg and 
Pa:epa Rosa. He was one of the first 
to be enterprising enough to take an 
opera company to Australia. 

He had shown also some ability as a 
composer, though more in the way of 
incidental music to some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, when produced by the 
great tragedians, Forrest and Booth. 

He was also one of the first to see the 
necessity of organizing the musicians, 
who were in a pretty bad shape when 
he started in. 

Even those that played in the opera 
—e symphony societies were paid very 
ittle. 

The Philharmonic, you know, was a 
kind of co-operative organization at the 
start and divided what profits there were 
among the members at the end of the 
season. 

Very often there weren’t any. 

Reiff was a fine type of the good, sin- 
cere German musician of the old school, 
the musician and music teacher who did 
so much to promote musical knowledge 
and culture in this country. 

But when, as I said, you come to con- 
sider that one of the founders of the 
Philharmonic has just died, you realize 
that there was not much doing in music 
in New York a few decades ago. 

If in a few generations we have pro- 
gressed as far as we have and accom- 
plished as much as we have in the way 
of musical activity, what does the future 
not promise us! 

And let us never forget when we dis- 
cuss this matter that behind the mu- 
sical life of this country are the great 
American musical industries, which, I 
may have told you before, to-day lead 
the world, not only in quantity, but in 
quality. 

We make, concededly, the finest pianos, 
certainly the finest concert grands. 

We make the best mandolins, guitars 
and banjos. 

We long ago made the best reed or- 
gans. 

To-day we make the finest church or- 
gans. Indeed, all the new appliances, 
electric contrivances and improvements 
in church organ building are of Amer- 
ican invention. 

And let me not forget to say that our 
band instruments—perhaps with the ex- 
ception of one or two, used by a few solo- 
ists—are also the finest in the world. 

And, finally, it is we Americans who 






6. 


Evan Williams, Welsh Tenor, Who Worked Up from the Ranks and Still 
Astonishes the People by His Extraordinary Interpretative Power 





have evolved the two instruments which 
are revolutionizing the entire musical 
situation—namely, the player-piano and 
the talking-machine. 

Now, a nation that has given such a 
market for its musical industries that 
they can lead the world can no longer be 
accused of being indifferent to music 
or lacking in appreciation of its value, 
especially in the home. 

a + K 

A genial, kindly, modest gentleman is 
Albert Reiss, tenor, for several seasons 
connected with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Reiss has come out of the nebulous re- 
tirement in which he used to keep him- 
self and is about to give New York two 
works by Mozart, entitled “The Impre- 
sario” and “Bastien and Bastienne.” 

The feature of these short operas, well 
known among musicians to be charming, 
is that they are to be sung in English by 
artists of the first rank—Mabel Gar- 
rison, Lucy Gates, David Bispham and 
Mr. Reiss himself. 

The orchestra will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sam Franko. 

Now, one of the purposes that Mr. 
Reiss has in this venture is to make it 
distinctly clear that English is a sing- 
able language. 

With that we will all heartily agree 
with him. 

The trouble is that you cannot get the 
singers to enunciate sufficiently clearly 
to know whether they are singing in 
English, Italian, Chinese or Choctaw. 

The most distinct English that I ever 
heard sung was that of Bonci, who had 
studied several songs very hard for a 
whole summer before he gave his re- 
cital of “songs in English,” and so pro- 
nounced every word much more distinct- 
ly than he did the Italian, with which 
he was familiar. 

I remember 


when they produced 


“Mona” and after that “Natoma,” sup- 
posedly in English. But I think, as most 
of the critics admitted at the time, it 
was impossible to understand one word 
in ten. 

Anyway, I wish Reiss good fortune. 


His undertaking is commendable. The 
artists that he proposes are all of dis- 
tinction. 

So I trust he will have a crowded 
house, as he deserves, especially as your 
paper is a great favorite in his home, 
where there is always a struggle be- 
tween him and his young daughter of 
eleven as to who shall read it first. 

:* & *£ 

Charles D. Isaacson is an enterprising 
gentleman who is endeavoring to serve 
the cause of music in a novel way. 

He has peisevered to the point where 
he has induced the publishers and edi- 
tors of the New York Globe to allow him 
to spread himself to the extent of a page 
on musical subjects a couple of times a 
week. 

That he will get up an interesting 
page I have no doubt. 

That he will bring a great many read- 
ers to the Globe I have also no doubt, 
though the Globe has long had a splen- 
did position among music-lovers through 
the able reviews of its critic, Pitts San- 
born. 

The only question in my mind is 
whether the musicians, and particularly 
the men who have musical instruments 
to sell, will have the brains, as well as 
the enterprise, to support Mr. Isaacson’s 
worthy efforts by giving him their ad- 
vertising, for in these days, when the 
price of paper is soaring into the un- 
knowable, the more readers you have, the 
more money you lose. 

However, Mr. Isaacson and the pub- 
lishers of the Globe may console them- 
selves in one regard if the results are 
not as immediate in the way of business 
as they have a right to expect. 

Namely, that the class of people who 
are interested in music are home lovers. 

They do not belong to the crowd in 
the street that gathers around the bill- 
boards announcing the latest success of 
“the Giants” or the “Red Sox.” 

They have a large purchasing power. 

This was shown when, not long ago. 
one of the big dailies cut down its 
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musical department, two of the largest 
advertisers in the dry goods business com- 
menced to cut their announcements, on 
the ground that the paper which did not 
cater to the music-lovers admitted, on 
the face of it, that it was not read b 
the people that they wanted to reac 
with their goods. 
* * * 

When, some time ago, in venturing in 
modest manner to suggest that Geral- 
dine Farrar’s views with regard to 
matrimony were somewhat open to crit- 
icism, I enumerated a number of musi- 
cians who were happily married and who 
were able to maintain their position in 
the artistic world, as well as rejoice in 
a beautiful home life, I included Mme. 
Matzenauer and Ferrari-Fontana. 

When there was trouble in that family 
a number of those who like to prove me 


a false prophet, and especially those who 
take Miss Farrar’s view—that art and 
matrimony do not go together (though, 
incidentally, by the bye, she did it, after 
all)—inundated me with sarcastic refer- 
ences to the Matzenauer trouble. 


I am sorry that there is trouble be- 
tween the great opera singer and the 
distinguished Italian tenor, who, by the 
bye, is now in Italy. 

I did hear that the cause of the dis- 
turbance which broke up this happy 
family, which boasts of a beautiful little 
daughter, was that the old adage, “Love 
me, love my dog,” had been expanded to, 
“but don’t love my maid.” 


However, let me say, for the benefit 
of those who are interested in such mat- 
ters and who like the latest gossip, that 
this has been dissipated by Mme. Matz- 
enauer herself, for in her bill of com- 
plaint, according to the reliable daily 
press, she has named no less than five co- 
respondents. 

And so it goes! 

Says 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Gadski and Williams Recitals 
Open the New York Season 


Soprano Makes a Success of Her Experiment with ‘Popular Prices”’ at 
Carnegie Hall—Tenor in Excellent Voice, Delights His Hearers 


at Aeolian Hall 


S if to symbolize how thoroughly 
A musical New York is to be filled in 
the process of the next six months, the 
season opened last Sunday afternoon with 
two recitals, both vocal. Musical activi- 
ties of more or less account have, it is 
true, been current for some weeks past, 
but Sunday’s doings may be set down as 
officially inaugurative since an_ in- 
terminable sequence of others follows 
hard upon their heels. On Monday there 
came another concert, on Tuesday a 
fourth and all through the rest of this 
week sweet singers and doughty instru- 
mentalists were in action. Accomplish- 
ments not recorded here will be chron- 
icled in these columns next week. 

Mme. Gadski and Evan Williams began 
the serious business. The German so- 
prano held forth at Carnegie Hall, the 
Welsh tenor charmed at AZolian. Sum- 
mer lingered enervatingly in the air and 
anybody could have been forgiven for 
secretly desiring a trip to one of the 
beaches rather than to the concert halls. 
But whatever the preferences may have 
been, the heat seemed not to have de- 
terred anyone who wanted to assist at 
the opening musical ceremonies. Both 
halls held crowds, both crowds brimmed 
with pent-up enthusiasm, and _ both 
artists came off in triumph. 

Mme. Gadski, profiting by what she 
observed at the Civic Orchestra concert 
last summer, when 2000 persons could 
not obtain admission to Madison Square 
Garden, determined to experiment in 
popular prices and reduced the charge 


for the best chairs to one and one-half 
dollars, and other seats in proportion. 
The auditorium was crowded—a note- 
worthy fact even in view of the Metro- 
politan soprano’s popularity as a recital- 
ist. The plan has really a basis of sound 
common sense and might very well be 
pursued by other artists of standing—to 
say nothing of mediocrities—to lucrative 
advantage. Seats filled at modest prices 
are, after all, better than seats filled with 
“dead-heads” or, worse still, with empti- 
ness. Here is food for cogitation. 

Mme. Gadski’s programs are never 
very different one year from the other, 
but they have, at least, the merit of con- 
taining a large percentage of master- 
songs. On Sunday, she had Schubert’s 
“Ungeduld,” “Death and the Maiden,” 
“Gretchen am Spinnrad,’ two numbers 
from Schumann’s “Dichterliebe,” Franz’s 
“Es hat die Rose sich beklagt” and 
“Stille Sicherheit,” Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Brahms’s “Auf dem 
Kirchhof” and “Vergebliches Standchen” 
and Strauss’s “Meinem Kinde” and 
“Zueignung.” Then there were some 
French, English and Irish folksongs, the 
famous Russian “Red Sarafan,” a 
charming “Cradle Song” of Weber’s and 
a dainty “Children’s Song” by the sing- 
er’s gifted accompanist, Francis Moore. 
Naturally there were repetitions and ex- 
tras, among them Franz’s “Im Herbst”— 
the dramatically impassioned interpreta- 





tion of which remains one of the so- 
prano’s finest feats—the “Erlking,” Tau- 
bert’s “Soldier Song” and the “Valkyr 
Cry.” 

What with open-air opera perform- 
ances, the orchestra concert and a trip 
all the way to San Francisco and back 
so that an al fresco “Aida” should not, 
because of Emmy Destinn’s eleventh- 
hour defection, have to be given with 
Aida left out—what with all these, Mme. 
Gadski’s vacation has not been entirely 
one of rest and roses and the warm- 
weather joys in which prima donnas are 
popularly supposed to delight. There 
were moments on Sunday when her voice 
sounded tired and worn, when she made 
more or less distant excursions from 
the pitch and when her phrasing, as has 
been noticeable for some time now, was 
spasmodic and choppy. On the other 
hand, she sang her Schubert, her Schu- 
mann, her Brahms and her Franz (par- 
ticularly) with that warmth and sym- 
pathetic sense that she has always im- 
parted to their interpretation. Nor were 
there lacking smoothness of tone and 
the winning beauty of timbre that char- 
acterizes this voice at its best in the two 
adorable songs of Franz (whom singers 
are just beginning to discover), in the 
entrancing lyric of Dvorak or in the de- 
licious “Lullaby” of Weber. Dramati- 
cally Mme. Gadski’s “Erlking” (given as 
an extra) is always fine and much might 
be said of the way in which she voiced 
the noble moods of Brahms’s superb and 
exalted grave-yard song, and Strauss’s 
impassioned “Zueignung.” 

The audience found great satisfaction 
in her singing of “Long, Long Ago,” 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” and Mr. Moore’s 
“Children’s Song.” She had to repeat 
these and—it is a pleasure to record— 
Franz’s “Es hat die Rose,” a song that 
seems at last to be coming into its own. 
It is a pity that Mme. Gadski no longer 
sings the songs of MacDowell. She used 
to do them beautifully and they are cer- 
tainly in greater need of championing 
to-day than the American songs which 
this singer has been using for some time, 
most of which are exceedingly trivjal 
and banal. ; 

Francis Moore’s accompaniments left 
nothing to be desired. Bm. F. F 


Evan Williams at His Best 


At AXolian Hall at the same time Evan 
Williams was delighting his admirers— 
and they are many in New York—in a 
program that will go on record as one 
of the most taxing any concert singer 
has presented in the metropolis. They 
business of singing twenty-five or more 
songs in an afternoon is not uncommon; 
even fledglings undertake it and accom- 
plish it with more or less credit. But 
on this occasion it was not a matter of 
a long list of songs; it was ten arias that 
Mr. Williams gave and he gave them all 
superbly. Two Handel airs. “Total 
Eclipse” from “Samson,” “How Vain Is 
Man” from “Judas Maccabeus,”’ Men- 
delssohn’s “Be Thou Faithful Unto 
Death” from “St. Paul,” the “Ave Maria” 
from Flotow’s “Stradella,” “In Native 
Worth” from Haydn’s “Creation,” “Qh, 
Days of Grief” from Bruch’s “Arminius,” 
“Ah, Moon of My Delight” from Liza 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” and “On 
Away, Awake Beloved!” from Coleridge- 





Taylor’s “Hiawatha”—these were given 
in succession. Then came a group of 
songs, “The Stirrup Cup” by Kramer, 
Harry Gilbert’s (his accompanist “Oh, 
Were My Love Yon Lilac Fair,” Bur- 
leigh’s “Your Lips Are Wine” from 
“Passionale,” Class’s Nocturne and 
Protheroe’s “Love’s Ecstasy.” And at 
the end “Lend Me Your Aid” from the 
“Queen of Sheba.” 

An average able tenor sings one Han- 
del air at the beginning of his program 
and then three or four groups of songs. 
He would sing more arias if he had the 
ability to hold himself in reserve. Mr. 
Williams’s singing at the close of Sun- 
day’s program proved once again that 
he has a very individual gift; he can 
sing a list of arias like this and be fresh 
after two hours’ singing. What is more 
important, perhaps, is how Mr. Williams 
sang. And it may be set down that he 
has not sung in such splendid voice in 
New York in a long time. 

The beautiful lyric quality was there 
with all its charm, its characteristic 
smoothness. Dramatically Mr. Williams 
rose to heights and after the big Bruch 
aria, which he sang with ruthless sweep 
and fiery emotion, he received an ovation 
last lasted until he reappeared on the 
stage several times to bow. Of the vari- 
ous items special comment is hardly nec- 
essary in the case of a singer so well- 
established as Evan Williams. His Han- 
del singing is a lesson for all who essay 
the oratorio. He phrases Handel fault- 
lessly; he feels its spirit and when he 
sings “No Star, No Moon, All Dark” 
he colors every bit of the music so as to 
make it reveal the mood tellingly. The 
old Flotew air and the wonderful Haydn 
were revelations of pure singing. 

The songs were also admirably done, 
Mr. Gilbert’s winning marked applause, 
which Mr. Williams generously shared 
with his accompanist, signaling him to 
rise and receive the audience’s approval. 
The fine Burleigh “Your Lips Are Wine” 
made a deep impression, splendid com- 
position that it is, and the Class Noc- 


turne, one of this gifted musician’s 
earlier efforts, charmed sung piano 
throughout. The audience enjoyed every 


bit of the program and at the close sat 
in its seats, awaiting Mr. Williams’s 
usual encores. The singer returned to 
the stage and explained that the warm 
weather doubtless made everyone feel 
like getting out of ASolian Hall—he said 
he felt like it—and that he would sing 
one extra and give them the others when 
he returned in January. 

Mr. Gilbert played the accompani- 
ments with mastery and much sympa- 
thy. A. W. K. 





Louis Shenk’s Recital 


At A®olian Hall Monday evening a 
baritone, Louis Shenk, sought favor in a 
recital of songs. Mr. Shenk comes from 
Dayton, it appears, and has for some 
time been a resident in this locality. An 
audience of moderate size heard him, and 
gave evidences of sufficient pleasure over 
his performance of a program that 
ranged over a diversity of moods. There 
were lieder of Schubert (including the 
“Wanderer,” “Trock’ne Blume” and 
“Doppelganger”), Tschaikowsky, Franz, 
arias of Pergolesi and Verdi, and songs 
by MacDowell, Cadman, Chadwick and 
even the singer himself. Mr. Shenk has 
a good voice, of agreeable and rather 
lyrical quality, within a somewhat lim- 
ited compass, but less enticing when he 
sends it high or carries it low; and if not 
flawless, his treatment of it is not vicious, 
and he phrases intelligently. But Mr. 
Shenk’s besetting fault is a darkly mo- 
notonous delivery. Excepting the fine 
songs of MacDowell and Cadman, by far 
his most successful efforts of the evening, 
his performances were without contrast 
of color and style, or emotional persua- 
siveness. He sang the “Trock’ne Blume” 
just as he sang the “Wanderer,” and the 
“Doppelgiinger” very much as he sang 
both. And the same held true of his 
Franz and his Verdi and his Pergolesi— 
all given with the same persistent uni- 
formity of somber color. Yet by direct- 
ing his efforts toward that end, there is 
no reason Mr. Shenk should not learn to 
vary his interpretations and brighten his 
singing generally. 

His accompanist was one George 
Shackley, who accomplished a variety of 
queer things in some of the songs. 


F. P. 





Pennsylvania Clubs to Form Federation 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 6.—One of 
the most important movements for the 
advancement of Pennsylvania musically 
will be the organization of the music 
clubs of the State into a State Federa- 
tion of Musica] Clubs. Mrs. Charles C. 
Collins, the State president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musica! Clubs, has 
perfected plans for meetings on Nov. 7 
and 8. A full representation from all 
parts of the State is expected. M. B. S. 


AMERICAN SOLOISTS 
IN POPULAR SERIES 


Helen Stanley and Eddy Brown at 
Fifth Manhattan Concert— 
Audience Large 


Two American soloists, Helen Stanley, 
soprano, and Eddy Brown, violinist, drew 
a large audience to the Manhattan Op- 
era House last Sunday evening for the 
fifth of the popular series of concerts 
given by the Managing and Producing 
Company. The orchestra, under Oscar 
Spirescu, contributed its share to the 
success of the event by performing in 
splendid style the “Rienzi” Overture, 
Charpentier’s “Impressions d’Italie,” 
Massenet’s “Phédre” Overture, Introduc- 
tion to “Secret of Suzanne” and Liszt’s 
Polonaise in E. Greatest enthusiasm 
was demonstrated for the Charpentier 
Symphonic Suite, four colorful sketches, 


replete with atmosphere. The first of 
the group, “Serenade,” was repeated. 
Mr. Spirescu’s conducting is gaining in 
authority and his men are responding 
with greater precision. All the orches- 
tral numbers, in fact, met with the ap- 
proval of the audience. 

Miss Stanley sang the familiar aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” an aria 
from “Carmen” and, as an encore, “Il 
est doux” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” 
Her tones were warm and rich and her 
general method of singing artistic and 
sympathetic. She was heartily and de- 
servedly applauded. 

Eddy Brown chose the Mendelssohn 
E Minor Concerto for his first public 
New York appearance this season. He 
performed with greater authority and 
with more sense of style than at any 
former appearance in this city. Tech- 
nical difficulties hold no terrors for Mr. 
Brown and his powers of endurance are 
amazing. After the concerto he played 
Victor Kiizdé’s “Witches’ Dance” as an 
encore and followed that with two Bach 
menuets. In no number was his com- 
mand of the instrument more clearly 
demonstrated than in the ‘Witches’ 
Dance.” Dazzling pyrotechnics, brilliant 
double stopping, beautifully executed 
trills seemed simple under his deft fin- 
gers. He received an ovation that was 
spontaneous and merited. H. B. 





CHERNIAVSKYS STIR SPOKANE 





Trio’s Virtuosity and Emotional Depth 
Satisfying to Audience 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 2.—The second 
concert of the Cherniavsky Trio at the 
Auditorium Theater attracted a fair au- 
dience. The trio presented a program 
of high quality, of which the star num- 
ber was the Arensky Trio, Op. 32, in D 
Minor, for pianoforte, violin and ’cello. 
It was pervaded with atmosphere and 
extremely felicitous effect. All the 
movements were warmly applauded, the 
pianist, Jan Cherniavsky, earning spe- 
cial commendation. Leo Cherniavsky, 
the violinist, displayed considerable vir- 
tuosity, abundant temperament and a 
clear perception of accent and phrasing 
in the Vieuxtemps Violin Concerto, Op. 
31, No. 4. 

Chopin is evidently Jan Cherniavsky’s 
predilection. He is facile, not to say 
tempestuous. The “Blacksmith” came 
in for some tremendous pounding. The 
Polonaise in A Flat Minor was distinctly 
the best offering of the group. Great 
applause induced as encores Chopin’s 
Valse and Prelude. 

Mischel Cherniavsky, the ’cellist, gave 
a number of offerings with taste, skill 
and feeling. The Saint-Saéns “Allegro 
Appassionata” gave the audience most 
satisfaction. His encore was Offenbach’s 
“Musette.” M. S. 





Gabrilowitsch to Appear as Conductor 
on Nov. 5 in Manhattan Concert 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, will 
appear as a conductor for the first time 
in this country on Nov. 5, at the concert 
at the Manhattan Opera House. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Gabrilowitsch, will con- 
duct Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony. He will also appear as soloist 
that evening, playing the principal part 
in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, for piano 
and orchestra. In addition to this, he 
will accompany his wife, Clara Clemens, 
the contralto, in a group of songs. The 
entire program will be devoted to Rus- 
sian music. While he has never con- 
ducted in this country before, Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch several seasons ago in Munich 
organized and directed a series of his- 
toric orchestral concerts. 
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cel Number of Bookings in 
Leading Auditoriums Gives 
Promise of Unprecedented 
Number of Demands Upon 
Prosperity-Swollen Purses of 
Music Lovers—Philharmonic 
Celebrates 75th Birthday— 
People’s Symphony Seeks 
Million-Dollar Endowment — 
Chamber Music Societies Par- 
ticularly Active — Choruses 
Have Ambitious Plans 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 


OTHING is more af 
fected by prosperity 
—or the lack of it— 
than a luxury. Music 
is commonly regard- 
ed in the United 
States as one of our 
luxuries, and until! 
the rank and file of 
our population con- 
sider their music as 
only second to their 
daily bread, we shall 
not be justified in 
classing it as a 
Now, of all the prosperity 


necessity. 
that has been created in this country by 
the war (or was it by the Democratic 
Party?) a large majority rests in New 


York. Therefore, the purses of those 
New Yorkers who enjoy concerts contain 
an extra large supply of money for this 
purpose, while the strangers in our midst 
also approach the box-office window with 
pockets bulging. Such are the prospects 
for New York’s 1916-17 concert season, 
which began last Sunday. 

In 1913, when John C. Freund made 
his estimate of the amount of money the 
United States spends annually for music, 
he set down under the head of concerts 
the sum of $30,000,000. In the three 
years since then the expenditure has un- 
doubtedly increased all along the line, 
and if we spent $30,000,000 on concerts 
in 1913, we probably spend $35,000,000 in 
1916. 


New York’s Share 


Of this amount how much is spent in 
New York? Nobody will ever know, un- 
less some public accountant devotes sev- 
eral months of his time to the investi- 
gation—and finds the persons in posses- 
sion of the necessary figures willing to 
divulge them. However, it is safe enough 
to venture the assumption that New 
York’s share of the $35,000,000 per 
annum for- concerts amounts to at least 
$2,000,000. Considering the relative 
prices for amusements in the metropolis 
and other parts of the country, that is 
a modest estimate. 

Some of the MusICcCAL AMERICA corre- 
spondents in this Special Fall Issue have 
given financial figures to show the 
musical prosperity of their towns. For 
instance, Pittsburgh concert-givers can 
base their calculations upon the fact that 
the steel city’s daily payroll is more than 
$1,750,000. How much greater, then, is 
the salary total upon which concert- 
givers in New York may make their 
levy! Again, in Washington, D. C., the 
concert courses of two local managers 
represent more than $100,000 spent on 
music in a single season. Then what 
must be the expenditure in New York, 
with its conflicting concerts almost every 
day in the season? 





Carnegie Hall’s Capacity 


Lvok at the matter from another angle. 
Carnegie Hall in New York has 2626 
seats. At the $2 scale—$2 for orchestra 
seats, with balcony and gallery seats 
scaled in proportion—$4,000 represents a 
capacity audience. When the scale is 
$2.50 the capacity receipts jump to 
$5,200. . Now, it is no easy matter to 
draw an audience large enough to fill 
Carnegie Hall, but with all the orchestral 
concerts that are given there and the re- 
citals by famous artists, it is safe to 
say that there are several houses over 
$3,000 each week in the season. Now 
and then the amount reaches the maxi- 
mum figure quoted above. 

By the way, we were informed the 
other day by Rudolph Heck, manager of 
the Carnegie Hall box-office, that the 


bookings for the hall are far in excess of 


Leading Choral Conductors of New 
York. No. 1, Frank Damrosch, Mn- 
sical Art Society; No. 2, Kurt 
Schindler, Schola Cantorum; No. 3, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Schumann 
Club; No. 4, Carnegie Hall, Where 
Some of the Large Choral Concerts 
Are Given; No. 5, Louis Koemmenich, 
Oratorio Society, Mendelssohn Glee 


those for last season. “In fact,” said 
Mr. Heck, “almost every date is taken 
with the exception of the first three 
nights of the week, which are not in so 
much demand.” 

Again, there is AZolian Hall, which has 
1302 seats divided as follows: Orchestra 
seats, 790; balcony seats, 386; box seats, 
126. Suppose the prices are $2 for or- 
chestra seats, $2.50 for box seats, and 
$1.50 for balcony. You can figure out 
for yourself the total receipts—while we 
plunge ahead to other considerations, first 
of which is the following: 


JEeolian Hall Booked Up 


Concert Hall is virtually 
booked up solid from Oct. 8 until the 
end of the concert season, with the ex- 
ception.of the slack period at Christmas 
time,” such isthe statement of pros- 
pects. made to MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week by Clarendon Pfeiffer, the manager 
of the concert hall. “The season is start- 
ing very early this year,” continued Mr. 
Pfeiffer, “and our bookings for October 
are 35 per.cent greater than they were 
in the sanie,month last year. Practically 
every afternoon from now until Christ- 
mas time is taken up, This: season is 


* Holian 


going to be the record, one of.the four in . 
And as olian, 


fELolian Hall’s history.” 
Hall goes, so goes the season. This au- 
ditorium, by the way, has a.new system 
of stage lighting that is expected to de- 
light the artists who appear there. 

It is as a forecast of the. plans of 
New York’s concert-giving organizations 
that this article is intended (a forecast of 
the individual recitals would require a 
Special Fall Issue for itself). The vet- 
eran of these organizations is the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, which is 
entering upon its seventy-fifth season. 
The jubilee year of the orchestra will 








be celebrated by a series of five gala con- 
certs in January. 
“A round two dozen novelties and re- 


vivals will be included in the Philhar- . 


monic’s jubilee year programs,” relates 
Josef Stransky, the orchestra’s conduc- 
tor, “and chief among the novelties is 
the Richard Strauss ‘Alpine’ Symphony, 
which has not yet been heard in New 
York. As _you will recall, the music for 
the ‘Alpine’ was held up in transit from 
Germany last year.” The remaining 
novelties and revivals are the following: 

Strauss’s Festival Music from “Guntram,’ 
Tschaikowsky’s little-known “Voyerode” 
Overture, Mendelssohn's “Italian Symphony,’ 
Strauss’s “Macbeth,” Liszt’s ‘“‘Die Ideale” and 
“Kaust’’ Symphony, Sibelius’s Second Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s two ‘Nocturnes,’ Dvorak’s 
Second Slavic Rhapsody, Rubin Goldmark’s 
tone poem, “Samson,” Widor’s Third Sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Manfred,’ the Bach- 
Res ger B Minor Suite, Henry Hadley’s “Sym- 
phonie Fantasia,’’ Mozart’s “Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony, Dvorak’s First Symphony, Rachmani- 
noff’s “Isle of Death,’’ Wagner’s early “Chris- 
topher Columbus’’ Overture, his ‘“Huldigungs- 
march” and the “Centennial March” (com- 
posed for the Philadelphia Exposition of 
1876), César Franck’s “Chasseur Maudit,’ 
Grainger’s new “In a Nutshell” Suite, Liszt’s 
“Epilogue to Tasso,” MacDowell’s ‘“Wood- 
land Suite’ and Victor Herbert’s “Irish 
Rhapsody.” 

Three American works may be done 


by the Philharmonic: 

“Two Sketches’ by George F. 
syvmphonie poem, Edmund Severn; 
the Sea,’”’ Henry F. Gilbert. 


Philharmonic Soloists 


While the..Philharmonic’s concerts of 
lastaSeason that. were most strongly sup- 
ported were those which were entirely 
orchestral, still the society presents a 
strong list of soloists for 1916-17: 


Boyle; a 
“Riders to 


Josef Hofmann, Mischa Elman, Frances 
Alda, Ernest Schelling, Guiomar Novaes, Al- 
ma Gluck, Percy Grainger, Theo Karle, Leo 
Schulz, Elena Gerhardt. Julia Culp, Maxi- 
milian Piizer, Carl Friedberg, Yolanda Mérdé, 
Efrem Zimbalist, and Margarete Matzenauer. 


The New York season of the Philhar 





Club and Beethoven Society; No. 6, 
Arthur D. Woodruff, University Glee 


Club; No. 7, Walter Henry Hall, 
Columbia University Chorus, Mu- 
surgia Sixteen, and Columbia Uni- 


versity Choir; No. 8, Victor Harris, St. 
Cecilia Club and Wednesday Morning 
Singing Club; No. 9, W. R. Chapman, 
Rubinstein Club. 


monic will include twelve subscription 
concerts on Thursday evenings, sixteen 
Friday afternoons, four Saturday eve- 
nings, and twelve Sunday afternoons, all 
subscription series at Carnegie Hall. 

The indefatigable Mr. Stransky has 
put his body of players through a certain 
process of re-organization since last sea- 
son, and there are several changes in the 
personnel, particularly in the string sec- 
tions. 


Damrosch Series at Carnegie 


The most interesting item of news con- 
cerning the Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, as 
related to us by its manager, George 
Engles, the other day, is that the sub- 
scriptions for the AZolian Hall concerts 
have been so large that the orchestra will 
give two additional series of five concerts 

each on Thursday afternoons and Satur- 
dad evenings s at Carnegie Hall, from Nov. 
23 and 25 to March 15 and 17. The prices 
will be truly popular—25 cents to $1.50 
~and the soloists will include these: 


Alma Gluck, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mischa 
Elman, Guiomar Novaes, Ethel Leginska, 
besides the choir from the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine. 


As usual, this organization will open 
the orchestral season in New York on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 22, at Atolian 
Hall, where a series of sixteen Sunday 
afternoon concerts and eight Fridays will 
be given, the Sundays extending to 
March 4 and the Fridays from Oct. 27 
to March 2. 

“What novelties is Mr. Damrosch going 
to offer?” we asked of Mr. Engles last 
week, and we learned that the sym- 
phony’s conductor is somewhat chary of 
announcing novelties in advance, owing 


[Continued on page 14] 
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to some unhappy experiences in the way 
of the duplication of the same work on 
programs of several orchestras. How- 
ever, the booklet of the society shows 
these “first times” for the first eight 
weeks of the season: 

Ravel, “Valses nobles et sentimentales” ; 
Leroux, Choral et Marche Funebre and Air 
de Ballet: Rabaud, Symphony in E Minor; 
Elgar, “Sospiri”: Sinigaglia, Etude caprice 
for Strings: Ravel, Introduction and Alle- 
gro for Harp; Taniew, Concerto for Piano 
in D Minor. 

Besides these, there will be new works 
by Suk, Grainger, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Stravinsky and (bravo!) two American 
composers, Charles Martin Loeffler and 
George W. Chadwick. 

Among the soloists at these concerts 
will be: 

Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, Josef Hof- 
mann, Mischa Elman, Elena Gerhardt, Sophie 
Braslau, Carlos Salzedo, O'ga Samnroff, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer, Frieda 
Hempel, Alb2rt Spalding. Julia Claussen, 
George Barrére, Percy Grainger, Alexander 
Saslavsky and Engelbert Roentgen. 

The changes in the personnel of the 
orchestra include Mr. Roentgen, solo 
’cellist, Il‘'a Sch'o'nik, second concert- 
master, and Achilli Villani, first clarinet. 


Dancers for Young People 


Continuing his custom of many years, 
Mr. Damrosch will conduct the six Sat- 
urday afternoon Symphony Concerts for 
Young People at Carnegie Hall, opening 
on Nov. 18 and closing on March 10, and 
in these the orchestra will be assisted by 
Albert Spalding, Alma Gluck, Harold 
Bauer, Julia Claussen, the choir of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and a 
dance program will be given by the Rus- 
sian dancers, Andreas Pavley and Serge 
Oukrainsky. Also Mr. Damrosch will re- 
sume his explanatory talks on his pro- 
grams for the Music Lovers’ Club. 

A million dollars is the tidy little sum 
that is now being sought for the endow- 
ment fund of the Peop!e’s Symphony Con- 
certs, now beginning the seventeen‘h sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall. There will be a 
still greater reduction in the prices, with 
more ten cent seats than ever before. 
The entire upper balcony, part of the 
lower balcony, the last three rows in the 
dress circle and some of the side boxes 
will be sold at this price. These rates of 
admission, when Carnegie Hall is sold 
out, scarcely more than pay the rent of 
the hall, so there is room for a deficit at 
each concert. 

People’s Symphony Dates 

The dates for the concerts are Sunday 
afternoons, Oct. 22, Dec. 24 and April 1. 
Christine Miller will be the soloist in the 
first concert. Franz X. Arens is again 
the conductor. 

There will be no regular subscription 
series of the Russian Symphony this sea- 
son, but the orchestra has been engaged 
by Max Sanders for a series of chamber 
symphony concerts in the Harris The- 
ater, starting on the evening of Sunday, 
Nov. 5. In these concerts the conductor, 
Modest Altschuler, will only have the 
string section of his orchestra, augmented 
by certain wind and percussion instru- 
ments, and the offerings will be numbers 
particularly suited to such an orchestral 
combination, with several by American 
composers. 

More than ever will New York be in- 
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vaded by orchestras from other cities, 
with the accustomed concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and with one program 
each by two Western organizations, the 
Minneapolis and the Cincinnati — 
phonies; all three to be heard at Car- 
negie Hall. The first of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s five pairs of dates are Thursday 
evening, Nov. 2, and Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 4. 

A resident orchestra, with the aim of 
popularizing American music and artists, 
is the Orchestral Society of New York, 





Some of New York’s Leading Orchestral 
Conductors. No. 1—Josef Stransky,. 
Philharmonic Society. No. 2—Walter | 
Damrosch, Symphony Society. No. I 
—Franz X. Arens, People’s Symphony 
Concerts e | 


Max Jacobs, conductor, which gives four 
concerts at the Cort Theater on Sunday 
afternoons, Nov. 5, Dec. 10, Jan. 14 and 
Feb. 11. A group of American composi- 
tions and a native work will be featured 
in each of the concerts. 

The orchestral players of a few years 
hence are receiving their first orchestral 
training in two excellent organizations. 


~ The older of these is the Young Men’s 


Symphony Orchestra, founded by Alfred 
Lincoln Seligman, and conducted by Ar- 
nold Volpe. The society will give two 
concerts in A€olian Hall, on Sunday 
afternoons, Feb. 11 and April 29. 


Noted Composers to Conduct 


Noted composers, as well as unknown 
ones, will conduct performances of their 
works by the Kriens Symphony Club, 
Christiaan Kriens, conductor. The orches- 
tra will give one concert at ASolian Hall 
in January, one in Carnegie Hall on April 
29, and two concerts at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium in December and April. 
Walter Damrosch, Victor Herbert and 
Reginald de Koven will conduct some of 
the rehearsals and concerts. All the solo- 
ists will be new artists brought out for 
the first time. 

The alignment of the city’s choruses 
remains about the same. Oldest of the 
choruses is the Oratorio Society of New 
York, conducted by Louis Koemmenich. 
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A feature of its concerts at Carnegie 
Hall will be the repetition of Bossi’s 
“Joan of Arc.” The complete schedule 
of works and soloists is as follows: 


“Joan of Arc,” Bossi; Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 6. Marie Sundelius, Rose Bryant, Grace 
D. Northrup, Morgan Kingston, Clifford 
Cairns, Master Lewis Perkinson. ‘The Mes- 
siah,” Handel; Thursday evening, Dec. 28, 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 30. Mabel Garri- 
son, Alma Beck, Reed Miller, Arthur Middle- 


ton. “Elijah,” Mendelssohn; Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 13. Grace Kerns, Mme. Nevada 
Van der Veer, Albert Lindquist, Lou's 


Passion, Bach; 


Mme. 


Graveure. St. Matthew 


Thursday evening, April 5. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Henriette Wakefield, Paul 
Draper, Reinald Werrenrath, Frank Croxton. 

A power in the field of classic choral 
music, the Musical Art Society, con- 
ducted by Frank Damrosch, will give its 
two concerts at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
19 and March 20. 


Schola Cantorum Concerts 


Radical in the matter of introducing 
choral novelties is the Schola Cantorum 
of New York, of which Kurt Schindler is 
the conductor. It will resurre its two 
concerts at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 31, and on Wednesday eve- 









































ning, March 28. The soloists will be 
| Peterson and Oscar Seagle. 

alter Henry Hall is to perform the 
“Messiah” with his Columbia University 
Chorus at Carnegie Hall in December, 
and “Samson and Delilah” in the spring. 
The University choir will be enlarged to 
permit the performance of special works, 
and two recitals of rarely heard music 
will be given. Mr. Hall has also or- 
ganized in permanent form a men’s club, 
called the Musurgia Sixteen. 


Join Philharmonic Jubilee 


Having celebrated its own fiftieth 
birthday last year, the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, under Louis Koemmenich, will join 
with the Philharmonic Society in its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary concert at Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 18 and 21. Its three 
regular concerts will be given at the 
Hotel Astor as follows: Nov. 28, Marie 
Sundelius, soloist; Feb. 6, with Merle 
Alcock; April 17, soloist not announced. 
Mr. Koemmenich will introduce new com- 
positions by German, Paladilhe, Born- 
schein, Kernochan, Hadley, Bartholomew, 
etc. 

New York’s strong choral society of 
college men, the University Glee Club, 
under Arthur D. Woodruff, will give its 
usual two concerts at the Hotel Astor on 
Feb. 1 and April 26. The first concert 
eww 4 introduce soloists selected from the 
club. 


St. Cecilia Extends Schedule 


Standing for serious musical ideals, the 
St. Cecilia Club, under Victor Harris, 
now has a singing membership of more 
than 160. To celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of the founding of the club in 
1906, the organization has decided to ex- 
pand its concerts of two per season to 
three. These concerts will take place as 
usual at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 12, Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 20, and Tuesday evening, 
April 17. Among the assisting artists 
already engaged are Louis Graveure and 
Reinald Werrenrath, and the club will 
also be assisted by a small orchestra. 
Mr. Harris will introduce a number of 
new works, and among these are num- 
bers specially composed for the club by 
J. Bertram Fox, Liza Lehmann, Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 





Carl Hahn, Conductor of Arion Society 
and Mozart Society 


Sir Charles Villiers Stanford and Victor 
Harris. 

Mr. Harris will also continue his work 
as conductor of the Wednesday Morning 
Singing Club, which meets in his own 
studio. 

Another splendid women’s chorus of 
musical, rather than social purposes, is 
the Schumann Club, directed by Percy 
Rector Stephens, which will give two 
concerts at the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon- 
day evenings, Jan. 29, and April 16. 


Eliminates Dancing 


For thirty years a ee ge wes for 
American music, the Rubinstein Club, W. 
R. Chapman, conductor, will introduce 
in its concerts at the Waldorf-Astoria 
works by the following: George W. 
Chadwick, Gottlieb Federlein, Albert 
Mildenberg, Edward MacDowell, Floy 
Little Bartlett, Victor Herbert and H. 
Waldo Warner. Desiring to preserve the 
Rubinstein purely as a musical club, the 
officers have eliminated dancing from all 
the club functions except the annual ball. 
The dates of the concerts are Dec. 6, 
Feb. 20 and April 10. 

This will be Louis Koemmenich’s first 
entire year as conductor of the Bee- 
ive two con- 
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thoven Society, which will 
certs at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, on Jan. 


Orchestral Conductors Who Are Performing a Valuable Service to Music in New York. Left to Right: Modest Altschuler, 
17, with a prominent ’cellist as soloist, 


Russian Symphony; Arnold Volpe, Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra; Max Jacobs, Orchestral Society of New York; 
Christiaan Kriens, Kriens Symphony Club 
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and on April 12, with a soloist not yet 
announced. The chorus will sing new 
compositions by David Stanley Smith, 
Vincent d’Indy, Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Carl Hahn, Mabel Daniels, Bruno Huhn, 
etc. 


Carl Hahn’s Choruses 


A woman’s club which has a new direc- 
tor of its choral is the New York Mozart 
Society, which is to be conducted by Carl 
Hahn, also the director of the Arion So- 
ciety’s chorus. The Mozart Society con- 
certs will again be given at the Hotel 
Astor. 

Inaugurating its twenty-fifth season in 
New York, the Kneisel Quartet gives its 
concerts in ASolian Hall on Tuesday eve- 
nings, Nov. 14, Dec. 5, Jan. 9, Feb. 6, 
March 6 and April 3. Among the com- 
positions that Dr. Kneisel is omg my on 
these programs for the first time is Bee- 
thoven’s arrangement for string quartet 
of his pianoforte sonata in E Major, Op. 
14, No. 1, and the Viola Quintet in F 
Major by Anton Bruckner. The sextet, 
“Verklarte Nach,” of Schénberg, is to 
be revived. The list of assisting solo- 
ists will include Mme. Olga Samaroff and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Special Flonzaley Program 


The Flonzaley Quartet will give three 
subscription concerts as usual in Avolian 
Hall, besides a special program, to be 
composed of novelties. For this concert 
subscribers will receive complimentary 
tickets, while the public will be admitted 
at regular box-office prices. 

The series will open Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 28, the program for this occasion 
being in memoriam of the late E. J. De 
Coppet. It will include works that were 
favorites of the lamented founder of the 
organization, these being the Beethoven 
Quartet in E Flat Major, the Mozart 
Quartet in C Major, and the Smetana 
Quartet in E Minor, “Aus meinem Le- 
ben.” The dates of the other regular 
concerts are Tuesday evenings, Jan. 23 
and March 13, while the extra concert 
will be given on the evening of Friday, 
Dec. 29. 


Barrére Organizations 


Of the chamber music organizations 
sponsored by George Barrére, the Little 
Symphony will be heard at the Cort The- 
ater on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 31, the 
Barrére Ensemble at the same house on 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 19, and the Trio 
de Lutece in its first concert of the sea- 
son at the Cort on Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 8. 

The Adele Margulies Trio enters upon 
its thirteenth season at A£®olian Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 7, with an en- 
larged subscription list. The other con- 
certs will be held in the same hall on Jan. 
16 and Feb. 20. Among the novelties 
will be a trio by Jean Cras. Some 
American works will be given, including 
Arthur Foote’s second trio for piano and 
strings. 


Mannes’ Young People’s Program 


An innovation in the New York 
schedule of David and Clara Mannes will 
be that the last concert of their series, 
on Friday afternoon, March 16, will be 
a young people’s program. “We feel 
very strongly that in these chaotic times 
we all need to hear the acknowledged 
classics,” declare the Manneses, and they 
have chosen sonatas by the “three B’s”— 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms—for their 
Tuesday evening programs on Nov. 21 
and Jan. 30, at Molian Hall. In one of 
the recitals Engelbert Roentgen, ’cellist, 
will play with them the Brahms B Minor 
Trio. An American, Cecil Burleigh, is 
represented on the young people’s pro- 
gram. ’ 

A unique acquisition to the city’s list 
of chamber music ensembles is the New 
York Chamber Music Society, headed by 
Carolyn Beebe. It will give concerts at 
Zolian Hall on Oct. 24, Jan. 2 and Feb. 
27. The first of the programs announced 
will include a piano and wind quartet by 
Spohr, a septet by d’Indy for strings, 
two flutes and trumpet, to be played here 
for the first time; a trio by Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, for piano, oboe and viola, and 
a quintet by Fibich, for piano, violin, 
clarinet, French horn and ’cello. 


Chamber Music Downtown 


Not all the good chamber music is to 
be heard in the uptown concert halls. 
The Auxiliary Club-of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, provides rich fare down 
at Washington Irving High School, 
where two series, instead of one, will be 


given this year. The dates are as fol- 


lows: 


Saturday evening course—Oct. 14, Flon- 
zaley Quartet; Nov. 11, David and Clara 
Mannes; Jan. 13, Philharmonic Trio; Feb. 
10, Festival Dancers with Tollefsen Trio; 
March 10, Vicelpian Trio; April 7, Kneisel 
Quartet. Friday evening course—Oct. 27, 
Kneisel Quartet; Nov. 24, Philharmonic Trio; 
Dec. 29, Tollefsen Trio: Jan. 26, David and 
Clara Mannes; Feb. 23, Vicelpian Trio; 
March 23, Flonzaley Quartet. 


Away over on the East Side standard 
chamber music programs are to be heard 
for ten cents at the Educational Alliance, 
where the Educational Chamber Music 
Society will begin its season on Oct. 8. 
The second concert, on Nov. 12, will be 
a Russian program. 


Real “Friends of Music” 


Every year the number of miscellane- 
ous concerts grows apace. One of the 
most serious of the providers of these 
concerts is the Society of the Friends of 
Music, which will give its fourth series 
at the Ritz-Carlton beginning Wednes- 


Concert Season | 





day, Nov. 8. A public performance will 
also be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House early in May, similar to that of 
the Mahler Symphony last year. Among 
the unfrequently heard numbers to be 
performed are these: 


Vocal quartets by Brahms and Stravinsky, 
conducted by Carl Friedberg; two Bach can- 
tatas and orchestral works of Richter, Sac- 
chini and Gretry conducted by Sam Franko; 
piano concertos of Bach and Mozart, played 
by Gu‘iomar Novaes, with an orchestra under 
the direction of Pablo Casals; and the “Kin- 
dertotenlieder” and “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen’’ of Mahler, sung by Tilly Koenen 
and Paul Draper, with orchestral accompani- 
ment conducted by Arthur Bodanzky. 


The city’s Department of Education 
satisfies: general educational needs with 
organ recitals in high schools and with 
lecture recitals by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, 
John Van Cleve and Pearl Cleveland 
Wilson. 


New Sunday Series 
Besides the Metropolitan Opera con- 


certs, there is a new Sunday evening 
series at the Manhattan Opera House, 
with an orchestra conducted by Oscar 
Spirescu, and with prominent soloists. 

Concerts of fashionable distinction are 
the A. M. Bagby musical mornings at 
the Waldorf, Mrs. Anson Dudley Bram- 
hall’s five afternoons of the Tuesday 
salon at Sherry’s, and the Biltmore 
Morning Musicales, on Nov. 3 and 10, 
Dec. 1 and 15, Jan. 12 and 26, and Feb. 
9 and 23. Other events are the con- 
certs for shoppers at Wanamaker’s and 
Lord & Taylor’s, programs of the munici- 
pal orchestra under Henry T. Fleck, con- 
certs in the public schools under the 
auspices of the Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, the musicales of the many 
clubs, and various others. 


Taking into consideration the money 
that must be spent to pay for the mass 
of music enumerated above, is not the 
sum of $2,000,000 a fair estimate to place 
on New York’s expenditure for this sea- 
son’s concerts? 
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Below: 


Universal City Zoo. Above: 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink “Mothering” Two Baby Leopards at the 
The Contralto, with Two Favorites of Motion 


Picture Audiences, Phillips Smalley, the Director (on the Left), and J. Warren 


Kerrigan, Leading Man 


ME. SCHUMANN-HEINK, the fa- 
mous contralto, recently thrilled film 
folk at Universal City, Cal., the home of 
the Universal Film Company, both as 
singer and as lion-tamer. When asked if 
she would care to go into the cage with 
the lions Mme. Schumann-Heink replied: 
“If thé lions won’t scratch my face, 
I’ll go into the cage with them—there’s 
no fear in the heart of a Schumann- 
Heink.” 

As the noted contralto passed through 
the door of the huge cage at the Uni- 
versal Zoo, she was assured by Rex de 
Rosselli, the superintendent, that the 
beasts of the jungle would do her no 


harm. “I am sure,” said de Rosselli 
gallantly, “that if they hear the tones 
from your golden throat they will be- 
—_ as never wild beasts behaved be- 
ore.” 


At first the animals snarled at her, but 
the soothing tones of her voice quieted 
them. While she was in the cage, mo- 
tion pictures were taken of her. After 
leaving the lions’ cage, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink spied a couple of leopard cubs. 
“Oh! What beautiful cats—how I would 
like to play with them!” she cried. “They 
are not very playful, madame,” said 
Superintendent de Rosselli, as he took 
the baby leopards from the cage, “and 
they have sharp claws, so be careful.” 


“Ach, Gott! I’ve had lots of babies 
and | think I will handle these all right.” 

After leaving the Zoo, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink visited the main stage, 
where she met Carl Laemmle, president 
of the Universal company. ‘lhe singer 
watched Phillips Smailey directing “The 
Girl That’s Down” for a few minutes 
and then she consented to sing for the 
people on the stage. The orchestra that 
was playing for Vire:tor Smalley’s com- 
pany played “The Rosary,” and as soon 
as she began to sing, work ceased, and 
an audience of more than 1500 persons 
gathered. 

Then a visit was made to the six 
other outdoor stages, and Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink met all the leading directors 
and film favorites of the Universal com- 
ee and introduced them to the mem- 

ers of her party, which included her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Zelda Heink, Kath. 
erine Hartman, William B. Gross and 
William H. Wheeler of San Diego. 

“I’m going to send you a bill for per- 
forming with my lions,” smilingly said 
President Laemmle. “Better look out,” 
laughingly replied the diva, “maybe 
you'll get a bill from me for giving your 
lions a chance to perform with me.” 





AN ATTEMPT AT KIDNAPPING 





Singer’s Baby Son in Peril—Mrs. H. T. 
Finck as Rescuer 


An attempt was made last week to kid- 
nap the two-years-old son of Mrs. Carl 
Hansmann, sister-in-law of Henry T. 
Finck, the music critic of the New York 
Evening Post, at Mr. Finck’s summer 
home in Georgetown, Conn. Three men, 
to whose identity no clue could be ob- 
tained, drove in a motor car into the 
roadway of the estate, which belonged 
formerly to Mark Twain, and after stop- 
ping to make some pointless inquiries 
about the place, snatched the boy as he 
came into the driveway with his nurse. 
Attracted by the nurse’s screams, Mrs. 
Finck, accompanied by some neighbors 
and several servants, rushed to the scene. 
Apparently frightened, the kidnappers 
took to their car and escaped, though 
not before Mrs. Finck had managed to 
take note of its license number. The 
constable and sheriff were notified and 
the estate will be carefully guarded un- 
til the family returns to New York. 
Mrs. Hansmann was said to be under a 
physician’s care as the result of the 
shock she sustained. She denied that 
threats of any kind had been sent her 
and believes that the abductors planned 
to hold the child for ransom. 

_Mrs. Hansmann, who is a soprano of 
distinction, is the widow of Carl Hans- 
mann, the noted attorney, who died last 
winter. 





MATZENAUER SEEKS DIVORCE 





Metropolitan Star to Bring Suit Against 
Ferrari-Fontana 


Rumors that Mme. Margarete Matzen- 
auer, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, intended to bring suit for di- 
vorce against her husband, Edoardo Fer- 
rari-Fontana. the tenor, were confirmed 
recently by Herbert Cone, a friend and 
attorney for Mme. Matzenauer. Ferrari- 
Fontana is at present in the Italian 
army and papers in the suit will be 
served by publication. Mme. Matzen- 
auer has just taken a large house in Sev- 
enty-fifth Street, near Central Park. Her 
little daughter is with her. 
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HOW NEW YORK MANAGERS VIEW THE SITUATION 











of Concert Tours 





The American Resident Artist Comes into His 
Own as the Inrush of European Celebrities 
Ceases—Some Changes in the Managerial 
Fold—Price-Cutting Evil Discussed—Outlines 








pee] OT often does the musical manager have an opportunity to write his 





too, names that have been 


opinions without fear of the heavy hand of censorship. 
partment of MusicAL AMERICA’s Special Fall Issue, however, the blue 
pencil has been used sparingly, for it is essentially a managerial issue. 

A glance over the contributions to these particular pages will 
reveal a number of new names in the managerial ranks. 
conspicuous 


In this de- 


Then, 


in previous seasons are missing. 


One noteworthy change that will be apparent to the observer is the compara- 
tively small number of new European artists presented for exploitation in America 


this season. 


When the war cry was sounded abroad in 1914 there were ominous 


predictions that the United States would be flooded with European singers and in- 
strumentalists who would seek here the patronage denied them abroad. That fore- 
cast materialized to a certain degree for the ensuing twelve months, but the process 
of assimilation has practically ended and normal conditions obtain again. 

Nevertheless, it is manifest that to-day the resident American artist is favored 
to an extent never before known in our musical history. The sensational European 
“find” is rare now. The artist committees of various music committees and the in- 
dividual local managers care less about the European reputations of musicians. 
They are more concerned over the ability of an artist to please their audiences, 
regardless of the opinions of the critics in Berlin, Milan, Paris or Munich. 

The result of this change of attitude has been the increased popularity of the 


home-grown product. 


The Americans—that is,.those artists who made their per- 


manent homes here—have come into their own. 
Here follow the statements of the managers. 








Distinguished Artists on 
| Wolfsohn Bureau’s Roster 








long and notable list of artists of in- 
ternational reputation will be pre- 
sented to the American concert-going 
public by the Wolfsohn Bureau during 
the coming season. 

Among the early arrivals from Europe 
will be Frieda Hempel, the brilliant so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, whose concert 
work is under the direction of the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau. Miss Hempel made her 
first New York recital appearance last 
season, and with such success that an- 
other has been arranged for early in the 
coming season. Her new operatic réles 
will be announced at an early date. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, whose follow- 
ing in the concert world places her in a 
unique position, will fill various recital 
and concert engagements throughout the 
season. 

The return of Elena Gerhardt, the dis- 
tinguished German lieder singer, who 
last visited this country in 1914-15, is 
announced. Miss Gerhardt will arrive in 
November, and will fill 
throughout the country until May. New 
York will hear her in several recitals, as 
well as with orchestras. 


Emilio de Gogorza, the noted bari- 
tone, in addition to two New York re- 
citals, will make several concert tours, 
visiting the larger cities of the East and 
Middle West. 


Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who spent the 
summer at Lake Placid, returned to the 
city recently, and will begin rehearsals 
at the opera house early in November. 
She will be heard as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra this win- 
ter, and her second New York recital is 
announced for a date in March. 


Two notable returns to the concert 
stage this season are those of Alma 
Gluck, thé soprano, and her famous hus- 
band, Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist. Mr. 
Zimbalist’s first New York appearance 
will be in October, and Mme. Gluck’s 
initial bow will be made in November. 
Prior to those appearances both artists 
will give recitals in the Middle West. 
Mr. Zimbalist will make a tour of forty 
concerts, during March and April, with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
travelling as far as the Pacific coast. 

Admirers of the art of Reinald Wer- 


engagements . 


renrath, the baritone, will be interested 
to know that this gifted singer will give 
three recitals-in the city this season, in- 
stead of one, as in previous years. 

Josef Hofmann is again to tour the 
country, and, as in former seasons, he 
will give one recital in New York. Sev- 
eral orchestral appearances here will 
give the public additional opportunity to 
hear this artist. 

The bureau announces more than forty 
New York concerts and recitals under its 
management the coming season. Among 
the artists to be presented are: Evan 
Williams, tenor; Rosalie Wirthlin, con- 
tralto; Michael Penha, ’cellist; Willy de 
Sadler, baritone; Martha Phillips, so- 
prano; the Misses Sutro, two-piano re- 
citals; Inez Barbour, soprano; Amy Neil, 
violinist; Moses Boguslowski, pianist; 
Albert Greenfeld, violinist; Edith Rubel 
Trio, chamber music; Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, and Hunter Welsh, pianist. 

Clarence Whitehill,- baritone of the 
Metropolitan Ky Company, and Mor- 
gan Kingston, the famous English tenor, 
have been engaged for performances of 
“Carmen” and “Il Trovatore” on tour 
with the Ellis Opera Company. Other 
members of the distinguished organiza- 
tion include Mme. Louise Homer, Gerald- 
ine Farrar and Emmy Destinn. 


Edith Rubel, organizer and moving 
spirit of the Edith Rubel Trio, who 
delved deeply into folk music last sea- 
son with the gratifying result of gather- 
ing sufficient material to offer an entire 
ensemble program of folk-song novelties, 
took her little band to Bar Harbor and 
Newport during the summer and played 
te most distinguished audiences with 
most decided success. So much publicity 
has been given to the folk-song feature of 
the trio’s work that Miss Rubel has been 
tempted to circularize the country with 
a statement that the folk-songs are 
merely to add novelty and interest to the 
program, and that the trio is not a “folk- 
song organization,” but distinctly an en- 
semble body offering chiefly the classic 
and modern string trios. 

Mabel Garrison, the young Baltimore 
soprano who enters upon her third sea- 
son with the Metropolitan Opera, cap- 
tured honors at the summer opera sea- 
son in Ravinia Park, near Chicago. Her 


brilliant singing made possible the pro- 
duction of “Traviata,” an opera never 
given out there until this summer owing 
to the lack of a soprano who could handle 
the difficult music. 

Mme. Olga. Samaroff, the well-known 
American pianist, also resumes concert 


activities this season, making her first 
New York appearance in a Carnegie Hall 
recital on Oct. 28. She will play with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra later 
in the season. 

Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, 


will begin his seventh American tour 
with a series of recitals on the Pacific 
coast beginning late in September. His 
first New York appearance has been ar- 
ranged to take place in November with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 





Opera Stars First in Plans of 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


HE plans made by the Metropolitan 

Musical Bureau which manages the 
extra-operatic activities of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, are prefaced 
by the announcement that this young 
organization has already been forced to 
move into larger and more commodious 
quarters on the sixth floor of Aeolian 
Building. 

At this writing their schedules read 
somewhat as follows: Pasquale Amato, 
the Metropolitan baritone, will make an 
extended fall tour of concerts in Texas, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Oklahoma, West Virginia, Ohio 
and New York. The demands for his 
concert appearance have been greater 
than are geographically possible. Mr. 
Amato, of course, will continue to sing 
the leading baritone réles at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Mlle. Lucrezia Bori, the beautiful lyric 
soprano, returns after a year’s absence, 
and will be able to accept a limited num- 
ber of concerts, musicales and May Festi- 


val engagements. 

Maria Barrientos, the Spanish colora- 
tura soprano, fresh from her South 
American triumphs, will sing a tour, 
going as far West as Texas and Okla- 
homa, and as far South as South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. She will then re- 
join the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and a number of operas in which she will 
take the title réle will be revived. 

Melanie Kurt, the dramatic soprano of 
the Metropolitan will appear in Cincin- 
nati, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven and 
many other cities. As is the case with 
Maria Barrientos, many other concert 
dates are pending for her after the close 
of the opera season. 

Giovanni Martinelli, the Italian tenor, 
will _ make his first concert tour in 
America, covering a great part of the 
country. He will sing leading tenor réles 
at the Metropolitan Opera House as here- 
tofore. 

Johannes Sembach, the German tenor 
who made such a success in the tour of 
“Siegfried” and at the New York Stad- 
ium in “Walkiire,” will also make a 
tour covering nearly all the States. 

Mlle. Rosina Galli and her partner, 
M. Bonfiglio, have been dancing in the 
Middle West practically all summer, and 
requests for their appearance are being 
considered for the end of the opera 
season. 

That the country is fully alive to the 
beneficent and entertaining possibilities 
of the great orchestras is shown by the 
steady bookings of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Orchestra, whose tour- 
ing arrangements are made by the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau. A healthy in- 
crease in the size and length of these 
tours is reported. 

For Ernest Schelling, pianist, con- 
certs have been arranged in many cities 
ranging from New England to Califor- 
nia. As usual he will give recitals in 
New York, Boston and Chicago. He will 
have his accustomed large number of or- 
chestral appearances, playing in the home 
cities and on tour with the Boston Sym- 
phony, the New York Philharmonic and 
the Chicago Symphony. He will also 
appear with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Philadelphia. He will play his own 
variations with Stokowski and his men 
and also with Stock and the Chicago or- 
ganization. Schelling’s new violin con- 
certo, which will be played by Fritz 
Kreisler and the Boston Symphony in 
Boston and on the regular Eastern tour 
of Dr. Muck and his organization, is 
awaited with keen interest. 


Music League Plans 


For May Peterson, the young Ameri- 
can prima donna soprano, a large num- 
ber of dates have already been booked. 
The Music League of America has found 
difficulty in filling all the dates requested 
for this favorite artist. Her continuéd 


appearances with the Jarge orchestras in 
festival and in recital from coast to 
coast have invariably elicited requests 
for a return engagement. 

Other bookings of the artists of the 
Music League of America, arranged by 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, in- 
clude a tour for Paul Reimers, the tenor, 
through Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Rhode Island, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
New York, Kansas and Nebraska, not 
omitting his recitals in New York, his 
lecture-recitals and an appearance at 
the Sherry’s Musicales. 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, will sing in 
concerts in cities throughout the entire 
East and Middle West, in addition to 
his orchestral tour; Salvatore de Stef- 
ano, master harpist, will play in the prin- 
cipal musical centers of the country, and 
David Hochstein, violinist, will play in 
recital in over twenty-five cities. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Hochstein will make an ex- 
tended tour as assisting artist with Pas- 
quale Amato and with Maria Barrientos. 
These tours, which will cover practically 
the entire country, will limit Mr. Hoch- 
stein’s appearances elsewhere, although 
requests for his concerts have been en- 
couragingly plentiful. 

In addition to all the above, a coast- 
to-coast tour, following the New York 
and Boston seasons, has been arranged 
by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau for 
the Serge de Diaghileff Ballet Russe, 
with Nijinsky as leading dancer. The 
other stars of this great organization 
include MM. Bolm, Gavriloff and Mmes. 
Revalles, Lopokova, Spesiwecewa, Froh- 
man. This is the organization which 
has successfully “conquered the leading 
cities of Europe literally by storm. It 
will continue its Westward march and 
repeat the triumph of last year’s sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, journeying to the Coast and 
back with over forty-five members in its 
corps de ballet and a full symphony or- 
chestra, under the distinguished leader- 
ship of M. Pierre Monteux. It carries 
a large and efficient technical staff, and 
has a répertoire of twelve ballets and 
mimodramas, which will be presented 
exactly as they have been shown in the 
leading cities of the European continent. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the achievements of the young organ- 
ization’s first year was the successful 
presentation for the first time in New 
York of open-air grand opera. In Sep- 
tember last at the Stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York the operas 
“Die Walkiire” and the double bill of 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” were ren- 
dered to the great enjoyment of over 
twenty thousand persons. For the ac- 
complishment of this great task prac- 
tically all the forces of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company were requisitioned, in- 
cluding the stars, complete orchestra, 
with its conductors, chorus, technical 
force and scenic equipment, including 
lighting appliances. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
maintains a complete and authoritative 
information service, covering the mu- 
sical activities of the city. This privilege 
has been liberally drawn upon during 
the past half year by its patrons and 
friends. In rendering this service the 
Bureau has acquired a fund of valuable 
information and has installed a special 
department for.its proper distribution. 





Lightening the Burden 
of McCormack's Tour 


By CHARLES. L. WAGNER 


HE outlook for the season was never 

brighter. As usual the distinguished 
singer, John McCormack, has _ every 
possible date filled that we can per- 
suade him to sing, and there are at 
least two hundred towns on the waiting 
list. We are only accepting towns en 
route nowadays. You see, I never ask 
Mr. McCormack to sing following a night 
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journey von a train, nor ever to sing two 
nights in succession. He gets absolute 
rest every night before a concert, and 
that is why he always retains the high 
water mark of artistry in every town. 
He is just as anxious to please Butte, 
Mont., and Shreveport, La., as he is in 
New York City. 

He will not appear in New York until 
his Hippodrome concert, Jan. 7. He 
opens the season in Boston, Oct. 1, and 
will play there eight times; Chicago six 
and twice in a great many other cities, 
besides his usual New York appearances. 
On his way West he visits Butte for the 
first time. This was announced Aug. l, 
and at this writing—six weeks in ad- 
vance, the date is Nov. 3—the house is 
practically sold out, including the stage. 
Among other big engagements, he is ap- 
pearing with the Boston Symphony in a 

ozart program, Dr. Muck conducting, 
and with the Chicago Symphony, Mr. 
Stock conducting, in a Mozart-Handel 
program. He is also giving a “One-man 
Song Festival” in Boston, appearing four 
ee in eight days—Feb. 18, 20, 22 and 

Emmy Destinn’s season was to have 
opened in San Francisco, Sept. 30. She 
has been delayed by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, so I arranged with Mr. Charl- 
ton to send Mme. Gadski to fill her place. 
Her engagements with the Ellis Opera 
Company will be filled by Mme. Rappold, 
whom I am sure will fill the place as 
well as anyone could possibly under the 
circumstances. I feel Mme. Destinn will 
be here in time to fill the rest of her 
engagements for the season, even though 
delayed. 

Rudolph Ganz has a coast to coast tour 
booked and will open in New York City 
Oct. 15. Besides his regular recital en- 
gagements he has six weeks’ tour with 
Albert Spalding in joint recitals. (Mr. 
Spalding is not under my management. 
This tour takes place through arrange- 
ments with André Benoist, his personal 
representative. ) 

Mr. Ganz will also do some two piano 
recitals with Yolanda Méré. Mme. Méré 
is making a very few appearances this 
season, but will concertize the entire 
season of 1917-18. 

It is, ef course, very unfortunate that 
Mme. Destinn should be delayed in Eu- 
rope. She is unquestionably one of the 
world’s greatest sopranos, and has sev- 
enty-five engagements booked, so this 
promises to be her first great season in 
America. I sincerely hope that she will 
be able to come in time to fulfill every 
remaining engagement. 





‘*Headliners’’ to 
be kept Busy by 
Antonia Sawyer 


OR the season of 1916-1917, Antonia 

Sawyer will present under her 
bureau, now Antonia Sawyer, Inc., a list 
of the most distinguished artists she has 
yet had at any time in her career as a 
manager. The Sawyer office has during 
the last year been added to by the en- 
trance into the business of Frances Alex- 
ander, who is now associated with Mrs. 
Sawyer. Miss Alexander, who came to 
New York from Providence, has been 
identified with musical affairs in that 
city and has entered the managerial field 
through her interest in music. She is 
concerned with booking the Sawyer ar- 
tists on the road arid also with certain 


matters in the New York offices in 
A£olian Hall. 
The Sawyer list again present (place 


aux dames!): Julia Culp, who comes 
in November; Margarete Ober, mezzo-so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Julia Heinrich, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Eleanor 
Painter, soprano; Katharine Dayton, the 
American diseuse; Gilderoy Scott, the 
English contralto; Beatrice Harrison, 
the English ’cellist; Paquita Madrig- 
uera, the young Spanish pianist. Louis 
Graveure, the famous baritone, makes his 
second tour of America; Percy Grainger, 
the eminent Australian pianist and com- 
poser, has a coast-to-coast tour; Vernon 
Stiles, the brilliant American tenor, will 
appear in concert and recital, and Sam- 
uel Gardner, the young American violin- 
ist, will tour in recital and concert. 

Mrs. Sawyer reports heavy bookings 
for her “headliners.” Mme. Culp and 
Mr. Grainger all having tours on the 
Pacific Coast. Virtually all her artists 
will , ee recitals in the principal cities, 
= fork, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
ete. 








How Political Conditions Affect 
the Musical Managing Business 








By R. E. Johnston 


HE concert business for the coming 
season depends entirely upon the com- 
mercial business, and the latter depends 
entirely upon the political administra- 
tion. I am banking absolutely on the 


election of Mr. Hughes, and expect to see 
business in general 100 per cent better 


Company, continuing until March 1, after 
which she will appear in concerts through 
the Middle West and the East. 

Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, re- 
turns to America in January and will 
tour the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast until June 1. 

Leopold Godowsky, the world-famous 
pianist, will give concerts from Oct. 15 
to the end of April throughout the coun- 


of the East and several western cities, 
with the leading musical clubs and so- 
cieties. 

Andres de Segurola, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, will appear in a 
few concerts before the opera season. 

Orrin Bastedo, the new baritone that I 
will present this season, has a beautiful, 
natural lyric baritone voice, and an ex- 
ceptionally fine personality. 

Mary Warfel, the harpist, will begin 
her second season under my management 
on Oct. 29. 

Mme. Alys Lorreyne, a soprano of the 
Paris Grand Opera Company, has come 
to this country for the reason that there 
was nothing to do in the French capital. 
Mme. Lorreyne will appear in concerts 
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than it has been in the past. It is true, 
owing to the war in Europe, which pre- 
vented the importation of European 
goods into this country under the new 
Democratic tariff bill, the commercial 
business has steadily increased. The 
Democratic administration is singing 
from the housetops that they did it, but 


anybody with a sixteenth of an ounce of: 


brains knows that if it had not been for 
the war in Europe this country would 
have experienced a commercial panic 
even greater than the panic we had dur- 
ing the Cleveland administration, when 
bread-lines and. soup houses were the 
leading sights of this great city. 

Believing sincerely in a change of the 
administration and a return to good 
times (such as we always have under a 
high protective tariff), I shall present 
many celebrated artists and a number of 
new young artists, who I believe will be- 
come famous. 

Mme. Frances Alda, with her pianist, 
Frank La Forge, will concertize through- 
out the United States before and after 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s sea- 
son. From Nov. 15 to March 1, Mme. 
Alda is appearing continually at the 
greatest opera house in the world—the 
Metropolitan. 


Mary Garden sings at the Biltmore 


musicale on Dec. 1. On Dec. 10 she 
begins the season with the Chicago Opera 


No. 


No. 7—Annie Friedberg 


try, including the Pacific coast. Godow- 
sky appears in San Francisco on Oct. 29. 

Sergei Kussewitzky, the celebrated 
contra-bass player, who was coming to 
America, just cabled from Moscow that 
it is impossible for him to leave Russia 
at the present time—on account of the 
war, I presume. 

Giuseppe De Luca, the baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will ap- 
pear in several concerts before the begin- 
ning of the opera season, Nov. 13. 

Anna Fitziu, the young and beautiful 
soprano, will have as many concerts as 
she can accept this season. 

Carolina White, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, will tour the coun- 
try in concerts early in the season. 

Belle Story, a new soprano in the con- 
cert field, will appear in the principal 
cities in the country, making a specialty 
of Mozart and _ exceptionally _ florid 
arias and songs, which will be sung 
in the original key, and with perfect ease, 
as Miss Story’s upper register is phe- 
nomenal. 

Hugh Allan, the popular high baritone, 
will appear this season as tenor robusto, 
which, after all, is his natural voice. 

Idelle Patterson, a superb young lyric 
soprano, who toured the country last sea- 
son with David Bispham in Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide,” is one of my young singers 
who will be heard in the principal cities 
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No. 6—Tali Esen Morgan, a New 


throughout the country. ; ap 
Clarence Bird, the American pianist, 


will begin his second season early in 
November, and will travel as far West as 
Omaha. 

Other artists on our list are Grace 
Northrup, soprano; Lydia Lindgren, 
dramatic soprano; Jascha Bron, violin- 
ist; Idalia Ide, soprano; Muri Silba, 
pianist; Siegfried Philip, baritone; Mme. 
Carrie Bridewell, contralto; Paulo 


Gruppe, ’cellist; Margel Gluck, violinist; 
Victoria Boshko, pianist; Lucile Orrell, 
‘cellist; Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; 
Roberta Von Kirivian, soprano; Marion 
London, soprano; Nathalie Boshko, vio- 
linist; Robert Armour, tenor, and Mme. 
Marie Narelle, Irish soprano. 





Noted Artists On 
Charlton Roster 


Loudon Charlton’s list is the longest 
and in many respects the most important 
that this well-known bureau has had in 
years. There are three prima donnas— 
Mme. Gadski, who has been a Charl- 
ton star for over ten seasons; Mme. Julia 
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[Continued from page 17] orchestral engagements, bringing with or a local manager in one city one would wait until someone else had 
him Robert Lortat, a young pianist, will find smooth and easy sailing, the started booking. Fortunately, things are 
Claussen, the Swedish mezzo-soprano, whose successes abroad have been pro- public responsive, concerts successful not as bad as this, but there are many 
: cities which do not book until very late 


whose long Chautauqua tour is now be- 
ing followed by a coast to coast con- 
cert tour, and Helen Stanley, whose op- 
eratic successes in Chicago and other 
cities led to her special engagement to 


appear as Micaela in “Carmen” with 
Geraldine Farrar in the Ellis Opera 
Company. 


Other singers of wide popularity and 
high artistic standing are Clara Clemens, 
contralto; Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
soprano;; Nevada van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Susan Metcalfe-Casals, soprano; 
Reed Miller, tenor; Allen Hinckley, bass- 
baritone, and Tom Dobson, singer of 
unique songs. Palin 

Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
has secured a temporary release from 
the French army in order to tour Amer- 
ica, and he will play many recital and 


nounced. Eddy Brown will follow up 
his successes of last season by appearing 
in the larger cities throughout the coun- 
try. Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, 
will return to America in December for 
his third tour. 

The pianists under the Charlton man- 
agement form an especially important 
feature of the list. Harold Bauer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, George Copeland, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Guiomar Novaes—the 
last the brilliant little Brazilian who 
made such a deep impression last sea- 
son—will all make extended tours. The 
Flonzaley Quartet—now in its tenth 
American season—will give subscription 
series, as usual, in New York, Boston 
and Chicago and will play at least ninety 
individual engagements from Maine to 
California. 











Sees Need of Combined Action to 
Stop Indiscriminate Price-Cutting 








By FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL 
(Of the firm of Haensel & Jones) 


OU have asked for my opinion con- 
cerning the outlook for the season 

of 1916-17 and I think I may safely dis- 
miss the entire subject by saying that it 
will be the greatest musical season we 
have ever experienced in this country. 
The general prosperity which has come 
to us has encouraged local managers, 
clubs and societies, large and small, to 
invest more heavily than ever before in 
the musical attractions that we man- 


agers have to offer. 

Mme. Matzenauer will fill engagements 
from Canada to Texas before she joins 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
January, and already many bookings 
haye been made for April, May and 
June next. The fame of this artist 1s 
daily becoming greater and her remark- 
able Successes at every appearance bring 
not only a re-engagement, but requests 
for concerts from all nearby points. _ 

Maggie Teyte will spend the entire 
season.aS a member of the Boston-Na- 
tional: Grand Opera Company, filling 
only a few concert engagements which 
have been arranged so as not to inter- 
fere with her operatic appearances. — 

Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, who has definite- 
ly returned to the concert field, will 
again be heard in many of the big events 
of the year, and Anita Rio and Grace 
Kerns will each have busy seasons. 

No artist on our list travels as many 
miles or fills as many engagements as 
Christine Miller, and this season she will 
undoubtedly break all previous records. 

Merle Alcock will, for the third time, 
be the soloist on the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s spring tour in 1917, 
and Zabetta Brenska will sing many 
joint recitals with her husband, Paul 
Althouse. 

Kathleen Howard’s activities at the 
Metropolitan Opera House will not in- 
terfere with her concert work before or 
after the operatic season. 

Christine Schutz, who has just come 
under our management, has already been 
booked for some important appearances. 


Our list of tenors, headed by Paul Alt- 
house of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is unusually strong, containing as 
it does names like John Campbell, Rafael 
Diaz, Frederick Gunster and Bechtel 
Alcock. 

There is no more popular baritone in 
this country than Arthur Middleton, and 
Robert Maitland’s splendid artistic and 
vocal qualities have won him well-de- 
served recognition. 

Leginska will help swell the dividends 
of many railroads, for she will be travel- 
ing almost the entire season. Her list 
of engagements rivals that of some of 
the great men stars of the piano. Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, Harold Henry and Ce- 
cile Ayres all look forward to a splendid 
and constantly increasing season. 

Our strings, headed by David and 
Clara Mannes, the Saslavsky Quartet, 
Arkady Bourstin and Evelyn Starr, vio- 
lins, and Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, are 
among the favorites of the concert world. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and the 
Princess Tsianina will, in connection 
with their New York recital on Oct. 17, 
fill a number of Eastern engagements, 
spending the balance of the season in 
the Far West. 

After seven years, our management 
of the road tours of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra will end with the com- 
pletion of the February tour. The three 
winter tours in December, January and 
February are now and have been for 
some time booked solid. 

However, all this does not make very 
interesting reading. You will have the 
same story of general prosperity on all 
sides from every other manager, for, as 
I said before, this is the greatest season 
we have ever had, although I hope not 
the greatest season we will ever have. 

There are vital matters of great im- 
port to the welfare of the managerial 
business, which I think ought to be dis- 
cussed and I do wish the distinguished 
“Mephisto” would give us the benefit of 
his views concerning these matters from 
time to time. 

There is, for instance, the matter of 
price-cutting. It is a vital issue, and it 
should be done away with, but I fear, 
with conditions as they are at present, 
that is practically impossible. A club 








Chamber Music Featured in 
Catharine A. Bamman’s Schedule 








DENTIFIED conspicuously with the 
finer chamber music organizations 
for a number of years, Catharine A. 
Bamman has maintained a position of 
distinction in the managerial field. Her 
skill in developing the Barrére Ensemble 
from a local New York attraction to a 
national musical figure was again in- 
stanced, when last season she presented 
the distinguished French artist, Yvette 
Guilbert. Mme. Guilbert had been heard 
in this country on several tours in for- 


mer years, but never had she been pre- 
sented to the American public with the 
dignity and the good judgment that 
Catharine Bamman displayed during 


last season. Mme. Guilbert’s triumphs 
under the Bamman banner are now mat- 
ters of history. This season Miss Bam- 
man is again presenting her. On the 
Bamman list are the Barrére Ensemble, 
the Little Symphony, the Trio de Lutéce, 
three artistic ensembles of the highest 
type, George Barrére, the noted flautist; 
Carlos Salzédo, the eminent French harp- 
ist; Paul Kéfer, the brilliant French 
‘cellist; Howard Brockway, the noted 
American composer in lecture-recitals, 
and Francis Rogers, the eminent Amer- 
ican baritone, who has recently come un- 
der her direction. 

Miss Bamman has this year as her 
associate her sister, Norma Bamman; 
her office force is completed by Florence 
Dryer, her secretary. 


and well filled box offices as a result. In 
another city of similar size and one 
would think equally responsive to music, 
the conditions will be found the reverse— 
clubs struggling to keep alive, local man- 
agers working day and night to bring 
out fair sized audiences and taking a 
desperate gamble every time a contract 
for an artist is signed. Cities like this— 


























Reading from the Top: Walter Ander- 
son, for Many Years a Prominent New 
York Manager; Gordon and Maurice 
Fulcher, Who Have Just Established 
Managerial Offices in New York; Ar- 
thur Spizzi and Christopher Campanari 
of the Firm of Spizzi & Campanari 


and they are in the majority, I am sorry 
to say—cannot, with the best possible in- 
tention, pay the same fees as can cities 
like No. 1. The less prosperous cities 
are just as ambitious they are, just as 
desirous to present the best (or possibly, 
I should say, the most expensive) in 
music, but are unable to pay the price. 
The result is that grave differences in 
price frequently occur, so frequently, in 
fact, that it has become an abuse which 
must be rectified. Then there are cities 
which do not book their attractions until 
the artists are routed through their ter- 
ritory. They wait for open dates so that 
they may save railroad and traveling ex- 
penses. The logical extreme of this 
would be no booking at all because every- 


and as a result disappointments are fre- 
quent because of the lack of open time. 

It has been my contention for years 
that many of these evils could be recti- 
fied by closer co-operation on the part 
of the New York musical managers, co- 
operation which would greatly reduce 
needless and expensive traveling on the 
part of the artists from one end of the 
country to the other and thereby the fees 
to the buyers. A serious attempt to 
bring this about was made some years 
ago, but after a while the project was 
abandoned. 

I have noted that another attempt has 
been made to solve the problem, this 
time by organizing the local managers. 
Just what results were attained by the 
conference held last summer in Detroit 
I do not know, but I am glad to see that 
a beginning has been made. The Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is attempt- 
ing to solve the problem in still another 
way, but I cannot say that their plan 
looks feasible to me. I do not see the 
necessity of an artist’s registration fee 
and until that is eliminated I do not 
believe their plan will succeed. 

You at various times have permitted 
managers to air their opinions concern- 
ing these matters; therefore, may I sug- 
gest that you invite the artists, for their 
interest is vital, to have their say? Some- 
thing really worth while may come about 
as a result of these discussions. 


Publicity Needed for 
Successful Careers 


By WALTER DAVID 
(Of the Firm of Foster & David) 








The special Fall Issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is anticipated by those of us 
who are interested in the development of 
musical affairs as a textbook of useful 
information, to which we refer many 
times during the year with appreciation 
and gratitude to its able editor and effi- 
cient staff for what they have done. 

Our anticipations are always realized. 
The work is a credit to its makers, a 
pleasure to its readers and a necessity to 
its advertisers. Without proper pub- 
licity it is impossible to enlist the consid- 
eration of those who engage artists, and 
MUSICAL AMERICA is truly the advance 
agent of coming careers. 

Observing the development and trend 
of musical matters in this country leads 
me to the conclusion that never before 
has there been greater opportunities for 
the efficient artist than to-day; never 
before has there been any greater incen- 
tive for the conscientious manager. In- 
telligent publicity is the foundation upon 
peers 4 successful, satisfying careers are 
made. 


Popular Artists on 
Florence L. Pease’s List 





Florence L. Pease, who became con- 
nected with the managerial] business last 
season, 2: d who has now taken her place 
among the comparatively few women 
managers in the business, having opened 
an office on her own account at 1 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, will look after the 
interests of Mme. Povla Frisch, the Dan- 
ish soprano. 

Since her connection with musical man- 


agement Miss Pease has been active in 
placing Mme. Frisch before the musical 
public. This gifted soprano will make 
two tours of the country this season. 
The first will take her as far as St. 
Louis, where she will fill seven engage- 
ments with the St. Louis Orchestra. An 
interesting fact is that every place on 
this tour she will fill return engage- 
ments, having appeared in all of these 
places last season. She will give three 
New York recitals and will be heard in 
Boston in the Ellis Series at Symphony 
Hall. She will also appear with the New 
York Philharmonic Society. 

Winifred Christie, the pianist, who has 
been on the Pacific Coast the larger part 
of the summer, will give recitals in New 
York and Boston, and has been engaged 
for an appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Oscar Seagle, the well-known baritone, 
will make an extended Western tour, as 
far as the Dakotas, beginning in Novem- 
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ber. His: second tour early in the year 
will take him through the South and 
Middle West. 

Lucy Gates is to appear in the Mozart 
operettas with Albert Reiss of the Met- 
ropolitan. She will also sing with the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Orchestras, 
and in many concerts. 

Roderick White, the violinist, is to 
give recitals in New York and Boston, 
and will play early in October with the 
American Symphony Orchestra in Chi- 
cago. He will also play in many recitals 
in the East and Middle West early in 
the season. Other artists under Miss 
Pease’s management are Charles Cooper, 
pianist, who was so successful in his ap- 
pearances at the Maverick Festival this 
summer; Jean Verd, the pianist, who will 
give recitals in Syracuse and Montreal 
preliminary to beginning his tour with 
Mme. Frisch and Esther Dale, soprano, 
who has been particularly successful in 
oratorio. 


Walter Anderson 
Sees Business Increase 





“Completed the best season I have ever 
had, and commencing another with a 
substantial increase of advance bookings 
over last year,” was the comment of 
Walter Anderson. 

“Commencing the season at the 
Worcester Festival, two of my artists, 
Henriette Wakefield and Wilfred Glenn, 
had most gratifying success. This week 
Margaret Harrison and Henriette Wake- 
field appear at the Scranton Centennial. 
Then comes: bookings for Miss Wakefield 
with the New York Oratorio Soeiety, 
Manhattan Opera House, Sunday evening 
concert, Cleveland Mendelssohn Club, etc. 

“Wilfred Glenn is booked with the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, Chicago 
Apollo Club, Buffalo Guido Chorus, Cleve- 
land Harmonic, Toledo Orpheus, Evans- 
ton Musical Club, Providence Arion So- 
ciety, Buffalo Twentieth Century Club, 
etc. 

“Marie Kaiser, who after filling over 
100 engagements last season is booked 
solid until Dec. 17, including recitals at 
Chicago, Defiance College, Marshalltown, 
Ia., also soloist with the Mendelssohn 
Apollo Club. Another successful attrac- 
tion is the Elsa Fischer String Quartet, 
which starts the season at Lake Placid 
Club, then Quebec Oct. 18, New York 
Rubinstein Club, Bloomfield, Newark, 
Chicago recital with a middle western 
tour booked solid from Feb. 26 to 
March 381. 

“Elizabeth Parks, who is reaping the 
results of her last season’s success with 
the New York Columbia University 
Choral Society, Pittsburgh Mozart Club, 
Lindsborg Festival, Allentown Euterpean 
Society, will make another western tour 
singing at Cincinnati, Chicago, Colum- 
bus, Pittsburgh, etc. She is also engaged 
with the Providence University Glee 
Club. 

‘Blanche Goode, pianist, who is soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Feb. 14, gives a recital at Chi- 
cago Jan. 24, and her middle western 
tour booked from Jan. 16 to Feb. 7, in- 
cludes Davenport, Rock Island, Defiance, 
Kokomo, Huntington, etc. 

“Frederic Gerard, violinist, is also to 
make a tour with Marie Kaiser, and will 
play at Chicago, Defiance, Marshall- 
town, etc.” 

Two artists recently announced under 
the Anderson management are Elsie 
Lovell, contralto, and Stetson Humphrey, 
baritone. 


American Artists 
Predominate in 


Mr. Hanson’s List 


By M. H. HANSON 


Y plans for the coming season are 

somewhat uncertain. Before’ the 
war commenced I made ‘contracts in 
Europe with several distinguished artists 
as yet unknown in this country, and 
among others I had the honor of making 
a contract with Edyth Walker, whom I 
consider the greatest living dramatic 
soprano. The war has totally disar- 
ranged all my plans, but I have been 
able to give close attention to the devel- 
opment of Leo Ornstein, the young Rus- 
sian pianist now in this countrv, and 
Vera Barstow, whom I consider the most 
brilliant violinist America has produced. 
I feel tnat it is Miss Barstow who will 
overcome the prejudice which exists in 
the minds of many musical people 


against women instrumentalists. Maud 
Powell alone has so far been able to 
overcome that prejudice, and it is Miss 
Barstow’s ambition to equal the great 
Maud Powell. 

What Leo Ornstein has achieved in but 
fifteen months under our management 
borders on the phenomenal. On Oct. 1 
he starts his Fall tour, which will take 
him from Montreal, through Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and intermediate 


place the famous composer-pianist, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, who will play her own 
Concerto with the Boston Symphony, St. 
Louis Symphony, and other great or- 
ganizations. Mrs. Beach is closely as- 
sociated in joint recital with one of the 
best sopranos America has produced, 
namely, Mrs. Eleanor Hazzard Peocock. 

Gertrude Karl, the young contralto of 
French, Slav and Russian extraction, is 
now becoming famous by having made 
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many novelties of the modern French 
and Russian school. Particular interest 
will be attached to new songs by Strav- 
insky and a composition for voice and 
piano by Leo Ornstein, with whom she is 
in close touch. 

We shall also present Mme. Christine 
Langenhan, whom I regard as a very 
great interpreter of the German lied 
and American “ballad.” Mme. Langen- 
han has to her credit many fine per- 


No. 1—Maud Allan, Who Is Personally Managing Her Second American Tour, and Is Booking the American Tour of the 


Cherniavsky Trio and Isolde Menges, the Girl Violinist. 


Right: 


Business Manager and Booking R:presentative (Photo by Apeda Studios). 


M. H. Hanson. 


No. 3—John W. Frothingham, President of John W. Frothingham, Inc. 


With Her Are Members of Her Personal Staff; from Left to 


Robert Mackay, Director of Publicity; Charles E. Macmillen, Acting Manager; Miss Allan and Harry W. Bell, 
No. 2—M. H. Hanson of Concert Direction 


No. 4—R. E. Johnston, Man- 


ager of Many Musical Celebrities (Underwood & Underwood Photo.) No. 5—Mrs. Herman Lewis, President of Mrs 


Herman Lewis, Inc. 


places clear through to Houston, Tex., 
thence via New Orleans, Atlanta, Ga., 
and other towns back to New York. 
This tour will occupy six weeks. His 
compositions once considered the crazy 
products of a mad mind, are now looked 
upon as intensely interesting and impor- 
tant by serious musicians; and so great 
a master as Rudolf Ganz and so poetic a 
player as Heinrich Gebhard of Boston 
have played Ornstein compositions on 
their programs. 

Our Marcella Craft came to this 
country immediately after the war broke 
out. Although for five years the pet of 
the Munich opera goers and regarded by 
such composers as Richard Strauss and 
Pfitzner as the most important creator! 
of new roles, she was practically un- 
known in this, her own country. The 
concert stage was quite new to her, yet 
in the brief space of two years she has 
risen to the front rank, and has sung 
with most of the great orchestras and 
great societies. She has been selected 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
as soloist on their introductory tour of 
the Pacific Coast, singing, however, in 
the big cities only. 

I have always been anxious to further 
the interests of American artists. I re 
gret it is impossible to handle the large 
number of artists asking to go on our 
list. We now confine our attentions in 
this respect to a few exceptionally tal- 
ented Americans, and in this list we have 
the advantage of mentioning in the first 


records of Slav and Rusian songs for 
the Victor Company. Among the men, 
we would mention George Sheffield, an 
exceptionally fine tenor, who will give a 
great account of himself. Vivian Gos- 
nell, the English baritone, has during 
his short residence in this country, proved 
himself to be not only an English ora- 
torio singer par excellence, but also an 
international concert artist of singular 
distinction and charm. 

Of the newcomers this season, I would 
mention as very important Arnolde 
Stephenson, a Baltimore woman who has 
lived in Paris for the past eleven years, 
and there has made for herself an en- 
viable position on the concert stage. 
Miss Stephenson will bring with her 


formances at the Berlin and Hamburg 
opera houses. 

At Hamburg she was selected to 
sing Micaela when the great Enrico 
Caruso guested as Don José in “Car 
men.” 

Last but not least I have to announce 
that we are again in charge of the con 
cert business cf the Metropolitan Opera 
House star—-Mme. Marie Rappold. 
Maestro Toscanini once stated that he 
considers Rappold’s voice the most beau- 
tiful one among that extraordinary ac- 
cumulation of the greatest female voices 
brought from all parts of the globe. 
Mme. Rappold has during the last year 
given recitals from North to South, 
from East to West. 








Annie Friedberg’s 
as a National 


Sixth Year 
Musical Manager 








NNIE FRIEDBERG is starting her 
44sixth season as a manager of art- 
ists and again has a number of celebri- 
ties under her direction. She declares 
that she anticipates one of the most 
promising seasons in her career. 

Marcia van Dresser, the American so- 
prano, is re-engaged with the Chicago 
Opera Company. She will sing in con 


certs before and after her Chicago Opera 
season, and will appear as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Hart- 
ford. She will appear in recital in Bos 
ton and New York and Philadelphia and 
has two appearances with the Columbia 
University series, a Morning Musicale 
with the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
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and many other engagements in the 


South and Middle West. gt 
Mariska Aldrich has been singing in 
Honolulu, San Francisco, San Diego and 
is booked for a number of concerts and 
return dates at the Pacific Coast. j 
Carl Friedberg, famous pianist, 1s 
starting his third American concert sea- 
son and has among his important book- 
ings five appearances with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore and 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; an appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
return engagements with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. He will appear 
with the Friends of Music Society in 
New York and will go to the Pacific 
Coast in April. His first New York re- 
cital will take place at A®olian Hall, 
Nov. 9. ; : 
Wassily Besekirsky is starting his sec- 
ond American concert tour under Miss 
Friedberg’s management and is booked 
extensively in the East and Middle West. 
He will be heard for the first time in 
Chicago. ; ; 
Herman Sandby, the Danish ’cellist- 
composer, will make his formal New 


York début at AZolian Hall in December. 
He will start his concert tour as soloist 
early in October. 

Heinrich Meyn, baritone, is looking 
forward to a promising season, the first 
one under Miss Friedberg’s direction, and 
Matja Niessen-Stone will give her first 
New York recital after two years at the 
Comedy Theater on Nov. 5. 

Marian Veryl, Nana Genovese, Adele 
Krueger (soprano), Louise Day and Ro- 
sina van Dyck are all booked extensively 
for concerts and recitals. 

One of the sensations which Miss 
Friedberg promises for this coming sea- 
son is Leila Holterhoff, the charming 
blind soprano from Los Angeles, who has 
just started her first concert tour at the 
Lockport Musical Convention and who 
gave a most successful recital in Albion, 
N. Y. She is engaged for a number of 
concerts in the Middle West and East 
and will make her début in New York on 
Nov. 27 at the Comedy Theater. 

Besides arranging the engagements 
and tours for the above mentioned art- 
ists, Miss Friedberg is managing a num- 
ber of extra concerts, starting with a 
joint recital to be given by Fritz Kreisler 
and Carl Friedberg in Paterson, N. J.., 
on Oct. 13. 








How Theatrical Managers Have 
Become Local Musical Managers 








66Q\INCE John W. Frothingham, Inc., 

was unincorporated eight months 
ago, and we are about to enter upon our 
first season in the field,” said John W. 
Frothingham, the president of the or- 
ganization, “it is rather difficult for me 
to make a general forecast or, from a 
managerial viewpoint, contrast the pros- 
pective concért season with those which 
have gone before.’ Therefore, I shall 
have to limit myself to conditions as they 
appear to me personally and.as they af- 
fect the artists who are under our direc- 
tion. 

“One significant phase of the concert 
situation which I think is new, and which 
has been brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion recently, is that there is a decided 
change in the attitude of the theatrical 
manager toward music and concert giv- 
ing. Formerly he looked on concert art- 


ists and managers as his natural ene- 
mies apparently, for it was extremely 
difficult to secure desirable time for con- 
cert attractions in the inland theaters, 
and often when a date had been secured 
a sudden change in the routing of a the- 
atrical company by the powers that be, 
would force the local manager to cancel 
the concert booking and drive the concert 
-: are to the next best place avail- 
able. 

“It would seem that there has been a 
change of heart, for now not only is the 
local theater manager encouraging the 
presentation of musical entertainments 
on his stage, but he is seeking such of- 
ferings, and in many cities under his 
immediate direction, there will be a series 
of subscription concerts by prominent 
artists during the coming season. Furth- 
ermore, in this undertaking he is being 
backed by the czars of the theatrical 
world, who, after all, really control the 
policy of the small manager.” 

This change Mr. Frothingham attri- 
butes largely to the fact that for some 
years back the public has shown an 
utter indifference to the average travel- 
ing theatrical attraction. 

“They will still turn out for the big 
stars, but not for the road companies,” 
he continued. “The motion picture in- 
dustry has also contributed to this state 
of affairs. For example, when ‘The 
Birth of a Nation’ is shown in Tulsa, 
Okla., the audience sees the original 
Broadway cast and production, and they 
are demanding the same of dramatic suc- 
cesses. It is not always possible to send 
Broadway casts on tour, and successors 
to the Griffith film do not seem to be 
forthcoming, and in the meantime the 
theaters in the smaller cities have much 
open time. It is plain that something 
else must be offered to win the public 
back, and it is for this reason that local 
theater managers are becoming local con- 
cert managers, and now are willing to 
offer substantia] guarantees to touring 
orchestral and concert companies. 


“The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
under the able leadership of Modest Alt- 
schuler, and one of the most important 
attractions on our roster, will make the 
most’ extensive tour in all the fourteen 
years of its history. Opening in Pitts- 
burgh on Oct. 9, where the organization 
has appeared annually for nine seasons, 
a tour began which practically will keep 
the orchestra away from New York until 


‘next May, going as far West as Kansas 


City, as far South as Birmingham and 


Jacksonville, and as far North as the 
principal cities of Canada. 

“Lada, the dancer, will appear with 
the Russian Symphony frequently, a 
notable engagement being that at Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, on Oct. 23, under 
the patronage of the Philanthropic De- 
partment of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

“Mme. Edvina, widely known in 
America as an operatic star, will reveal 
herself as a concert artist on a tour 
which will extend to the Pacific coast 
cities. Mme. Edvina will sail from Eng- 
land on Oct. 20, and will open her season 
in Chicago on Nov. 7, and in addition to 
her engagements on tour with her own 
company, will also be heard in Boston 
and New York, where, as in Chicago, she 
has been so justly admired in opera. 

“John Powell, the American pianist, 
whose gifts as a composer we are going 
to emphasize as they really deserve, will 
be heard in the West for the first time, 
and Willem Willeke, the ’cellist of the 
Kneisel Quartet, will emerge as a solo 
artist, appearing as frequently as his 
Kneisel engagements permit. 

“Our affiliated organization, the Musi- 
cians’ Concert Management, Inc., which 
really antedates the Frothingham bureau, 
again will present Gertrude Auld, so- 
prano; Emma Roberts, contralto; Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, and Gaston and 
Edouard Dethier, pianist and violinist, 
all of whom were on its original list and 
are now established favorites. In addi- 
tion it will offer Dora Gibson, the English 
soprano, who has just had a rousing suc- 
cess in Boston; Marie Louise Wagner, a 
young soprano, whose first New York re- 
cital last spring won for her enthusiastic 
praise; George Harris, Jr., the tenor, 
who needs no introduction, and Carolyn 
Cone, a youthful American pianist, who 
is very well known in the Middle West, 
and already has played with important 
orchestras in the East. 

“For all of our artists we anticipate 
an excellent season, and one which will 
establish them widely with the concert- 
going public in these United States and 
Canada.” 








‘greatest figures in 


AMERICA, THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
MUSIC MARKET 


By MAURICE FULCHER 








WO decades ago, when America was, 
artistically speaking, still in her 
teens, we were wont to look to Europe 
for musical inspiration and for the art- 
ists to entertain us. We became accus- 
tomed to this, and while it is to be hoped 
that there will always be a free inter- 
change of artists and ideals with Eu- 
rope, it has taken the European war to 
teach us that we have in America not 
only the greatest market place in the 
world for music of the highest type, but 
also we are producing artists who are 
destined to rank for all time with the 
musical history. 
Never before has the musical standard in 
America been so high, nor the public so 
critical; albeit, never before has the 
American artist been face to face with 
a situation which is at once so encour- 
aging, but yet demanding so much. 

We are reaching the stage where we 
will no longer attach to native artists 
the title of “American” any more than 
in Russia they are spoken of as a “Rus- 
sian violinist,” for instance, or in Italy 
as “an Italian Prima Donna.” This 
means that at last the American artist 
is accepted in his own country on the 
same footing as his foreign colleague. It 
is now possible, if a given artist pos- 
sesses undoubted genius, or something 
akin to genius, to establish a reputation 
quickly on this side of the water. There 
have been isolated cases, to be sure, of 
substantial reputations being made sole- 
ly in America before the war, but now, 
with the three great European art cen- 
ters, Berlin, Paris and London, prac- 
tically closed, the art center of the world 
for the moment is transferred to Amer- 
ica. Never before has mediocrity been 
so unwelcome as now, but never before 
has unbounded merit been so welcome. 
We hear much from disgruntled foreign- 
ers and also from certain American art- 
ists, who for one reason or another have 
been more welcome abroad, as to the 
lack of appreciation of music in its high- 


est form in America. This is a fallacy; 
we have passed the old barn-storming 
days of the spectacular Jenny Lind and 
Patti tours; we have taken our place as 
a great, broad country, where the best 
music in the world finds the quickest 


market and where the highest prices ~ 


are paid. 

Where is there another country, old 
or young, which provides so many paid 
engagements for artists? 

Where are such high fees paid to con- 
cert artists, as in America? 

And I believe that every artist living 
knows this, for is not “America” synony- 
mous to most artists with “Money”? Do 
not vast numbers of them struggle 
against terrifying odds to establish rep- 
utations abroad, all with the end in view 
“to come to America”? It is a compli- 
ment to our discrimination. Do they not 
sing or play all over Europe for one- 
twentieth of the money they receive here? 
Yes, and this proves my contention that 
our own land is the greatest musical 
market place in the world to-day, and 
was even before the European war. It 
is true that in Italy and Germany there 
are opera houses in even the minor cities 
and towns, but certainly nowhere on this 
globe has che concert business reached 
such tremendous proportions as in Amer. 
ica. Just glance over tne schedule of 
concerts already announced for New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and it is amazing 
how many concerts these cities support, 
and then there is a vast number of other 
cities and college towns which support 
from five to twenty or thirty first class 
concerts a year, and these are not, ex- 
cept in certain instances, “recitals” given 
for prestige or publicity purposes, but 
are concerts which are actually support- 
ed by the music-loving people. 

When it is known that such artists 
as Schumann-Heink, Kreisler, Maud 
Powell, Julia Culp, the Barrére attrac- 
tions, Bloomfield Zeisler, Gabrilowitsch 
and scores of others embark at the be- 
ginning of the season on tours which 


take them into all sorts and conditions of 
cities and towns, it will give a fair idea 
of the broad scope of the concert busi- 
ness in America, and it must be remem- 
bered that such artists as those men- 
tioned receive large fees, and the fact 
that they go back season after season 
into the same localities and the same 
towns is proof sufficient that they draw 
audiences which not only cover their fees, 
but realize profit for the various local 
managements. I have seen the late Lil- 
lian Nordica sing to audiences of over 
2000 people in towns whose population 
was scarcely a third more than that 
number. 

For these much-to-be-desired condi- 
tions we must acknowledge our debt to 
the improved managerial conditions in 
this country, and to the Bisphams, the 
Schumann-Heinks, the Kneisels, the 
Kreislers and Powells who have pene- 
trated every corner of the land and who 
have carried, without faltering, the high- 
est standards of art, until the people have 
awakened and now demand the best and 
nothing but the best. Substantial success 
in America is a pretty sure proof that the 
artist attaining such success has a mes- 


_sage worthy of any land; it means that 


if a John McCormack draws again and 
again huge audiences in the same places, 
he has brought to the people some- 
thing extraordinary, be it a lovely lyric 
voice or the most beautiful diction on the 
English-speaking stage to-day; if the 
Walter Damrosch orchestra draws a ca- 
pacity house in Mason City, lowa, it 
means that the people of that locality 
want to hear the ineffable beauties of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, and 
they are willing to pay for it. And so, 
acknowledging our debt of gratitude to 
Europe, the teacher, we are beginning 
to sense the colossal future of America 
as the greatest musical center of the 
world, and with a clear view of what we 
have done and are doing now, it is not 
immodest to affirm that we have already 
reached, to some definite degree, the 
heights to which we are surely ascending. 





Daniel Mayer’s Plans 
for Second Season 





Daniel Mayer, the London impresario, 
who has brought out many celebrated art- 
ists in the British capital and whose 
concert direction has been an important 
factor in the English musical managerial 


field over a period of years, has been 
established in New York since last year 
in the Times Building. He is this season 
directing the American tours of a num- 
ber of artists. 

Heading the list is Florence Macbeth, 
the brilliant coloratura soprano. The list 
includes Mischa Levitizki, the young 
Russian pianist, who makes his Amer- 
ican début in a recital at A®olian Hall 
in the near future; Sybil Vane, the 
Welsh soprano; Beatrice Plummer, a so- 
prano who specializes in religious music, 
planned in a novel manner along lines 
worked out by the singer herself; Georgia 
Kober, the Chicago pianist, who appears 
at Afolian Hall in recital in February, 
and Mrs. Stanley Knowles, soprano. 

There are several others, with whom 
negotiations are under way and whom 
Mr. Mayer will announce shortly. 

Emil Sauret, the distinguished violin- 
ist, who was announced to make his fare- 
well tour of America this season, has 
cabled Mr. Mayer that he cannot come, 
but will in all probability tour America 
during the season of 1917-1918. ‘The 
Mayer bureau is known as Daniel Mayer, 
Inc. 





Sees Greater Opportunity 
for the Younger Artists 


By MRS. GERTRUDE F. COWEN 


HAVE been asked to give my fore- 
cast of the coming musical season. 
This is not easy to do, since conditions 
musical and otherwise are changing so 


constantly that to prognosticate six 
months in advance for anything is a bit 
hazardous just now. This much, how- 
ever, may safely be gleaned from the 
trend of present events, that never be- 
fore has there been so widespread a de- 
mand for legitimate musical attractions 
and never before has the bugaboo of 
over-inflated values been less potent than 
now. Local managers throughout the 
country are tired of working for doubt- 
ful returns and are more willing to give 
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the aspiring young artist possessing the 
really vital spark an opportunity to be 
heard. Thus is the infusion of new ar- 
tistic blood made to serve as the ladder 
by which deserving talent may gain rec- 
ognition before the terrific struggle saps 
them of all desire to reach the‘ much- 
coveted goal. My own plans have fol- 
lowed the above outlined experiences with 
such gratifying results that Marie Sun- 
delius is practically booked for the entire 
season with her twofold activities at the 
Metropolitan Opera and in concert. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell promises to 
bear the MacDowell musical message 
throughout the country in answer to the 
countless demands for her unique re- 
cital program of the MacDowell works, 
combined with the illuminating talk on 
the Peterborough Colony, its aims, work 
and ideals. 

Irma Seydel has forty-four concert 
dates, among which are several with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, already as- 
sured. 

Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
in their inimitable “Operalogue” appear- 
ances have but little available time now, 
since their schedule assures. them of one 
hundred dates, beginning in early Octo- 
ber and closing the middle of April, for 
the East and Middle West. Later come 
appearances on the Coast, followed by a 
summer spent in Honolulu should pres- 
ent plans in that direction not miscarry. 

Marguerite Dunlap will follow up her 
last season’s success throughout the 
South and Middle West with return en- 
gagements in those places. 

George Rasely, the promising young 
Boston tenor, newly installed in the 
Rockefeller Church, has much before 
him with a series of appearances booked 
with Arthur Whiting, and the many pri- 
vate and club engagements already se- 
cured thus far in advance of the season. 





Active Bookings for 
Mrs. Lewis’s Artists 





The opening engagement for the sea- 
son of Mrs. Herman Lewis’s artists was 
the Veiled Prophet’s Ball in St. Louis, 
with Eva Swain, premiére danseuse, and 
Lydia Locke, coloratura, as artists, as- 
sisted by- a ballet of sixteen from the 
Chicago Opera Ballet and an orchestra 
of seventy-five men. 

Richard Buhlig, pianist, who has but 
lately come to America, will play his 
first New York recital at ASolian Hall on 
Oct. 24. 

Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pina 
will sing their first New York recital on 
Oct. 31 at AZolian Hall. Previous to this 
they will have several private engage- 
ments in and about New York. 

Eleanor Spencer, pianist, has her first 
New York appearance at AXolian Hall on 
Nov. 7 in recital. This will come as a 
continuation of Miss Spencer’s summer 
season of concerts in Holland. 


Maude Fay, prima donna of the Metro- 
politan, will begin her season with con- 
cert engagements in Springfield, Colum- 
bus and Dayton, Ohio. Her first New 
York concert appearance will be at Car- 
negie Hall with the New York Philhar- 
monic, under Josef Stransky, on Nov. 8. 

Anne Arkadij, lieder singer, opens in 
Chicago in recital Nov. 22. She will then 
have a short Western tour as far as 
Omaha, returning by way of St. Louis, 
where she will sing Nov. 30. Miss Ar- 
kadij’s second New York recital occurs 
Dec. 5. 

Frank Pollock, tenor, sings his opening 
concert in Chicago on Oct. 25, and Elea- 
nora de Cisneros, mezzo-soprano, had her 
first concert engagement with the San 


Allan was not content with a makeshift 
orchestra, but demanded recognized or- 
chestral players under a conductor of the 
first rank. 

The result of her work has been the 
assembling of an orchestra comprising 
several performers of note. Alberto Bach- 
mann, the concertmeister, is a French- 
Swiss violinist of renown, who has ap- 
peared as soloist in the leading capitals 
of Europe and whose American début 
took place in a recital at A®olian Hall 
last season. The eminent Dutch ’cellist, 


Michael Pefiha, who has played in Eu- 
rope and recently made a highly success- 
ful concert tour of South America, and 
whose New York début takes place at 
£olian Hall next Thursday, Oct. 12, will 


Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, who are 
not only soloists of renown, but are fa- 
mous for their chamber music. This is 
their first season in the United States. 
Miss Allan has undertaken also the ex- 
clusive management of Isolde Menges, 
the girl violinist, who has been a London 
sensation for two seasons, and whose 
American début will take place at Holian 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 21. 

Other negotiations are under way for 
musical and artistic attractions to appear 
in America under Maud Allan’s manage- 
ment. She has already laid the founda- 
tion for the establishment of a conserva- 
tory of dancing and music in New York 
City—a conservatory where the twin 
arts, lost to each other until Maud Allan 





No. 1—Felix Leifels, Manager of the Philharmonic Society. No. 2—Charles L. Wagner (Bain News Service Photo). 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager with Charles L. Wagner. 


Society of New York 


Francisco Philharmonic on Sept. 3. She 
is booked until January with the Cleve- 
land Grand Opera Company. Following 
this, Mme. de Cisneros begins her con- 
cert tour in Columbus in the Kate Lacey 
Quality Series. 

Lucile Lawrence, dramatic soprano, 
will sing some concerts in the Middle 
West and South before going to Havana 
in December as leading dramatic so- 
prano with the Bracale Opera Company. 
She will open the season there in “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 

Sarame Reynolds, dramatic soprano, 
goes to Chicago early in November to 
begin her season with the Chicago Opera 
Company. Immediately following the 
conclusion of their season. Miss Rey- 
nolds opens her concert tour in St. Louis 
with the St. Louis Smyphony Orchestra. 

Mischa Léon, tenor, and _ Lorene 
Rogers, coloratura, will open in Novem- 
ber with the Cleveland Grand Opera 
Company, where they have been en- 
gaged for the season. 

Graham Marr, baritone, is booked for 
the season with the Cleveland Grand 
Opera Company, which gives its first 
performance Nov. 27. 





MAUD ALLAN AS A 


BUSINESS WOMAN 








Symphonic Dancer Now Manages Her Own Transcontinental Tour 
and Is the Impresario for Other Artists 








EVERAL of the leading impresarios 

of the world claim that Maud Allan, 
the symphonic dancer, is the keenest 
business woman in the artistic world. 
That she has a superabundance of the 
woman’s instinct for business is proved 
by her successful management of her 
own dancing career. This season—her 
second transcontinental tour of the 
United States and Canada—even every 
small phase of printing and publicity and 
scene painting has come under her exact- 


ing and personal supervision. 

When Maud Allan first gave the public 
her interpretation of the lost art of 
Greek expression dancing most every 
theatrical manager to whom she appealed 
took coldly to the idea. They turned 
her adrift, and, unfortunately, she fell 
into the hands of men of limited 
standing, many of them unscrupulous 


and underhanded. Once launched, how- 
ever, her success was instantaneous. She 
was correct in her estimate of the public. 
The people not only undefstood her but 
wanted her. 

It was during her first tour of France 
that Maud Allan decided to become her 


own manager. She was dancing in the 
principal towns of the provinces prior to 
her Paris début. Serenely happy with 
financial success assured and implicitly 
trusting all associated with her, she was 
dumfounded one morning when _ she 
learned that her manager had decamped 
with all her money and had left her 
practically stranded. 

It was not her first experience with 
scheming managers; so, then and there, 
Maud Allan resolved to be personally re- 
sponsible for her own affairs. With re- 
markable sagacity she has not only suc- 
cessfully conducted her dancing tours 
through almost every country in the 
world, but she has amassed a comfort- 
able fortune. She has also shown a re- 
markable intuition in her real estate and 
other investments in which she has 
placed her earnings. 

This year Maud Allan has broadened 
her scope as an impresario. Her own 
tour is booked solid until next May 1, 
with a few dates yet to be filled. Disap- 
pointed by the orchestra she hoped would 
accompany her on this tour, Miss Allan 
was not. disturbed in the slightest, but 
immediately began the organization of 
the Maud Aallan Symphony Orchestra. 
This was a stupendous task, as Maud 


also appear with her orchestra. And in 
order that her orchestra should be di- 
rected by a man in full sympathy with 
her work and ideals, Miss Allan per- 
sonally journeyed to Geneva last June 
for the purpose of engaging the famous 
Swiss conductor, Ernest Bloch, whose 
grand opera, “Macbeth,” at. the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, was the last real musical 
sensation of France before the outbreak 
of the war. 

Four special Pullmans, including Miss 
Allan’s private car, have been chartered 
for this tour. The minutest details of 
train schedules and other matters of 
transportation were not settled until they 
received her final “OK.” 

Besides her own tour Maud Allan is 
booking through her offices the American 
appearances of the Russian Trio—Leo, 


No. 3— 


No. 4—George Engles, Manager of the Symphony 


reunited them through her Greek expres- 
sion dancing, will have a permanent home 
to which all students may come for the 
benefit of her personal guidance. 

Maud Allan’s personal staff is made up 
as follows: 

Charles E. Macmillen is her manager. 
He is the brother of the American violin- 
ist, Francis Maecmillen. 

Harry W. Bell is Maud Allan’s busi- 
ness manager and booking representative. 
He has had a long career in the concert 
world. Few men in America are more 
capable in “routing a show,” to use the 
parlance of the Thespian. 

The director of Maud Allan’s publicity 
is Robert Mackay, for many years one of 
the best known magazine editors in New 
York. This is Mr. Mackay’s first pub- 
licity work. 








MUSIC LEAGUE HAS NO PLACE 
FOR “HALF-BAKED” ARTISTS 








UST how the novel purpose behind 
*"} the Music League of America has 
worked out was told last week by Marie 
Kieckhoefer, who with Malvina Hoffman, 
the well known sculptress, is responsible 
for the organization of the League, of 
which Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, Mrs. Willard D. Straight and 
R. E. F. Flinsch are directors. Miss 
Kieckhoefer gave the information from 
the offices of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau which controls the Music League 
bookings. Said Miss Kieckhoefer: 

“Our major artists have more than 
taken care of themselves for the com- 
ing season, on merit alone, without 
press-agenting or sensationalism. They 
are May Peterson, Paul Reimers, Royal 
Dadmun, Salvatore de Stefano and 
David Hochstein. 

“Not only have our major artists more 
than justified their connection with the 
League, but such artists as David Sapir- 
stein, pianist, Edna Dunham, soprano, 
Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, Robert Gott- 
schalk, tenor, will continue with us. Ar- 
rangements have been completed for the 
joint appearance this season of Hans 
Kindler, the well-known ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Greta Tor- 
padie, the favorite young soprano, who 
is already under the direction of the 
Music League of America. We have also 
been able to place satisfactorily a large 
number of artists of the younger gen- 
eration. 

“Many other branches of our work 
have been developed but not to the limit 
of their possibilities with us. Costume 
recitals have been arranged and a sea- 


son of French opéra comique was suc- 
cessfully put on at the Princess Theater 
our artist Greta Torpadie singing the 
leading soprano réles in seven operettas, 
with the result that requests for a return 
engagement have been numerous. 

“Odette le Fontenay, who appeared in 
New York in recital under the auspices 
of the Music League of America was 
soon after offered an engagement with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, which 
she accepted. 

“We have never refused a hearing in 
New York to any one in New York 
whenever we have felt that the applicant 
was in earnest and had something to 
offer for hearing. A written application 
is the sole qualification. At the last 
hearing we really ‘discovered’ an artist 
who ranked among our major artists, 
although we had no idea of her per- 
sonality. Her work was _ instantly 
recognized. This artist is Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, who will be heard in joint re- 
cital with Frank La Forge early in the 
New Year. Another artist whose two- 
fold talent has aroused more than an 
ordinary interest is Rosalie Miller. 

“Hundreds of artists have been given 
hearings and we have not found one who 
could rank—with the exceptions noted 
immediately above—with our major ar- 
tists. I attribute this to the fact that 
those who present themselves to us are 
not artists. They attempt in New York 
what they would not dare to attempt in 
Europe, that is, they wish to become self- 
supporting at once, while studying. Per- 
sonally, I disapprove heartily of such a 
step. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 


The Great Master of the Pianoforte 








A Sane and Convincing Endorsement of 


THE PIANOLA 


THE FIRST AND FINEST OF PLAY ER-PLANOS 




















THE ASOLIAN COMPANY, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

I promised to write you my critical 
opinion of the Pianola after I had time 
and opportunity to thoroughly test it. 
[ find that your instrument is designed 
for reproducing piano literature and 
offers facilities for expression that will 
enable an intelligent player to give a 
very close imitation of hand playing. 
I have been surprised to discover to 
what an extent, one can with a little 
practice, control the dynamic effects. 
The selection of the music you have 


published is excellent and very cleverly 
arranged for the Pianola. 

[ think what has impressed me as 
much as anything is the ease with 
which the instrument is played. It is 
simplicity itself. To briefly sum- 
marize: It is my opinion that in all 
essentials of artistic piano playing, the 
Pianola is the best instrument of this 
type to reproduce piano music, and | 
am glad to have you add my name to 
the illustrious list of musicians who 
have endorsed your remarkable in- 
vention. 

Very truly yours, 
JosEF HOFMANN 





It is necessary to remember in connection with Mr. Hoftmann’s 
letter, that The Pianola is the player-piano made by the Aeolian 
Company. It is on sale only at the Aeolian Store and is obtainable 
in these models exclusively—STEINWAY, STECK, WHEEL- 
OCK, STROUD and famous WEBER. 


The Pianola is reasonable in price and 1s 
burchasable on the most convenient terms. 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Its Thirty-Sixth Year Finds the 
World-Famous Orchestra at 
Zenith of Its Power—Total of 
110 Concerts to Be Given— 
An Imposing Array of Solo- 
ists —— Opera by Boston-Na- 
tional and Ellis Companies— 
Princely Entertainment Prom- 
ised by Local Concert Man- 
agers—Club and Choral Con- 


of Every Variety in 
Music 


certs 


Prospect — In the 
Schools 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 7, 1916. 


F the coming musical season in Boston 

- were confined to the fare announced 
from Symphony Hall alone, it would in- 
deed be a season of princely entertain- 
ment, but in addition to the events in 
Symphony Hall, much of merit and inter- 
esting novelties and revivals are to be 
forthcoming from other musical centers 
of the city. It promises to be one of the 
most brilliant of many seasons in Boston. 


Particularly noticeable is the imposing 
array of soloists to appear with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor. There will be nineteen soloists 
in all, the largest list in more than ten 
years. 

The concerts of next Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening will usher in the 
thirty-sixth season of the orchestra. For 
the first time in almost a generation, 
the opening of the season will not be pre- 
ceded by the auction sales of season 
tickets which in the past have filled four 
days of the week prior to the first con- 
certs. Such sales have gone forever, for 
the good results and the general satis- 
faction coming from the new method of 
selling by subscription at fixed prices far 
surpass the highest expectations of C. 
A. Ellis, the manager, whose decision 
made the change possible. More than 
75 per cent of the holders of seats last 
season renewed their subscriptions for 
1916-1917, and, contrary to expectations, 
there has been practically no criticism 
either of the scale of prices or the di- 
vision of the hall. 

Not the least factor in the success of 
the new method of disposing of season 
tickets is found, so to say, in the pro- 
prietary interest in the institution it 
gives to the patrons. Heretofore they 
have had no assurance of retaining their 
seats, however desirable they might be. 





Musical Spokes in the “Hub of the 
Universe” 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Season of Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company 

Charles E. Ellis’s Concert Enterprises 
and Opera Company 

Mudgett, Macdonald, Steinert and Tre 
mont Temple Concert Series 

Six Leading Choral Societies 

Some of the Country’s Leading Music 
Ciubs and Schools 

Many Suburban Choral Societies 











Now, seats once secured become, at will, 
a family possession, for the option on 
them from season to season works au- 
tomatically. This alone must bring 
closer and more sympathetic contact be- 
tween orchestra and public. 


To Give 110 Concerts 


The full season of the orchestra, be- 
ginning Oct. 13-14, will run for thirty 
weeks, ending May 4-5, 1917. In this 
time a total of 110 concerts will be given, 
twenty-four pairs in Boston on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings; eight 
concerts in Cambridge at Sanders The- 
ater; two each in Springfield and New 
Bedford, and the others to be given in 
New York City, Providence, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Worcester, Hartford and in other New 
Fngland cities and cities of the Middle 
West. The Fridays and Saturdays in the 
season when there will be no concerts in 
Boston are Nov. 3-4, Dec. 1-2, Jan. 5-6 


SYMPHONY CONCE 
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RTS OPEN GREAT BOSTON SEASON | 













































































No. 1—Symphony Hall, Boston, the Home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the City’s Principal Concert Auditorium. 
Charles A. Ellis, the Noted Musical Manager, Has His Offices in This Building. No. 2—Entrance to Steinert Hall, in 


Which Many of Boston’s Finest Recitals Are Given. 


Steps of That Building 


and 26-27, Feb. 16-17, and March 16-17. 

Last season was, in many respects, the 
most conspicuous in the history of the 
orchestra. The patronage it received was 
the largest on record, not only in Boston, 
but throughout the country. In bril- 
liancy of performance it quite surpassed 
anything which it had before achieved. 
It is everybody’s secret that when Dr. 
Muck returned in 1912 he found many 
things in the erchestra and its manner of 
playing not to his liking, and the follow- 
ing three seasons were in a sense dis- 
ciplinary. Last year it was possible 
fully to realize what the conductor had 
accomplished not only in refining the 
work of the orchestra, but, at the same 
time in invigorating it. At last Dr. 
Muck expressed the satisfaction which 
had long since filled the public. 

On the matter of programs, Dr. Muck 


again, as at the beginning of last year, 
warns the Symphony public not to look 
for too many novelties. Music printing 
is languishing during these war times 
and it is impossible to secure new music 
from Central Europe. None the less, it 
will be remembered that, despite his 
warning of last season, he presented dur- 
ing the winter no less than eleven works 
which were new to Boston, seven of 
these being by American composers. So 
lovers of the new and of the American 
need not despair. Moreover, he is plan- 
ning the revival of several interesting 
works which have not been heard here 
for a long time. 

Of the soloists, seven are singers. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York will supply four of these, viz: 
Mmes. Destinn, Gadski, Homer and Kurt. 
The others are Julia Culp, Elena Ger- 


No. 3—L. H. Mudgett, Manager of Symphony Hall, on the 


hardt and John McCormack. All of these 
singers have sung with the Boston Sym- 
phony before except Mme. Kurt and John 
McCormack. There will be six pianists 
on the list, Paderewski, Mrs. Beach, Hein- 
rich Gebhard, Carl Friedberg, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Ernest Schelling. 
There will be a warm welcome for Mrs. 
3each, the talented Boston composer- 
pianist, who returns after an absence 
from the Symphony concerts of sixteen 
years. She will play a concerto of her 
own which will be new to Symphony 
patrons. Then, for violinists, two will 
come out of the orchestra, Messrs. Witek 
and Noack. Kreisler will be the first 
soloist of the season, appearing at the 
concerts of Oct. 20-21. The other assist- 
ing violinist will be that admirable 
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JUBILEE YEAR 
Ne 


Subscription Series 


Tn Carnegie Hall, New York 


Twelve Thursday Evenings 
Sixteen Friday Afternoons _ 
Four Saturday Evenings 
Twelve Sunday Afternoons 


In the Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Five Sunday Afternoons 


Ne 


TOURING 


CONCERTS IN: Poughkeepsie, Aurora, Auburn, Rome, Schenec- 
tady, Newburgh and Albany, New York; Montclair and Princeton, 
New Jersey; Philadelphia and Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Bridge- 
port, New Haven, Middlebury and Waterbury, Connecticut; Holyoke 
and Northampton, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; Colum- 
bus, Toledo, Kent, Cleveland, Akron and Canton, Ohio; and Detroit, 


Michigan. 
an 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION—January 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, in Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager +: CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 






Society of New York 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
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erican artist, Albert Spalding, whose 
paren will be his first with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Completing the list of 
soloists we have two ’cellists from the 
orchestra, the distinguished Mr. Malkin, 
and Heinrich Warnke. 


Sunday Concerts by Famous Artists 


The Sunday afternoon concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall, under the management of L. 
H. Mudgett and C. A. Ellis, have long 
since become an institution, and from 
the standpoint of time (the hour being 
3.30) they are the most convenient con- 
certs on our list. Most of these concerts 
for the coming season will be given by 
two or more artists, although there will 
be individual recitals by Mme. Sembrich, 
McCormack, Elman, Paderewski and 
Kreisler. ‘l!wo afternoons have been set 
aside for the usual concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in aid of its 
pension tund. 

The first concert in this series will be 
given on Oct. 22, when the program will 
be presented by Frances Aida and Glu- 
seppe De Luca of the Metropolitan, as- 
sisted by an orchestra of Symphony play- 
ers, conducted by Joseph Pasternack, 
whose remarkable success as conductor 
of the recent series of operatic “pop” 
concerts in Symphony Hall is fresh in 
memory. The second concert, Oct. 29, 
will be by Fritz Kreisler, who will be 
followed, Nov. 5, by Alma Gluck with as- 
sisting artists. Paderewski’s first recital 
comes on the Sunday following (Nov. 
12), and Nov. 19 will be the date of the 
first concert for benefit of the pension 
fund of the orchestra. Other artists 
who have been engaged to appear during 
the series are Julia Culp, Jacques Thi- 
baud, the French violinist; Mme. Gadski, 
who will appear with Eddy Brown, the 
young American violinist; Emmy Des- 
tinn, Mischa Elman, Harold Bauer, Helen 
Stanley, soprano; John McCormack, Mme. 
Sembrich and Frieda Hempel. Other 
artists will be announced later. 


Mr. Mudgett’s Attractions 


The various concerts and recitals to be 
held during the season at Jordan Halli, 
under Mr. Mudgett’s management, are, 
in part, as follows: 

Oct. 14, Ethel Leginska; Oct. 19, Mischa 


Levitzka, pianist; Oct. 21, Mme. Carreno , 
Oct. 28, Ossip Gabrilowitsch; Nov. 3, Percy 


Grainger; Nov. 4, Albert Spalding; Nov. 6, 


Marcia Van Dresser; Nov. 8, fiarold Bauer ; 
Nov. 10, James Friskin, pianist; Nov. 11, 


Kitty Cheatham; Nov. 15, Joseph Malkin, the 


‘cellist; Nov. 18, Germaine Schnitzer, Nov. 
Ak 


22, Aline Van Birentzen, pianist; Nov. 22 


(evening), Nicola Oulukanoff, baritone; Nov. 
30, Fionzaley (Juartel ; Dec. Ly UOssip 
Gabrilowitsech ; Dec. 4, Louis Cornell, pianist ; 
Dec. 6, Ethel Leginska; Dec. 9, George Cope- 
land; Dec. 16, maroid Bauer; Jan. v, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch; Jan. 8, Flonzaley Quartet; 
Jan. 13, Laeta Hartley, pianist; Jan. lo, 
Elena Gerhardt; Jan. 17, Irma Seydel; Jan. 
17 (evening), Evan Williams; Jan. 25, 
Flonzaley Quartet; Jan. 26, Harold Bauer, 
Jan. 27, Oliver Denton, pianist; Feb. 3, 
Olga Samaroff ; Feb. 6, Efrem Zimbalist ; Feb 
10, Ossip Gabrilowitsch; Feb. 14, Ethel 
Leginska ; Feb. 24, Harold Bauer, and March 
15, Flonzaley Quartet. 


Other concerts for which dates will 
be announced later will be given by 
Julia Culp, Jacques Thibaud, Louis Gra- 
veure, Oscar Seagle, the Witek-Malkin 
Trio, Ruth Deyo, Lester Donahue, pian- 
ist; Arthur Alexander and Claire Forbes, 
the talented pianist from Mr. Gebhard’s 
studio. 

The Longy Club,*Georges Longy, di- 
rector, will give its usual three concerts 
during the winter in Jordan Hall, the 
first on Jan. 15. 

The Bostonia Sextette Club, under the 
able direction of C. L. Staats, the clari- 
net soloist, will open its nineteenth an- 
nual tour in November. This club is 
composed of string quintet, clarinet and 
soprano, and has been successful for 
many years in giving concerts in schools 
and colleges and in connection with 
choral clubs. It is the only club of its 
kind which tours the country and its 
record of nineteen annual tours is 
unique. 

Concerts under the management of W. 
R. Macdonald of this city will be given 
in Jordan Hall as follows: Oct. 25, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, chamber music 
recital for two pianofortes, with these 
assisting artists: Josephine Durrell, 
violin; Anna Golden, viola and Mildred 
Ridley, violoncello; Oct. 26, Ethel Frank, 
soprano; Oct. 31, Raymond Havens, pian- 
ist; Nov. 1, Frances Ingram, contralto; 
Nov. 14, Aurelio Giorni, pianist. 


Steinert Hall Offerings 


The concerts in Steinert Hall for the 
season promise to be equally interesting 


Prominent in Boston’s Musical Affairs: 


ductor of the Choral Music Society. 


and the various artists presenting them 
will be managed by W. R. Macdonald, L. 
H. Mudgett and Richard Newman. They 
are, in part, as follows: 

Oct. 27, Willis Flanagan, tenor; Nov. 6, 
Josephine Durrell String Quartet; Nov. 7, 
Harold Henry, pianist; Nov. 8, joint recital 
by Miriam Caro, soprano (début), and Ger- 





Dr. Karl Muck, Conductor Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra (above), and Emil 
Mollenhauer, Conductor Handel and 
Haydn Society and Apollo Club 
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On Left—W. R. Macdonald, Concert Manager. 





In Center—Stephen Townsend, Con- 


On Right—Frederick W. Wodell, Conductor of the People’s Choral Union 


trude Tingley, contralto (début) (profes- 
sional students of Bertha Cushing Child) ; 
Nov. 14, Frances Nash, pianist; Nov. 14 (eve- 
ning), joint sonata recital, Clinton Jonas and 
Leon Gorodetzky ; Nov. 16, Olive Russell, so- 
prano; Nov. 28; John Powell, pianist; Nov. 
29, Yelanda Méro, pianist; Dec. 5, Rosalie 
Miller; Dec. 5 (evening), Victor Wittgen- 
stein, pianist; Dec. 6, George Harris, Jr., 
tenor; Jan. 20, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
Jan. 30, Hugh Allan; Feb. 12, Edith Noyes 
(yreene. 


In addition, there will be four after- 
noon concerts by the Kneisel Quartet, 
on Oct. 31, Nov. 28, Jan. 2 and March 
13; a series of four afternoon lectures 
by Henry Gideon, and recitals by the 
following artists, the dates for which will 
be announced later: Harriet Sterling 
Hemenway, contralto; Heinrich Gebhard, 
Max Donner, violinist; Margaret Ander- 
ton, piano lecture recital; Guy Maier, 
pianist, and Lee Pattison, pianist. 

The Tremont Temple Concert Course 
begins its fifth season with a joint re- 
cital, on Nov. 23, by Marcella Craft, so- 
prano, and Vera Barstow, violinist. These 
concerts ar2 under the management of 
F. J. Melsaac. 

The success of these concerts during 
the last four seasons has been extraor- 
dinary. There had been no concerts of 
importance at Tremont Temple for nearly 
a dozen years and it was generally sup- 
posed that the prestige of the building 
as a home of music had long since de- 
parted. The first concerts under the man- 
agement of Mr. MclIsaac were concerts 
of folk songs. They were intended to 
appeal to a public not interested in seri- 
ous music, and they were then styled 
entertainments rather than concerts, and 
artists presenting the programs were re- 
quested to give popular music. The 
standards of the programs have grad- 
ually been raised and with them the 
taste of the audiences. Much serious 
music is now presented, and the result 
has been the creation in downtown Bos- 
ton of a huge body of sincere music- 
lovers who support these concerts ar- 
dently. 

Among the artists who will appear in 
the Tremont Temple course during the 
coming season are Marcella Craft, Eve- 
lyn Scotney, Alice Nielsen, Maria Gay, 
May Peterson, Vera Barstow, Heinrich 
Gebhard, Howard White, Wynne Pyle, 
David Hochstein, Ralph Smalley, Ro- 
dolfo Fornari, Antoine del Valle and Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison in numbers for 
two pianos. 


Copley-Plaza Musicales 


The Copley-Plaza Musicales, W. R. 
Macdonald, manager, will be held in the 
ballroom of this hotel at-3.15 o’clock 
on the first and third Tuesday after- 
noons of the month during December, 
January, February and March. The 
change in day and hour from the 
Monday Morning Musicales of last year 
has already been indorsed by the large 
number of subscribers. 

In addition to his list of distinguished 
artists, which include the names of Bar- 
rientos, Edvina, Martinelli, Povla Frisch, 
Bernard Ferguson, Ernest Schelling, Ar- 


thur Hackett, Willem Willeke, Raymond 
Havens, Paul Reimers, Albert Stoessel, 
Astrid Yden, Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison, Mr. Macdonald has made arrange- 
ments for an appearance as a distinct 
novelty in the series of the famous 
dancer, Lada, who will appear in com- 
pany with a special orchestra. Then 
there is to be an appearance of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Modest Altschuler. The open- 
ing concert takes place on Dec. 5, when 
the principal artist will be Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli; Dec. 19 will see the performance 
of Lada, with Bernard Ferguson, the 
baritone, as assisting artist; Jan. 2 is 
scheduled for Mme. Barrientos, the 
Spanish coloratura soprano, who will ap- 
pear in costume; and, on Jan. 16, Mme. 
Edvina will sing and Willem Willeke, the 
cellist, will assist her. Ernest Schelling, 
Paul Reimers, tenor, and Astrid Yden, 
the Swedish virtuoso of the harp, will 
provide the concert on Feb. 6; while the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra is engaged 
for Feb. 20, when Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison in a concerto for two piano- 
fortes will assist. On March 13, the con- 
cert will be a joint recital by Povla 
Frisch, the dramatic soprano, and Ray- 
mond Havens, pianist. The remaining 
open date will probably be filled with a 
recital by Albert Stoessel, violinist. 


Season of Rabinoff Opera 


The Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company, Max Rabinoff, managing di- 
rector, will give its regular season of 
opera at the Boston Opera House for 
three weeks, beginning Jan. 1, 1917. Per- 
formances will be given every evening 
and Wednesday and Saturday matinées. 
The company is practically the same as 
last’ year, including all the principal ar- 
tists, with some others who have been 
engaged. The orchestra will be sixty 
in number, with the famous chorus of 
nearly seventy members, and the com- 
plete Russian Ballet. 

The répertoire will consist of these 
operas: In French: “Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann,” Offenbach; “Faust,” Gounod; “La 
Cabrera,” Dupont; “Louise,” Charpen 
tier. In Russian: “Demon,” Rubinstein: 
“Aleko,” Rachmaninoff. In Italian: “An- 
drea Chenier,” Giordano; “Iris,” Mas- 
cagni; “Tosca,” “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
“Boheme,” Puccini; “I Pagliacci,” Leon- 
cavallo; “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” Monte- 
mezzi; “Rigoletto,” Verdi; “Lucia,” Doni- 
zetti. 

The principal singers will include the 
following: Sopranos, Maggie Teyte, 
Tamaki Miura, Luisa Villani, Sarame 
Reynolds, Nadina Legat, Mabel Riegel- 
man, Francesca Peralta, Kathryn Lee, 
Dorothy Follis, Elvira Amazar; mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos, Maria Gay, EI- 
vira_ Leveroni, Fely Clement, Maria 
Winietskaja; tenors, Giovanni Zenatello, 
Riccardo Martin, Tovia Kittay, Ernesto 
Giaccone, Romeo Boscacci, Enrico Aren- 
sen; baritones, George Baklanoff, Thomas 
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“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is now among the first rank orchestras of the world’’—Buffalo Courier 
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Chalmers, Giorgio Puliti, Jose Segura- 
Tallien, Vincente Ballister, Auguste 
Bouiliiez, Sallustio Civai; bassos, Jose 
Mardones, Paolo Ananian, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Eugenio Mariacheff. Mr. Moran- 
zoni will be musical director, with three 
conductors, viz.: Alexander Smallens, 
Adolf Schmid and Fulgenzio Guerrier. 


Boston as Managerial Center 


Anyone believing that Boston is “slow” 
can be quickly disabused by entering the 
office of the Boston manager, W. R. Mac- 
donald, which is a scene of intense ac- 
tivity these days. In speaking of the 
prospects for the coming season, Mr. 
Macdonald humorously referred to the 
predictions made last year, when he an- 
nounced the opening of his artists’ man- 
agement bureau. 

“When, after my incumbency as busi- 
ness manager for five years of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, I hung out my 
shingle at Steinert Hall Building as man- 
ager of artists, many were there who 
told me with grave shakings of the head 
that there was no field in Boston. Noth- 
ing but a few minor engagements could 
be obtained. Everybody sent to New 
York for artists, etc. In the face of 
such dreadful pessimism it is not un- 
gratifying at the beginning of this sea- 
son to record the engagement of Arthur 
Hackett, the tenor who has sprung into 
national fame, at Springfield, Oct. 11; St. 
Joe, Mo., Nov. 6; Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 
8, and Duluth, Minn., Nov. 10, all of these 
engagements with Geraldine Farrar, and 
also with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra on its spring tour; Raymond 
Havens, the pianist, at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and at Willimantic, Conn., Nov. 13; 
Bernard Ferguson, the baritone, who re- 
cently sang at the semi-centennial cele- 
bration at Scranton, Pa.; Albert Stoessel, 
the violinist, who played with Amato at 
Detroit on Oct. 9 and plays at Akron, 
Ohio, in recital on Oct. 17, and fills two 
dates with Mme. Parrientos on tour. 

“Not such a bad showing for old Bos- 
ton, is it?” added Mr. Macdonald. 

C. A. Ellis, of Symphony Hall, during 
the season of 1916-17 will, as usual, direct 
concert tours for Mr. Paderewski, Mr. 
Kreisler, Mme. Farrar and Mme. Melba. 

Mr. Paderewski, who has spent the en- 
tire summer in Paso Robles, Cal., has 
begun his tour on the Pacific Coast and 
will gradually work his way to the East, 
and during the season is expected to give 
in the neighborhood of sixty concerts. 
Mr. Kreisler, who has spent the summer 
at Seal Harbor, Me., has begun his work 
and will give more than 100 concerts dur- 
ing the season. Mme. Farrar is sched- 
uled for a few concert appearances only, 
her season having begun at the Maine 
Festival in Bangor and Portland. After 
her three weeks with the Ellis Opera 
Company, she has a few more concerts 
and then goes to Chicago for her en- 
gagement with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, which will carry her to the end of 
December. At the new year she joins 
the Metropolitan company for the re- 
mainder of the season. Mme. Melba will 
arrive from Australia early in January 
and will give a limited number of con- 
certs. 

Ellis Opera Company’s Tour 


Mr. Ellis has, in addition to this work, 
organized the Ellis ‘Opera Company, 
which will make a three weeks’ tour 
beginning next Monday, presenting the 
operas “Carmen” and “Il Trovatore. 
The company will visit these cities: To- 
ledo, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Tulsa, Okla.; St. Louis, 
Mo., and Cincinnati, Ohio. Each opera 
will be given once in each of these 
cities. The artists engaged for “Il Trova- 
tore” include Emmy Destinn (or Mme. 
Rappold, if Mme. Destinn does not reach 
this country), Louise Homer, Morgan 
Kingston, Giovanni Polese and Con- 
stantin Nicolay. The principals in “Car- 
men” will be Geraldine Farrar, Helen 
Stanley, Rita Fornia, Alma Peterson, 
Lucien Muratore, Clarence Whitehill, 
Leon Rothier, Octave Dua and Con- 
stantin Nicolay. _ 

The company, in addition to the prin- 
cipal singers, comprises a chorus of sixty 
and an orchestra of sixty. For the in- 
cidental dances in “Carmen,” there will 
be a ballet of sixteen, with Albertina 
Rasch as premiére. The entire artistic 
and musical direction of the company will 
be in the hands of Cleofonte Campanini. 
The company leaves Chicago to-morrow 





a 


in a special train which will be used 
throughout the tour. 


Handel and Haydn Society’s Plans 


The Handel and Haydn Society, which 
is so well known the country over, not 
only because it is the oldest singing so- 
ciety, but on account of the high de- 
gree of efficiency in artistic choral sing- 
ing it has reached under the able direct- 
ing of Emil Mollenhauer, held its first 
rehearsal of the season last Sunday even- 
ing in Jacob Sleeper Hall. This society 


is entering upon its 102nd season, and 
the programs mapped out follow along 
the usual routine of Handel and Haydn 
There will be four concerts, 


programs. 





George Sawyer Dunham, Conductor of 
the Boston Musical Union 


all to be given in Symphony Hall, the 
first two falling on Dec. 17 and 18, when 
Handel’s “Messiah” will be sung, with 
Christine Miller, Wilfred Glenn, Reed 
Miller (and the soprano to be announced 
later) as the solo singers. On Feb. 18, 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass” will be sung, 
with Chadwick’s “The Pilgrims” and 
other shorter works, The assisting so- 
loists for this concert have not yet been 
engaged. And, finally, on Easter Sun- 
day night, April 8, Mendelssohn’s “Eii- 
jah” will be given. with Grace Bonner 
Williams, Alma Beck, Lambert Murphy 
and Clarence Whitehill as assisting so- 
loists. The president of the society is 
Courtenay Guild; vice-president, John C. 
Brodhead; secretary, Duane White; treas- 
urer, George M. Brooks, and voice com- 
mittee, George F. Hatch, James A. Mur- 
phy, Phillip B. Bruce and Harold K. 
Morrow. 

In forty-five years the Apollo Club, an 
organization of eighty male voices, has 
given 231 concerts, at first under the 
conductorship of the late B. J. Lang, who 
a ae the baton, June 8, 1901, to Emil 

ollenhauer, who has since held the post. 
In personnel the membership has been 
singularly constant, betraying the club- 
like character of the organization. Part- 
songs have always been the feature of 
the Apollo Club programs, in the sing- 
ing of which no similar organization in 
this country has a higher reputation. The 
concerts for the coming season will be 
four in number, on Tuesday evenings, 
Nov. 21, Jordan Hall; Jan. 23, Symphon 
Hall; March 6 and April 17, Jordan Hall. 


A Boston Composers’ Concert 


The first concert will be of peculiar 
interest, as it will be known as “Boston 
Composers’ Concert,” and, as the name 
implies, every number will be by a Bos- 
ton composer. The assisting soloist is 
one of our best known artistic sopranos, 
Grace Bonner Williams, who will sing 
songs from Boston pens. Such a concert 
is a decided novelty and has already 
excited much interest. The following 
Boston composers will be represented on 
this program: George W. Chadwick, Ho- 
ratio Parker, Arthur Foote, George E. 
Whiting, George L. Osgood, Frederick 
S. Converse, Arthur W. Thayer, Mar- 
garet Ruthven Lang, John C. Warren 
and John K. Paine. Mrs. Williams, the 
soloist, has not yet announced her songs. 

At the second, concert, Jan. 23 (Sym- 
phony Hall), Fritz Kreisler will be the 
soloist; at the third, March 6, Lambert 
Murphy will sing, and, for the final con- 
cert, April 17, another favorite Boston 
soprano will sing with the club for the 
first time, Laura Littlefield. Frank H. 
Luker will again serve the elub as ae- 





companist and Dr. Archibald T. Davi- 
son as organist. Horace J. Phipps is 
the secretary and Courtenay Guild, pres- 
ident. 


People’s Choral Union 


The People’s Choral Union, Frederick 
W. Wodeili, conductor, enters its twen- 
tieth season. ‘lhis organization has pro- 
vided practically free classes, in which 
many persons have learned to sing the 
best of choral music, inciuding the stand- 
ard oratorios and cantatas. The Union 
will this season establish an additional 
advanced sight singing class, making 
two elementary and two advanced classes 
in all. The prospect now, with the spe- 
cial effort that is making to that end, 
is that the big chorus of the Union wil: 
be larger than ever, and the advantages 
of the classes made use of by an in- 
ereased number of people, which is just 
what they are established for. Henry 
L. Mason is the newly-elected president, 
and Mr. Wodell, completely recovered 
from his last season’s illness, will again 
conduct. The results he has gained with 
this body of singers are remarkable. The 
first concert wiil be given in Symphony 
Hall on the evening ot Jan. 7, when “The 
Creation” will be sung, with Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, soprano, and other solo- 
ists to be announced later, assisting. 
The annual spring concert will be given 
some time in May and Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” will be the work. 

The Choral Music Society, Stephen 
Townsend, conductor, started rehearsals 
last week. Through the kindness of 
Alexander Steinert, who has recently ac- 
cepted the presidency of this organiza- 
tion, its rehearsals will be held in Stein- 
ert Hall this season. The active member- 
ship of the society has been increased 
to eighty members. Some of the most 
important music that has ever been under 
the society’s consideration has been or- 
dered from Russia, England and France, 
and, in addition to these, new composi- 
tions by American composers will be 
given their first performance. 

There will be two concerts, both in 
Jordan Hall. The first falls on Jan. 10, 
and the second on April 25. At the first, 
these works will be performed: “The 
Consolation of Music,” by Leo R. Lewis, 
a cantata for solo quartet, mixed chorus 
with piano and organ accompaniments; 
“A Merry Wedding,” by Percy Grainger, 
a bridal dance for nine solo voices and 
mixed chorus with piano accompaniment; 
“Jehovah Reigns in Majesty,” George W. 
Chadwick, a four-part chorus for men’s 
voices, and “Silently Swaying on the 
Water’s Breast,” Chadwick, a four-part 
chorus for women’s voices; “Three Cava- 
lier Songs,” by C. Villiers Stanford, for 
baritone solo and male chorus, with pi- 
ano accompaniment; “Dance,” by Gustav 
Helsted, a four-part chorus for women’s 
voices, with piano accompaniment; 
“Noels Anciens,” old Christmas carols, 
harmonized by Paul Ladmirault, for solo 
voices and mixed chorus, with piano and 
organ accompaniment; “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd,” Horatio Parker, for soprano 
solo, four-part chorus of women, and 
organ, harp and violin accompaniment. 

At the second concert these works will 
be presented: “They That Go Down To 
the Sea in Ships” (S.S. Titanic, April 14, 
1912), by Granville Bantock, a chorus 
for mixed voices in eight parts; “Three 
Motets,” by Roger-Ducasse, for soprano 
solo and mixed chorus with organ ac- 
companiment; “Scythe Song,” by Arthur 
Foote, a mixed chorus; “Panis Angel- 
icus,” by Samuel Rousseau, bass solo and 
chorus of mixed voices, with organ, 
harp, violin and ’cello accompaniment; 
“Songs of the Russian People,” by 
Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky , Garteveld, 
Zolotarieff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Tra- 
ditional; an aria from the opera, 
“Beauty and the Beast,” for baritone and 
male and mixed chorus (MS.), Frederick 
S. Converse. 

Samuel Endicott is the society’s new 
pianist, and John P. Marshall will, as 
usual, preside at the organ. The other 
instrumentalists which this music re- 
quires have not yet been engaged; 
neither have the assisting solo singers. 


Cecilia Society’s Three Concerts 


The Cecilia Society, Chalmers Clifton, 
conductor, has started on its forty-first 
season. There will be three concerts, 
the first on Dec. 14, in Symphony Hall, 
when this program will be presented: 
Brahms’s “Song of Fate,” Bach’s “Sleep- 
ers Awake,” Converse’s “The Peace 
Pipe” (first performance in this city). 
Players from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will accompany the singers, and 





there will be three soloists, soprano, bari- 
tone and tenor, who have not yet been 
engaged. ‘Lhe second concert will be 
given a cappella in Jordan Hall, Feb. 
i4, and pieces by Palestrina, Vittoria and 
otners will be sung. It is probable that 
there will be one assisting soloist at this 
concert. kor the third concert, in Sym- 
phony Hall, on April 12, the society, with 
orchestra and assisting soloists to be 
announced later, will give the “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” by Berlioz. The Cecilia 
rehearsals have already begun. Henry 
L. Mason is president of the society. 

The Boston Musical Union, a society 
of singers under the conductorship of 
George Sawyer Dunham, has recently 
been formed. Like some of the other 
choral bodies, it will give oratorios, can- 
tatas and choral music, and for its first 
season plans two concerts. The first, in 
midwinter, will take place probably in 
Jordan Hall, and the works under study 
are “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” The second concert will be given 
in the spring and will consist of one of 
the standard oratorios. There will be 
assisting soloists and an orchestra at 
toth of these concerts. The officers of 
this new society are: President, Bert 
Poole; first and second vice-presidents, 
John F. Collins and Frank C. Swan; sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. W. Brown, and treasurer, 
R. W. Lincoln. Elmer Wilson is the ac- 
companist. 

The Music Lover’s Club, Edith Noyes 
Greene, president and founder, will meet 
the first Monday morning of every month 
from November to May in Steinert Hall. 
The first concert of the season (Nov. 6) 
will be a recital by George Copeland. 
The second meeting of the club, on Dec. 
4, will be in the nature of a Founder’s 
Day, given by the club members to the 
president, Mrs. Greene, as it will be just 
five years ago that she founded the club 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of the late Edward MacDowell. In 
January the concert will be termed 
“American Day” and the program con- 
fined entirely to the works of American 
composers. Amoug the artists to appear 
on this program wiil be Josephine Knight. 


. soprano; Alice Eldridge, pianist; Joseph 


Ecker, baritone; Katherine Ricker, con- 
tralto, and others. The remaining con 
certs of the year will be given by artists 
of note and several of the club members. 
At one of the concerts Mr. and Mrs 
Greene will play some novelties for two 
pianos, and Barbara Werner, with Mrs 
Greene, will play (by request) the lat- 
ter’s violin sonata, “The Indian Princess 
Atla.” This sonata of Mrs. Greene’s has 
been heard in Boston previously and is 
a highly interesting work. 


Its Twenty-First Season 


The MacDowell Club, Helen Ranney, 
president, is entering upon its twenty- 
first season. The meetings will consist 
of two “artist-recitals,” six concerts in 
Copley Hall and two orchestral concerts 
in Jordan Hall, the first on Jan. 10 anc 
the other on April 4. Georges Longy, 
head of the Longy School, will again be 
the orchestra’s conductor. The two 
“artist-recitals” will take the place of the 
former receptions. They will be given 
at the usual hour of 3 o’clock and will 
give the members the opportunity 0: 
meeting the artists after the recital. 
Ethel Leginska has been engaged as 
soloist at the first recital, in Copley 
Hall, Nov. 22. The regular concerts 
will begin on Dec. 13 and continue fort- 
nightly until April 4. The club’s or- 
chestra has reached a high degree of 
efficiency under the able directing of Mr. 
Longy, who enters his second season as 
its conductor, and with Gertrude Sands 
as its competent business manager. At 
the first concert (Jan. 10) a concerto 
by Handel for string orchestra, with two 
solo violins and ’cello, will be played, 
Gertrude Marshall, Barbara Werner and 
Hazel L’Africain playing the respective 
solos. A suite by Striegler and one by 
Lalo for string orchestra with solo wood 
winds will also be played. The assist- 
ing soloist will be announced later. At 
the second and final orchestral concert 
(April 4), Katherine Kemp-Stillings, 
violinist, will be the assisting soloist, and 
the orchestral pieces will consist of num- 
bers by Liszt, Woollett and a suite by 
Arthur Hinton, to be heard for the first 
time. A number of club members will 
also appear on this program as soloists. 

The Chromatic Club, Mrs. A. Julian 
Rowan, president, will resume its sea- 
son the latter part of this month, and, 
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has retained her remarkable hold upon the affections of the American 


musical public through season after season in opera and concert. 
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THE DISTINGUISHED SOPRANO OF THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


available for recitals and concerts prior to Nov. 6th, 1916 and 


after February | 2th, 1917. 





Second New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, Feb. 14, 1917 
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“KITTY CHEATHAM’S 


Art Combines All the Arts” 


Recital, Oratorio, Opera 
Formerly of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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[Continued from page 27] 
as heretofore, will hold its concerts in 
Hotel Tuileries, on Commonwealth Ave- 


nue. The concerts will be given on alter- 
nate Tuesday mornings at 11 o’clock. 


In the Leading Schools 


The Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing, Felix Fox and Carlo 
Buonamici, directors, has opened for its 
ninth season, with the largest registra- 
tion in its history. This school presents 
a complete course in piano playing and 
all subjects closely allied thereto. The 
directors of this school believe that the 
individual is the unit, not the class; that 
the pupil should be taught, not the 
method. On this basis, classroom work 
is not encouraged. Each pupil’s progress 
is conditioned solely by his own efforts. 
The faculty of the school is made up of 
graduate pupils of Mr. Fox and Mr. 
pbuonamici. 

Ti.e Longy School, Georges Longy, di- 
rector, and Mile. Renée Longy, assistant 
director, opened its season on Oct. 2, and 
will continue through to April 30. Some 
of the special teachers of the Longy 
School, members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, are: Edward Tak, vio- 
lin instructor; Mirko Belinski, ’cello in- 
structor; Theodore Cella, harp instructor, 
and Charles Demailly, flute instructor. 
Julius Chaloff, an honor graduate stu- 
dent of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, is also of the Longy School 
faculty and teaches harmony, counter- 
point and composition. Mlle. Longy has 
started her classes of rhythmic-gymnas- 
tics, in the teaching of which she has 
been so successful the past two years. A 
new feature in the Longy courses intro- 
duced this season is the awarding of 
diplomas and medals at public exercises 
at the end of the school year. The medal 
is the highest recompense for solfeggio 
given by this school. As many of the 
faculty members are from the ranks of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, includ- 
ing Mr. Longy himself, who is the first 
oboist of the orchestra; it is understood 
that the classes must be subject to in- 
terruption, which the trips of the or- 
chestra necessitates. 

Indenendent of the school, Mr. Longy 
and Mile. Longy are arranging two con- 
certs to be given in Jordan Hall, the 
first on Feb. 7 and the Second March 21. 
The first will be devoted to the works of 
Jean Huré, a French composer little 
known in this country, and the second 
to compositions of Charles Martin 
Loeffler. About twenty-four artists will 
assist the Longys in these two concerts. 

At the Longy Club’s concerts (regis- 
tered elsewhere in this issue) a deal 
of interesting new music by Debussy. 
d’Indy, Schmitt, Woollett, Strube and 
others will be heard. Mr. Longy reports 
that he has had no difficulty whatever in 
the importation of new music from 
Europe. 

The Faelten Pianoforte School, Carl 
Faelten, director, has entered upon its 
twentieth season with an enrollment of 
students far in excess of last year. The 
faculty remains much as it was last sea- 
son. The public recitals whith have al- 
ways proved a successful factor in this 
school’s advancement, have already be- 
gun. 

In Boston’s Suburbs 


The Brookline Choral Society, Emil 
Mollenhauer, conductor, which, in its one 
concert of last season, which was its first, 
made a worthy name for itself, will un- 
dertake a bigger work this season and 
give two concerts instead of one. The 
first will take place in January, the sec- 
ond in May, both in Brookline Town Hall. 
The programs have not yet been deter- 
mined, nor have the soloists been en- 
gaged. The chorus, which now numbers 
250 voices, will probably be increased to 
300 before the first rehearsal, which is 
set for the latter part of this month. 
Frank H. Luker is the accompanist and 
Mrs. Henry Howard is president of the 
society. : 

The Salem Oratorio Societv in Salem, 
Frederick Cate, conductor. will give thre 
concerts. On Dec. 17. “The Messiah” 
will be sung in the Tabernacle Church, 
with Joshua Phippen at the organ, and 
the chorus will be assisted by these solo 
singers: Elizabeth Blair Miller, so- 
nrano; Ada Belle Childs, contralto: Roy 
K. Patch. tenor, and Royland Hoyle, 
basso. The second concert will also be 
given in the Tabernacle Church and falls 
on Feb. 4. Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” 


and Parker’s “Redemption Hymn” will 
make the program, and the soloists 


will be Margaret Miller Henry, soprano; 
Cara Sapin, contralto; J. Garfield Stone, 
tenor, and Clarence Wilson, basso. The 
last concert falls on April 11 and will be 
given in Ames Memorial Hall with or- 
chestra. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” and “The Sun Worship- 
ers,” by Goring-Thomas, will be sung. 
The assisting soloists will be Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, and George Harris, Jr., 
tenor. 

This society is the second oldest or- 
ganization of its character in this coun- 
try, now entering on its forty-ninth 
active consecutive year. Plans are al- 
ready being formulated for a fitting cele- 
bration of its fiftieth year. The en- 
rollment is now the largest for a long 
time. 

The Choral Society in Weymouth, 
Mass., James W. Calderwood, conductor, 
is beginning its fifth year and announces 
two concerts. The first will be given 
in Fogg’s Opera House, on Jan. 7, and 
the program will consist of excerpts from 
“Elijah,” “Creation,” “The Messiah” and 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” The chorus 
will be assisted by Lambert Murphy, 


tenor, and Lillia Snelling, contralto. 
The second concert, to be sung some 
time in May, will present Haydn’s “The 
Seasons.” Soloists will be announced 
later. The officers of this society are: 
President, William Hodges; vice-presi- 
dent, E. E. Clark; secretary, Mrs. Ella 
Richards; treasurer, W. H. Pratt. 


Choral Concerts for Lynn 


The Choral Society in Lynn, Arthur B. 
Keene, conductor, will undertake three 
concerts, the first on Nov. 23, when “The 
Creation” will be sung, with orchestra 
and soloists. A miscellaneous concert 
will be given on Jan. 15, and a concert 
of operatic pieces in May. Thus far, the 
assisting soloists have not been engaged. 
A student orchestra of Lynn, also con- 
ducted by Mr. Keene, will furnish the 
accompaniment for these concerts and 
will give one orchestral concert besides. 

The chorus known as “The Medford 
Singers Society” in Medford, under the 
conductorship of Arthur B. Keene, will 
be heard twice the coming season. Gade’s 
“The Crusaders” will be given at the 
first concert and excerpts from operas 





| | 


at the second. Dates of these concerts 
have yet to be decided and also the solo 
singers. 

The Choral Society in Fitchburg, Nel- 
son P. Coffin, conductor, will give a mid- 
winter concert and a spring festival. The 
dates, programs and soloists are unan- 
nounced. 


In Keene, N. H., the Keene Chorus 
Club, conducted by Nelson P. Coffin, will 
give a mid-winter concert and in May 
will present a two-days’ festival. Fur- 
ther details are not available at present. 
Other choral societies under Mr. Coffin’s 
direction, one in Northfield, Mass., and 
one in Montpelier, Vt., will be active, 
but neither has its plans materialized. 


The Rubinstein Chora’ Club, of Brock- 
ton, a body of women’s voices under the 
direction of Nellie Evans Packard, will 
be heard in concert in that city the com- 
ing season, and in a number of towns 
in close proximity to Brockton. The 
club had a most successful season last 
vear. Mrs. Packard is a votent factor 
in the musical interests of her home city. 


WENDELL H. LUCE. 











AN AMERICAN BALLET MOTIVE 





Indians? 








Is There a Suggestion for the Wizards of the Ballet Russe in the 
Ritual Dances and Symbolic Ceremonies of the American 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 














HE artists of the Ballet Russe, that 
most perfect development of the mod- 
ern dance drama in its symphonic or en- 
semble sense, have built up some of their 


most beautiful works on the ritual or 
legendary motive. Not that the rit- 
ual or legendary 
motive predomi- 
nates in their 
varied repertory. 
Aside from works 
like “Pétrouchka,” 
which endows Pier- 
rot with the soul 
as yet unborn in 
“Carnaval,” “Sché- 
hérazade,” _epito- 
mizing the glamor 
of “The Thousand 
and One Nights”; 
“Le Pavilion 
d’Armide,” regild- 














—Photo by Brunel jing _ the historic 
Frederick H. Martens glories of the Sun 
King’s Versailles, 


we have “L’Oiseau de feu,” the “Open 
sesame!” to the fairy lore of olden Mus- 
covy; “Prince Igor,” that flashing, jew- 
elled glimpse en miniature of the “Golden 
Horde” of Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane; 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un faune,” Hellenic 
primitivism decoratively conceived and 
“Daphnis et Chloe,” the idealization of 
the Greek bucolic. 

Yet Stravinsky’s most powerful score 
is, perhaps, his “Sacre de Printemps,” 
harking back to the elemental ritual of 
primitive man; and one of the Russian’s 
most colorful and sensuously esthetically 
satisfying ballets is “Le Dieu Bleu,” in 
which Nijinsky grants a new avatar to 
Krishna, his impersonation making it 
seem as though the Apollo of the Hindoo 
pantheon, with silver-tipped fingers, had 
stepped down from his sculptured shrine 
after centuries of indifference to the sup- 
plications of his worshippers. 

And the legendary motive has just re- 
ceived a new tribute of homage in the 
dance dramas which the Ballet Russe is 
presenting this season. Nijinsky will 
give us a “Faust” according to Lenau 
and Liszt, and a “Till Eulenspiegel” 
after sixteenth century chap-book and 
twentieth century Richard Strauss, plus 
his own genius in the art of which he 
is a master. Similarly, Adolph Bolm, in 
the person of Sadko, a hero of the Nov- 
gorod cycle of Russian epic legend, will 
translate into plastic beauty, glorified 
into tone by Rimsky-Korsakov, the splen- 
dors of that kingdom beneath the waves 
which traditional narrative pictures only 
in words. . 

The ritual legend and fairytale of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, their poesy, mys- 
tery and charm, have contributed their 
quota to make up the marvelous reper- 
tory of the Russians. And now a virgin 
continent awaits their exploitation. For 
the possibilities of the American sub- 





ject in the dance drama are well worth 
investigation. Most of our aboriginal In- 
dian dances are ritual dances—the snake 
dance, the ghost dance, the green corn 
dance, the sun dance, the calumet dance— 
and even such solo interpretation as 
Trouhanova’s “Ishtar” or “La Peri” have 
an dnalogy in the “Onthonrontha” (one 
chants) of the Iroquois. There are dances 
expressive of the joy of biotic exaltation, 
warrior dances, esoteric, erotic, mimic 
and others. Morgan (“League of the 
Iroquois,” I, 278, 1904), gives a list of 
thirty-two leading dances of the Iroquois, 
of which six are costume dances, four- 
teen for both men and women, eleven for 
men only and seven for women only. 
And there is a splendid fund available 
of tribal legend, much of it of high poetic 
and dramatic value, which in conjunc- 
tion with the ritual dance might add 
notable numbers to the existing repertory 
of the modern pantomime ballet, if de- 
veloped, enriched and idealized by the 
creative thought of a Fokine, a Nijinsky 
or a Bolm. 

As regards décor and costume there 
would be a wide latitude for the display 
of barbaric wealth of color, and Ameri- 
can composers like Arthur Farwell, Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis, Frederick Bur- 
ton and others have shown what may be 
done with aboriginal Indian themes. In- 
cidentally it might be remarked that the 
elaborate and beautiful symbolic cere- 
monies of the “forest Indians,” those Six 
Nations which once lorded it in the wood- 
lands of the East, and which have almost 
entirely passed over into the shadowland 
of the eternal hunting grounds, and of 
the Zunis and Hopis, perhaps, offer even 
greater poetic and artistic possibilities 
for ballet treatment than those of their 
cruder Western brethren, the Indians of 
the plains. In any case, the possibilities 
are there;‘all that they need is develop- 
ment. For there is indeed balm for the 
ballet in this American Gilead of ours 
—was not one of the Onondaga names for 
“woman” wathonuisas, “she who sways in 
the dance!” And those who care to seek 


shall find! 


LAD’S RECITAL OPENS 
SEASON IN LINCOLN 


Dan Beddoe Also Heard in Club 
Event—Organist and “‘ Lieder ” 
Singer in Concerts 


LINCOLN, NEB., Oct. 2.—A piano re- 
cital of high order given on Wednesday 
by Herbert Schmidt, a talented Lincoln 
youth, was the opening concert of a sea- 
son which promises to be unusually en- 
joyable. This was Mr. Schmidt’s first 
public appearance since his return from 
twelve months of study with Rudolph 
Ganz. The concert was arranged by 
Mrs. Lura Schuler Smith of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, with whom Mr. 
Schmidt had studied for the six years 
previous to his work with Mr. Ganz. In- 





cluded in the lad’s extremely well played ' 


offerings was a group of numbers by 
Mr. Ganz. Mr. Schmidt returns in a 
few days to New York to continue his 
studies in piano and composition with 
Mr. Ganz. 

The first meeting of the year of the 
Matinée Musicale was held Monday at 
the Temple Theater, where Dan Beddoe, 
the noted Welsh tenor, displayed his art. 
All but one number of Mr. Beddoe’s pro- 
gram was in the English language. Mr. 
Beddoe sang arias from the opera, “Jo- 
seph,” from “La Gioconda” and “Sound 
an Alarm,” by Handel, and four groups 
of songs. Of the songs those most en- 
joyed by the audience were “Call Me 
No More” and “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve,” by Cadman; “The Hour Glass” 
and “Young Warrior,” by Burleigh; 
“Morning Hymn,” by Henschel; “Bird 
of the Wilderness,” by Horsman, and 
“Danny Boy,” by Weatherly, which 
were sung with exquisite tenderness and 
beauty. Mr. Beddoe was.heartily encored 
and added six extras to an already gen- 
erous program. Anne Stuart, the ac- 
companist, proved a capable assistant. 

A fine organ recital was given on 
Monday evening at the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church by Charles H. Dem- 
orest, A. A. G. O., a concert organist of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

On Thursday evening, Marcel Roger 
de Bouzon, lieder singer, assisted by 
Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, violinist, 
and Ernest Harrison, pianist, gave the 
first song recital of the season before 
an audience which completely filled the 
Temple Theater. H. G. K. 
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DIAGHILEFF’S BALLET 
RUSSE 


By Special Arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Nijinsky, Bolm, Lopokova, Revalles, Gavrilow, 
Frohman, Spesiwecewa 


OTHER FAMOUS DANCERS AND COMPLETE CORPS DE BALLET 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted by Pierre Mionteux, one of the best known 


European Conductors 


Scenery and Costumes by LEON BAKST and others 
Two Weeks at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, October 16-28 


EVERY EVENING (Except Wednesday), MATINEES SATURDAY 
IN A BRILLIANT REPERTORY OF BALLETS AND MIMED SCENES 


INCLUDING SENSATIONAL NOVELTIES 


LES SYLPHIDES 
Music by Chopin. 


LE DIEU BLEU 
Music by Reynaldo Hahn. 


L°APRES MIDI D’'UN CLEOPATRE MEPHISTO WALTZ 
FAUNE Music by 
Music by Debussy. 


Choreography by Nijinsky. 


Musi 
Arensky-Glazounow. usic by Franz Liszt. 
Choreography by Fokine. 


Choreography by Fokine. Choreography by Fokine. Choreography by Nijinsky. 











PETROUCHKA 
Music by Strawinsky. 


PRINCE IGOR 
Music by Borodine. 


PAPILLONS 
Music by Schumann. 


SCHEHERAZADE 
Music by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Choreography by Fokine. 


NARCISSE 


Music by Tcherepnine. 


Choreography by Fokine. Choreography by Fokine. Choreography by Fokine. Choreography by Fokine. 

















TILL EULENSPIEGEL 
Music by Richard Strauss. 


THAMAR 
Music by Balakirev. 


LE SPECTRE DE LA ROSE SADKO 
Music by Weber. Music by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Choreography by Nijinsky. 


CARNAVAL 
Music by Schumann. 


Choreography by Bolm. Choreography by Fokine. Choreography by Nijinsky. Choreography by Fokine. 





SEATS FOR NEW YORK ENGAGEMENT NOW SELLING AT THE BOX OFFICES 
OF METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE AND MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 





After New York engagement COAST-TO-COAST TOURNEE including: 
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Providence Atlanta San Francisco Milwaukee 
New Haven New Orlears Oakland Indianapolis 
wate Houston aoe Cinslntensl ; 
Springfie Austin acramento 
BALDWIN Boston Dallas Portland Columbus 
Worcester Fort Worth Vancouver Dayton 
PIANO Hartford Wichita Seattle Toledo 
Bridgeport Kansas City Tacoma Cleveland 
USED Baltimore Des Moines Spokane Buffalo 
Washington Omaha Fargo Toronto 
Philadelphia Denver Duluth Syracuse 
Richmond Salt Lake City St. Paul Rochester 
Columbia Los Angeles Minneapolis Albany 





Management METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL 
~ BUREAU 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW .YORK 
(Established with the approval of the METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, New York) 


The following Artists and Organizations are under 
its exclusive management for the 


Season of 1916-17 





PASQUALE AMATO, ERNEST SCHELLING, 


Baritone America’s Own Master Pianist 





MARIA BARRIENTOS, 


Engagements for the following Artists of the 











Coloratura Soprano MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA (Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Mrs, E. H. Harriman and 
|UCREZIA BORI. Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Directors), are 
Lyric Soprano secured by the METROPOLITAN MUSI 
CAL BUREAU. 
MELANIE waa - MAY PETERSON, Sopranc 
ramatic Soprano Opera Comique, Paris. 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, ROYAL DADMUN, 
Tenor Baritone 
JOHANNES SEMBACH. DAVID HOCHSTEIN, 
Toney Violinist 
ROSINA GALLI PAUL REIMERS, 
; Tenor 


Premiere Danseuse 


SALVATORE de STEFANO, 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA i ad 
arpist 


HOUSE ORCHESTRA 


The METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 





The METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU places an authoritative Information Service covering 
will give full particulars regarding the above artists and the musical activities of New York at the free disposal 
other Metropolitan opera singers on request. of those requesting it. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra to 
Produce Mahler’s “Symphony 
of a Thousand” and Strauss’s 
‘Alpine’? Symphony—Ameri- 
can Orchestra Continuing Its 
Concerts in Behalf of Native 
Composers and Performers— 


Seven Novelties for Opera 
Company — Elaborate Plans 
of the Concert Managers, 


Clubs and Choral Societies 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bullding, 
Chicago, Oct. 1, 1916. 


HICAGO’S musical season of 1916- 
1917 will excel everything that the 
mid-Western metropolis has ever -ex- 
perienced. Announcements already made 
of the musical treat in store assure a sea- 
son of unprecedented brilliance. This is 
due partly to the great war, which has 
made the best European singers available. 
and partly to Chicago’s own awakening 
to the glory of true music. For this city 


of more than two millions, known as a 
typically Western city, though still in 
its adolescence, is rapidly acquiring the 
tastes and inclinations of mature man- 
hood. The home of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra cannot be said ever to have 
been hostile to culture, and the musical 
history of Chicago shows that it always 
has appreciated the best that the mu- 
sical world can offer, but Chicago’s West- 
ernism is shown in the limited circle of 
its patronage of music. Chicago is one 
of the most musical cities in the coun- 
try, but it is doubtful whether it has 
patronized music proportionately to its 
population. 

Now, however, with the Civic Music 
Association reaching down into the heart 
of the city, with a larger number of 
great virtuosi available than ever be- 
fore; with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra entering on its twenty-sixth sea- 
son and the Chicago Opera Company on 


its sixth; with ten weeks of splendid 
opera in Ravinia Park every summer; 
with six weeks of opera in English ten- 
tatively promised in the spring; with an 
important new concert series announced 
by Carl D. Kinsey; with many orchestras 
and choral societies doing their part in 
filling the city’s musical needs, and with 
an even hundred music schools and 
branches catalogued in one classified tele- 
phone directory, Chicago feels that it is 
truly reaching its artistic maturity. 

The Chicago Opera Company will open 
its sixth season Nov. 13, with forty-six 
operas in its repertory and a splendid 
list of singers. Cleofonte Campanini, 
general director, will be assisted in con- 
ducting by Egon Pollak for German op- 
era, Marcel Charlier for French opera 
and Giuseppe Sturani for Italian opera. 

The good angel of opera in Chicago 
is Harold F. McCormick. On him fell 
the chief financial burden of supporting 
the Chicago Opera Association, and he 
is the moving force behind its successor, 
the Chicago Opera Company. Opera on 
the grand scale to which Chicago is now 
accustomed could not have been realized 
without his support. Chicago owes its 
_ seasons of grand opera largely to 

im. 

Seven novelties will add variety to the 
repertory. These include a number of 
revivals of operas that have not been 
heard here in several seasons. The first 
novelty will be “Andrea Chenier,” by 
Giordano, which was given its last Amer- 
ican revival in 1908 in New York. 
“Konigskinder,” by Humperdinck, based 
on a three-act play by Elsa Bernstein, 
under the pen name of Ernst Rosmer, 
will be given with Geraldine Farrar in 
the leading réle of the Goose Girl, which 
she originated at the opera’s first per- 
formance in New York in 1910. “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” the latest work of Ric- 
cardo Zandonai, will be given its Amer- 
ican premiére with three of the singers 
who appeared in the opera’s first per- 
formance in Rome. These are Rosa 
Raisa, Giulio Crimi and Giacomo Rimini. 
The libretto follows closely the play 
which Gabriele d’Annunzio wrote for 
Eleanora Duse, and in which she ap- 
peared during her last tour of this coun- 
try. 

Another novelty announced is “Grisél- 
idis,” by Massenet, based on a mystery 
play by Armand Sylvestre and Eugene 
Morand. The opera was first performed 


“cc 


in 1901 at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 
Oscar Hammerstein produced it in New 
York. The theme is a version of Boc- 
eaccio’s “Patient Griselda,” which was 
also used by Chaucer in his “Canterbury 
Tales.” “Sapho,” another Massenet nov- 
elty for Chicago, was written for Emma 
Calvé, and closely follows Alphonse Dau- 
det’s novel. “Madeleine,” one-act opera 
by Victor Herbert, performed three sea- 
sons ago in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, will be sung with 
George Hamlin in the principal role. _ 
The list of revivals includes “L’Afri- 
caine” and “Le Prophéte,” by Meyerbeer ; 
“Falstaff”? and “Otello,” Verdi; “‘Na- 
toma,” Victor Herbert; “Hérodiade” and 
“Te Jongleur de Nétre Dame,” Massenet, 
and “Samson et Dalila,” Saint-Saéns. 





Making Chicago One of World’s 
Musical Capitals 


Chicago Grand Opera Company 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

American Symphony Orchestra, Play- 
ing Music by American Composers 

Chicago English Opera Company 

Ravinia Park Opera Company 

Hundred Music Schools and Branches 

Civic Music Association 

North Shore Music Festival 

Nine Concert Managers with courses 
Introducing the world’s leading art- 
ists and organizations 

Chicago Band 

Choral Societies and Clubs of all kinds 





No. 1—F. Wight Neumann, Chicago Manager. 
Left to Right, Peter C. Lutkin, Dean of Music in 
Northwestern University; Frederick Stock, Conductor 
of Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Wild (Facing Camera), Chicago Conductor. 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club 








and purposes 





Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring,” so suc- 
cessfully produced last season, will be 
presented the first four Sundays of the 
season; “Parsifal,” “Tannhauser,” “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and “Lohengrin” on the 
succeeding five Sundays. Saturday eve- 
nings will be devoted, as is customary, 
to popular-priced performances. 

Other operas in this season’s repertory 


are Bizet’s “Carmen,” Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” Debussy’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” Flotow’s “Marta,” Gounod’s 


“Faust” and “Romeo et Juliette,” Hum- 
perdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci” and “Zingari,” 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mas- 
senet’s “Thais,” “Cléopatre,” “Manon” 
and “La Navarraise,” Montemezzi’s 
“TL,’,Amore dei Tre Re,” Offenbach’s “Con- 
tes d’Hoffmann,” Puccini’s “La _  Bo- 





No. 2— 


No. 3—Harrison M. 
No. 4— 


heme,” “Tosca” and “Madama Butter- 
fly,” Verdi’s “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “La 
Traviata” and “Il Trovatore” and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “I Giojelli della Madonna.” 

Director Campanini has decided to use 
the English text in the performance of 
“Hansel und Gretel.” 


The New Singers 


The list. of new singers includes two 
young Italians who are absolutely new 
to this country and of whor great things 
are expected. They are Giulio Crimi, 
tenor, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, both 
of whom have been winning laurels in 
Buenos Ayres this summer. Crimi was 
chosen by Toscanini to sing in the special 
performance of “Tosca” given in Milan 
for the war relief fund. He has sung 
in Covent Garden, London; the Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt in Paris and in the 
leading opera houses of Palermo, Milan 
Bologna and Rome. Rimini sang at the 
Fenice in Venice, the Massimo in Pa- 
lermo, the Communale in Trieste, the 
Costanzi in Rome and the San Carlo in 
Naples. His success as Falstaff in the 
revival of Verdi’s opera at the Dal 
Verme Theater in Milan led to his en- 
gagement for three years at the Colon 
Theater in Buenos Ayres, where he 
scored a distinct success in such diver- 
gent réles as Rigoletto, Jago. Escamillo, 
Scarpia, Renato, Barnaba and Don Pas- 
quale. 

The artists who will sing with the 
company this season are: 

Sopranos—Elizabeth Amsden, Marguerite 
Buckler, Dora de Phillippe, Florence Easton, 
Hazel Eden, Geraldine Farrar, Olive Frem- 
stad, Mary Garden, Mabel Preston Hall, 
Maria Kousnezoff, Cora Libberton, Florence 
Macbeth, Miriam Mooney, Alma Peterson, 
Ethel Prindiville, Rosa Raisa, 
Reynolds, Myrna _  Sharlow, 
Dresser, Alice Zeppilli. 

Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos—Louise 
Berat, Julia Claussen, Valeria DeVries, 
Margarete Matzenauer, Myrtle Moses, Irene 
Pawloska, Virginia Shaffer, Cyrena Van 
Gordon. 

Daddi, 


Tenors—Giulio 
Charles Dalmores, Octave Dua, George Ham- 


Saramé 
Marcia van 


Crimi, Francesco 


lin, Francis Maclennan, Lucien Muratore, 
Juan Nadal, Giacomo Paltrinieri, Warren 
Proctor. 


Baritones—Wilhelm Beck, Desire Defrére, 
Hector. Dufranne, Francesco Federici, Louis 
Kreidler, Alfred Maguenat, Giacomo Rimini, 
Clarence Whitehill. 

Bassos—Vittorio Arimondi, James Goddard, 
Marcel Journet, Constantin Nicolay, Gaston 
Sargeant, Vittorio Trevisan. 


To Produce Mahler’s “Eighth” 
The Chicago Since Orchestra will 
produce Gustav Mahler’s “Symphony of 
a Thousand” at a great choral festival 
in the Auditorium Theater during the 


[Continued on page 35] 
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week of Monday, April 23, as the climax 
of the orchestral season. The orchestra 
will be augmented to 150 members for 
the festival, although the normal mem- 


bership is only ninety. There will be a 
chorus of more than a thousand singers. 
The chorus will be made up of the Apollo 
Musical Club, the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club, the Musical Arts Society, the 
American Choral Society, the Bell Tele- 
phone Male Chorus, the Philharmonic 
Choral Society, a chorus of 200 boys from 
the Oak Park High School and the Swed- 
ish Choral Club. Ten or more soloists 
will take part. 

Frederick Stock will conduct the fes- 
tival, having the co-operation of the vari- 
ous choral societies. The choruses al- 
ready have begun rehearsals in their 
different clubs, directed by Harrison M. 
Wild, Herbert E. Hyde, Daniel Proth- 
eroe, O. Gordon Erickson and Edgar Nel- 
son. 


The program will embrace five con- 
certs. Three will be devoted to the 
Mahler Symphony, one to an interpreta- 
tion of Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem and 
one to a Wagner program with soloists 
and the entire choral and orchestral 
forces. 

The “Alpine” Symphony of Strauss, 
the performance of which was impossible 
last season because the war prevented 
the orchestra from getting the score, is 
one of the many new compositions which 
the Chicago Symphony will offer this 
season. Frederick Stock would have en- 
tered the race with Kunwald and Stokow- 
ski for the honor of being the first to 
produce the “Alpine” Symphony in 
America, but he could not get.the score. 

The soloists already announced for the 
twenty-eight pairs of Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra programs are: Pianists, Jo- 
sef Hofmann, Alexander Raab, Rudolph 
Ganz, Ernest Schelling, Mme. Yolanda 
Méré, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler; violin- 
ists, Mischa Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Albert Spalding, Eddy Brown, Theodore 
Spiering; singers, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Alma Gluck, John McCormack, 
Clarence Whitehill. 


American Symphony -Orchestra’s Plans 


The American Symphony Orchestra, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, conductor, is doing 
noteworthy work for American music. 
Mr. Gunn presented last season thirty 
different orchestral works by American 
composers. The orchestra aims to ac- 
quaint Americans with the wealth of 
compositions which too often are unap- 
preciated or, worse yet, unknown. 

Under the direction of F. Wight Neu 
mann, ten popular priced orchestral con- 
certs will be given this season in Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House, beginning Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 22, and continuing for 
five Sundays. After an interval of two 
months the concerts will be resumed late 
in January for another series of five. 
The soloists for the first five concerts 
are as follows: Oct. 22, Elsa Holinger, 
soprano, and Pasquale Tallarico, pian- 
ist; Oct. 29, May Doelling, pianist, and 
Roderick White, violinist; Nov. 5, Lois 
Adler, pianist, and Alexander Gray, bari- 
tone; Nov. 12, Kurt Wanieck, pianis'‘, 
and Ida Divinoff, violinist; Nov. 1y, 
Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, and Charles. W 
Clark, baritone. The-soloists for the 
succeeding five concerts will be an 
nounced later. Recitals will be given 
every Sunday afternoon, with the ex 
ception of the Sunday before Christmas. 
Negotiations are pending with othe: 
noted artists and organizations, dates of 
which will be duly announced. 

The officers and directors of the Amer 
ican Symphony Orchestra are: Charles 
G. Dawes, president; H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, vice-president; Herbert J. Fried- 
man, secretary, and Joseph E. Otis, H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, Charles G. Dawes, 
Chauncey Keep, J. E. Otis, Julius Rosen- 
wald, John G. Shedd, Charles H. Swift 
and Walter H. Wilson. 

Splendid popular orchestral concerts 
are given by Arthur Dunham’s orches- 
tra, Alexander Zukovsky’s orchestra and 
Martin Ballmann’s orchestra. All three 
conductors have been including each year 
more pretentious works, until their au- 
diences now enthusiastically applaud 
symphonies that might have bored them 
several years ago. 

Ravinia Park has earned for itself the 
name “the Bayreuth of America.” ‘The 
ten weeks of summer opera which Louis 














character, sung by splendid artists, and 
the orchestra includes most of the play- 
= from the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
ra. 

The Chicago English Opera Company, 
of which Basil Horsfall is conductor and 
director, ‘will probably give six weeks of 

















dred Frohman, Florentine St. Clair; con- 
traltos, Anita Sutherland, Edna Hasel- 
tine, Ruth Marshall Dye; tenors, Haigh 
Jackson, Ernest Davies, Carl Henderson, 
Richard Clark; baritones and _ basses, 


Arthur Deane, Charles Gerol, J. Ellen- 
horn, J. O’Sullivan. 


The organization 









































No. 1—Cleofonte Campanini, Managing Director of the Chicago Opera Company, 
and Mme. Campanini in Chicago; Mme. Campanini Is the Sister of Luisa 


Tetrazzini. 


No. 2—Giacomo Rimini, New Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera 


Company. No. 3—Giulio Crimi, New Italian Tenor of Chicago Company. No. 
4—Harold F. McCormick, the “Good Angel” of Grand Opera in Chicago, Who 
Pays the Yearly Deficits of the Chicago Opera Company Almost Unaided 


opera in English at the Play House, be- 
ginning in April. The repertory will 
include “Lohengrin” and “The Valkyrie,” 
by Wagner; “Aida” and “The Trouba- 
dor,” Verdi; “Carmen,” by Bizet; “Rus- 
tic Chivalry,” Mascagni; “Cleopatra,” 
Horsfall, and “Dylan,” by Joseph Hol- 
brooke. The singers in the company are: 


Eckstein gives there are of excellent Sopranos, Mme. Mercedes Dalmada, Mil- 


will. begin a tour of the Middle West 
and South, Oct. 23, with a performance 
in Ottawa, IIl. 

A brilliant list of concerts has already 
been—announced for this season. Fred- 
erick J. Wessels and Henry E. Voegeli 
will open their season in Orchestra Hall, 
Oct. 15, with a concert by Harold Bauer, 
pianist. Alma Gluck will sing Oct. 22, 








and Mischa Elman will play his violin 
Oct. 29. 


The Wight Neumann Attractions 


F. Wight Neumann’s thirtieth year as 
impresario in Chicago opens this month. 
The artists he has engaged for Chicago 
concerts in the Illinois Theater, Black- 
stone Theater, Auditorium Theater, Or- 
chestra Hall and the Play House, are 
as follows: 

Leopold Godowsky, pianist, Oct. 15; 
Albert Spalding, violin recital, Oct. 22; 
Myrtle Elvyn, piano recital, Oct. 22; 
Frances Alda, prima donna soprano, song 
recital, Oct. 29; Ethel Leginska, piano 
recital, Oct. 29; Julia Claussen, prima 
donna contralto, song recital, Nov. 5; 
Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, Nov. 5: 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, piano recital 
Nov. 12; Edwin D. Martin, baritone, song 
recital, Nov. 12; Marta Milinowski and 
Harry Cumpson, two-piano recital, Nov. 
14; Kneisel Quartet, Nov. 19; Mme. Ter- 
esa Carreno, piano recital, Nov. 26; 
Jeannette Durno, piano recital, Dec. 3; 
Oliver Denton, piano recital, Dec. 10; 
Arthur Shattuck, piano recital, Dec. 17; 
Lucille Stevenson, soprano, song recital, 
Jan. 7; Kneisel Quartet, Jan. 21; 
Georgia Kober, piano recital, Jan. 28; 
Edna di Lima, soprano Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, song recital, Jan. 28; May 
Peterson, prima donna soprano, song re- 
cital, Feb. 11; Vera Kaplun-Aronson, 
piano recital, Feb. 11; Margarete Matz 
enauer, prima donna soprano, Feb. 25; 
Heniot Levy, piano recital, Feb. 25; 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Mme. Metcalfe 
Casals, soprano, joint recital, March 4; 
Julia Culp, mezzo-soprano, March 11; 
Kneisel Quartet, March 25; Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink, prima donna _ contralto, 
song recital, April 29; Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, piano recital, date to be announced 
later; Paulist Choristers of Chicago, con 
cert, date to be announced later. 

Carl D. Kinsey announces a new series 
of artist recitals this season at the Zieg- 
field Theater, at 11 o’clock, Wednesday 
mornings. The list, complete for thirty 
Wednesdays, began the first Wednesday 
in this month with a recital by Christine 
Miller. This series of concerts has noth- 
ing to do with the Saturday morning con- 
certs held in the Ziegfield Theater by the 
Chicago Musical College, with nated 
guest artists each week. The Kinsey :-= 
of artists is as follows: 

Oct. 4, Christine Miller, contralto; Oct. 
11, Leon Rothier, baritone; Oct. 18, Leo 
Ornstein, pianist; Oct. 25, Tollefsen Trio 
and Frank Pollock, tenor; Nov. 1, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, pianist; Nov. 8, Arthur 
Middleton, bass; Nov. 15, Anne Arkadij, 
lieder singer; Nov. 22, Louis Kreidler, 
baritone, and Luella Chilson Ohrman, 
soprano; Nov. 28, Rudolph Reuter, pian- 
ist, and Herman Sandby, violoncellist; 
Dec. 5, Carl Cochems, baritone; Dec. 13, 
Percy Hemus, baritone; Dec. 20, Vera 
Barstow, violinist, and Vida Llewellyn, 
pianist; Jan. 3, Eleanor Hazzard Peo- 
cock, soprano, and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
pianist; Jan. 10, Florence Macbeth, so- 
prano; Jan. 17, Roger De Bruyn, tenor, 
and Mercedes De Pina, contralto; Jan. 
24, Blanche Goode, pianist; Jan. 31, 
Heinrich Meyn, baritone, and Leon Sam- 
etini, violinist; Feb. 7, Permelia Gale, 
contralto; Feb. 14, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes, pianist and violinist; Feb. 21, 
Theodore Spiering, violinist; Feb. 28, 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet; March 7, 
Mme. Arnolde Stephenson, soprano; 
March 14, Marie Kaiser, soprano, and 
Clara Wiillner, pianist; March 21, Fran- 
ces Ingram, contralto; March 28, Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and Edna 
Gunnar Peterson, pianist; April 4, Ar- 
thur Herschmann, baritone; April 11, 
Burton Thatcher, baritone, and Aline 
Van Barentzen, soprano; April 18, Ar- 
thur Shattuck, pianist, and Mme. Van 
Dyck, contralto; April 25, Jenny Dufau, 
Charles W. Cadman, 


soprano; May 2, 
composer and pianist, and Princess 
Tsianiana, soprano; May 9, Richard 


Buhlig, pianist. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving will give a 
number of Musical Mornings in the Crys- 
tal Ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel. 
The artists will be Louise Edvina, so- 
prano, and Theo Karle, tenor, Nov. 7; 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Clara 
Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, contralto, Nov. 
21; Julia Culp, mezzo-soprano, and Al- 
bert Spalding, violinist, Dec. 12; Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, Jan. 2; May Peter- 
son, soprano, and Louis Graveure, bari 
tone, Jan. 16. 

Miss Kinsolving also 
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MARY GARDEN 


and Her Concert Company 
FEBRUARY and MARCH, 1917 


Management R. E. Johnston | 
1451 Broadway, New York 


KNABE PIANO 


ORRIN BASTEDO 


BARITONE | 





* N | 
. y Management R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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IDELLE PATTERSON 


LYRIC-COLORATURA | 
SOPRANO | 





Management R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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ALYS LARREYNE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
of the Paris Grand Opera Co. 


Management R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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The Biltmore 


Series of Friday Morning Musicales 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 


THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a series of eight 
Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o’clock on the following dates 
during season 1916-1917. 


November 3rd December Ist 
November 10th December 15th 





January 12th February Oth 
January 26th February 25rd 





Fritz Kreisler 
Giovanni Martinelli 
Lucile Orrell 

idelle Patterson 
Belle Story 
Johannes Sembach 
Andrea de Segurola 
Carolina White 
Mary Warfel 

Eugen Ysaye 


Jean Vincent Cooper 

Emmy Destinn 

Giuseppe de Luca 

Anna Fitziu 

Mary Garden 

Levpold Codowsky 

Rudolph Canz 

Rosina Galll 

Pau!o Gruppe 

Josef Hofmann 
Beatrice de Holthoir 


Frances Alda 
Pasquale Amato 
Hugh Allan 
Maria Barrientos 
Clarence Bird 
Lucrezia Bori 
Luca Botta 
Carrie Bridewell 
Orrin Bastedo 
Enrico Caruso 
Pablo Casals 





Subscriptions can now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant 





Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts. Price 
for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. Subscription 
Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts. 

KNABE PIANO USED 

































EUGEN YSAYE 


GREAT BELGIAN 
VIOLINIST 


FEBRUARY TO JUNE, 1917 


Management R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York 


CHICKERING PIANO 


BELLE STORY 


| COLORATURA 
| SOPRANO 


| Management R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway 
New York 


CAROLINA WHITE 


SOPRANO 


(Formerly with the Chicago Opera Co.) 


Management R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


HUGH ALLAN 
TENOR 


Management R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway 
New York 


LUCILE ORRELL 
‘CELLIST 


Management R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway 
New York 


CLARENCE BIRD 


PIANIST 


Management R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway 
New York 
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MARY 


WARFEL 


Solo Harpiste 


A Sincere Artist 
A Sterling Musician 


dee 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals for Season 


1916-17 





Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway me we Gs 














FARLE LAROSS 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


“An artist to be classed with the very best”’ 
Philadelphia Press, May 3, 1916 


Unique Recitals on Nationalism of 
Pianoforte Literature 


Management: 
HARRY CULBERTSON, 5474 University Avenue, Chicago 








ADA MARIE C 











ASTOR—Soprano 


THE 
TRIANGLE 





JOHN STEEL—Tenor 


Available for 


Concerts 
Season 1916-17 









JAMES STREETON—Baritone 


MANAGEMENT 


J.W.STREETON 
171 Wallabout Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
’Phone Williamsburg 2283 


EVALYN CRAWFORD—Accompanist 








MME. 


CARRIE 


BRIDEWELL 


Contralto 





METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
HAMMERSTEIN OPERA COMPANY 
COVENT GARDEN 
VIENNA ROYAL OPERA 
OLMUTZ STAADT THEATER, Etc. 


W. J. Henderson in New York Sun 


“Carrie Bridewell’s voice is a noble 
organ of beautiful quality and just as 
fresh as when she sang at the Metro- 


politan Opera.’’ 
H. E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune 


“Mme. Carrie Bridewell’s voice is 
richness itself—variety of expression 
ind her style of singing very artistic 
Halperson in Staats Zeitung 

‘Mme. Bridewell’s voice is beautiful 


ich singers are rare.’’ 


RECITALS—FESTIVALS 
CONCERTS—OPERA 


Management—R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 

















ARTHUR J. FIU BBARD “fsiguction 


246 Buntington Ave. 








LOUIS CORNELL 


PIANIST 
STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y, 
Tel. Circle 1350 


Management: 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hal] 











MARION 


LONDON 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
New York Press: 


“A soprano of singular charm.’’ 
Philadelphia North American: 
“A voice of ample volume and carrying power dis- 


tingnished by an appealing sweetness.’ 
Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Uroadway, N Y. 





GERTRUDE 


H OL T 


SOPRANO—Concert and Recital 
Address: 260 Clark Road, BROOKLINE, MASS. 





OPERA SCHOOL 


ARNALDO CONTI 


Former Musical Director of the 


BOSTON OPERA CO. 


70 Park Ave., corner 38th St., NEW YORK 
Tel. Murray Hill 1267 
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series of Musical Evenings at the Wom- 
an’s Club, Evanston, as follows: 

May Peterson, soprano, and Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, Oct. 24; Albert Spalding, 
violinist, Nov. 14; Julia Culp, mezzo-so- 
prano, Dec. 14; the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Jan. 4; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and 
Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, contralto, 
Jan. 18. 

An event of musical importance Is 
the North Shore Music Festival, held in 
Evanston, on the campus of Northwest- 
ern University, the first week in May. 
Five concerts are given, with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, choruses 
from the music college of Northwestern 
University and various chorals and emi- 
nent soloists. Peter Christian Lutkin, 
dean of the music college of Northwest- 
ern University, is musical director of the 
festival. 

Choral Societies and Clubs 


Chicago supports a large number of 
dicattenine on societies and clubs, 
which add materially to the joys avail- 
able to the concert-goer. Important 
among these are the Apollo Club and the 
Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, men's 
choruses, both of which are conducted by 
Harrison M. Wild; the Chicago Madrigal 
Club and the Berwyn Choral Society, 
both conducted by D. A. Clippinger; the 
American Choral Society, conducted by 
Daniel Protheroe; the Haydn Choral So- 
ciety, the Bach Choral Society and_ the 
Musical Arts Society, conducted by Her- 
bert E. Hyde. ; 

In addition to these choruses, wwhich 
present their concerts in the city’s two 
largest concert auditoriums—the Audi- 
torium Theater and Orchestra Hall— 
there are several important choruses as- 
sociated with foreign-born music-lovers. 
These include the Chicago Singverein 
and the Germania Mannerchor, conduct- 
ed by William Boeppler; the Sennefelder 
Liederkranz, conducted by Kar! Reckzeh; 
the Swedish Choral Club, conducted by 
Edgar Nelson, and a vast number of 
choral societies of less importance, hav- 
ing their homes among the foreign settle- 
ments of the city. : 

The commercial houses of Chicago take 
a deep interest in music, and a large 
number of choruses and orchestras have 
been established among their employees. 
Several of them give important annual 
concerts. The Civic Music Association 
calls these choral societies into the con- 
gested sections of the city and onto the 
Municipal Pier and the public parks, and 
gives valuable public concerts, in which 
the Michigan Central Railroad Chorus 
and the International Harvester Choral 
Society rub elbows with the musically in- 
clined clerks of the First National Bank, 
the linemen of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and the floorwalkers of the depart- 
ment stores. Important among the mu- 
sical organizations of Chicago’s commer- 
cial houses are the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Orchestra, Morgan L. Eastman, con- 
ductor; the Marshall Field and Company 
Choral Society, Thomas A. Pape, conduc- 
tor; the Male Chorus of the First Na- 
tional Bank, William Boeppler, conduc- 
tor; the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company 
Choral Society, D. A. Clippinger, con- 
ductor; the Male Chorus of the Bell 
Telephone Company, Daniel Protheroe, 
conductor. 

The Chicago Band, William Weil, con- 
ductor, and the Civic Music Association, 
often working hand in hand for the com- 
mon good, are stimulating interest in 
music among those to whom really great 
music has been unknown. 


Exploiting American Art 


Many societies have been organized in 
Chicago for the betterment of music. 
The Society of American Musicians ex- 
ploits American art, offering concerts at 
nominal prices in Fullerton Hall. The 
violinists have their own organization, 
the American Guild of Violinists, and the 
choirmasters have the Baton Club. The 
women’s musical clubs, notably the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Chicago and the Lake 
View Musical Society, not only present 
important concerts, but also develop the 
musical talent of their members. 

Chicago’s musical importance is shown 
by the location here of several important 
musical managers. 

Harry Culbertson has obtained book- 
ings for Tilly Koenen, contralto; the 
Zoeliner Quartet; Thuel Burnham, pian- 
ist; Arthur Hartmann, viclinist; Sascha 
Jacobsen, pianist; Antonio Sala, ’cellist; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the 
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No. 1—D. A. Clippinger, Conductor of the 
Madrigal Club, and Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. Choral Society. No. 2—Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Conductor of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra. No. 3—William Boeppler, 
Conductor of Chicago Singverein German 
Mannerchor and Male Chorus of First 
National Bank. No. 4—Albert D. Gould, 
Chicago Manager. No. 5—Daniel Protheroe, 
Conductor of American Choral Society and 
Male Chorus of Telephone Company. 


Chicago Opera Company; William Beck, 
baritone of the Chicago Opera Company; 
Augusta Lenska, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and Marley Sher- 
ris, baritone. 

Albert D. Gould entered the mana- 
gerial field only last summer, yet he al- 
ready has under his management sev- 
eral artists of international reputation. 
On the list under his direction are 
Charles Dalmorés, French tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Company; Eleanora De 
Cisneros, American contralto; Vittorio 
Arimondi, Italian basso of the Chicago 
Opera Company; Henri Scott, American 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Marguerite Beriza, soprano; 
Myrtle Elvyn, pianist; Leon Sametini, 
violinist; Grace Nelson, lyric soprano; 
the Steindel Quartet, headed by Bruno 
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Steindel, noted ’cellist of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; Sebastian Burnett, 
baritone, and Ernst Knoch, noted Wag- 
nerian conductor. 


Helen L. Levy announces the follow- 
ing list of artists for her second man- 


agerial year in Chicago: Bertha Bee- 
man, contralto; Marjorie Dodge Warner, 
soprano; Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pian- 
ist; Irma Seydel, violinist; Hazel Dell 
Neff, coloratura soprano; Ivan Roper, 
pianist; Beryl Rubinstein, pianist; Nel- 
lie and Sara Kouns, lyric sopranos; 
Myril Silba, pianist; Luigi Gullo, 
pianist; Isaac Van Grove, pianist; Lud- 
wig Schmidt, violinist; Lois Adler, pian- 
ist; Hannah Butler, soprano; Edward 
Collins, pianist; Agnes Leist Beebe, so- 
prano; Nita Ray, soprano; Clarence 
Eidam, pianist; Herbert Gould, bass. 
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Mrs. Levy is also the Western rep- 
resentative for Spizzi and Campanari. 


Loro Gooch announces the following 
artists under his management: Carl 
Cochems, American basso of the Chicago 
Opera Company; Henry Purmort Eames, 
pianoforte lecture recitalist; Irene Jo- 
nani, coloratura soprano; Barbara Wait, 
contralto; Arabel Merrifield, mezzo-so- 
prano; Marjorie Dodge Warner, dra- 
matic soprano. Mr. Gooch is also West- 
ern representative of Annie Friedberg 
of New York. 


C. W. Best, whose artist series is well 
known throughout the West, is also lo- 
cated in Chicago. He recently returned 
from a “swing around” the Western cir- 
cle, with full bookings for his artists. 


FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





SHREVEPORT ENGAGES 
FESTIVAL ARTISTS 


St. Louis Symphony. and Noted 
Singers Booked—Recital 
Course Arranged 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 10.—Musical 
appreciation is decidedly on the upgrade, 
is evidenced by the fine attractions 
booked for the coming season. The Mu- 
sic Festival Association has contracted 
with John McCormack for a recital on 
Dec. 11. Artists booked by the asso- 
ciation for the spring festival, the last 
week of April, are Christine Miller and 
Frederick Gunster in joint recital and 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and 
a quartet of soloists for April 26 and 27 
with the festival chorus in two works, 
Verdi’s Requiem and “Death of Minne- 
haha,” by S. Coleridge-Taylor. The 
chorus for the Spring Festival will num- 
ber at least 250 voices. The soloists with 
the St. Louis Symphony will be Charles 
E. Gallagher, bass; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Lillia Snelling, contralto, and 
probably Mrs. Read, soprano. 

The Board of Directors of the Shreve- 
port Music Festival Association consists 
of twenty-five of the city’s best musi- 





cians and progressive citizens. The fol- 
lowing officers have mapped out the sea- 
son’s work: President, Mrs. E. H. R, 
Flood; vice-president, J. B. Ardis; second 
vice-president, Dr. G. H. Cassity; treas- 
urer, EK. A. Frost; recording secretary, 
Mrs. W. A. Bailie; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. P. M. Welsh, conductor; E. 
H. R. Flood. These attractions will be 
given in the Coliseum. 

A series of Sunday afternoon musicals 
will be given in the ballroom of Hotel 
Youres under the management of Mrs. 
E. H. R. Flood. C. W. Best’s artists’ 
series, comprising three companies placed 
one month apart, are the attractions. 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, will appear 
Nov. 26, with a joint recital by Albert 
Salvi, harpist; Helen Brown Read, so- 
prano; Edith Harris, accompanist, on 
Jan. 21; concert by Francis Allan 
Wheeler, baritone; Lois Brown, pianist; 
Winston Wilkinson, violinist, Feb. 18; 
Fenetta Sargent Haskell, reader, will 
close the series in March with a program 
of dramatic readings. 

E. H. R. Foon. 





Carl Fiqué to Give Lecture-Recitals 


Carl Fiqué, who conducts the United 
Singers of Brooklyn and the Brooklyn 
Quartet Club, besides being an exceed- 
ingly busy teacher, will be heard this 
season, as usual, in a number of lecture- 
recitals in various Eastern cities. In 
this field he has gained much prestige, 


having for several consecutive seasons 
appeared in the Brooklyn Institute 
course. Katherine Noack Fiqué, rival- 
ing the activity of her husband by re- 
peated appearances among the German 
organizations, has booked a_ succession 
of engagements far into the coming year. 
Her dramatic soprano has been heard 
to advantage in numerous operatic pro- 
ductions and may prove a factor in a 
musical comedy now being written by 
Mr. Fiqué. G. C. T. 





Teresa Carrefio to Hold Classes in New 
York 


Teresa Carrefio is making plans to 
hold a series of classes at the apartment 
she has taken on West End Avenue, New 
York, in the intervals between her con- 
cert engagements this season. The Ven- 
ezuelan pianist tried out the idea the 
last time she was in this country, and 
now she is arranging to develop it along 
broader lines, so that students unable 
to take private lessons from her may 
benefit from hearing one another crit- 
icized. 





Bendix Ensemble Octet to Tour with 
Sarah Bernhardt 


The Bendix Ensemble Octet has been 
engaged by William F. Connor to go on 
tour with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, the 
noted French actress. Louis Edlin has 
been secured as solo violinist and con- 
ductor. 
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i Brooklyn Institute Provides Rich Musical Fare 














Notable List of Orchestral Pro- 
grams, Artist Concerts and 
Lecture Recitals Scheduled 
for Academy of Music— 
Arion Without a Choral Con- 
ductor Owing to Dispute 
Over Salary—Hoped That 
Forming of New Orchestral 
Society May Lead to Bor- 
ough’s Having a Permanent 
Symphony Society — Great 
Activity Among Various 
Choruses 


ROOKLYN, with its 2,000,000 inhab- 

itants, now constitutes one of the im- 
portant musical centers of the East, and 
each season gives added proof of the in- 
creasing strength of the musical indus- 
try in all its fields. Although the people 
of this borough make up a large percent- 
age of the audiences at Carnegie Hall 
and Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, home 
events are by no means disregarded. The 
Academy of Music is almost nightly de- 
voted in whole or part to music giving. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences will continue to supply the 
notable features of the season’s enter- 
tainment. Despite the lateness that has 
marked the beginning of studio classes 
and work in other branches, the Insti- 
tute offers its initial program a day 
earlier than last year, Oct. 13, when the 
pianist, Ethel Leginska, appears. 


The Brilliant List 


Others to follow are Eddy Brown, Har- 
old Bauer, five Boston Symphony con- 
certs with the assisting soloists, Fritz 
Kreisler, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Josef Mal- 
kin, ‘cellist, and Emmy Destinn; five 
Saturday matinée concerts for young 
people by the Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, conducting, the 
assisting artists being Frieda Hempel, 
Carlos Salzédo, Alma Gluck, Harold 
Bauer, and another now unannounced; 
Fritz Kreisler; a joint recital by Paul 
Althouse and Christine Miller, Arthur 
Whiting, Ignace Paderewski, Kitty 
Cheatham, the Kneisel Quartet, in three 
chamber music recitals; the Singers’ Club 
of New York, Idelle Patterson and other 
artists; the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, Arthur Shattuck, Evan Williams, 
Oscar Seagle, Ernest Schelling, Mischa 
Elman, Percy Grainger, Reinald Werren- 
rath, the Hambourg Trio, the Musurgia 
Sixteen of New York, organ recitals on 
Sunday afternoons, a special organ re- 
cital by John Hermann Loud of Boston, 
a lecture-recital on “Music in America” 
by Prof. Horatio Parker; five lecture- 
recitals on Boston Symphony programs, 
preceding concerts, by William J. Hen- 
derson, Henry Gideon, Henry E. Kreh- 
biel, Daniel Gregory Mason and Hamil- 
ton C. Macdougal; five lecture-recitals on 
“Great Operas,” by Havrah Hubbard, 
assisted by Claude Gotthelf, pianist; cos- 
tume lecture-recital on “Hawaiian Music, 
Ancient and Modern,” by Jessie McCor- 
mick Hunn; a lecture-recital on “Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell and His Music,” by 
W. H. Humiston; lecture-recitals by Vic- 
tor Biart and Nicholas Douty. Addi- 
tional programs will be given at the In- 
stitute branches at Jamaica and Hunt- 
ington, L. I. 


New Orchestra 


Herbert J. Braham, who has recently 
been ehosen for the committee of the 
Music Department of the Institute, will 
be the eonductor of the Brooklyn Or- 
chestral Society, a new and promising 
semi-professional organization. Mr. Bra- 
ham has had long experience as leader of 
the Hoadley, the Brooklyn Symphony 
and Brooklyn Philharmonic orchestras, 
and it is hoped that this orchestral so- 
ciety may be the nucleus of another and 
a greater Brooklyn Symphony. Under 
the auspices of the People’s Institute the 
new body of players will be heard in 
various high school evening programs, 
beginning Dec. 17, at the Commercial 
High School, when Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony will form part of the initial of- 
fering. Dr. R. C. Williams, who was con- 
certmaster of the Arion Orchestra of 
Manhattan, will fill this post in the 
Brooklyn Orchestral Society. Hugo Leip- 
nicker is president of the organization. 
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Forces for Musical Betterment in Brooklyn. No. 1—Carl Fiqué, Director of the United Singers of Brooklyn, at the Grand Can- 
yon. No. 2—Herbert J. Braham, Director of the New Brooklyn Orchestral Society and Former Conductor of the 


Brooklyn Symphony and Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
No. 4—Alfred Y. Cornell,.Conductor of the Choral Art Club of Brooklyn. 
Director, Now Organizing a Chorus in the Hassell Conservatory. 
man Institute, Brooklyn, and Choral Director. 


Women, and Her Husband, Frank G. Morris 


In the realm of private concerts no 
such remarkable advancement as _ that 
of the Brooklyn Choral Art Club has 





Brooklyn’s Musical Standing 





Splendid Institute Concerts. 
New Orchestral Society. 
Wealth of Choruses as follows: 
Choral Art Club. 
Chaminade Choral. 
Apollo Club. 
University Glee. 
Mundell Choral. 
Woodman Choral Club. 
Quartet Club. 
Arlon Society. 
Aeolian Choir. 
Philomela Ladies’ Glee. 
Thirty-four German Societies. 
Hassell Conservatory Chorus. 











been recorded. This body of eighty sing- 
ers progressed in three seasons from the 
New York Avenue Methodist Church, the 
Masonic Temple and the music hall of 


the Academy, to the opera house of the 
Academy, and is a most worthy or- 
ganization devoted to fine art programs. 
Nowhere in New York have better choral 
programs been heard than those con- 
ducted by Alfred Y. Cornell last season. 
Concerts will occur on Dec. 20 and March 
28, and, owing to the success of last sea- 
son, orchestral music will take the place 
of soloists. 


City’s Many Choruses 


The women of The Chaminade will be 
heard in three concerts on the evenings 
of Dec. 19, Feb. 6 and April 17, at the 
Academy of Music, to which will be added 
an innovation in the form of three Tues- 
day afternoon musicales at the Pouch 
Mansion, on Nov. 21, Jan. 9 and March 
20. Monthly reunions augment the social 
life of this active organization. The first 
was held on Sept. 29 at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Ffolliott C. Denning, and 
the subsequent reunions will be at the 
residences of the following: 

Mrs. Harry M. Bruns, treasurer; Mrs. Fred 


Hixon Baldwin, Mrs. Walter H. Gahagan, 
Mme. Emma _ Richardson-Ktister, director ; 


No. 3—M. Louise Mundell, Director of the Mundell Choral Club. 
No. 5—Irwin Hassell, the Brooklyn Pianist- 
No. 6—Lawrence J. Munson, Head of the Keller- 
No. 7—Etta Hamilton Morris, Director of the Philomela Glee Club of 


Mrs. Robert H. Baxter, recording secretary ; 
Ethel M. Shadbolt and Mrs. W. R. Bishop 

The Apollo Club begins its season with 
a completed clubhouse at Carlton and 
Greene Avenues, where are to be found 
an auditorium seating 400, a rehearsal 
room and a number of studios devoted to 
musical instruction. The club’s ninety 
members will be heard in the customary 
three private concerts, Dec. 12, Feb. 20 
and April 24. The music committee now 
includes James A. Smith, president; 
John Hyatt Brewer, director; Daniel 
Wescoat, secretary; Walter Koempel, as- 
sistant secretary, and Frank Parsons. 
The comfort and much of the prosperity 
of this club, with its full subscription list 
of 250 members and sound organization, 
are due to the unflagging efforts of Au- 
gustus Bedell, chairman of the active 
members, who died a few weeks ago after 
two years of failing health. 

The Mundell Choral Club of fifty mem- 


bers, directed by M. Louise Mundell, will 
hold concerts at the Hotel Bossert on 





[Continued on page 43] 











M. Louise Mundell as Leader 
in Brooklyn Musical Activity 








F increasing prominence in the mus- 

ical life of Brooklyn, though long 
identified as one of its leaders, M. Louise 
Mundell occupies a commanding position 
amid the activities of that borough. It 
is largely her public recognition of these 
activities that gives her work a special 
significance and herself the fanciful title 
of “Booster of Brooklyn.” Blessed with 
an engaging personality and widely 
known in social and musical circles, Miss 
Mundell has come to mean more than the 


successful vocal teacher and the director 
of a prosperous chorus of fifty. Typical 
of the growth of music in her community 
has been her own progress, and it is as 
a woman of public spirit as well as of 


private enterprise that she enters the 
season’s lists. 

A host of admiring friends await the 
approaching concerts of the Mundell 
Choral Club, formed originally from the 
studio pupils but now including enthusi- 
asts drawn from various fields. This 
club for the third time will hold its 
“White Breakfast” at the Hotel Bossert, 
supplying one of the brightest functions 
of the year. From the studio of Miss 
Mundell, 152 Hancock Street, this year 
come Ruth S. Hoogland, A. Claire Lamp- 
mann and Mrs. Lucy Mallory La Forge, 
each of whom has been a well-known 
amateur and is now entering the profes- 
sional field. They have been heard many 
times in Brooklyn and bear great prom- 
ise. 

Among the churches where Miss Mun- 


dell’s pupils have filled positions as solo- 
ists are the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional, James M. E., Summerfield M. E., 
All Souls, Garden City Cathedral, Bed- 
ford Presbyterian, Christ P. E., Embury 
M. E., Church of the Reconciliation, Dutch 
Reformed, Flatbush; Sixth Avenue Bap- 
tist, First Baptist and Trinity Baptist, 
to which are added others in Manhattan, 
New Jersey, Mount Vernon and Long 
Island. 

Herself a product of American in- 
struction and born in Brooklyn, Miss 
Mundell is an ardent disciple of home 
training. The peaceful surroundings of 
the great “City of Churches” she be- 
lieves are strongly to the advantage of 
students. In the quiet studios of the 
older residential sections she foresees 
the growth of still greater generations 
of song artists who will some day be 
heard in the choir lofts of these same 
churches, eventually perhaps, in repeti- 


tion of history, to exchange the chor- ° 


ister’s gown for the operatic robe and 
thus bring added distinction and more 
far-reaching influence to the credit of the 
Brooklyn teacher. G. C. T. 
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Fifth American Tour 
(Third California Tour) 
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PERCY GRAINGER BEATRICE HARRISON 


The Celebrated Called by Fritz Kreisler: 
Pianist-Composer “The Finest of Lady Cellists’”’ 
' 

Coast-to-Coast Tour Third American Tour 
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VERNON STILES JULIA HEINRICH 
The Eminent Tenor The Noted Soprano 
Late Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Royal Opera, Vienna, Dresden 
‘“‘Festspiele’’? Bayreuth 


Third American Tour 


First American Tour 


Steinway Piano 
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PAQUITA MADRIGUERA | SAMUEL GARDNER 


The Brilliant Spanish Pianist The Brilliant Violinist 


First American Tour First American Tour 
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Williston 


Lyric 
Soprano 


Has appeared with success 
as SOLOIST, MAINE 
FESTIVAL, 1914, and in 
Recital with Rudolph Ganz, 
de Gogorza and Alice 
Nielsen. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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MARGARETE 
OBER 


The Distinguished 
Mezzo Soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Company 





In Concert and Recital 


Second Tour in Concert 
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KATHARINE DAYTON 


The Charming Diseuse GILDEROY SCOTT 


' The Eminent 
English Contralto 


First American Tour 


Her New York Recital last season 
won her praise from leading critics First American Tour 
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FRIDA BENNECHE JENNY LARSEN 


The Noted The Dramatic Soprano 


Coloratura Soprano Specializing in 
Modern Scandinavian Songs 


Chosen by Victor Talking Machine and 


to make folk song records Swedish Folk-Songs 
(In Costume) 
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‘‘Miss Purdy: has a dramatic contralto voice of wide range, of rich and beau- 
tiful quality. It is especially adapted to the beauty and versatility of the 
romantic and melodious songs of Russia.’’—Providence Tribune. 


‘She interprets the different moods of her songs and the dramatic charac- 
ter of the various texts with true fidelity."-—-Chicago Examiner. 


‘Rarely has a voice of such beauty been heard in this city.”’ 
—Wilmington Every Day. 


‘It is a velvety Russian voice, a voice of the Steppes.’’—Ivan Narodny. 


‘A voice of unexpected beauty, a voice whose full resonance charmed the 
ear as few voices can.’’°—Boston Transcript. 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


MABEL HAMMOND 


400 Riverside Drive 
New York 
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Dec. 6 and April 4. Of considerable 
social and musical importance, as well, 
will be the third white breakfast on the 
last Saturday in April. Besides these 
events the club will provide an afternoon 
musicale on Feb. 10. Although assisting 
artists for the regular concerts have not 
been definitely announced it is believed 
that some selection will be made from 
those who were heard with the club last 
season. These included Anna Fitziu, 
Nina Morgana, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Anna Louise David and Rafael Diaz. 


Arion’s Quandary 


Who will be the new conductor of the 
Brooklyn Arion is an all-absorbing topic. 
Eugene Klee, successor to Arthur Claas- 
sen, who has led this distinguished 
chorus for two years, recently demanded 
an increase of salary. According to cer- 
tain officers of the organization, he was 


already paid a larger sum for his serv- 
ices than any other choral conductor in 
the East. Suffice to say that, without 
bad feeling, his demand was refused, and 
everyone is in the dark concerning his 
successor. The concert for Nov. 26 has 
been postponed till Dec. 19, in advance of 
which, however, will be the fifty-first an- 
nual celebration at Arion hall, in which 
the men’s, women’s and mixed choruses 
and orchestra of sixty-five will partici- 
pate. 

The Woodman Choral Club will be 
heard as usual at the Academy of Music 
under the direction of R. Huntington 
Woodman, who continues as president of 
the music department of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

The University Glee Club, under 
E. J. A. Zeiner, two seasons ago becom- 
ing an integral part of the University 
Club of Brooklyn, will probably discon- 
tinue the practice adopted at that time 
holding its two concerts in the clubhouse 
and will revert to the hitherto estab- 


lished rule of using the Academy Music 
Hall. 


United German Singers 


The Brooklyn Quartet Club will sing 
at Prospect Hall on Nov. 12, the first 
program of its 110 active members led 
by Carl Fiqué. The latter is director 
of the United Singers of Brooklyn, em- 
bracing thirty-four German societies. On 
Oct. 15 these combined choruses will hold 
forth at the Thirteenth Regiment Ar- 
mory in celebration of “annual German 
day.” 

A chorus made up of pupils of the 
Hassell Conservatory, 853 Marcy Ave- 
nue, is in the process of formation. 
Irwin E. Hassell, director of the con- 
servatory, may personally conduct .the 
singers. In addition to this enterprise an 
orchestra is forming, of which Adolph 
Schmidt will have charge. 

The Aeolian Choir, which has merited 
much success under the direction of N. 
Lindsay Norden, will give about six con- 


certs in Brooklyn and New York, in 
which sixteen new Russian church com- 
positions will be heard. Among the out- 
of-town appearances of the Aeolian Choir 
will be one at the Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, be- 
ginning its twelfth season with Etta 
Hamilton Morris, conductor, has in 
preparation two _ interesting concerts. 
The first will be a benefit celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Howard Or- 
phanage and Industrial School, in No- 
vember, at Kismet Temple. The program 
will be entirely from the works of negro 
composers and the assisting artists will 
be Harry Burleigh, baritone; the James 
Reese Europe String Quartet, Melville 
Charlton, organist, and Felix Weir, vio- 
linist. The second concert, on Jan. 18, 
will be held in the music hall of the 
Academy of Music, and will be the club’s 
first appearance in that hall. Percy 
Hemus, baritone, will be the soloist. 

GEORGE CHITTENDEN TURNER. 

















THE ORGANIST AND T! 


How the Advent of the Films Has Increased the Opportunities of the Performer and Added to 
the Resources of the Insfrument—Adapting Music to the Picture—Cultivation of 
Improvisation—Possibilities of Elevating the Popular Taste in Music 





By DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 





[Director of the Guilmant Organ School] 





“MOVIES” 














HE “movies!” What a magic word 
this has been to scores of organists! 
How many thousands and tens of thous- 
ands have listened to an organ who 
previously had thought it destined to use 
only in the church service! With the ad- 
vent of the 
“movies” a transi- 
tion began. Build- 
ers were not slow 
to realize the possi- 
bilities, and began 
to take notice and 
make experiments. 
The results have 
proved that the tre- 
mendous resources 
of the instrument 
have been greatly 
increased, making 
it a complete or- 
chestra in_ itself, 
and thus giving to 
the world what 
was heretofore not 
thought even pos- 
sible. In scores of theaters the orchestra 
has been done away with entirely, and 
the organ is used solely. In others a 
combination of the two has greatly en- 
hanced the value and effectiveness of the 
orchestra. ; 

The change came in a small way at 
first. From small instruments at the 
start, the business has grown to such 
gigantic proportions that organs costing 
$50,000 have been installed in a large 
number of theaters scattered through the 
country. In general plan and construc- 
tion these organs are quite different from 
those intended for church use. The unit 
system is largely used, and the double 
touch is invariably found. This enables 
the performer to bring out the themes 
without change of register, for prompt- 
ness and instant changes are an absolute 
necessity. Were the same effects used as 
at a church service, the results would be 
disastrous. Instead, a style adapted to 
the theater is required, and, if properly 
followed out, is an adjunct which is of 


Dr. Wm. C. Carl 





inestimable value in heightening the en- 
joyment of the audience. 

In an up-to-date theater organ there is 
little that is missing. Naturally, one 
finds the strings, flutes and brass, but, 
in addition, there is the snare drum, bass 
drum, cymbals, bells, chimes, piano, 
celesta, harp, triangle, rain and hail, 
thunder and lightning, and many other 
mechanical devices intended to be used 
as occasion demands. A string quartet 
can be faithfully reproduced, and also a 
string orchestra. A brass band can 
bring an audience to its feet. In scenes 
where the diapason tone can be used, the 
effect is stunning, coming as it does in 
contrast with the various devices just 
mentioned. When in combination with 
the orchestra the organ gives a wonder- 
ful solidity of effect, and builds up the 
climaxes in a way that would other- 
wise be impossible. The ensemble is fre- 
quently thrilling. 


Must Be Specially Trained 


To accomplish all this an organist 
must be especially trained and made to 
understand what is required for the gen- 
eral effectiveness of the instrument in a 
theater and its environment. Atmosphere 
must be created that will transfer the 
audience to the scene of the picture and 
make it forget all else. This can be done 
and has been accomplished by many of 
our best players. The great point is to 
“play” the picture; not to give an organ 
recital while the picture is being shown, 
but instead, to illustrate on the organ 
what is being shown on the screen. 

For instance, in a great procession the 
music must move with the actors. All 
emotions must be reproduced, and the 
performer should be on the alert so that 
not a single point or incident escapes his 
attention. One picture which can be re- 
called introduced several great artists on 
the screen—Verdi, Wagner, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Bach and Handel. As each 
appeared a few measures from his works 
were played, adding materially to the 
value of the picture. Pastoral scenes, 
storms, comedies, tragedies, melodramas, 


travelogues and countless other things 
must be illustrated daily by the “movie”’ 
organist. 

The performer should memorize enough 
music to enable him to play for at least 
a hundred different plays. With a large 
repertoire at his command any idea can 
be instantly illustrated, and the attention 
and interest of the audience directed to 
the picture in a way otherwise impossible. 
The individuality of the performer 
counts for a great deal. New music must 
be learned daily. 

With an ever-increasing répertoire the 
player is bound to interest his audiences. 
It is not necessary to discard the classics, 
or to abandon legitimate organ music. 
With discretion and judgment a choice 
can be made whereby a demand for a 
better class of music can. be brought 
about. There is a wealth of material to 
select 1rom, and much that can be easily 
adopted. Musical intelligence and the 
fitness of things are all important, and 
especially so in this line of work. 


Necessity of Improvisation 


It is highly probable that nothing has 
occurred which will develop the art of 
improvisation in America so much as this 
work. It is an absolute necessity to im- 
provise. If this cannot be done, then the 
performance suffers. Therefore, this 
much-neglected art is destined to come 
into its own and be developed as never 
before. 

People do not attend the “movies” to 
hear an organ recital. They want the 
picture reproduced in tone. This can be 
done with a judicious choice of what is 
not severely classical in character, but in- 
cluding at the same time selections which 
will eventually raise the standard and 
create a desire for the best. The organ 
in the theater is a success, and has been 
so since the advent of the “movies.” Or- 
ganists who otherwise would have been 
unknown have made enviable reputations 
and greatly increased their incomes. 
“Success,” I say, to the man who takes 
up this line of work and is willing to 
develop it, keeping in mind the possibility 
of attaining the highest ideals. 





NATIONAL HYMN CONTEST 
PLANNED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


New Music Hall, Erected by William L. 
Harris, to Be Dedicated by 
Worthy Anthems 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 4.—Com- 
posers who have written a national hymn 
for which they desire a hearing will have 
an opportunity in the opening of the new 
Music Hall in Minneapolis, erected by 
William L. Harris of this city, a wealthy 
merchant and patron of art, who has 


conceived the idea of making the dedica- 
tion of the temple an occasion for try- 





ing out some of the songs of this charac- 
ter which have not as yet been gener- 
ally known or heard. 

To this end he has devised a friendly 
competition for composers everywhere, 
with not conditions attached, excepting 
as to time, deeming that there are al- 
ready many manuscripts from which to 
make a selection of three that will be 
found worthy of performance by the 
choir of thirty voices that will assist, the 
composer to direct his own work if he 
so desires. 

All manuscripts must be sent to Mrs. 
Weed Munro, 66 South Eleventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on or before Oct. 
21, the score to have a distinguishing 
mark, while the composer’s name must 
be in a sealed envelope accompanying the 


parcel. No cash prize is offered, the 
performance of the chosen pieces under 
such favorable auspices being the only 
meed given, and the choice will be in 
the hands of an impartial committee, 
who will be guided by the literary and 
musical character of the pieces as adapt- 
ed to the grasp and performance of 
them by children as well as adults. 





Mme. Homer Gives Recital for Benefit 
of the Blind at Glens Falls 


A recital by Mme. Homer of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for the benefit 
of the Tri-County Association of the 
Blind was given at Christ’ Church, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., on Oct. 5. Mme. Homer 
sang a group of French and German 
and American songs. 


FLUTE VIRTUOSI IN 
SOIREE AT BOSTON 


Masters and Admirers of Instru- 
ment Meet and Play Novel 
Music 


pela, MASS., Oct. 5.—Taking ad- 

vantage of the vacation season and 
the presence in Boston of several visitors, 
William S. Haynes, the well-known flute 
manufacturer, arranged several flute 
matinéces and soirées during September. 
There were numerous conferences deal- 
ing with the technical and scientific fea- 
tures of flute construction and several 
evenings devoted to flute music, besides 
golf contests and a dinner at the Oakley 
Club. The most remarkable of these 
events was a gathering of flute players 
and flute lovers at the Allison home in 
the suburbs of Boston at the invitation 
of Mr. Haynes. 

The occasion assembled an unusual 
company of forty or fifty devotees of 
the flute, among whom were several of 
the most famous virtuosi, numerous ama- 
teur players, writers upon musical sub- 
jects and others connected with impor- 
tant musical establishments. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of those present: 





George Barrére of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Arthur Brooke of the Bos- 
ton Symphony; Charles K. North of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company; Emile A. Bertinet of 
the Royal Grenadier Guards’ Band of Mon- 
treal; Anton Mainente of the ‘‘Pops’’ Con- 
certs; Verne Q. Powell of the Haynes Com- 
pany, formerly of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; John Wills of the Win- 
chester Symphony Orchestra: J. Harold Burke 
of the Oliver Ditson Company; Eugene B. 
Hagar, former President of the Hindel and 
Haydn Society of Boston; Charles Peale of 
Boston; J. O. Brockenshire, Inspector of 
Musical Instruments for the United States 
Government; Charles Woodsum and James 
Gibson, amateur flutists. 


Thirty or forty ardent admirers of 
flute music, a few of whom came long 
distances, were also present. The latter 
included Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Lanier of 
Eliot, Me. Mr. Lanier is the son of Sid- 
ney Lanier, the celebrated poet-musician 
who was a professor in John Hopkins 
University and in the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Music and who was the most 
poetic and spiritual flutist this country 
has ever produced; Frederick Gottlieb 
of Baltimore, vice-president of the Flor- 
estan Club and well-known patron of 
art and music, whose interest in the flute 
is almost boundless, and whose enthusi- 
asm was largely inspired by Sidney 
Lanier, and Prof. Dayton C. Miller of 
Cleveland, who is well-known to flute 
players as the translator of Boehm’s 
treatise on the “Flute and Flute-Play- 
ing,” as a student of the science of mu- 
sical sounds, as a lover of the flute, as a 
collector of “flutiana.” Many women 
were present, including Mrs. Sidney 
Lanier, Mrs. Brooke, Mrs. North, Mrs. 
Powell, Mrs. Peale, Mrs. Arms, Mrs. 
Dayton C. Miller, Mrs. Worthington, 
Mrs. Woodsum, Mrs. Ball and Mrs. 
Wills. 

There was music of an unusual type, 
composed for a quartet of flutes, and de- 
lightful duets and solos. 

In a speech Dayton C. Miller of the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, prophesied “that the ulti- 
mate fate of the flute is not oblivion, 
but that its superfine music will again 
heard in the salon and in the concert 
all.” 
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RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


“So perfect is the discipline of this remarkable organization 


that its playing has the temperamental appeal of an individual 


performance. ’—Evening Star (Washington, D. C.). 





During the coming season the Orchestra will 
make the most comprehensive tour in its history 
of the United States and Canada. A few avail- 
able dates remain. 


In the Middle West and Canada—October and November. 
In the South—December and April. 

East of the Alleghanies—January. 

In the West and Middle West—February and March. 





Exclusive Direction : 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., New York 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bld¢g., Detroit 


AEOLIAN 
HALL, 

















JOHN 
POWELL 


The Eminent 
American Pianist 





whose playing has evoked 
the warmest praise from 
the foremost critics of 
America and Europe. 





NEW YORK. 
“His playing of the Beethoven Sonata was that of a master.” TRIBUNE. 
BOSTON 

“A truly great artist, fully equipped.” 


DAILY ADVERTISER. 


| 
LONDON. | 
“Has few, if any equals, among the younger generation of pianists.”GLOBE. 


BERLIN. 
“One of the few who play from within, under whose fingers the piano sings.” 


DIE MERKER. 








VIENNA. 
“A pianistic personality of strong individuality.” DAS FREMDENBLATT. 
PARIS. 
“An artist gifted in a remarkable way.” LE PETIT PARISIEN. 
Exclusive Direction: | 
JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., “{0i'*% New York 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 
STEINWAY PIANO 
N. B.—Mr. Powell will give his first New York recital for the season at 
Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, October 20th. 




















GEORGE 
HARRIS 
at. 


Tenor 


“HERE WE HAVE AN 
AMERICAN CLEMENT.” 
EVENING TELEGRAM 

(New York). 





“A voice of beautiful fibre and a fine sense of the truly effective.” 


CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN 


“His voice is one en through its entire range.” 


BUFFALO EXPRESS 


of lovely quality, absolutely ey 





Mr. Harris is available for recital, concert and 
oratorio engagements. He will give his first 
New York recital for the season at Aeolian Hall, 
on Friday afternoon, Dec. 1st. 





Exclusive Direction: 


MUSICIANS’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 




















DORA 
GIBSON 


Dramatic Soprano 





Royal Opera 
Covent Garden 


Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera Company 





Her Boston Debut at Sym- 
phony Hall A TRIUMPH! 
“Miss Gibson proved her 


self the possessor ot a voice 


of an unusual force and 

power, which she uses with 

great technical — skill. Het | 
singing of the second aria 
(‘Ritorna Vincitor’ from 


‘Aida’ ) 
the 
forced to sing ‘Goodby, Sum- 


fairly brought down 


house, and she was 





mer, a singularly appropri 
ate selection for last evening, 
as an encore.” 


Globe 


Boston 


CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 


Exclusive Direction: 


MUSICIANS’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Inc: 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 
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Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 





The Concert Activities of the Following Distinguished Artists Are Controlled Exclusively by 


THE MUSICIANS’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Ine. 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 











Edgar 
Schofield 


Bass-Baritone 





Soloist 





St. Bartholomew’s 
Church 


New York 











Mr. Schofield has been engaged as the principal 
assisting artist in Madame Edvina’s Concert 
Company on her Pacific Coast tour during the 
month of November. Among his other impor- 
tant bookings are those with the Winnipeg Ora- 
torio Society, Springfield (Ohio) Choral So- 
ciety, the Tuesday Salon (Sherry’s, New York) 
and on tour with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. 








| Concert 


Recital Oratorio 


fEolian Hall Recital, Wednesday, December 13, at 3:00 


EKmma 
Roberts 


An 
AMERICAN 
Contralto 
‘Trained in 


AMERICA 


Opinions of Leading American_Critics 


VOICE 


“Miss Roberts is richly dowered vocally, in that her tone is of luscious 
natural timbre. with a wealth of color.’—Eric de Lamarter in THE CHI- 
CAGO TRIBUNE. ‘ 

“Miss Roberts showed a voice of fine timbre—a big voice, carefully trained, 
Olin Downes in THE BOSTON POST 








well equalized in its registers.” 


TRAINING 


“Rarely has a new singer seemed so thoroughly and seriously trained and so 
intelligent and serious a practitioner of her training.”—H. T. Parker in THE 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIP! 

“She is fortunate in her training and she is a credit both to those who have 
disciplined her voice and to those who have taught her the repertory.”—W. P 
Trvon in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





Recital Concert Oratorio 


FEolian Hall Recital, Thursday, November 23, at 3:00 























GERTRUDE 
AULD 


Soprano 


“A voice of fine quality and much flexi- 
bility, taste, grace and interpretative power 
To the weary recorder of musical happen 
ings her programme was also a welcome 
relief. In it she managed to gather to 
gether little-sung songs which possessed 
both novelty and beauty—surely no mean 
ichievement !” 








CONCERT 
RECITAL 


Recital at Comedy Theatre, Wednesday, November 1, at 3:00 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 











Marie Louise 


WAGNER 


Dramatic Soprano 


“Miss Wagner may lay claim 
being the foremost of the younge 
generation of singers whom we hav: 
heard during the current season, be- 
cause of her natural equipment, her 


impressive intelligence and her 
splendid vocal training.” 
NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG 


CONCERT 
RECITAL 
ORATORIO 






































CAROLYN CONE 


Pianist ee 

Soloist with Chicago / 

Symphony Orchestra 
(Milwaukee Series) | 


“Her interpretation from a_ technical X 
standpoint was absolutely flawless and com 


brilliance of 





1 3 1 1 1 1 
bined a Wealth Of color and 
execution.” 


MILWAUKEE FREE PRESS 
STEINWAY PIANO 











GASTON DETHIER 


PIANIST 


EDOUARD DETHIER 


VIOLINIST 
IN SONATA RECITALS 





great expertnes 
cil ind accurat 
technique ind 
wit a fine feeling 
for ensemblk Hi 


brother plays. the 
violin as a musician 


of fine feeling and 
thoroug! compre- 
hension, sensitive 
to the musical value 
and significance of 
what he under 


takes. with unques 
tionable mastery of 
his instrume , 


New York Times. 





STEINWAY PIANO 
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PHILADELPHIA 


STRONG AS MANAGERIAL CENTER 














Ever Increasing Activities of 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau 
and Other Managers Shows 
That City Has Assumed Im- 


portance as Radiating Point of 
Artist Tours — Endowment 
Fund of Orchestra and Form- 
ing of Its Own Chorus Place 
Organization on Secure Foun- 


dation — Remarkable Choral 


Progress 


Bureau Of Musical America 
10 South Eighteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7, 1916. 


HE galaxy of musical events, com- 
prising many operatic performances, 
orchestral concerts, local and visiting 
artists in recital, etc., scheduled to take 
place during the coming fall and winter, 
promises an unprecedented season of 
musical activity for Philadelphia. 
Diversified programs have been 
planned by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
including, aside from many novelties, 
several performances of the Bach Pas- 


sion music, the presentation of which 
will require the assistance of several 
soloists and a large chorus now an ad- 
junct of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The orchestra is entering upon its 
seventeenth season and the fifth under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski. The 
great event of the season will be the 
performance of the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion Music on March 29, 30 and 31, 
the last two concerts being a part of the 
regular symphonic series. It is Mr. 
Stokowski’s aim to make the perform- 
ance of this work each season an im- 
portant feature of the city’s musical life. 
The list of soloists with the orchestra 
includes the following: 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Alma Gluck, 
Elena Gerhardt, Horatio Connell, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Olga Samaroff, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch, Rose and Otillie Sutro, Josef Hofmann, 
Ernest Schelling, Harold Bauer, Mischa El- 
man, Theodore Spiering, Efrem Zimbalist, 
a Rich, Frank Gittelson and Hans 
Kindler. 


Orchestra Enlarged 


The artists engaged for the Bach Pas- 
sion Music are Florence Hinkle, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Morgan Kingston, Reinald 
Werrenrath and Herbert Witherspoon. 
The orchestra itself will be increased 
from eighty-five musicians to ninety- 
four. 

The first symphony concert is sched- 
uled for Oct. 13. The Good Friday con- 





Stock-Taking of Philadelphia Music 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Orchestra’s Own Chorus 
Two Opera Seasons 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau 
Other Local Managers 
Operatic Society 
Behrens Opera Club 
Schubert Bund Orchestra 
Choral Societies: 

Fortnightly Chorus 

May Porter’s Four Choruses 

Catholic Choral Club 

Matinee Musical Chorus 

Mendelssohn Club 

Choral Society 

Orpheus Club 

Eurydice Chorus, Etc 
Morning Musicale Series 
Rich String Quartet 
Illustrated Music Talks 
Serles of Two Visiting Orchestras 
Sight Singing Classes 











cert is shifted to Easter Monday. In 
addition to the regular series, there will 
be three University of Pennsylvania con- 
certs, one at Stetson Auditorium, eight 
public school concerts at the Academy of 
Music, and, it is expected, a number of 
special concerts. 
_ Out of town appearances will also be 
increased for the coming season; visits 
will be made to the following cities: 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.: Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Baltimore: Atlantic City, WN. J 
Cleveland, Dayton, Columbus, Oberlin, Spring 
field, Ohio; Detroit, Grand Rapids, Ypsilanti. 
Mich. ; Buffalo, Jamestown. N. Y.; Wheeling, 
W. Va. ; Portland, Me.; Manchester, N. H.: 
Williamstown, Mass.: Lebanon. Reading, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa: and Princeton, N. J. 
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Some Prominent Members of the Philadelphia Music Club: 
Given Recently by the Art Alliance at the Philadelphia Country Club. 








In the Rear Is the Prize-Winning Booth of the Club at a Féte 
Left to Right: 


Mrs.-Cammille W. Zeckwer, 


Member of Executive Board; Mrs. Harry Weaver, Secretary; Mrs. Zadie Townsend Stewart, President; Marion L. 
Croskey, Treasurer; Mrs. Clarence Bartlett, Member of Executive Board; Mrs. William C. Hesse, Member of Executive 
Board; Mrs. Albert F. Schmidt, First Vice-President 


The orchestra’s endowment fund is, of 
course, of the greatest interest and con- 
cern to all those interested in the musical 
life of the city. 


Two Opera Seasons 


A series of sixteen performances will 
comprise the local season of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, an increase of 
two over last year. Several novelties and 
revivals are promised. The performances 
will, as usual, be given on Tuesday even- 
ings, the dates being Nov. 21, 28, Dec. 
5, 12, 19, 26, Jan. 8, 23, Feb. 6, 20, 
March 6, 20, 27, April 3,10 and 17. The 
following artists will be heard for the 
first time here: 

Odette Le Fontenay, Marie Sundelius, 
Alice Eversman and Kathleen Howard. 

The Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company will begin its second Phila- 
delphia season in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Nov. 13. Eight performances will 
be given during the one week of its en- 
gagement. Rubinstein’s “Demon” is one 
of the novelties, in the original Russian 
text, with a cast of artists almost ex- 
clusively Russian. For Mascagni’s Jap- 
anese “Iris” the settings have been de- 
signed and executed in Tokio, Japan, 
and the Japanese soprano, Tamaki 
Miura, will appear as J/ris. A _ third 
novelty will be Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier.” 

A splendid Ballet Russe will introduce 
new ballets. The entire list of operas 
selected includes, besides those men- 
tioned, Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” 
and Gounod’s “Faust.” 


Musical Bureau’s Bookings 


The Philadelphia Musical Bureau an- 
nounces a partial list of dates for the 
coming season, which indicates an ac- 
tivity and a standard of excellence far 
greater than that of previous years. The 
chief contribution of this bureau will 
be a concert by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor, Nov. 13, at the Academy of 
Music. This will be the first appearance 
of this orchestra in this city since the 
death of Gustav Mahler. Sascha Jacob- 
inoff, a young artist-pupil of Carl Flesch, 
will be the soloist, in the Brahms D 
Major Concerto, Op. 77. Other dates 


for Jacobinoff include a recital before 
the Dorean Society on Thanksgiving 
night, and appearances in Harrisburg 
and other eastern cities. His western 
tour begins in Cleveland, Ohio, in Jan- 
uary. 

Hans Kindler, solo ’cellist of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, is booked extensively 
this season by the bureau. This is his 
first season in the solo chair here, suc- 
ceeding Herman Sandby. Besides his ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra during the season, Mr. Kindler 
will give several recitals in Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, New York, Pittsburgh and 
other cities. 

Aurelio Giorni, the young Italian pian- 
ist, is scheduled by this manageria! 
office for an extensive tour, which in- 
cludes recitals in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and many places in the Mid- 
dle West. Antonio Torrello, the talented 
Spanish contrabass of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, is being extensively booked 
for the season. Sara Lemar, a young 
violinist of Harrisburg, has many im- 
portant appearances recorded for the 
coming winter. Dorothy Goldsmith, an 
American pianist, will also fill a number 
of engagements this season. Among the 
sopranos, Mary Barrett, Elsa Lyons 
Cook and Viola Brodbeck are all listed 
for many appearances here, as well as 
through the South and West. Marie 
Stone Langston, Augusta Kohnle, Anna 
Graham Harris, Angeline Ostrander 
Kroll, contraltos, show every indication 
of being extremely busy for the coming 
season. Earl Waldo Marshall, dramatic 
tenor of La Scala, Milan, has a large list 
of engagements starting in the fall. Ber- 
nard W. Poland, a new tenor, is rapidly 
coming to the front ranks. George Det- 
wiler, baritone, will appear in recital in 
addition to many other private engage- 
ments. David Griffin has likewise a 
number of concert appearances. The 
Schmidt String Quartet will, as usual, 
give several chamber music recitals dur- 
ing the winter. 


Music Talks 


A highly attractive series of lecture- 
recitals, known as Illustrated Musical 
Talks for Young People, has been ar- 
ranged for this season at Witherspoon 
Hall, the dates being Jan. 4, 18, Feb. 1, 


15, March 1, 15, 29, and April 12. Those 
to be heard include Henry Gideon, Hedda 
Van den-Beemt, Mme. Szumowska-Adam- 
owski, O. G. Sonneck, Florence Leonard, 
Camille Zechwer, Mrs. Charles C. Col- 
lins and David Bispham. These musica] 
talks are to be given for the pleasure 
and benefit of music lovers and solely to 
add value to the musical life of Philade!- 
phia and with no desire for financial 
profit. Last winter the managing com- 
mittee, Mrs. F. H. Shelton, president, 
contributed the profits of the third sea- 
son to the Pension Fund of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. The proceeds of this 
fourth season, after all expenses are 
paid, will be contributed to the Orches- 
tra’s Endowment Fund. 

There will be six performances by the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society this sea- 
son. Puccini’s “La Bohéme” is announced 
for Nov. 9, with Mae Hotz, Paul Volk- 
man and Dr. Lipschutz in the réles of 
Mimi, Rudolph and Marcel, respectively. 
Since Wassili Leps assumed directorship 
of the society a few years ago, a change 
of policy was inaugurated whereby cer- 
tain productions would be devoted to 
works of a light caliber. In keeping 
with this decision, an opera by the late 
Julian Edwards is to be produced, and 
his “Brian Boru” was chosen. It will 
be given twice at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Jan. 25 and 26. “Robin Hood” 
will be repeated for the spring perform- 
ance. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and the ballet 
“Coppelia” will be the initial offering of 
the Behrens Opera Club this fall. Gus- 
tav Hinrichs has been invited to conduct 
for this occasion. 


Visiting Orchestras 


The five local concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be given at the 
Academy of Music Oct. 30, Nov. 27, Jan. 
1, Feb. 12 and March 12. The list of 
soloists announced to appear reveals 
Emmy Destinn, Carl Friedberg, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Fritz Kreisler and Susan 
Millar, mezzo-soprano. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch conductor, will give 
three concerts this season at the Acad- 
emy of Music, under the direction of 
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Helen Pulaski Innis. Because of numer- 
ous requests, Mr. Damrosch is to arrange 
the concerts for afternoons at 3 o’clock. 
The dates will be Dec. 4, with Harold 
Bauer as the soloist; Jan. 8, a Wagner 
program, with Julia Claussen as the so- 
loist, and Feb. 5, with Josef Hofmann. 

Paderewski’s Philadelphia appearance 
is announced for Oct. 21, at the Academy 
of Music. 

Two concerts by the Kneisel Quartet 
will be given Jan. 4 and Feb. 1, in With- 
erspoon Hall, under the auspices of the 
University Extension Society. 

The series of Monday Morning Musi- 
cales at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel will 
be six in number, to occur Nov. 13, 27, 
Dec. 11, Jan. 8, 22, and Feb. 5. Two, 
and in some cases three, artists will ap- 
pear at each concert. The list includes 
these artists: 

Julia Culp, Maria Barrientos, Povla Frisch, 
Frieda Hempel, Pasquale Amato, Paul Reim- 
ers, Oscar Seagle, Antoinette Szumowska, 
Olga Samaroff, Ernest Schelling, George 


Copeland, Thaddeus Rich, David Hochstein 
and Pablo Casals. 


Mr. Judson as Local Manager 


Arrangements have been completed by 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, for the presentation of 
Josef Hofmann, Olga Samaroff, Alma 
Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist and Mischa E]l- 
man in recitals at the Academy of Music. 
Hofmann will appear Nov. 9; Samaroff, 
Nov. 16; Gluck, Dec. 1; Zimbalist, Jan. 
10, and Elman, Feb. 15. Mr. Judson has 
also arranged for three concerts by the 
Rich Quartet at Witherspoon Hall, on 
Dec. 14, Jan. 24 and March 1. 

The Franz Schubert Bund Orchestra, 
under the direction of Walter Pfeiffer, 
will give three Sunday evening concerts 
at the Forrest Theater in January, Feb- 
ruary and March. This organization has 
reached a high degree of proficiency. Mr. 
Pfeiffer met with much success in Wild- 
wood, N. J., during the past summer as 
director of the music at the Casino Au- 
ditorium. 

The Brahms Requiem, to be given by 
a mixed chorus of 1000 singers under the 
direction of Karl Schneider, will be an 
interesting novelty, scheduled for the lat- 
ter part of November. 


Choral Concerts 


The Fortnightly Club, comprising 
seventy-five well-trained male _ voices, 
Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor, will 












































give two concerts this season, on Jan. 
3 and April 28. The Choral Society, a 
chorus of 350 mixed voices, under the 
same conductor, is listed for three per- 
formances at the Academy of Music. 
“Damnation of Faust,” with Henri Scott 
as one of the soloists, is announced for 
Dec. 6. “The Messiah,” with Allen 
Hinckley, Dec. 28, and “Israel in Egypt,” 
with Nicholas Douty, April 19. 

May Porter, director of four choruses 
and a choir as well, will continue to have 
under her direction the music of St. Paul 





Several of Philadelphia’s Leading Figures in the 
Musical World. No. 1—Wassill Leps, Conduc- 
tor of Philadelphia Operatic Soclety (Photo by 
Chappel). No. 2—Members of the Rich String 
Quartet, Left to Right, Thaddeus Rich, Hadda 
Van den Beemt, Hans Kindler, Alfred Lorenz 
(Photo by Rembrandt). No. 3—May Porter, 
Director of Four Choruses. No. 4—Leopold 
Stokowski, Conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and His Wife, Olga Samaroff, the 
Planist. No. 5—Ralph Kinder, Organist and 
Conductor of Norristown Choral Society. No. 
6—Helen Pulaski Innes, Local Manager, and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, President of the 
Matinee Musical Club 


Presbyterian Church, West Philadelphia, 
where the choir of solo voices includes 
Edna Florence Smith, Alice Fidler, Paul 
J. Breedy and William F. Newbery. The 
Cantaves Chorus of fifty young women, 
under Miss Porter’s direction, will hold 
rehearsals in the rooms of the Orpheus 
Club, where receptions and a series of 
individual recitals by members of the 
club will be given. The same chorus has 
been engaged to give the opening concert 
= the season at the Drexel Institute on 
ec. 7. 











A 3000-Mile Journey 





Own Door 





Being the Parable of the Unwise Musician Who Looked Far 
Afield for What He Might Better Have Sought at His 


By A. WALTER KRANER 

















E had traveled 3000 miles to study 
instrumentation, he told me, and I 
wondered why. He was a composer of 


attractive shorter compositions for the 
violin, piano, organ, etc., some of them 
interesting. 


I asked him with 


whom he in- 
tended to study 
the serious busi- 
ness of writing 
for orchestra, 
and he named 
his prospective 
instructor’s 
name. It was 
that of a man 
who, as far as I 
knew, did not 
accept pupils. 
But he had been 
assured that he 
would teach 
him, he went on 
to relate. I re- 
flected a mo- 
ment and, when 
I had catalogued 
mentally the city in which he lived and its 
musicians, I asked him why he had made 
the long journey. 

Were there not in his city several very 
able men who could initiate him into the 
mysteries of instrumentation? I re- 
ferred to one splendid musician, naming 
him, a gifted composer and a profound 
theorist, a man who had studied with 


really 





A. Walter Kramer 


Anton Bruckner. And to my amazement 
I learned: That he could not study with 
him because this fine musician in his city, 
although a composer, received few hear- 
ings for his compositions; that he (the 
traveler) was far better known as a com- 
poser in his part of the country than the 
musician to whom I had referred. That, 
in short, it would hurt his prestige (yes, 
those were the words!) to have it known 
in his city that he had studied with 
Bruckner’s pupil. 

I was dumbfounded. It had never oc- 
curred to me before that this hypocrisy 
existed in our musical life to-day. Was 
it possible that this composer of morceausx 
was ashamed to have it known in his city 
that there was anything in musical art 
of which he was ignorant? Are babes 
born with the knowledge of writing for 
the modern orchestra tucked away in one 
of their cerebral canals? 

Or did he believe that the rank-and- 
file composer of songs, piano pieces, vio- 
lin pieces, etc., understands how to write 
for orchestra? 

Perhaps he simply didn’t know; in 
which case he is to be forgiven. But I 
doubt it. Whereas it was impossible for 
him to be known as the pupil in instru- 
mentation of a fine musician in his city, 
it was not only possible, but actually to 
his advantage, after some months of 
study thousands of miles away, to return 
home as the pupil of a celebrated com- 
poser and conductor in a music-center, 
which by his home-folk was regarded as 
the “musical Athens of America.” I do 


not know whether or not he succeeded in 
getting lessons from the man he hoped to 
study with. If he did he will probably 
revise his attitude. For with knowledge 
comes a readjustment of values. And I 
believe that with it the hypocritical atti- 
tude which he showed will disappear. 


This is the kind of thing that we in 
America must warn against. I relate the 
incident for no other nurpose. It is this 
“bluffing,” a sign of our intellectual 
youthfulness, that has made us ridic- 
ulous in the judgment of older civiliza- 
tions. It is a pernicious thing, this sham- 
ming, this being afraid to own one’s real 
abilities; it attempts to defeat truth, 
which is the prime essential of all art. 
Lamentable indeed that it should be 
practised by those who would be proph- 
ets of the art of music! 


America has as much talent to-day as 
any other country. There is musical feel- 
ing slumbering all over this broad land; 
there is talent for composition in men 
living in obscure cities, men who have 
never been heard of by the general pub- 
lic, who have never had their chance. It 
is absolutely necessary that our artistic 
emancipation be built on a foundation as 
solid as the rock on which rests the music 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner, 
if we would be a first-class musical 
power. And it is far more essential that 
we occupy that place than that we be the 
possessors of large armies or imposing 
navies. Europe to-day, unembattled, 
would assert a greater supremacy over us 
in the arts. As it is, she is tearing limb 
from limb her richest, proudest manhood, 
mowing down with her big guns her 
choicest human products to gain a su- 
premacy which, when attained, will be 
empty, save for what consolation her art 
can afford her in her wretchedness. 
America, honest in her art, frank in her 
striving for esthetic knowledge, and sin- 
cere in her love of truth, can achieve a 
place in the sun of art. glorified by the 
beauty of freedom and love, that will 
comfort her in sorrow and brighten her 
every joy. 

















Miss Porter is the new conductor of 
the Business Women’s League Choral. 
The league is now established in new 
headquarters at 1118 Walnut Street and 
the entire fourth floor has been arranged 
as a music room, to be devoted to the 
Choral. The first concert of the season 
will be given in Witherspoon Hall on 
Nov. 28, when the soloists will be Mae 
Hotz, soprano; Reba Stanger, ’cellist, and 
William Sylvano Thunder, pianist. A 
series of private recitals by prominent 
artists will be given, the first to take 
place Nov. 7 


Philadelphia Composers’ Night 


Miss Porter is also director of the 
Choral of the Philomusian Club, a well- 
known women’s organization of this city. 
Attractive and ambitious programs for 
the midwinter and spring concerts are in 
preparation. The following delightful af- 
fairs have been planned: Four evening 
roncerts, including an evening in which 
solo and ensemble work will be entirely 
by members of the club; a Philadelphia 
composers’ night, in charge of Mrs. Ad- 
dicks, Mrs. Zeckwer, Mrs. Weatherly, 
who will enlist the services of our best 
Philadelphia artists and composers; an 
evening of Indian music in costume and 
stage setting; two afternoon concerts in 
the nature of musical teas, and four 
morning recitals, devoted to the study of 
opera and symphony music, at which 
works being currently produced in Phila- 
delphia will be discussed and illustrated. 

The St. Paul Choristers, composed of 
seventy-five men, which was organized by 
Miss Porter last December, principally 


from the congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, where she is organist and di- 
rector, will be heard in several special 
church services and also in midwinter 


and spring concerts. 

Nicola A. Montani, choirmaster of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist and 
director of the Catholic Choral Club, 
announces the reorganization of that 
body of singers, which has won wide 
recognition through the choral novelties 
presented at its last two concerts. The 
club is composed of 100 young women 
and about sixty men. A specialty has 
been made of compositions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Plans 
for the coming season include the forma- 
tion of an auxiliarv committee, the es- 
tablishment of a club house for members, 
and the placing of the organization upon 


a permanent financial basis. Manv in- 
fluential lovers of choral music have 
promised their full support. The next 


concert to be given will take place in the 
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CARL FRIEDBERG. 


THIRD AMERICAN COAST TO COAST TOUR ; 





. Season 1916-1917 
. Steinway Piano Used 
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Already engaged for five appearances with Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Brooklyn, N. Y.; New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra; New York and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras. 
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The Press, Philadelphia, March 16, 1916. 
OVERFLOW HOUSE gives OVATION to SANDBY 


No local artist was ever given such an ovation as that accorded Herman Sandby 
at his farewell recital. His is that finished art which very few of the world’s 
greatest cellists have ever possessed. 

For bookings address Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 


MARIAN VERYL 


Soprano 
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SEASON 1916-1917 


Available for Opera, Concert, Recital, Special Costume Programs 


For bookings address 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 





MARCIA 


VAN DRESSER 


Second season 1916-17 
With Chicago Opera Association 
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ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.. New York 
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Maud Powell has introduced more new violin 
music in America than any other violinist. 


She has set new standards. 


MAUD POWELL 


THE SUPREME VIOLINIST—IN SHORT 


‘*T he Greatest Woman Violinist the World Knows’’ 


An Wherever violin playing in its highest form is 
a best appreciated the name of Maud Powell first 
suggests itself. 


Each season has witnessed a growth in her 
exquisite art until today she must be ranked as 
one of the great musical figures of all time— 
certainly the greatest woman violinist the world 
has ever known. 
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FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 


on Tuesday afternoon, October 24th, at 3, 
in a house of good acoustics—the CORT 
THEATRE, which is on 48th street west, 
east of Broadway. (The program will be 


Mle Cae Cornces found on another page). 
THIS SEASON 


Maud Powell is reviving the Arensky Con- 
certo; the Saint Saens Sonata and the Grasse 
Sonata, which gives promise of rivaling in 
point of beauty the d’ Indy Sonata. 
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early spring. A new oratorio by the 
conductor ot the club wiil be sung, with 
the assistance of orchestra and a large 
chorus of boys. 

The opening concert of the Matinee 
Musical Ciub will take place on Tues- 
day, Nov. 7, in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, with the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet. On Nov. 28, the club luncheon will 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford and 
Cecil Fanning, with his musical readings 
and songs, will be the principal artist. 
For Jan. 18, the midwinter choral con- 
cert, with Torello, the new double bas; 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, as_ so- 
loist, is scheduled. Jan. 30 is the date 
of a piano recital by Percy Grainger. On 
March 13, the East Indian artist, Ratan 
Devi, will give a costume recital of East 
Indian ragas and Kashmiri folk-songs. 
April 10, Frances Pelton Jones in a 
harpsichord recital and an old-fashioned 
rehearsal will be heard. The spring 
afternoon choral concert will take place 
May 1. A repetition of the Choral Con- 
certs, for the benefit of the Endowment 
Fund of the Philadelphia Orchestra will 
be given. On May 15 a composite pro- 
gram by newly graduated pupils of Phil- 
adelphia musical schools and conservato- 
ries will be presented. 

The club members, at their fortnightly 
Tuesday afternoon concerts, will hear 
many of the most talented of their fel- 
low club members. Helen Pulaski Innes 
will continue to direct the chorus. The 
harmony classes, under Dr. Clarke, will 
be resumed. Mrs. Lewis J. Howell will 
direct the orchestra and Mary Walker 
Nichols is chairman of the music com- 
mittee. Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott is 
the president of the club, with a capable 
board of directors. 


Local Composers Represented 


The Philadelphia Music Club has many 
important events planned for the coming 
winter. Its prospectus reveals an inter- 
esting recital to take place at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel on Nov. 16. with Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, and Camille Zechwer, 
pianist. Other musicales comprise the 
semi-monthly programs of Russian and 
Oriental works; also programs of local 
composers, a Beethoven and a Liza Leh- 
mann song cycle and Old_ English, 
French, Italian and German nights. 

Other musical organizations giving in- 
teresting events throughout the season 
will include the Manuscript Society, the 
Treble Clef, under the direction of Karl 
Schneider; the Matinee Musical Club, of 
which Helen Pulaski Innes is director of 
the choral forces; the Jenkintown 
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An Informal Meeting of the Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia. 
Gordon Thunder, the Conductor, Is the First Man on the Right. 
The Third Man Is Harrison Hahn, the President. 
J. W. F. Leman, Conductor of Leading Amateur Orchestras of 
Philadelphia, Including the Apollo, the Bethany and Others 


Choral, Bessie Kille Slaugh, director; the 
Musical Art Club, and the Mendelssohn 
Club. N. Lindsay Norden of Brooklyn 
has been elected acting conductor of the 
latter organization for the coming sea- 
son. 

The Public Sight Singing Classes, 
under Anne McDonough, have resumed 
their work for the season at the Widener 
branch of the Free Library. Many ap- 
plicants have already enrolled. 

The rehearsals of the Morley Male 
Chorus, composed of twelve solo voices, 
which was organized last season, will be 
resumed this month. 

Helen Pulaski Innes, as usual, will con- 
duct the Matinee Musical Chorus, the 
Alumnae Choral and the Proscenium 
Club, the opera performance of which 
will be given at the Broad Street The- 








Henry 


In the Circle: 


ater under Mrs. Innes’ direction. 
The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra will again be under her 
local management. These, with 
a number of artists’ recitals, 
will comprise the busy calendar 
for this energetic manager and 
musician. 

J. W. F. Leman, violinist and 
member of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, has been booked for 
many concerts. He was recently 
re-elected conductor of the 
Apollo Orchestra, an organiza- 
tion of professional musicians 
organized many years ago. Other or- 
chestras conducted by Mr. Leman include 
the Bethany Sunday School, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the West Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Society. 








Ben Stad, the talented violinist, will 
give a series of morning concerts at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, with Julius Leefson 
at the piano. He will be assisted by other 
prominent soloists. M. B. SWAAB. 
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A German Musician Goes to War 


Story of a Leave-Taking in Berlin That Epitomizes the Suffer- 
ing That Has Followed in the Wake of the Great Conflict 


By DR. O. P. JACOB 














Berlin, Aug. 28, 1916. 


SUMMER’S Sunday afternoon! 

Walking along the sunlit streets of 
Berlin, I become conscious of being sa- 
luted and observe that I have been so 
honored by a one-time acquaintance—a 
kind of musical jack-of-all-trades with 
whom in former days I was wont casual- 


ly to “pass’the time of day.” He was 
then one of those versatile persons who, 
in pre-war days, were numerous in Ber- 
lin. For he would teach piano, violin or, 
for that matter, any other instrument 
one wished, and in his spare moments 
would orchestrate the writings of tech- 
nically less-experienced composers. 

But now I see him garbed in the uni- 
form of a private soldier, fully equipped 
for service in the field. From his shoul- 
der hangs the heavy army musket and 
to his broad back are strapped the knap- 
sack and blanket, an extra pair of boots 
and all those minor accessories for which 
the German soldier holds the record. But 
what strikes me most is that he is the 
center of a little group that in itself 
would seem to tell a significant story. 
On his arm leans his wife, a comely 
young woman, while to her father’s left 
hand clings the little girl of about six. 
All the bitter tragedy of war, the mental 
suffering of the individual, could not be 
more vividly illustrated than by this little 
household as it proceeds to the husband’s 
and father’s last trysting place at home. 


It does not require great keenness of 
perception to note that the young woman, 
on this of al! days, has decked herself in 
her finest, has clothed her little girl with 
all that love and care mothers are wont 
to bestow on the dressing of their chil- 
dren. Nor need one be a very deep 
judge of human nature to conceive of the 
suffering with which the young woman 
must have prepared herself and her 
child, that both might look their best to 
wish the beloved father of the family 
God-speed, as he goes to serve his coun- 
try, as so many before him have done. 

Then and there I decide to follow (and 
may I be forgiven such indiscretion just 
this once!) 


The Spartan Attitude 


Crossing to the other side of the street, 
I continue about ten paces behind the 
little group. From time to time I glance 
across and am struck by the heroism in 
the faces of husband and wife. The 
young woman is evidently determined 
not to make the parting harder than nec- 
essary for her husband. With Spartan- 
like self-possession, she suppresses her 
tears. Time enough for weeping later 
on, during the dreary months to follow, 
when the daily lists of casualities are 
perused with ever-growing anxiety and 
when every ring at the door-bell will be 
answered with a heavy heart, lest it 
might signify a telegram announcing the 
most dreadful news. 


And the husband? Not for the world 


would he show his grief here in public, 
nor later before his comrades assembling 
at the armory. And through it all, with 
the blessed unconsciousness of children, 
sedately walks the little girl beside her 
parent—prouder than words can tell of 
her big, stalwart father in his warrior’s 
uniform. Gaily the little one chatters, 
only to cease every now and then to re- 
gard with uncomprehending wonder the 
melancholy demeanor of her parents. At 
last the pathetic little group arrives at 
the armory, the meeting place of the mu- 
sician-soldier’s outgoing regiment. 
Smiles That Hide Tragedy 

Soldly I follow in their wake and, un- 
challenged, emerge on the armory’s 
spacious campus, which is rapidly filling 
with similar groups. Everywhere one 
sees smiles and even a kind of spasmodic 
cheerfulness. But do not be deceived. 
Look into these many eyes! The lips 
may widen, the mouth may smile and the 
voice even ring with a note of enthusi- 
asm. But the eyes that remain so trag- 
ically sad cannot hide the sorrow caused 
by the portentous severing of family 
ties. 

As the regiment forms and the mili- 
tary band is stationed at the head, a 
nervous thrill seems to pass through the 
many women there. Here and there sobs 
can no longer be suppressed. But the 
soldiers would rather bite out their 
tongues than to give way to their grief 
before each other. The band strikes up 
a spirited marching air as the regiment 
finally starts for the station. On such 
a day, military discipline is waved to the 
extent of allowing the soldiers’ dear ones 
to walk alongside. Last confidences are 
exchanged, many a soldier receives more 
than one well-meant admonition, while 
here and there is to be seen a young lad 
proudly carrying his father’s or elder 
brother’s heavy gun. Many grey-covered 
helmets are decorated with flowers and 
more than one citizen stops to uncover 
his head as the regiment passes. 


But let us return to our original little 
family of three. The regiment has at 
last arrived at the railroad station, where 
all arrangements have been made to in- 
sure a prompt departure. The moment 
of leave-taking has arrived for our little 
group. Now, and not until now, does 
the young woman give way to her feel- 
ings with sobs that shake her entire 
body. Yes, and now there is even moist- 
ure in the eyes of the departing soldier, 
my one-time acquaintance of the musical 
fraternity, and he is no longer ashamed 
to show it. 

The Leave-Taking 

The little girl, seeing the grief of her 
parents, bursts out in long-drawn sobs 
that refuse to be stilled by her father’s 
caresses. At last even her youthful 
mind seems to have grasped the signifi- 
cance of this leave-taking. With arms 
fondly twined about her father’s neck, 
she refuses to be comforted. In such 
moments as these, commanders are in- 
clined to show the greatest possible 
leniency. However, the time of departure 
has been set and discipline there must 
be in war. Sharp orders are snapped 
out and ring triumphant above the din 
of the incessant boarding of many trains. 
Lucky is the soldier who has secured a 
window from which he can exchange last 
greetings, as one after the other, the 
trains pull out. From every window 
and platform soldiers lean far out to 
catch a last glimpse of family and 
friends. 

Little by little, those who have re- 
mained behind make their way back to 
their homes, there to nurse their suffer- 
ing in privacy and now to realize fully 
all the misery of war. Very soon the 
station is again deserted and as I, one 
of the last, turn to leave also, I am 
conscious how callous one has become 
during more than two years of this bel- 
ligerent atmosphere, and yet begin to 
realize how vividly a scene like this typ- 
ifies al] the anguish of war. 
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A Leader Among 
Song Interpreters 
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Hamlin’s voice has taken on added beauty and resonance. 
Never before in his career has he sung with such thrilling 
quality of tone nor such authority. 


As Pinkerton 
in “Mme. 


| Butterfly’’ 
| with 
| Principal Tenor Roles with Chicago Grand Opera Company Chicago 
| FOR PAST FOUR[SEASONS Grand Opera 
First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. 28. Company 


As Cavaradossi in ‘‘ Tosca’”’ 


with Chicago Grand Opera Co. EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, 8 West 40th Street, New York 


A GOOD RECORD 


made by the TOLLEFSEN TRIO is the fact 


that on their first general tour are found such 
important engagements as the following: 











Chamber Music Society of Detroit (2 dates). 

Chicago, Mr. Carl D. Kinsey’s Morning Musicale Series. 
Delaware, Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Nashville, Tenn., Ward-Belmont School. 

Macon, Georgia, Wesleyan University. 

Greensboro, N. C., State Normal College. 











PERMELIA GALE 


Mezzo-Contralto 








| Soloist: Mid-Winter Festival, San Antonio, Tex. With St. Louis 

| Symphony Orchestra. 

Soloist: University of Virginia Summer School. 

Soloist: July Festival, State University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Soloist: Monteagle Assembly, Monteagle, Tenn. 











Important Concert Engagements already 
booked for Season 1916-17 
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(Mr. Kreidler as 
Count Gil in 
“The Secret of 
Suzanne.’’) 





Principal Baritone Roles with the Chicago 
Opera Assn., Season 1916-17. 


Formerly of the Metropolitan and Century 
Opera Companies. 


Soloist, Bach Festival, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Soloist, Chicago Apollo Club. 


Available for Concerts before and after 
Opera Season. 


Concert tour opens Oct. 26th. 


Management 


MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER 


8 West 40th St., New York 
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LLORA HOFFMAN | 
Soprano | 


American Debut 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 


| October 18th 


At 3 O'clock 
Frank Bibb 


Accompanist 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


Exclusive Management 


MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER 
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NEW YORK RECITAL, 
Cort Theatre, . . Nov. 2 


Joint Recitals with George Hamlin: 


Manhattan, Kas. ...... Oct. 9 Chillicothe, Ohio...... Feb. 16 
Emporia, Kas. ....... Oct. 10 Delaware, Ohio ...... Apr. 9 


Mezzo-Soprano Roles with Chicago Opera Association, 
November 13th to January 20th. 


MYRTLE MOSES 


Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Photo by Matzene 























RUDOLPH 
REUTER 


HE critics in Berlin, New York 

and Chicago lay especial stress 
upon the precision and clarity of his 
technique, and the mentality behind 
his interpretation. He is a thinking 
artist. 








He finds logic and sanity in ultra- 
modern music. 


He is a musician. 
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MARTINELLI “22 
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Mr. Martinelli Has Begun His American Concert Tour, preceding 
the Opening of the Metropolitan Opera House 
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AMERICAN AUDIENCES AS VIEWED 
THROUGH COSMOPOLITAN GLASSES 


Refinement of Appearance, Politeness, Conservatism and Naiveté as Outstanding Characteristics 
—Our Tolerance of Mediocrity and of the ‘Encore Evil’—A Comparison with the 
Audiences of European Countries 





By MAURICE HALPERSON 
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S undoubtedly all of us have experi- © 


enced, the first impressions which 
confront us are the most important and 
often decisive. They may occasionally 
be corrected by closer experiences, but it 
is a fact that our senses are sharpened 
to a high degree by keen expectation and 
by the concentration necessary for judg- 
ment of things unknown to us. 

I recall gladly the pleasant impres- 
sions I had in watching New York thea- 
ters and their audiences when I first 
came to this country nearly eighteen 
years ago, after I had been for so many 


years a serious student and observer of 
European theatrical conditions and the 
publics of its various art centers. 
American audiences impressed me im- 
mediately by certain characteristics and 
peculiarities to which I shall devote some 
comment. I was struck by the elegance 
of the spectators, by their perfect man- 
ners, their good education and tact in 
showing grateful appreciation without 
getting noisy; by the conservatism of 
their taste, by their naiveté and principal- 
ly by the numerical preponderance and 
influence of women. Seldom in my life 
had I seen audiences of such elegance. 
The American women who won my ad- 
miration at first sight, after all the 
lovely women I had known in Europe’s 
art centers, appeared to me simply ad- 
mirable creatures. I would have to dip 
my pen in the rosy dawn to give an 
adequate idea of the effect this rare com- 
of beauty, freedom, distin- 
zuished bearing, unaffectedness and of 
the art of refined dressing made upon 
me. These ladies made their entrée like 
queens; they accepted the devoted atten- 
tions of their male companions as the 
tribute of voluntary vassals; they domi- 
nated the social and artistic world with 
the tact of the born leader. I felt that 
they possessed fine intellect and superi- 
ority over the average man. I was 
surprised to notice that they decided the 
success or the failure of the productions; 
that their judgment was more spontane- 
ous and correct than that of their escorts. 
They furnished necessary explanations 
for the understanding of the artistic 
offerings; they even tried with their 
lively commentaries to amuse the un- 
sophisticated “tired business men.” I 
had hardly ever felt so thoroughly the 
truth of the old French saying: “Ce que 
femme veut, Dieu veut” (“What woman 
wants, God wants’’). 
The refined appearance of the audi- 
ences not only applied to the women, 
but also to the men. Even in the most 
distinguished social gatherings on the 
other side, many men are rather easy- 
going in sartorial matters. But here it 
is different. How well they look when 
they are dressed for the evening! How 
perfect the evening clothes fit! The 
white linen front is so immaculate and 
every one is so well groomed! This bril- 
liant appearance of American audiences 
is the more remarkable in that the prin- 
cipal element which lends color and bril- 
liancy to the gala audiences of European 
court theaters is entirely missing here. 
The spectacular uniforms of military 
men, court dignitaries and other have no 
place in our republican community. 


Attractive Naiveté 


It surprised me from the very first 
how easily these distinguished audiences 
could be impressed. It struck me as a 
real naiveté, as something quite different 
from the behavior of equally distin- 
guished European audiences, which only 
too often I found blasé. I do not refer 
to the popular theaters, but have in 
mind only our best musical performances 
and playhouses when I take the liberty 
of stating that the atmosphere of ap- 
parent formal coolness in them is not 
much more than a pose, the outgrowth 
of snobbish indifference, on the one hand, 
and the policy of “watchful waiting” by 
those who are better bred, on the other. 
But when some artistic happening 
aroused these distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, they became expansive, like 
children looking forward to a_ special 
treat. 

I remember a great charity concert 


(my first experience at the Metropolitan 
Opera House) in which Pol Plancon, the 
great French basso, had just finished 
his official number. After his third re- 
call, he exchanged signs with the con- 
ductor, who gave the signal for an en- 
core. Hardly had the orchestra played 
two bars, when the whole audience burst 
forth into enthusiastic approval. The 
pleasure of hearing Plancon sing Schu- 
mann’s popular “The Two Grenadiers” 
brought vivid color to the cheeks and 
fiery sparkles into the eyes of the fair 
women. I could not imagine such a demon- 
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stration from a refined audience on the 
other side, except in a very provincial 
city. But I could have embraced them, 
those lovely creatures, who gave such 


‘jubilant expression to their satisfaction. 


There can be no greater reward for 
an artist than to see himself made the 
recipient of an ovation like that. But 
such signs of spontaneous appreciation 
are not too frequent here, as our cul- 
tured public does not approve of noisy 
demonstrations. It even goes too far in 
that direction, in my opinion, forgetting 
that singers, like all artists whose work 
is performed before the eyes and the 
ears of the public, need immediate en- 
couragement and appreciation. This is 
especially true of Italian artists. Thea- 
tergoers of Latin origin are too keenly 
interested in music and other art and 
are used to express their feelings too 
intensely to refrain from the most out- 
spoken approval or disapproval. Ital- 
ians are born musicians and even in the 
uneducated classes there are many com- 
petent judges of their native operas and 
their execution. When a singer is es- 
pecially effective in the delivery of an 
aria or a part of it, or if a high note is 
sung in a masterly way, then you will 
hear in the Latin opera houses, even 
from the most refined listeners, a “bene” 
or “bravo” uttered in a _ half-subdued 
voice, but so expressively that a wave 
of hearty sympathy goes through the 
house. A great moment for an artist! 
Many a famous Italian singer of the 
Metropolitan has told me at the begin- 
ning of his activity here how sorely he 
has missed this expression of apprecia- 
tion which would appear to our opera- 
goers as a violation of good taste. 

The popular enthusiasm of the “stan- 
dees” or of the gallery public knows no 
limit, of course, and more than once the 
performance is spoiled by the wild ap- 
plause pouring down and unmercifully 
interrupting the greatest artistic inspira- 
tion. The old Italian opera composers 
were aware of the easily aroused appre- 
ciation of their countrymen and ar- 
ranged things so as to allow the public 
to get rid of its accumulated enthusiasm 
without seriously interfering with the 
development of the happenings on the 
stage. 

But if our distinguished audiences are 
rather reticent in their signs of sympa- 
thetic appreciation on the one hand, on 


the other they have the fine tact never 
to give vent to their feelings of disap- 
proval. Even if an artist is not liked, 
still there is always some polite applause. 
And what wild and brutal scenes I have 
witnessed in Italian and Spanish opera 
houses! I can see them before me now, 
those unhappy artists, panic-stricken, 
unable to make use of their artistic as- 
sets because the public has hissed them 
at the very beginning of the opera. 
There is no limit to the brutality of such 
crowds. The artists are wronged and 
robbed of every possibility of success. 

Nothing of the kind can happen here, 
but, on the other hand, our audiences go 
too far in tolerating mediocre and even 
very poor artists. Especially in the opera 
houses which are run on the subscrip- 
tion plan, the manager may always re- 
ply to severe complaints by asserting 
that one or the other mediocre artists 
seems to have won popular support to a 
certain extent at least. With all my 
aversion to such brutal scenes in the 
theaters as I have just alluded to, I 
must confess that the right to express 
disapproval belongs to an audience as 
much as the right of approbation. The 
problem lies in the great difficulty of 
finding a dignified way of expressing 
disapproval. 

But the innate good taste and the re- 
fined manners of our audiences are lia- 
ble seriously to annoy the more dis- 
criminating part of the public on occa- 
sion and even to place the vast majority 
under the control of a reckless minority. 
We have all had our experiences in this 
direction. Take, for instance, some 
mediocre artist who spends a few hun- 
dred dollars for a recital and has a 
handful of “good friends” in the au- 
dience. He is striving hard for an hon- 
orable success and hopes for a few 
friendly reports in the newspapers. The 
success which does not come of _ itself 
has to be made, if possible. As the pa- 
pers are supposed to state, the day after 
the concert, that “Mr. or Miss So-and-so 
was compelled to give encores,” a few 
dozen musical france tireurs endeavor to 
force their will upon the neutral lis- 
tener. The claque asks for encores which 
no one wants. The best policy in such 
cases is to be as quiet as possible and 
to endure the ordeal with stoic philoso- 
phy. Things would change, probably, 
if some of the wronged concert-goers 
dared to protest against such impor- 
tunity by hissing. But in that case the 
audience would probably revolt and we 
would be confronted with more encores; 
so it is better to respect the immodest 
wishes of the friends of the débutant. 


The “Encore Evil” 


The artist should be very careful with 
repetitions and encores, in any event. 
The repetition of a number should be 
granted only at the insistent demand of 
the large majority of an audience, and, 
as to the encore, I would relegate it to the 
end of the program, when the greedy 
part of the public and the vainglorious 
artists can indulge themselves without 
interfering with the finer instincts of 
the experts and the work of the pro- 
fessional reviewers. 

In view of the benevolent attitude of 
our audiences, the duty of the critics 
becomes imperative to tell the whole 
truth and to correct exaggerated im- 
pressions of a “triumph” that the artist 
has received through the kindness and 
politeness of the public. The critics 
must be considered here more than else- 
where as counsel for the audience and 
must strive to shed full light on a per- 
formance and correct false impressions. 

As for the artistic conservatism which 
was so apparent to me when I started 
my New York experiences, I must ad- 
mit that rapid progress has been made 
within the last fifteen years. I cannot 
see any great difference nowadays be- 
tween the tastes of our concert audiences 
and those of the old world. They are 
just as catholic in their tastes and as 
likely to appreciate the new and uncom- 
mon here as elsewhere. There can be 
as great interest in an orchestra or a 
performance by a virtuoso even when 
the program does not contain such popu- 
lar numbers as the “Pathétique,” the 
“New World” Symphony, the “Eroica,” 


the “Peer Gynt” Suite, Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, the Humoresque, 
“Erlking,” and certain Chopin numbers. 
Debussy, Dukas, Richard Strauss, Schon- 
berg, Scriabine and Stravinsky arouse 
the keenest interest, even in the greatest 
extravagances of their genius; even 
Bruckner is no longer frightful to listen- 
ers and a futurist pianist’s program is 
as easily digested as a plate of rice 
flakes. 

As for the principal opera houses and 
concert halls of Europe, nowhere are 
more attentive, reverent and intelligent 
audiences found than in the German 
cities and Vienna. It is true that the 
galleries sometimes give vent to their 
feelings of disapproval in a rather en- 
ergetic way, but this does not happen 
too often. Concert halls and operatic 
institutions are considered real temples 
of art, to be held aloof from social pro- 
fanity and irreverent demonstrations. 

I have mentioned previously the ner- 
vousness and excitability of Italian and 
Spanish audiences. ‘The active partici- 
pants in the frequent theater scandals 
there are the “standees” and the galler- 
ies, but even the educated and wealthy 
subscribers in the orchestra seats are 
demonstrative and boisterous. It is a 
matter of Latin temperament, of the love 
for and intimate knowledge of the works 
of the great Italian maéstri, which is 
responsible for these conditions. And do 
not let us forget that the cheaper seats 
in Italian opera houses are occupied by 
persons of much lower social standing 
and education than the same seats in 
our opera houses, and grand opera here 
is still considered a luxury for the re- 
fined and wealthy classes, while it is a 
popular necessity in Italy. As the ar- 
tists are generally engaged for only one 
season in Italy, the audiences seldom 
take a deep interest in them. The sing- 
ers are admired, but the almost friendly 
relations obtaining between artists and 
hearers here and in the German cities, 
where the same singers are heard season 
after season, are totally lacking there. 

The two foremost opera houses in 
Spain, the Regio in Madrid and the Liceo 
in Barcelona, I consider the most “dan- 
gerous” from the standpoint of the ar- 
tists. As for Italy, the San Carlo in 
Naples, the Comunale in Bologna and 
the Regio in Parma are notorious for 
their severely exacting audiences, while 
the Scala has lost much of its terror 
for singers. However, even this fore- 
most temple of music and the other Ital- 
ian opera houses are not infrequently 
musical storm centers. Nowhere in the 
world is the Tarpeian rock so near the 
Capitol as in the art temples of the 
Latin countries. The public often ap- 
plauds and hisses an artist in the course 
of the same performance. 


Cardinali’s Sad Experience 


I am indebted to Andres De Segurola, 
the eminent basso of the Metropolitan, 
who tells his rich stage experiences so 
amusingly, for the story of the ordeal the 
Italian “tenore robusto,” Franco Car- 
dinali, had to endure at the Royal Opera 
House in Madrid. Cardinali, who sang 
here in 1884 under Mapleson’s manage- 
ment at the Academy of Music, as Ade- 
lina Patti’s partner, was the possessor 
of a golden voice which he often spoiled, 
however, by his eruptive delivery of the 
high notes. His Otello in Verdi’s opera 
was his best part, and I agree with de 
Segurola in saying that he surpassed 
the great Tamagno histrionically in sev- 
eral of the finer episodes of this réole. 
But when he tried after this triumph to 
sing Faust in Boito’s “Mefistofele” in 
Madrid, with de Segurola in the title 
part and Mme. Tetrazzini-Campanini 
(Cleofonte Campanini’s wife and Luisa 
Tetrazzini’s sister) as Marguerite, the 
public lost its temper, so that the hisses 
became almost unanimous. It was one 
of the most disastrous failures ever ex-~ 
perienced by a famous singer and the 
effect on Cardinali was so depressing 
that, in the intermission between the 
fourth and fifth acts, he tried to escape 
from the theater. Fortunately, the port- 
er recognized him and took him back to 
his dressing room, where he cried like a 
child. They had to dress him and finish 
his make-up as the aged Faust. He be- 
gan his aria trembling with fear and 
excitement, and, under the influence of 
his lost hopes and bitter disappointment, 
delivered this moving song with such an 
inspired expression of sorrow and gentle 
resignation that the audience burst forth 
into a tremendous ovation. But, lo, what 
a storm of hisses was heard when the 
singer emitted, toward the end of the 
opera, one of his notorious shrieks. It 
was Cardinali’s first and last experience 
as Faust in Boito’s opera in Madrid. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
I like American audiences. But there 
seems to be much room for improvement 
even here. Can you blame me for feel- 
ing that way? 
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“Miss Christie’s characteristics 
produced ravishing results in the 
French pieces. Her filmy, irides- 
cent web of tonal coloring, her 
delicately graduated light and 
shadow, her volant and accurate 
technique brought effects now 
shimmering, now scintillating, in 
Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’eau’ and Debussy’s 
‘Poissons d’or,’ ‘Claire de Lune’ 
and ‘Toccata’ that were the very 
embodiment of the composer’s 
ideas. Such playing of these 
pieces is rarely to be heard.” 

New York TIMES. 





For available dates address 
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Exclusive Management: 


FLORENCE L. PEASE 


| West 34th Street, New York Mme. P OVLA F RISCH, SOPRANO 


*‘No lieder singer that has visited Boston in many years equals her in the art 
of interpretation.’’—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 


‘ ‘ SECOND AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR NOW BOOKING 

Mason & Hamlin, Pianoforte Exclusive Management: Florence L. Pease, 1 West 34th Street, New York. 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE. 
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What the French critics said when 
LUCY GATES! JEAN VERD 


Won the first prize at the Paris Conservatoire 


“The hero of the competition was Jean Verd, who, with 
extraordinary vigor, astonishing unity of style, prodigious variety 
of effects, won the first prize.”—Alfred Bruneau—‘‘Le Matin.” 


‘The hero was Mr. Verd, who played in such a manner that he 
deserved to be the first among the first.”—Pierre Lalo—‘Le Temps.” 
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“Mr. Verd has wonderful qualities. He is a fine musician, and 
seems to me destined to become a most remarkable virtuoso.”— 
L. Albeniz—‘‘Le Monde Musical.” 





Exclusive Management 


FLORENCE L. PEASE 
1 W. 34th Street, New York 
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Formerly of the Royal Opera, Berlin and Cassel 
For dates and terms, Season 1916-17, address 
Exclusive Management Personal Representative 


Exclusive Management : 
FLORENCE L. PEASE FRED 0. RENARD 
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“In voice, in style, in intel- 
ligence, he rises head and 
shoulders above the crowd 
of concert aspirants.”— 
Mr. Krehbiel of the New 


York Tribune. 


“He is one of the best 
equipped and most de- 
lightful recital singers 
now before the public.”— 
Mr. W. J. Henderson, 
New York Sun. 


“His singing is the 
achievement of lyric ge- 
nius.”” — Phila. Public 
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Matchless Interpreter of Songs 
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Ledger. 





OSCAR SEAGLE 
BARITONE 


Tour Season 1916-17 now booking 


November—Northwest 


Dec. and Jan.—East 
February—South and Southwest 


Management Exclusive Management 
for Southwest FLORENCE L. PEASE 
H. J. RUPERT One West 34th Street 
Dallas, Texas New York 
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GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 





VERDICT OF NEW YORK’S 
CRITICAL JURY 


New York Tribune 

Miss Grace Kerns is the possessor of 
a bright, pure and flexible soprano 
voice. 
New York Times 

Miss Kerns was very successful with 
her solos. She possesses a voice of 
excellent quality, which she uses with 
discretion. 
New York Evening Post ye 4 

Miss Grace Kerns has a _ beautiful ah 
voice, full, clear and well produced. : 
New York World 

Miss Kerns has a voice of lovely quality and even scale, her deportment 
was most pleasing and her songs rendered in a very artistic manner. 
New York Evening Mail 

Miss Kerns is new in the field and she is young, but she sang with 
understanding, with directness and in a voice of unusual beauty, clear in 
the upper range and sympathetic throughout. 
New York Herald 

Miss Grace Kerns is a singer with a phenomenal voice, power and great 
cultivation. The quality of her lovely voice showed to great advantage in 
the aria “Dich Theure Halle.”’ 
New York Staats-Zeitung 

Miss Grace Kerns’ excellent singing aroused great enthusiasm. 
New York Morgen Journal 

A singer of great temperament and elegant style who interpreted her 
songs in a highly artistic manner. In the aria “Dich Theure Halle” she 
showed rare dramatic talent and obtained with this number artistic results 
which brought about unanimous and spontaneous applause from the 
audience. 





Miss Kerns has been engaged as soloist 
with the New York Oratorio Society 
- Season, 1916-17 - 


Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Bldg., N. Y. 
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Transcontinental Tour, 1916-'17 


New York Recital 
Carnegie Hall 
December 6, 1916 
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FINDS “MUSICAL AMERICA” 
WIDELY READ IN ORIENT 





Journal 





Number of Subscribers in China, Japan and Honolulu Surprise 
American Singer, Just Back from Tour of Far Eastern 
Countries—-Engaged for Hawaii Through Articles in This 








“MUSICAL AMERICA everywhere! It is 
read all over the world. And I had plenty 
of opportunity to learn this, I can tell 
you, in my travels in the Far East.” 
The speaker was Augette Forét, the 
diseuse, recently returned to New York 
after an extended journey into lands 
where our musicians rarely penetrate. 

It was some eighteen months ago that 
this charming singer was called from 
New York to go to Honolulu to give two 
concerts at the opera house. She re- 
sponded to the call and met with suc- 


cess in her concerts. From the Hawaiian 
capital she returned to the Pacific Coast. 
There she gave a number of concerts, 
sang at the home of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst 
near Pleasanton, Cal., and during the 
summer took part in a “literary and 
musical afternoon” at the French Pa- 
vilion in San Francisco with Mr. Dela- 


Japan, she decided to go there, and, 
equipped with but two letters of introduc- 
tion to the embassies and with unlimited 
faith (as she puts it), she set out, with 
no definite plan, for the Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun. 


Concerts in Honolulu 


First to Tokio; and it was not two 
weeks after her arrival that she appeared 
in a concert, which she herself organized, 
before the members of the various em- 
bassies and distinguished Japanese. One 
half of the proceeds of the concert were 
given to the Allies. Mme. Forét gave 
concerts also in Yokohama and Kobe. 

“The man who engaged me for my 
concerts in Honolulu,” the singer re- 
marked, “reads MUSICAL AMERICA every 
week. He had read about my work in 
your paper and was very much inter- 
ested. That’s why he sent for me. It 
surprised me to learn he was a MUSICAL 
AMERICA devotee, but imagine my fur- 


subscribers to MUSICAL AMERICA. It is 
splendid to know that there is a music 
journal that has such a tremendous cir- 
culation, reaching every corner of the 
globe. Best of all, the people in Hono- 
lulu who take MusicAL AMERICA weekly 
are not musicians at all; they were just 
laymen. And you ought to hear them 
talk about all the great musical artists, 
just as though they knew them person- 
ally. It is, of course, because they read 
about them all the time in MuSICAL 
AMERICA.” 

After her Shanghai appearance, Mme. 
Forét returned to Japan and took the 
steamer for Vancouver, B. C. On her 
way home she gave concerts in the vari- 
ous Canadian cities, devoting the pro- 
ceeds to the Allies. At Banff, Alberta, 
she appeared in a British Red Cross con- 
cert, and in Vancouver she sang the 
“Marseillaise,” clad in Breton costume in 
the Cambit Street Grounds. This win- 
ter she will be heard in concerts in the 
South, and in Chicago at the Playhouse. 
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Fort Worth Music School Acquires 
Summer Branch in New York 


Fort WorTH, TEx., Oct. 5.—The 
Hemphill Residence Studios is a unique 
institution which attracts young stu- 
dents from a number of the Southern 
States. Andrew Hemphill, the founder 
of the school, heads the voice department. 
Nona Lytton and Ann Rogers are also 
voice teachers. Phillip Tronitz has 
charge of the piano pomee with three 
assistants, David Guion, Dorothy Duncan 
and Fay Davenport. Carrie Munger 
Long is exponent of the Dunning system 
of piano playing and Maybelle Swope 
teaches esthetic dancing, with Madeleine 
Deyber of Paris, coach in French. The 
violin department is directed by Josef 
Rosenfeld, Wylbert Brown and John D. 
Chenault, assistants. It is contemplated 
to add considerably to the buildings. A 
feature of this establishment is the sum- 
mer school, which is conducted in New 
York each summer. 
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ruary she was re-engaged for two more national position which MUSICAL AMERICA 4 


concerts in Honolulu. When she had 
sung these and won further favor, she 
embarked on a trip that she had not even 
dreamed of. Being but ten days from 


occupies among music journals to-day. 

“In Shanghai I gave a concert under 
the auspices of the American Women’s 
Club. In Japan, too, I found regular 
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Exclusive Direction 
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Of Wind Instruments 
Founded and Conducted by 


BARRERE 


Exclusive Direction 


Catharine A. Bamman 









Barrére Ensemble @ The Little Symphony 


A Miniature Orchestra 
Founded and Conducted by 


BARRERE 


Tours Booking 


35 West 39th St., New York 
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Kentucky Mountain Balladry 


Loraine Wyman 


Sings them 


‘OME aorrt 


Howard Brockway 


Plays Them 
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“A RARE MUSICAL DISCOVERY AND A FASCINATING RECITAL.” 


Address inquiries to 


Loraine Wyman 354 West 55th Street 
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YVETTE GUILBERT 


DURING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER SEVENTEEN RECITALS 
AT THE MAXINE ELLIOTT THEATER IN NEW YORK 


Exclusive Direction of Catharine A. Bamman, 35 West 39th St. 
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DETROIT SOCIETY POPULARIZES CHAMBER MUSIC 


























Encourages Free Recitals in Pub- 
lic Schools by City’s Own Tal- 
ent, Besides Importing Noted 
Organizations for Special 
Series — Central Concert 
Company New — Prominent 
Artists in Devoe Course 





“Keeping Pace” with Musical De- 
troit 


Seven Concerts by Visiting Orchestras 
Six Star Chamber Music Concerts 
Chamber Concerts in Schools 

Devoe Artist Series 

Popular and Afternoon Chamber Series 
Vrs, R. L. Messimer Series 

Central Concert Company Course 
Tuesday Musicale Programs 

Detroit Symphony Concerts 

Choral Society Concerts 

Student League Musicales 

Local Club Events 

Lenten Morning Musicales 

Boston Opera Season 

Spring Festival 

Orchestras of Motor Factories 

Twelve Music Schools 

2000 Teachers 














5.—‘Detroit, 


ETROIT, MICH., Oct. 

the Dynamic” is by no means a 
purely academic, high-sounding phrase, 
but one which the unslacked industrial 
growth of this middle western city has 
compelled others than her own citizens 
to accept as literally true. Nowhere is 
this development more marked than in 
the musical world of this city. 

The Detroit Orchestral Association 
brings to the city six of the nation’s 
greatest symphony orchestras in seven 
concerts. The dates and soloists are as 
follows: 


Oct. 30, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(Frederick Stock) with Sybil Sammis Mc- 


Dermid, soprano; Nov. 23, t’hiladelphia Sym- 


phony Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski) with 
Olga Samaroff; Jan. 27, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Dr. Karl Muck) in the annual 
Wagner program; Feb. 6, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Dr. Ernst Kunwald) and 
Harold Bauer; March 15, New York Philhar- 
monie Orchestra (Josef Stransky) and 
Yvonne de Tréville; April 11, Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Ernest Schelling. 


Chamber Music Society 


The Chamber Music Society of Detroit 
has advanced to a place of remarkable in- 
fluence and a larger effort than ever be- 
fore undertaken by the society will be 
the work as planned for its ninth season. 

The society’s work in the public schools 
during the past season has met with such 
enthusiasm, from both principals and stu- 
dents, as to encourage a more compre- 
hensive effort, which will include the 
continuance of free recitals of chamber 
music, one in each of the grade schools 
and as many as possible in the high 
schools of the city by the musician mem- 
bers of the society. . 

Six concerts by chamber music en- 
sembles of national renown will be given 
on Thursday evenings and Friday after- 
noons as follows: In the convention 
hall of the Hotel Ponchartrain and the 
auditorium of the Central High School, 
the Trio de Lutéce, Nov. 16 and 17; 
Tollefsen Trio, Jan. 11 and 12; the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, March 8 and 9. 

The society takes a vital interest in 
its musician members, recognizing that 
their talent should not be given more 
freely than that of other professional! 
people, and accordingly in acknowledg- 
ment of their effort in the schools the 
society will present free membership to 
the younger musicians who give the re- 
citals in the grade schools and will en 
deavor to secure professional engage 
ments for those who play in the high 
schools. 


Popular Chamber Concerts 


It is also planned to give a series of 
concerts by chamber music ensembles 
of Detroit musicians who are members 
of the society, such as programs by the 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet in the 
Eastern, Western and Northwestern 
High Schools, probably in October, De- 
cember and February. A series of six 
Saturday evening popular concerts in 
the auditorium of the Board of Com- 
merce is tentatively planned. For these 
two series, if given, the society will pro- 
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Leading Figures in Musical Detroit: No. 1—Weston Gales, Conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 








No. 2—Clara 


E. Dyar, President of the Chamber Music Society and Patron of Worthy Musical Efforts. No. 3—William Howland, 
Director and Founder of the People’s Choral Union and Detroit Festival Choral Society; He Is Director of Two Other 
Glee Clubs and Managing Director of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art. 
Cadman at Daoma Lodge, Cadman’s Summer Home in Estes Park, Col.; Mr. Corey Is Responsible for Much of the 
Growth of Detroit Musically. No. 5—James E. Devoe, Director of the Philharmonic Course and Many of the Best Mu- 
sical Attractions, Including Grand Opera 


fessionally engage its musician members. 

Afternoon meetings will be held in the 
Green Room of the Hotel Ponchartrain, 
beginning in November, at which pro- 
grams by new chamber music groups and 
also soloists will be heard and papers on 
chamber music read. It is hoped to com- 
bine both the professional and amateur 
talent of the membership on these pro- 
grams. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the 
pronounced success of this society is in 
the unique attitude it takes toward its 
guarantors; they are asked for $25 each, 
in advance of the season, the society 
to use what is necessary of this sum, 
returning the balance at the close of 
the season. This is a distinct improve- 
ment over the other system and to date 
the largest amount deducted from each 
guarantor has been $9. 

Besides the four Wednesday Lenten 
Morning Musicales which will be given 
this year, as usual, in the Ponchartrain 
Hotel, Charles Frederic Morse will con 
duct the Orpheus Club in its two an- 
nual concerts, for which no dates have 
as yet been set, and two concerts by the 
Madrigal Club, a women’s club of some 
twenty-four voices. One of these con 
certs is to be given for the Twentieth 
Century Club of Detroit during the 
soring, when they will sing Harriet 
Ware’s cantata, “Undine.” 


Mr. Devoe’s Activities 


James E. Devoe, of the Devoe-Detroit 
Management, announces an unusually 
busy season for Detroit. The Philhar- 
monic Course, which enters upon its 
fifth season under Mr. Devoe’s direction, 
gives Mr. Devoe’s patrons opportunities 
to hear the best in the musical world at 
a minimum of expense. The Philhar- 
monic Course list includes McCormack, 
Hofmann, Lada, Russian Symphony Or- 


chestra, Gluck, Zimbalist, Garrison, De 
Gogorza, Kreisler, Ganz, Spalding, Des- 
tinn and Schumann-Heink. Several ex- 
tra attractions are promised by Mr. 
Devoe. The engagement of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company will be played 
under the direction of the Detroit Grand 
Opera Committee, of which Mr. Devoe 
is secretary, the details of the engage- 
ment being under his direction. 

A special series of concerts which wil! 
have a limited subscription list are being 
planned for six Thursday afternoons at 
the Hotel Ponchartrain. These will pre- 
sent artists of renown and will be pre- 
sented under the joint direction of Mr. 
Devoe and committee of prominent so- 
ciety women of Detroit for the benefit 
of a local charity. 

In addition to these activities, the 
Philharmonic courses at Flint, Saginaw 
and other cities under consideration, will 
have the advantage of Mr. Devoe’s ex- 
perience. 

The course of concerts under the 
direction of Mrs. R. L. Messimer, which 
for the past two seasons have been given 
in the ball room of the Hotel Statler, 
promises to be of the same high standard 
as in former years. 


Prominent Local Societies 


Numbered among the powerful or- 
ganizations which add to Detroit’s mu- 
sical growth and pleasure are the Men- 
delssohn Club, the Harmonic Society and 
the Festival Choral Society. The first 
two of these societies are making elab- 
orate plans for this year’s work. The 
Festival Choral Society, under the lead- 
ership of William Howland, plans for 
two concerts, one in midwinter, when the 
chorus will be assisted by soloists and 
orchestra; the second will be at the an- 
nual spring festival, when they will sing 
“Elijah.” 


No. 4—N. J. Corey with Charles Wakefield 


The season of 1916-17 sees the initial 
appearance of the Central Concert Com- 
pany of Detroit. This company an- 
nounces a course of six concerts with 
seven artists to be given in Arcadia 
Auditorium, and to them belongs the 
honor of opening this season’s musical 
offerings with a concert on Oct. 9, by 
Pasquale Amato. The other dates in 
the course are as follows: Ethel Legin- 
ska, Oct. 24; Mme. Margarete Matze- 
nauer, Nov. 16; Louise Homer, Jan. 23; 
Julia Culp and Francis MacMillen, Feb. 
13; Frieda Hempel, Feb. 20. 

The thirty-first year of the Tuesday 
Musicale opens with the brightest pros- 
pects. The ten morning concerts given 
by the active members will take place 
as usual, nine to be given at the Hotel 
Statler and one in Westminster Presby- 
terian Church. This will be the Christ- 
mas program. For the first concert the 
Musicale secured Mme. Povla Frisch and 
Jean Verd, on Nov. 22, at the Hotel 
Statler. The second artist, engaged for 
Jan. 18, is Guiomar Novaes, the young 
Brazilian pianist. 

Student League Growing 


The Student League has become a real 
power in the development of the young 
musician. Last season there were en- 
rolled seventy-four students of piano, 
voice, violin and ’cello. The musicales, 
held in the afternoon so that the school- 
girl may attend, bring forth programs 
of exceptional merit. The decision of 
the executive board last year to engage 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler for 
the concerts has been more than justified, 
not alone in the satisfaction expressed 
by the members, but also by the increase 
in membership. Last year the member- 

++ 


ship was 533, and it is expected that the 
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WALTER STENHOUSE 


YOUNG 


The Art of Singing 


Voice Production for 
Speakers and Singers 


502 Carnegie Hall, New York 
9 Frances Place, Montclair, N. J. 


ELENA 
SAYN 


Russian 
Violin-Virtuosa 


Among those who have 
studied with Mr. Young are: 


847 West End 


Helen Fouts Cahoon, Marguerite Hannah 
Roger, Grace Davis, Eliza Donnelly, May 
Kimball, Edith Pierson, Augusta Wrensch; 
M. Albert Saleza, the Great French tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Harvey Hin- 





Avenue 


Telephone 
Riverside 10076 


dermeyer, Robert Buchanan, David Collins 





Blatchford Kavanaugh, Dr. Ralph Morris October 21st 
Edward K. Taylor, Howard Gee, Eric Good- h 

win, Clayton Robbins, James Frederick White, at the 

Van Albert Potter, Robert Warwick, Charles Columbia University 
A. Stevenson, Tyrone Power and Charles “ ‘ 

Maude. assisting 





Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Alice Eversman of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

















MARGUERITE 
‘Marie Sundelius gave as perfect an exhibition of 
p song singing as has been heard in New York this 
season. A beautiful art, coupled with a beautiful 
CONTRALTO voice is hers.” 
“Her voice, a mezzo of warm, opulent color, H. E. Krehbiel 
abundant in size and range, is inherently emotional New York Tribune, 
and moving. Her interpretations have originality, March 26, 1916 


proportion, beauty, and true distinction.” 


The Boston Globe, Jan. 15, 1916. 








“Marguerite Dunlap stands high in the musical world today. Despite 
her youth, she sings like a mature woman of mind, feeling and heart, 
emotionally alive, and strongly potent with her larger appeal to her public. 
Her voice is full and rich, with a sympathetic quality that carries con- 
viction.” William County Sun, Georgetown, Tex., Oct. 21, 1915. 


Exclusive Management: 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN 


Exclusi na n 
clusive Management 1451 Broadway New York 
Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“The singer with an uncon- 


ditional guarantee.”’ 


FOR PARTICULARS 
WRITE 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON 
Aeolian Hall New York 

















ADELAIDE 


ISCHER 


SOPRANO 





A success from the moment 
of her debut she has achieved 
in but two seasons distinctions 
and recognition rarely ac- 
corded a young artist. 


MANAGEMENT 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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PIANIST 
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New York and_ Boston 
critics unanimously pro- 
nounced him the most prom- 
ising dicovery among last 
season’soutput of new pianists. 


FOR COPIES OF HIS 
PRESS NOTICES WRITE 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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number will be increased this year. The 
morning concerts take place the first and 
third Tuesday of the month, except in 
December, when the second concert is 
omitted on account of the holidays. The 
first morning concert takes place on 
Nov. 7. 

The plans of the Detroit Symphony 
Society for the season of 1916-17 provide 
for two courses of ten concerts each, one 
to be given at the Detroit Opera House 
on Friday afternoons, Nov. 10, 24, Dec. 
8, 1916; Jan. 5, 19, Feb. 2, 16, and March 
2, 16, 30, 1917, and the other to be given 
at Arcadia on Sunday afternoons, Nov. 
5, 19, Dec. 3, 31, 1916; Jan. 14, 28, Feb. 
11, 25, and March 11, 25, 1917. 


Soloists with Detroit Symphony 


The society has secured soloists who 
will add to the brilliancy of the concerts. 
Percy Grainger will open the season of 
Friday concerts on Nov. 10; the Detroit 
Srndhean String Quartet, as soloist with 
the orchestra, will be heard on Nov. 24; 
May Peterson, soprano, will sing Dec. 8; 
David Hochstein has been booked for 
Jan. 5; Reinald Werrenrath sings Jan. 
19; William Grafing King, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, will be the soloist Feb. 
2; Ossip Gabrilowitsch plays on March 
2, and Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, 
will close the season in an all-Wagner 
program on March 30. Announcement of 
the soloists and programs for the Sun- 
day concerts will be made at a later date. 

Included in this recital of orchestral 
concerts should be those which are to 
be given by the Detroit Concert Orches- 
tra under Mr. Fitzgerald, and those by 
the Ford Band and Orchestra and like 


organizations in the Packard factory and 
many other smaller orchestras which are 
helping to build up a musicianship 
among the semi-professionals and ama- 
teurs of the city. The first named of 
these orchestras is a decidedly imposing 
group of some seventy men and women, 
who have already accomplished good re- 
sults in the past seasons. 

From these orchestras and the orches- 
tras in the many theaters are drawn 
most of the members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Detroit instrumental- 
ists have only just grasped the signifi- 
cance of having a local organization to 
which they may aspire and it is doing 
much to encourage the work of indi- 
viduals in all local orchestral bands. As 
is generally the case, Detroit lacks 
artists on the wood-winds and brasses, 
and there is an opening here for ex- 
perienced teachers who are soloists upon 
these instruments. 


Choral Societies 


Again mention must be made of the 
choral societies, of which there are some 
half-dozen in the city, and also of the 
Grand Opera Choral Society, which gives 
each spring some of the more choice 
operatic choruses. These are exerting a 
wide-reaching influence which is being 
made manifest in.the work of the two 
choruses of 2000 voices each, singing now 
for the Billy Sunday revivals. 

Detroit numbers about twelve musical 
schools and institutes among its insti- 
tutions, one of the youngest of which 
numbered in its second year 1045 stu- 
dents. There are some two thousand 
artists engaged as teachers of music in 
the city and there is abundant room for 
many more. EARL C. BARKLEY. 





THOUSANDS WITNESS 
_ INDIANA’S PAGEANT 


Campbell’s Special Music an Effec- 
tive Feature of Indianapolis 
Event 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct, 5.—Indian- 
apolis is wholly given up to the celebra- 
tion of the Indiana Centennial, in which 
the Pageant at Riverside Park is the 
chief feature. Favored by excellent 
weather, the Pageant is attracting ap- 
proximately 5000 spectators at every 
performance. 

Untiring in his effort is William 
Chauncey Langdon, pageant master, who 
directs the entire performance. A word 
of praise is due the special music writ- 
ten by Charles D. Campbell of Indiana 
University at Bloomington, played by the 


Indianapolis Orchestra of sixty-five mu- 
sicians. The music is thoroughly modern 
in form and is a very effectual setting 
for the impressive scenes depicting the 
early history of Indiana. The orchestra 
is under the direction of Charles D. 
Campbell. 

Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Rudolph Polk, violin- 
ist, were greeted by an audience that 
filled the Murat Theater on Monday eve- 
ning, when the Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany presented them in a progres. 

» o. 








School Credits for Music Study Aim of 
Seattle (Wash.) Teachers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 5.—The King 
County Musical Educators’ Association 
has been organized as a branch of the 
Washington State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The new organization is look- 
ing into the question of standardization, 
accrediting music studied outside the 
school. Ferdinand Dunkley is the chair- 
man appointed by the een 





Belle Godschalk Booked for Many Con- 
certs in New England 


BETHLEHEM, PaA., Oct. 10.—Among 
many bookings for Belle Godschalk, the 
lyric soprano, is her engagement as a 
soloist at the concert to be given soon 
under the auspices of the Boston Alumni 
Association of Mount Holyoke College in 
Jordan Hall, Boston. As a result of a 
recent private recital in Laurel, Mass. 


Miss Godschalk has also been engaged 

by the Middlesex (Mass.) Woman’s 

Club and by the Laurel Choral Club for 

January, when Dubois’s “Seven Last 

Words” will be given. The soprano spent 

= summer on the Massachusetts North 
ore. 





Maestro Fernando 


TANARA 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


Teacher and Coach 


Formerly of the Metropolitan, 
Manhattan and Covent Gar- 
den Opera Companies 








Head of the Operatic Class at 
the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York 





VOICE PLACEMENT FROM 
THE BEGINNING TO 
THE FINAL 
PREPARATION FOR CONCERT 
AND STAGE 
TRADITIONAL 
INTERPRETATION OF ALL 
OPERAS 





CARUSO, BONCI, MARTINELLI, 
ZENATELLO, SLEZAK, JADLOW- 
KER, MARTIN, DESTINN, 
FARRAR HEMPEL, GADSKI, 
GLUCK, RAPPOLD, HOMER, 
SCOTTI, TITTA RUFFO, BATTIS- 
TINI, DE LUCA, BENNYAN, 
GILLY, DIDUR 


and many others have studied or 
coached with Maestro Tanara 











New Residence Studio 
256 West 74th Street 
New York 


Telephone, Columbus 91 
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RA ANTRAL IEE AERA IAL STE ANGELS LET LIE EIT 


META 


REDDISCH 


Distinguished American 
Soprano 

















NAPLES—San Carlo Opera (Debut) 
‘Meta Reddisch as Amina revealed her- 


self to be destined to a career of the first 
order in the art of singing.’’—I] Mattino, 


Feb. 24, I9I11. 
LEGHORN—tTeatro Goldoni 


“As Violetta the young artiste gave a 
splendid exhibition of bel canto.’’—Il 
Telegrafo, Dec. 26, I9I1. 


TREVISO—tTeatro Garibaldi 
**“As Gilda, Meta Reddisch achieved a 


truly great triumph.’’—Gazzetta Trevi- 


sana, Nov. 22, 1912. 
VICENZA—Teatro Eretenio 


“A voice of most unusual beauty, full 
of color and resonance.’’—Provincia di 


Vicenza, Jan. 20, 1913. 
PAVIA—tTeatro Fraschini 


“As Elvira, the American soprano was 
the recipient of great ovations.’’—Pro- 


vincia Pavese, March 10, 1913. 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE—Municipal 


Theater 


“The ideal Lucia.""—El Diario, Aug. 
31, 1913. 


BUENOS AYRES—Grand Opera 
“The ovations which Meta Reddisch 


received last evening as Gilda may well be 
termed her solemn dedication to the rank 


of celebrity.""—Patria degli Italiani, Oct. 
27, 1913. 


ROME—tTeatro Costanzi 


“A revelation for all was the Gilda of 
Meta Reddisch—an overwhelming 


triumph.’’—La Tribuna, March 9, 1914. 


FLORENCE—Politeama Fiorentino 


“Meta Reddisch as Violetta won a 
splendid triumph.’’—Nuovo Giornale, May 
7, 1914. 


LYONS—Grand Théatre 


“Her rare gifts place her in the very 
front ranks of the operatic stars who visit 


us..—Lyons Republican, July 13, 1914. 
BARCELONA—Gran Teatro Liceo 


“The artiste was accorded a veritable 
ovation after the celebrated Polonaise.’’— 


Las Noticias, Nov. 14, 1914. 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA—tTeatro Aguilera 


“A great singer whose triumphs here 
have equaled those of Barrientos two years 


ago. —Cubano Libre, March I], 1916. 


SAN DOMINGO—tTeatro Colon 


“The Diva triumphs in her every ap- 
pearance. Her art and voice are truly 


divine.’"—Listin Diario, March 27, 1916. 


SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO—Municipal 
Theater 


“The superb voice and art of the diva 
Meta Reddisch aroused the audience to 
the greatest enthusiasm. We cannot re- 
member of ever witnessing such a demon 
stration for an artist as that of last eve 


ning. "—E] Tiempo, May 12, 1916. 
GUATEMALA—National Theater 
“Meta Reddisch’s singing of the Mad 


Scene (Lucia) was a_ superb artistic 
achievement.’’"—Diario de Centro Amer- 


ica, June 28, 1916. 








Miss Reddisch is engaged for November 
to re-inaugurate the recently renovated 
historic French Opera House of New 
Orleans, as star of the Silingardi Italian 
Grand Opera Company. 








Permanent Address 
Meta Reddisch, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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Miss Eva Mylott 


Contralto 


Will sing at her re- 
cital November 10 


The Young Warrior 


By H. T. Burleigh 


Mr. Henry Parsons 


Tenor 


Sings at his recitals 


The Young Warrior 


By H. T. Burleigh 


G. RICORDI & CO. 





Miss Alice 
Sanford Baker 
Contralto 
ings at her recitals 


The Grey Wolf 
Just You 
Deep River 


By H. T. Burleigh 


Mr. Alexander Gray 


Baritone 
Sings at his recitals 


| 
} Young Warrior 


and 
Her Eyes Twin Pools 


By H. T. Burleigh 


14 East 43rd Street 








Mrs. Ruth 
Thayer Burnham 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Sang at the Saco 
Valley Music Fes- 
tival 
Bridgton, Maine 
One Year 


By H. T. Burleigh 


Mr. Walter Leon 


Tenor 


Sings at his recitals 


The Grey Wolf 


By H. T. Burleigh 


NEW YORK 
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Fifth Consecutive Season in 
America, in Which Repeated 
Successes Have Been Won 





t Features This Season | 





10 Concerts on Pacific Coast 
under L. E. Behymer 


10 Concerts in the Northwest 
15 Concerts in Canada 


RECITALS in 


- NEW YORK—BOSTON— CHICAGO —LOS 


ANGELES—ST, LOUIS—SEATTLE 


and 
RE-ENGAGEMENTS 


in virtually every city of importance, in which 
the ZOELLNER QUARTET appeared last 
season. 


ZOELLNER QUART 


‘‘ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST QUARTETS” 





/ 


For Open Dates for Season 1916-17 Application 


Should Be Made to 


HARRY CULBERTSON, 5474 University Ave., Chicago 


A 

i, 
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THUEL BURNHAM’S TOUR 





Third Consecutive Season in America Now Booking 





BOSTON 


Burnham has a virtuoso’s tech- 
nical equipment—strong wrists 
and fingers, authority, fre. And 
he Kas finer qualities. His tone is 
beautiful; he sings a melody. 
Above all, he plays with convic- 
tion and enthusiasm which are 
contagious. — Olin Downes in 
Morning Post. 











Management: Harry Culbertson, Chicago, III. 











Steinway Piano Used 

















CHICAGO 


Mr. Burnham 


Mozart Pastorale exquisitely and 


played the 


the Beethoven sonata with a va- 
riety of tone, touch and atmos- 
which made the. well- 


known work a thing of new 


phere 


beauty. — Herman Devries in 


Evening American. 
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Tenor 


Gertrude Landale 
Dramatic Soprano 
Concerts and Recitals 





Don Carlos Buell 
Soloist and Choir 


Director, Mt. Morris Bap- 


S 


tist Church 





Betty Lee 
oprano, Salon Entertainer 





Franklin Karples 


Tenor Soloist, Soloist El- 
mendorf Chapel, New York 





Glesea Nichols 


Contralto, Oratorio-Church- 
Co 


Tenor 





Dramatic 





nceert 





Howard T. Remig 
Soloist, 1st Ref. 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 


Maude Tweedy 
Soprano, Ora- 
torio--Church-Concert 


Edmund Anderson 


Basso Cantante, 
Central Pres. Church, Sum- 


Soloist 


mit, N. J. 





Alfred Kaufmann 
Principal Basso. E ed 
by the Sili rdi pera 
Co. for the reinauguration 
of the French Opera House 
in New Orleans. 





Ethel Watson Usher 
Accompanist 





Judson House 
Tenor Soloist, 1st Congre- 
gational Church, Montclair, 
N. J. \Mgt., Foster & 

Dav 


MILLER VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 


The Sevenfold Pathway of Voice Developed by a System Direct, Definite and Practical 





DR. FRANK E. MILLER—Founder 


Vocal Art-Science is about to be presented to the public 
by the founder, Dr. Frank E. Miller, through the well- 
Known publisher, G. Schirmer of New York City. 

With the stimulus of thirty-two years of active medical 
and musical experience, during which time over 200,000 
applicable cases have come under his observation, as well 
as years of instructive personal experience in vocal art as 
a foundation, combined with careful research, have en- 
abled the author to produce a system for absolutely 
determining phonetic values for each part of the vocal 
instrument and to offer to the public an entirely new 
interpretation of vocal tone production, that compels at 
last the acknowledgment of a correct and definite system 
of Vocal Art-Science true to nature. 

Recognizing the necessity of a direct and definite begin- 
ning and pathway for perfect vocal tone production, the 
founder has developed a practical Vocal Art-Science. 
A new explanation is presented of the breath clutch, 
polarization of voice, grouping of over-tones of voice, 
spirality of motion, and, above all, a complete set of 
exercises, the practical value of which has been demon- 
strated conclusively by the exponent and instructor, Miss 
Adelaide Gescheidt, who has for the past six years suc- 
cessfully applied them to the cultivation of nearly three 
hundred voices. 

That its teaching is based on new and definite pro- 
cedures according to newly developed acoustical laws 
(Pyramido-Spherical Relationship of vocal sound) is made 
plain in a chapter devoted to “The Sevenfold Pathway 
of Voice,’ which incorporates the following steps of 
development of the voice to the finished singer and artist: 

1. COORDINATION—The perfect adjustment of all the 
muscular efforts connected with the vocal mechanism, i. e., 
the perfected or specialized static power possessed by each 
individual muscle-cell and their combination, into a 
physico-biologico-chemical machine. 

2. CORRELATION—The awakening of the static powers 
of each individual muscle and autonomy through the con- 
trolling and governing action of the mind, which allows 
distinctive and definite sequential combinations of the 
kinetic muscular forces to come Into action. Or, a physico- 
biologico-chemical-mental kinetic machine, resulting In 
activity, flexibility and agility of the singing voice. : 

3. EQUILIBRATION—The resultant of the opposing co- 
ordinative and correlative processes, whereby the various 
kinetic forces are brought Into a physico-mental balance. 

4. POLARIZATION—Vocal polarization or polanization 
is that physico-mental equilibrated force whereby the 
vocal sound that is to be orientated assumes a central- 
ized field, having the power of attracting sympathetic 
vibrations of the voice, to a point which Is created, 
controlied and directed about the greatest polarizer of 
the voice, the tongue. 

5. ORIENTATION—Refers to the position occupled in 
cosmic space of the physico-mental equilibrated and 
polarized vocal sound. 

6. SYNAESTHETIZATION—The pre-union of the psy- 
chical element with the physico-mental polarized forces 
(I. e., each of the two elements exist, but as yet, they 
have not converged to a vertex). 

7. ORIENTO-PANAESTHETIZATION—The final sum- 
mation and perception of the physico-mental, with the 
psychical or aesthetic proceeses that create voice, at the 
vertex or centre of its entity. built up in the laboratory 
of the perfectly functionina soul forces embracing to the 
fullest extent of its content and capacity the psychology of 





Hertha Heyman Samuel Lobman 


Dramatic Soprano. For- Bass Soloist of Free Syna- 
merly Boston Grand Opera gogue, N. Y. Cantor Tem- 
Co. ple Beth Merian, Long 

Branch, N. J. 














had 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT—Exponent 


the individual, the psychology of aesthetic feeling in mu- 
sical appreciation and expression. This process embodies 
as well the psychology of the pedagogy of vocal and all 
musical function related thereto, resulting in the beautiful 
technico-soul-perfection of the God-given PERFECT 
voice. 

This perfection makes it possible for the singer to ex- 
press what the mind, prompted a instinct, Intuition and 
imagination, has conceived through consciousness, percep- 
tion and sensation. The great acoustic Cathedral of 
nature can then be made to resound with the gracious 
and beautiful harmonies brought out by the divinely ma- 
jestic organ, the perfectly balanced human volce. 

This system when fully comprehended provides a path- 
way recognized as the True One by every law of its 
creation. It is the true guide to the vocal student in his 
art, just as the Polar Star is the natural guiding light to 
the mariner in his journey through the pathway of the 
seas. 

The teacher knows where to find his fixed point of 
contact with the pupil, knows what will make the pupil 
side-step, and furnishes the preventative, so that when 
its principles are adhered to, voice Is automatically restored 
to Its natural course. 


A CONVINCING EXPRESSION OF THE WORK 


By Gustav Kobbé, the Celebrated Authority on Art, Music 
and the Drama, who has written the foreword in the 
book, says: 

“Voice is a mental concept, 
emotionally expressed.”’ 

There are books devoted to one or another of these three 
aspects of the subject, in which undue importance is 
attached to the special one treated of, and the others 
practically ignored. 

It Is to the merit of Dr, Miller that he has recognized 
the harmonious and reciprocal relationship between the 
mental, physiological and psychological processes involved 
in artistic voice, and that, by a scientific coordination of 
these principles—as fascinating as it is profound and 
original—he has produced ‘‘Vocal Art-Science.” From 
this all elements of chance, qo-as-you-please, and guess- 
work, long the bane of teachers and pupils, have been 
eliminated and principles of art and science substituted. 

Vocal Art-Science has been subjected to the practical 
and crucial test of private instruction and of the class 
room of Miss Adelaide Gescheidt, whose work of demon- 
strating the truth of Dr. Miller’s discoveries has been of 
first importance. Results obtained by her have proved 
that Vocal Art-Science develops, constructs, repairs voice 
and creates singers and artists. 

At last vocal art is raised to a universal standard sys- 
tem that compels universal recoaqnition as a standard, 
conforms In every particular to the laws of nature and 
demonstrates the function of Art and the function of 
Science, in that perfect union of the two. which the author 
has denominated ‘‘Vocal Art-Science.” 


Cob be 
Sent. 28, 1916 








physiologically produced, 


Sylvia Harris 


R. A. Drury 
Soprano. Concert Singer 


Tenor Soloist St. Cornelius 
Church, N. Y. Temple 
Beth-El, Jersey City 


Violet Dalziel 

Soprano Soloist, St. John’s 

Bpiscopal Church, Jersey 
City, N. J. 





Katharine Dayton 
A Diseuse. Mgt., Antonia 
Sawyer 





Frederick H, Patton 

Bass Soloist, B’way Taber- 

nacle, N. ; Temple 
Beth-El, Jersey City. 





Virginia Los Kamp 
Contralto. Soloist and 
Choir Director, Rondout 
Pres. a Kingston, 





Mildred Borom 
Lyric Soprano. Soloist 
North Ref. Church, Pas- 

saic, N. J. 





William A. James 
Baritone Soloist, 1st Con- 
eregational Church, Fall 


River, Mass. 





act xt 


Elise McClanahan 
Dramatic Soprano. Soloist 
Ist Dutch Ref. Church, 

Passaic, N. J. 





Mrs. Jessie E. 
Marshall 
Soloist Ist Congregational 
Church, Fall River, Mass. 
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a INDUSTRIAL BOOM STIMULATES PITTSBURGH MUSIC 


City’s Daily Payroll of $1,750,- 
000 Fills Purses of Public 
from Whom the Concert At- 
tractions Are to Draw Their 
Patronage—Series by Stokow- 
ski Orchestra an Innovation 
of Season — Local Choruses 
Have Ambitious Plans 


ITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 10—With 

Pittsburgh’s payroll amounting to 
more than $1,750,000 a day and skilled 
workers receiving from $5 to $20 a day, 
the musical season about to open here 
gives promise of providing a_ golden 
harvest not only for those who give con- 
certs, but those who participate in them. 
But the offerings have got to be good, 
for Pittsburgh audiences are exacting— 
willing to pay the price if the article de- 


-livered is worth it, but slow to respond 


unless it is. 

Artists who come here also must bear 
in mind that Pittsburghers know good 
music when they hear it. The public 
schools of Pittsburgh are doing much to 
induce the rising generation not only to 
take part in all that is good musically, 
but to read and understand music, so as 
to tell good music when they hear it. 

Splendid series of concerts, grand 


opera, concerts by the leading choral 
organizations of the city, orchestra con- 
certs, recitals by the score and more mu- 
sical events than ever planned for this 
section of Pennsylvania are now being 
arranged. The leading organizations ex- 
pect to have the best season in their his- 
tory, owing to the immense prosperity 
which exists here. 


May Beegle’s Activities 


May Beegle, who for a number of years 
has represented star musical attractions 
in Pittsburgh, has an unusually attrac- 
tive season outlined. The Ellis Concerts, 
which are now in their fourth year, are 
again sold out in season subscription or- 
ders. These concerts, which are given in 
Carnegie Music Hall, have broken all 
records for attendance for musical at- 
tractions in Pittsburgh. The opening 
concert will be given by Emmy Destinn 
and .Clarence Whitehill on Oct. 10 
Others in the series include Paderewski 
on Nov. 7, Julia Culp and George Cope- 
land on Dec. 5; Fritz Kreisler on Jan. 9, 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Jan. 24. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
represented by Miss Beegle as manager, 
is this season presenting the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, in five evening concerts in Car- 
negie Music Hall and five matinees in the 





Pittsburgh’s Musical Census 





Local Managers, 3 
Choral Socleties, 20 
Bands and Orchestras, 50 
Music Teachers, 1000 
Musical Union Members, 1200 
Organizations: 
Art Society 
Musicians’ Club— 
Tuesday Musical Club 
Academy Study Section 
Public School Choruses, 5 
Public School Orchestras 
Ellls Concerts 
Stokowski Orchestra Series 
Rabinoff Opera Season 
Heyn Recitals 
































Nixon Theater. This promises to be the 
most interesting orchestral season since 
the disbanding of the old Pittsburgh 
Orchestra seven years ago. Three solo- 
ists will be heard in these concerts, 
Johannes Sembach, Olga Samaroff and 
Anna Case. The evening concerts will 
be given on Mondays, and the matinees 
on Tuesdays, the dates for which are 
Oct. 30-31, Dec. 18-19, Jan. 29-30, Feb. 
26-27, and March 12-13. 

Miss Beegle will also manage a season 
of grand opera in the Alvin Theater by 
the Boston National Grand Opera Com- 
pany. The rénertoire for the Pittsburgh 
season is “Andrea Chénier,” on Dec. 11; 
“Faust” on Dec. 12; “Iris” Wednesday 
matinee, Dec. 13; and “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” Dec. 13. 





Pittsburgh’s Chief Auditorium and Five of Its Leading Musical Workers: 
No. 3—T. Carl Whitmer, President Musicians’ Club. 
Concert Manager of Pittsburgh. No. 5—Ernest Lunt, Conductor Mendelssohn Choir. 


ductor Ringwalt Choir, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Concert Manager. 


The Sewickley Valley course arranged 
by Miss Beegle includes Povla Frisch, 
Nov. 20; Kneisel Quartet, Dec. 7; Fritz 
Kreisler, Jan. 10; and Percy Grainger, 
Feb. 5. 

Other single attractions coming unde! 
Miss’ Beegle’s management include 
Isadora Duncan and Mary Garden. 


Mrs. Thomson’s Recitals 


An excellent series of recitals has 
been arranged by Roman H. Heyn, un- 
der the management of Mrs. Edith Tay- 
lor Thomson. The opening concert will 
be given Tuesday night, Oct. 24, at Car- 
negie Music Hall with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink; Mischa Elman appears Nov. 15; 
John McCormack, Oct. 20; Frieda 
Hempel, Nov. 3; Josef Hofmann, Nov. 
21; Alma Gluck, and Efrem Zimbalist, 
Dec. 11, and Rudolph Ganz and Albert 
Spalding, Jan. 5. 

The Mozart Club, the oldest choral or- 
ganization in the city, with James P. 
McCollum conductor, will give three con- 
certs but the soloists have not as yet 
been engaged. The first concert will be 
held at Carnegie Music Hail, Nov. 24. 
On Dec. 28 “The Messiah” will be sung. 
It has not been decided what will be 
sung the night of April 27. The mem- 
bers of the music committee of the 
Mozart Club are E. C. Clark, chairman, 
J. B. Hench, and H. B. Brocket, Jr. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James 
Stephen Martin, conductor, will onen its 
season in Carnegie Music Hall, Dec. 1, 
at which time it will be assisted by 
Harold Bauer. The next concert will be 
April 20 with Marie Morrisey, contralto, 
as the soloist. Mr. Martin will introduce 
a Russian Boat Song arranged by Har- 
vey Gaul of Pittsburgh and dedicated to 
the chorus. 


Season of Choruses 


The Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, 
conductor, will give its first concert, Dec. 
15 with Mr. Von Kunits as violinist and 
Carl Bernthaler, accompanist. The sec- 
ond concert has been fixed for Feb. 8 
with Walter Damrosch and his orchestra. 
The third concert will be given April 12 
or 24. The offerings will include the 
Verdi Requiem. “The Swan and Sky- 
— will be presented at the first con- 
cert. 





This will be the Pittsburgh Art So- 
ciety’s forty-fourth season and the list 
of artists is regarded as exceptionally 
strong. Dr. Percival J. Eaton is presi- 
dent. The artists and dates of concerts 
at Carnegie Music Hall are as follows: 


Oct. 13, Percy Grainger; Nov. 17, Mme. 
Povia Frisch; Dec. 8, Kneiseel Quartet; Dec. 


29, Mrs. Harriet Story Macfarlane; Jan. 12, 
Eddy Brown; Feb. 16, May Peterson; March 
16, Mr. and Mrs. Pablo Casals; April 13, Lam- 


bert Murphy and Reinald Werrenrath. 


The Ringwalt Choir gave its first con- 
cert Oct. 2 with H. L. Ringwalt, con- 
ductor. The next concert will take place 
in November at which time Gounod’s 
“Redemption” will be the offering. Dur- 
ing Lent a standard sacred work will be 
sung and in May a miscellaneous pro- 
gram will be given together with parlor 


concerts and _ benefit concerts for 
churches. 
The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. 


Charles E. Mayhew, president, will pre- 
sent its usual interesting programs. 
Among the programs scheduled are an 
artist recital by Christine Miller. A 
harpsichord recital by Frances Pelton- 
Jones, assisted by club members, a 
Chopin program, to be given by an Ar- 
tist Pianist, and a program by a guest- 
artist, from the Fortnightly Musical 
Club of Cleveland. 

Numerous recitals have been arranged 
by Charles N. Boyd and others to take 
place at the Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute. 

The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh is 
now holding monthly meetings, with T. 
Carl Whitmer, president, presiding. It 
will have some extra features during the 
season. 


Study Section’s Events 


The music section of the Academy of 
Science and Art, organized here recently, 
will present some excellent programs. 
These will include folk songs by for- 
eign choruses. There will be a lecture 
on piano structure by Theodore Stein- 
way; structure of organ by Leonard 
Palembet; an evening of voice teaching 
and singing in charge of Ralph Butler; 
polythectic poems by T. Carl Whitmer; 
ancient Hebrew music by Dr. D. E. 
Culley of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary and programs presented by promi- 
nent musicians of the city, including the 


No. 1—Carnegie Music Hall. 














No. 2—May Beegle, 
No. 4—Edith Taylor Thomson, 
No. 6—H. L. Ringwalt, Con- 


Cecilia Choir conducted by Charles N. 
Boyd. 

Members of the Apollo Club held a 
smoker recently to prepare for the com- 
ing musical season and met on Oct. 2 
for the first rehearsal of the winter. The 
club is Pittsburgh’s oldest male choral 
organization. Rinehart Mayer has been 
the conductor ever since its organization. 
The club’s officers include Dan Jarrett, 
president; Nelson R. Black, vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas B. Coburn, secretary; O. 
F. Swope, librarian, and Carl Bern- 
thaler, accompanist. The members of the 
music committee are F. P. Meyer, Sher- 
man Massingham and Max L. Williams, 
and the music committee consists of 
Emil Bingle, F. R. Moyer, H. L. Beach 
and E. C. Bier. 

Charles Heinroth began his organ re- 
citals at Carnegie Music Hall two weeks 
ago. 

There is also the usual season of music 
at the Pittsburgh Exposition. The or- 
ganizations already appearing included 
Wassili Leps and his Orchestra, Pryor’s 
Band, the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra and the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra which will close the series this 
month. 


Choirs of Many Nationalities 


The community has about twenty 
prominent choral organizations. Among 
those not already mentioned are the 
South Hills Chorus, J. L. Rodriguez, con- 
ductor; Knoxville Chorus, Isaac Prosser, 
conductor; Squirrel Hill Chorus, W. M. 
Stevenson, conductor; Frohsin Singing 
Society; Teutonic Singing Society, 
Charles Martin, conductor; also several 
organizations of foreigners such as 
Slovak, Russian, Lithuanian, Polish, etc., 
Swedish Male Chorus, Ernest Francke, 
conductor, besides a chorus of colored 
folk, Rodgers Walker, director. 

There are Public schoo! choruses with 
150 to 250 members each and orchestras 
of twenty-five to fifty persons, with Will 
Earhart, director of music in schools in 
charge. The choruses are North Side 
High School, A. Stanley Osborn, direc- 
tor: Fifth Avenue High School, Oscar 
W. Demmler, director; Schenlev High 
School. Albert Bellingham, director; 
Peabody High School. Florence Shute, 
director: South Side High School. Bertha 
Baker, director. Epwarp C. SYKES. 
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Prima Donna Soprano—Boston National Grand Opera Co. 
Season 1916-1917 


A Limited Number of Concert Engagements 


Management 
Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Building 

New York City 
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Other Organizations a Direct Outcome of Famous Instrumental 
Body Conducted by Mr. Oberhoffer—Public School System 
a Potent Factor in Bringing Good Music to the People—An 


Active Season Planned 


INNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 7.—In 
looking ahead for a glimpse of the 
forthcoming musical season in Minne- 
apolis, one notes the several familiar 
channels of other years to be used again 
for the exercise of musical experience to 
a large number of resident performers 
and visiting artists, and to that larger 
number of resident patrons whose grow- 





Salients in Minneapolis’s Musical 
Campaign 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Philharmonic Club. 

The Apollo Club. 

The Thursday Musical. 

Amateur Symphony Orchestra. 
Orchestral Art Society. 

Chamber Music Society. 

Civic Music League. 











ing interest and appreciation constitute, 
in one, the backing and the result of the 
city’s musical enterprise. 

Back of the Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
there are to be noted, from the stand- 
point of priority, the Philharmonic Club 
with its chorus of 200 mixed voices and a 
record of the performance of many 
standard oratorios; the Apollo Club ot 
male voices of like standing in another 
field, and the Thursday Musical, whose 
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SONGs :—Song of the Timber Trail........... Ditson 
Same Arranged for Baritone Solo and Male 
Chorus 
Two Love BOMBS. .cccccrcccscccces | 





When Hazel Comes.......cccccvess 


There’s a Sunny Path; The Shep. , guizps. 
herdess ; Eom My Mary........ G. Schirmer 
Eskimo Love Song......-+++e++e++: 
Om @ BAICORY...ccccsccccccegess 
ANTHEMS :—Magnificat and Nune ’ 
Dimittis in D flat........6- | G. Schirmer 
Shout the Glad Tidings........ | 
Te Deum in E flat, for Congregational Use. ..Summy 
PIANO :—Toccata, Album Leaf, Waltz.......Summy 


Barcarole, March in G minor, | ; 
Metropolitan Music Co., Minneapolis 


VIOLIN AND PIANO:—Scherzo, G minor...... Ditson 
ORGAN :—Scherzo im G......eeeeeeeevecces , Summy 
OPERETTA :—The Merry Mexican........ G. Schirmer 


Also in MS., score and parts of which may be rented: 
Katrina: Comic Opera, complete; also Excerpts 
for Orchestra and for Band. 
The Quartet: One-Act Grand Opera (four voices). 
The Piper: Incidental Music to the Play by 
Josephine Preston Peabody. ‘ 
The Taming of the Shrew: Overture for full or- 


chestra. 
A Joyous Prelude: Scherzo for full orchestra. 
Salutation Violin, Cello, Piano (or Harp) 


Little Overture and Organ. 

Programs and performances of the above and 
other original works arranged for, directed or pre- 
sented complete. Explanatory notes by the com 
poser in person. 

Address 435 Ridgewood Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The MacPhail Schoo! of 
Music and Dramatic Art 


Incorporated 
William MacPhail, Director 


Complete courses in all 
branches of music and 
dramatic art, leading to 
teachers’ certificates and 


diplomas. 


Catalog free 


43 South 6th Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















many years of activity have contributed 
largely to a need which led to the demand 
for further musical expression and op- 
portunity. The orchestra, however, has, 
in a very real sense, created its own 
musical backing. This may be noted in 
the opening up each year of new chan- 
nels of activity, many of which find their 
existence a direct outcome of the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra. Among these are the 
Minneapolis Amateur Symphony Or- 
chestra, Heinrich Hoevel, conductor; the 
Minneapolis Orchestral Art Society, 
William MacPhail, conductor, and the 
Minneapolis Chamber Music Society. 

Of the yet newer centers of activity 
there is the Civic Music League, with 
Mr. MacPhail and Stanley R. Avery in 
the lead, with a definite policy for the 
furtherance of community music. The 
feeling for this is generally conceded to 
have grown out of the gathering together 
under one roof at frequent intervals of 
large audiences subject to a common in- 
spiration—the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

While music in the public schools is 
not a new thing in inneapolis, the 
rapidly increasing number of orchestras 
within the very comprehensive system in- 
stalled by Supervisor Giddings, speak 
eloquently of the influence of the sym- 
phony orchestra and its “Young People’s 
Concerts,” with illuminating talks by Mr. 
Oberhoffer upon the youth of the city. 

Thus may be suggested the cohesion 
between many of the city’s musical cen- 
ters which, in themselves, may be listed 
as both cause and effect of the very gen- 
eral interest felt in “the orchestra” as 
the highest exponent of musical life in 
Minneapolis. 


Leaders in Musical Progress 


There are four outstanding figures 
which command recognition in orchestral 
affairs. First of these is that of Emil 
Oberhoffer, who had the vision of an or- 
chestra in the West which should leaven 
the community. Mr. Oberhoffer finds his 
complement in E. L. Carpenter, presi- 
dent of the Orchestral Association, to 
whom the vision was unfolded, and 
through whose personal interest and ap- 
plication it has become a vital, living 
thing. The executive staff is headed by 
Wendell Heighton, who applies himself 
more especially to booking the tours of 
the orchestra. Edmund A. Stein, as- 
sistant manager, is the effective local 
force whose attention to manifold and 
exacting detail are reckoned among the 
direct causes of the orchestra’s con- 
tinued successful management. 

The fourteenth season of the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra opens Friday evening, 
Oct. 20. The “home season” will com- 
prise twelve Friday evening concerts, 
twenty popular Sunday afternoon con- 
certs and four “Young People’s Con- 
certs.” The schedule is as follows: Oct. 
20, Margaret Matzenauer, dramatic so- 
prano, soloist; Nov. 3, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, pianist, soloist; Nov. 17, Mar- 
cella Craft, soprano, soloist; Dec. 1, 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, soloist; 
Dec. 15, Florence Macbeth soprano, solo- 
ist; Dec. 29, Richard Czerwonky, violin- 
ist, soloist; Jan. 12, Karl Jérn, tenor, 
soloist; Jan. 19, Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
soloist; Feb. 23, Jacques Thibaud, violin- 
ist, soloist; March 9, Percy Grainger, 
pianist, soloist; March 16, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, soloist, and March 30, Emmy 
Destinn, soprano, soloist. 

The Sunday popular concerts in the 
first series of seven concerts will occur, 
with soloists, as follows: Oct. 22, Arabel 
Merrifield, contralto; Oct. 29, Messrs. 
Oberhoffer, Czerwonky and Van Vliet; 
Nov. 5, Carl Cochems, baritone; Nov. 12, 
George Klass, violin; Nov. 19, Elizabeth 
Schiller, soprano; Nov. 26, Antonia Sala, 
‘cello; Dec. 3, Edna Ver Haar, contralto. 

The “Young People’s Concerts” will 
occur on Friday afternoons, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 8, March 2 and March 23. The 
annual mid-winter tour of the orchestra 
will occupy a month, from Jan. 20 to 
Feb. 22. 


The Civic Music League 


The Civic Music League, perhaps the 
youngest of the city’s musical organiza- 
tions, is one of the most active, and its 
scheme involves a sense of fundamentals 
which gives promise of usefulness to its 
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Above: Interior Minneapolis 
Auditorium, where orches- 
tra concerts are given. In 
left hand circle: Edmund 
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out-reaching branches. It already has a 
membership of over 200, and under the 
leadership of William MacPhail proposes 
to enroll every musician and music-lover 
in the city. Its officers are William Mac- 
Phail, president; Hamlin Hunt, first 
vice-president; W. L. Harris, second vice- 
president; Belle Beazelle, treasurer; 
Edwina Wainman, secretary. Its board 
of directors consists of James Lang, 
Caryl Storrs, Victor Nilsson, Stanley R. 
Avery, Mrs. Weed Munro, Joseph Frank, 
Edwina Wainman, T. P. Giddings and J. 
A. Bliss. 

Community music is to be one of its 
leading activities during the coming sea- 
son, and a more important line of work 
could hardly be undertaken. The Civic 
League will undertake to institute its 
work in conjunction with the public 
schools. The school is becoming more 
and more the neighborhood center for 
varied forms of after-hour activities, and 
it is planned to do for the grown-ups of 
the neighborhood what the schools al- 
ready do for their children in musical 
education, culture and pure enjoyment. 
The plan involves bringing together, with 


Symphony Orchestra. 


a “Neighborhood Sing,” held in the larg- 
est public school of each most populous 
district, the real music-lovers, giving 
them a fine evening and inviting all who 
will, to help form a neighborhood chorus. 
This chorus will have a definite aim—the 
giving of a concert before the season 
closes; and the supporting of other 
musical activities that may be under- 
taken for the benefit of that section of 
the city. Similar work will be under- 
taken toward the forming of orchestras 
and smaller aggregations of players as 
the talent discloses itself. 

There are among the members of the 
league no small number of gifted direc- 
tors who are to undertake the actual con- 
ducting of choruses and orchestras; and 
with the league behind it to manage busi- 
ness details, the prospects look bright 
for this most helpful branch of the 
work. It will need financial support, and 
funds will be sought from public-spirited 
citizens. Stanley R. Avery is chairman 
of the community music committee. 

The Orchestral Art Society, William 


[Continued on page 69] 





RICHARD EPSTEIN 


| Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte 














| A REMARKABLE TRIBUTE FROM OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH: 


In my opinion Mr. Richard Epstein 
is a truly remarkable pedagogue. 
from all other fine qualities as a mu- 
sician and pianist 


rare attribute of a piano teacher—a 
thorough, scientific knowledge of the 
physiological laws of piano-technic. I 


have made a study of his technical 
jdeas and finding them excellent have 
endeavored to apply them in my own 


playing. His method is rooted in the 
intelligent exploiting of the natural re- 
sources of the arm and not in mechan- 
| ical drilling of the muscles, which is 
unfortunately the habit of many teach- 
ers. He is a most eloquent exponent 
of the principles of relaxation and 
weight-touch, which are predominant 


principles in modern_piano-techni 
. . Of Mr. Epstein’s superior 


EPSTEIN qualifications as a teacher of interpre 
tation I can speak only in the highest 
terms. A splendid pianist and a musician of culture and erudition he combines in an 


unusual degree the qualities of a virtuoso with the ex yerience of 
of the few who can impart a natural and healthy understanding of the classics based on 


the fine traditions of the great Vienna school. 


32 East 58th Street, 





Aside 





he possesses that 











GABRILOWITSCH 
a pedagogue and is one 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 
August, 1916 


New York City 


(Signed) 








In center: Emil Oberhoffer, 
Conductor, Minneapo- 


In 


right circle: Wendell Heigh- 
ton, Manager, Minneapolis 
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Symphony Orchestra 





EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


1916 -17 


Fourteenth Season 


1916-17 





Twelve Symphony Concerts 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DATES AND SOLOISTS 


Friday, Oct. 20—Margaret Matzenauer, Con- 


tralto. 
Friday, Nov. 
Pianist. 
Friday, Nov. 
Friday, Dec. 
Friday, Dec. 


Friday, Dec. 
linist. 


Friday, Jan. 12—Karl] Jorn, Tenor. 

Friday, Jan. 19—Pablo Casals, ’Cellist. 
23—Jacques Thibaud, Violinist. 
9—Percy Grainger, Pianist. 
Friday, Mch. 16—Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. 
Friday, Mch. 30—Emmy Destinn, Soprano. 


Friday, Feb. 
Friday, Mch. 


3—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 


17—Marcella Craft, Soprano. 

1—Cornelius Van Vliet, ’Cellist. 
15—Florence Macbeth, Soprano. 
29—Richard Czerwonky, 








Saturday, Nov. 


Vio- Thursday, Dec. 


Saturday, Feb. 


Thursday, Mch. 





Ten Symphony Concerts 
ST. PAUL 

DATES AND SOLOISTS 
Thursday, Oct. 19—Margaret 


4—F annie Bloomfield Zeisler, 


Thursday, Nov. 16—Marcella Craft, Soprano. 
Thursday, Nov. 30—Cornelius 


14—-F lorence 


Thursday, Jan. 11—Karl Jorn, Tenor. 
24—Jacques 


8—Percy Grainger, Pianist. 
Thursday, Mch. 15—Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. 
Thursday, Mch. 29—Emmy Destinn, Soprano. 


Matzenauer, Oct. 
Contralto. 


Pianist. 


Van Nov. 


Vliet, 
’Cellist. 

Macbeth, So- 
prano. 

Thibaud, Vio- 
linist. 





ended 


Oct. 29—Emil 
Czerwonky, Violin; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’Cello. 


5—Carl Cochems, Baritone. 


Twenty Sunday Popular Concerts 


MINNEAPOLIS 


First SERIES OF SEVEN, DATES AND SOLOISTS 
22—Arabel Merrifield, Contralto. 


Oberhoffer, Piano; Richard 


Nov. 12—George Klass, Violin. 
Nov. 19—Elizabeth Schiller, Soprano. 
Nov. 26—Antonia Sala, ’Cello. 
Dec. 38—Edna Ver Haar, Contralto. 








Press 


Comments 





Boston Dally Advertiser (Feb. 25, 


“The advent of Emil Oberhof- 


1916): 
fer’s Minneapolis orchestra, which 
performed in Symphony Hall last 


evening, proved to be an important 
event in Boston’s musical annals. We 
have had visiting orchestras from 
many outside cities—New York, Phil- 
adelrhia, Chicago, etc., all apparently 
desirous of being measured by the 
yardstick of our own great organiza- 
tion. The Minneapolis Orchestra 
comes fully up to any of these fa- 
mous visitors. * © * Emil Ober- 
hoffer is magnetic and temperamental 
without being of the modern eccen- 
trics. He knows his scores, and does 
not overindividualize them. His beat 
is decisive, and evokes thorough re- 
sponse. * * * Even in classical 
scoring the orchestra gave a most 
remarkable sonorousness and seemed 
to blend, as it should, into one great 
instrument played by the conductor. 
A Brahms work is sure of a welcome 
from Boston audiences—perhaps be- 
cause both are accused of being in- 
tellectual. But the rendering of 
that composer’s first symphony last 
night presented the work in a most 
spirited guise. This symphony has 
been one of Dr. Muck’s triumphs, but 
Mr. Oberhoffer, too, earned a tremen- 
dous success with it. * * © Re- 
calls and wild enthusiasm followed 
the work, which were a deserved 
tribute to a notable performance. 
The Minneapolis orchestra acquitted 
itself last night with great glory.” 


Boston Journal (Feb. 25, 1916): ‘‘Af- 
ter the symphony the applause de- 
veloped into one of the ovations often 
witnessed at one of the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Both conductor and orchestra deserv- 
edly shared in the honors. The per- 
formance of ‘Finlandia’ poetically 
considered, was one of the most sat- 
isfactory ever given in Boston.”’ 


Boston Post (Feb. 25, 1916): ‘‘The 
conductor and orchestra enjoyed a 
sweeping success. The only orchestra 
which has visited Boston of late years 
fit to compare with the one from 
Minneapolis is the far-better known 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
other symphony orchestras’ which 
have visited us of late years are be- 
neath the standard attained by Mr. 
Oberhoffer as regards beautiful and 
homogeneous quality of the orchestral 
tone, perfection of balance and the 
astonishing virtuosity of the orches- 
tra as a whole.” 


Boston Globe (Feb. 25, 1916): ‘The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, played 


last night in Boston for the first time. 
Well might the appearance of this 
orchestra out of the West occasion 
surprise, both in composition and en- 
semble. In the main the tonal qual- 
ity possesses beauty, is capable of 
sonority without harshness or acidity, 
and of suppression without the loss of 
body or vitality. Of the individual 
members to be mentioned, Mr. Czer- 





wonky, the concert master, remem- 
bered as the fiery young virtuoso and 
leader of his own quartet in this city. 
has gained in authority and musi- 
cianship. The orchestra possesses 
other principals who should not be 
forgotten, as a good clarinet in Mr. 
Perrier * * * and in Mr. Labate 
an oboe unsurpassed, if indeed 
equalled in any visiting orchestra.”’ 


New York Press (Feb. 28, 1916): ‘‘The 
playing of the orchestra in Rachman- 
inoff’s Symphony No. 2 in E minor, 
conducted from memory by Qberhof- 
fer, and in a truly masterly way, 
stood comparison with the best the 
season has offered so far, not over- 
looking the awe-inspiring exploits of 
Dr. Karl Muck’s musicians from 
Boston. The writer cannot recall 
having heard at any symphony con- 
cert this season, including those of 
the Boston orchestra, a tone so full, 
so mellow, so vibrant, so expressive 
as Emil Oberhoffer drew from his 


stringed instruments, particularly 
from the violins. That tone, no 
doubt, is due in part to the mu- 


sicians themselves and to the in- 
struments in their hands. But it is 
due in large measure, too, to the con- 
ductor’s sensitive feeling for beauty 
and warmth and color.’’ 


Christian Sclence Monitor, Boston: 
“The Minneapolis orchestra, under 
Emil Oberhoffer, established its 


standing in Boston Thursday night as 
one of the great orchestras of the 














country. It is fervid and warm as 
to tone, excellent as to discipline and 
scholarly as to the musical feeling 
of its personnel. There is no question 
as to the impression it made on the 
audience. The applause was hearty 
after each number and both after the 
symphony and at the end of the con- 
cert the hearers insisted that the 
men rise and receive the recognition 
gladly given.’’ 


Musical Courler (March 2, 1916): 
“The organization which Emil Ober- 
hoffer has built up after years of 
work performed with unflagging en- 
ergy, is one which will readily stand 
comparison with any other orchestra 
in this country. In one point such 
and such an orchestra may perhaps 
be better than the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra; in another the Minneapolis 
holds the superiority. But ‘taking 
one consideration with another’ the 
writer is willing to class the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra with anything this 
country can show—and anything 
in Europe, with the possible exception 
of the Vienna Philharmonic—for all- 
around excellence. Life, vitality— 
these are the keynotes of all its play- 
ing and they emanate from the 
splendidly vital readings and _ the 
personal magnetism of Conductor 
Oberhoffer. * * * And speaking 
of conductors, Emil Oberhoffer is 
without doubt one of the strongest 
personalities at the head of a great 
orchestra in America at the present 
day.” 
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WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 


Offices: Auditorium Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JANUARY 22 TO FEBRUARY 19 
+ APRIL 8 TO JUNE 2 


EDMUND A. STEIN, Asst. Mgr, 
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[Continued from page 67] 





MacPhail, conductor, which now numbers 
seventy members, will give two concerts 
during the coming season. 

Rehearsals commenced on Oct. 4, and 
the first concert will be given Dec. 8 
in the auditorium of the West High 
School. At each concert the society will 
present an instrumental and a vocal solo- 
ist. Organized by Mr. MacPhail five 
years ago, the orchestra has made steady 
progress, until it is now recognized as 
one of the city’s leading amateur organi- 
zations. From eight to ten rehearsals 
are held for each concert. The orchestra 
is supported by the MacPhail School of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


Philharmonic Club Plans 


The Philharmonic Club, C. Ellis Fisher, 
president, will give the “Messiah” 
Christmas night. Pierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” will be produced in 
February, and Verdi’s “Requiem” in the 
spring. The soloists are not announced. 
The choruses will be trained by J. Austin 
Williams; the performances conducted by 
Emil Oberhoffer. 

The Thursday Musical, Mrs. Weed 
Munro, president, announces through the 
program committee chairman, Eloise 
Shryock, the engagement of Henry T. 
Burleigh for an appearance on October 
19, and Ruth Price, the Canadian violin- 
ist, in January. These will supplement 
plans made for the exercise of the club’s 
members in programs occurring fort- 
nightly during the season. 

The Chamber Music Society will give 


five concerts during the winter months. 
Those already contracted for call for an 
appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet on 
Nov. 14, and two concerts by the Minne- 
apolis String Quartet. 

Edmund A. Stein will present John 
McCormack in recital Feb. 28. Mr. Stein 


~ 


sion of Thaddeus P. Giddings and an 
exceptionally able corps of assistants, 
and its power, both actual and potential, 
is so unmistakably interwoven with the 
various strands giving cohesive strength 
and effectiveness to musical effort, that 
no comprehensive forecast would be com- 





No. 1—Stanley R. Avery, Chairman of Community Music Committee of Minneapolis 
Civic Music League. No. 2—Mrs. Weed Munro, President Thursday Musical. 
No. 3—William MacPhail, Conductor Minneapolis Orchestral Art Society, 
President Minneapolis Civic Music League 


and Richard Horgan unite in an an- 
nouncement of a recital by Alma Gluck 
Oct. 16, Mischa Elman, April 9, and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra with 
Efrem Zimbalist as soloist, April 2. 
The public school music of Minne- 
apolis has so expanded under the supervi- 


plete without reference to a season’s pro- 
gram, which, although necessarily incom- 
plete at so early a date, still includes 
much of interest. 

Of the events already announced there 
are productions, in the different high 
schools, of “Joan of Arc,” “Chimes of 


Normandy,” “The Creation,” “Pinafore,” 
Rheinberger’s “Christoforus,” the opera 
“Martha,” “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” “The Bohemian 
Girl,” “The Mikado,” “The Messiah,” 
“King René’s Daughter,” “Arminius,” 
“Death of Minnehaha,” “Hiawatha’s De- 
parture,” ‘“Melusina,”’ “Earl King’s 
Daughter,” “On Sea and Shore,” “Fair 
Ellen,” with other of the standard 
oratorios in prospect. A unique feature 
of the choral work is the giving of each 
choral concert twice, on the following 
plan. The whole school giving a work 
practices the choruses in classes of from 
100 to 400. Periodically, all classes meet 
and sing in one big chorus. This large 
chorus gives the concert first from the 
main floor, the audience sitting on the 
stage and in the balcony. The chorus in 
some schools numbers 1800. The second 
performance is given by a_ selected 
chorus on a raised platform on the stage 
(as many singers as the stage will ac- 
commodate) with the audience occupying 
the auditorium in the usual way. Solv- 
ists for these performances are to be 
chosen from the student body in some 
cases, in others, professionally engaged 
from the experienced singers of the citys 
In all cases the voice work is to be ac- 
companied by the school orchestra. An- 
other evidence that the public schoo) 
music is to be taken seriously lies in the 
fact that Mr. Giddings has been invited 
not only to furnish the children’s parts in 
the Philharmonic Club’s performance of 
“The Children’s Crusade,” but to send 
300 high school students into the chorus. 
FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 











the Stage 





Opera in an Outdoor Frame 


The Fallacy of Attempting to Heighten Realism by Placing a 
Theatrical Work in Surroundings It Imitates in Terms of 


By Herbert F. Peyser 

















ANDEL once wrote an opera for Lon- 
don containing a scene in an en- 
chanted garden or grove. Just before it 
was produced someone conceived the 
luminous idea of enhancing the realistic 
effect of the picture by releasing a flock 
of canaries on the 


stage to fly from 
tree to tree and fill 
the grove with 
song. Unfortunate- 
ly the birds re- 
fused to be im- 
pressed with a 
proper sense of 
their responsibili- 
ties and _ shortly 
after the act be- 
gan made straight 
for the auditorium, 
perched on _ such 
points of vantage 
as they chose and 
became’ entangled 
in the hair of sev- 
eral ladies in the 
audience... The 
provoked an uproar, killed the opera and 
gave Addison and his associates of the 
Spectator savory food for satire. 
Somehow or other the thought of this 
incident recurs to me whenever I see an 
open-air operatic performance. Not that 
the disaster reproduces itself conversely 
in the form of an invasion of the stage 
precincts by inconsiderately volant birds 
or beasts. But I find myself im- 
pressed by the parallelism of mental 





Herbert F. Peyser 





process that exists between the ingenuous 
idea of heightening dramatic realism by 
unloosing canaries in a playhouse and 
the attempt to emphasize it by taking the 
drama literally into surroundings it imi- 
tates in terms of theatrical convention. 
The producer of Handel’s day was really 
uite akin in point of imagination to 
those excellent souls who find the tempes- 
tuous ride of the Valkyries more im- 
pressive when a stiff breeze is blowing on 
them, for whom the thunderstorms on 
Wotan’s mountain are more convincing 
when a flash of flame from a distant gas 
house brightens the firmament, and who 
feel the raptures of the Volsung twins in- 
tensified when the real moon illumines 
the scene. Some of the journalistic com- 
ments on various out-of-door representa- 
tions of Wagner given last summer might 
well be said to constitute an indictment 
of the imaginative faculties of individu- 
als who ought to be more advanced in 
these respects. Consider the following 
and bow the head: 

“As the music (Siegmund’s Love Song) 
came forth, the task of picturing the 
moonlit landscapes that is generally left 
entirely to the scene painter received its 
touch of absolute realism by the great 
stretch of sky that the spectator saw 
swallowing up the little stage, and the 
slight moving of evening breezes that 
Wagner put into the orchestral voices 
was actually there and to be felt on the 
faces of those that listened.” 


Not Wagner’s Conception 


And yet the obdurate fact remains 
that the open-air “Walkiire” or “Sieg- 


fried” is not at all the “Walkire” or 
“Siegfried” of Wagner’s conception. It is 
something incommensurately smaller in 
concrete dimension and persuasiveness, 
tamed of its inexorable puissance and its 
dominating hold on the mind and emo- 
tions, an arch instance of power diffused 
instead of concentrated. 

Now it would be futile to deny the re- 
sponse which these productions have 
evoked in the past two years. Crowds 
ranging from five to twenty thousand 
have congregated in college stadiums and 
baseball fields for the second and third 
“Nibelungen” dramas of Wagner, while 
even the less substantial “Aida,” Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” have been sub- 
jected to the fresh-air treatment. In a 
happier day Europe had enjoyed itself 
similarly and with a much larger selec- 
tion of operas in the bargain. But in 
America no serious attempt at such a 
thing materialized till Harvard listened 
to “Siegfried” in its stadium, out-of-door 
events of a similar nature having been 
confined to certain classic dramas and to 
pageants expressly conceived for such 
conditions. 

In another place I have expressed the 
belief that the interest shown in such af- 
fairs can be traced to a frame of mind 
similar to that which causes people to de- 
light in picnics. There is as much fun 
in diversifying the quotidian routine of 
artistic consumption as in eating under 
unaccustomed circumstances. But as the 
novel entourage rather than the meal it- 
self seasons our enjoyment so the appeal 
of the art-work will, in effect, be found 
subordinate to that of the environment 
that frames it. And I make free to in- 
sist that this consciousness of environ- 
ment is at all times paramount in the 
mind of those who listen to an opera in 
college stadium, in meadow, forest, or 
ball field. A multitude of external de 
tails—not necessarily unpleasant ones— 
hinders concentration on the work itself. 
A tree, a house, a cloud, a star, the mur- 
mur of a breeze, a distant noise, however 
slight, project themselves upon. the 
senses, divert the mind (it matters 
not how little) and forbid such commu- 
nion as the spirit accomplishes in the ob- 
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scurity and silence of the auditorium. 
The sense of detachment replaces that of 
intimacy, of virtual  self-identification 
with the work. You watch the proceed- 
ings, but without the profound co-opera- 
tion that goes with propinquity. Only in 
operating through its inherent propor- 
tions can an art-creation exert the full- 
ness of its power. And in this principle 
the nature of its frame is fully implied. 


Acoustical Effects 


I shall not disparage open-air opera on 
the score of acoustical deficiencies. There 
are localities where every word and tone 
is readily audible (the City College Sta- 
dium at last month’s opera performances 
proved to be one of these), and yet where 
the contentions I have urged against such 
representations hold just as true. You 
may, I repeat, apprehend every syllable, 
every note. So you can in listening to a 
highly perfected talking-machine. But 
the sounds emanating from the phono- 
graph are no longer “life-size.” Shrunk- 
en in relative measure are those of in- 
struments and singers when not circum- 
scribed and reinforced by the four walls 
of an audience chamber. Besides, certain 
instrumental effects of greatest potency 
and magnitude of effect behind closed 
doors utterly waste their power on the 
desert air without. 

Art is a reduction of nature to such a 
balance of forms and proportions as in- 
scribe themselves easily on our extreme 
ly finite perceptions. And as physical 
nature and its artistic duplication, there- 
fore, must manifest certain basic dif- 
ferences, their juxtaposition can only 
accentuate the artifice which enters into 
the composition of the latter and in one 
manner or another enfeeble or invalidate 
what in the solitude of the theater allows 
the imagination free rein to mold itself a 
dream world. So it comes that material 
nature reduces the scenic replication of 
itself to absurdity when actually con- 
joined to it. And the belief that it must 
aid and abet the realism of the forest and 
mountain scenes of Wagner comes to as 
fallacious an issue as did Handel’s en- 
chanted garden through the refractory 
canary birds. 


New York Concert for Austro-Hungar- 
ian Prisoners of War 


A concert will be given at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Oct. 30, under the au- 
spices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Aus- 
trian Society of New York. The artists 
will be Mme. Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hartmann, the noted vio- 
linist; Otto Goritz, the Metropolitan 
baritone, and Edward Rechlin, organist. 
There will be solo numbers by all four 
artists, while, as a final number, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Messrs. Hartmann 
and Rechlin will ioin forces in Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei” and Raff’s “Sei Still.” The 
proceeds of the concert are to be de- 
voted to the fund for the relief of Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian prisoners 
of war in Siberia. 


Loree 


—— 
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California City Has Reached a 
Point of Conservatism in the 
Matter of Adding to Its Mani- 
fold Attractions — Biggest 
Offerings Well Patronized, 
Less Important Affairs Re- 
duced in Number — Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Vocal 
Societies Leaders Among 
Local Organizations—Nota- 
ble Work Accomplished by 
Unique Woman's Orchestra 
—Schools Also Important 
Factor in Orchestral Matters 


—The Clubs and Chamber 


Music Organizations—L. E. 
-Behymer’s Far-Reaching In- 
fluence as a Purveyor of 
Every Variety of Concerts and 
Recitals by Eminent Artists 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 1.—In 

spite of the fact that Los Angeles 
is active and varied in its other interests, 
and in spite of the continuous additions 
and changes in its musical forces, it is 
rather conservative in the matter of add- 
ing new musical enterprises. 

One of the main businesses of the city 
has had, of recent years, a temporary 
siesta, let us call it, and another one has 
had an immense growth. It is peculiar 
that the financial prosperity of the East 
has not yet reached the Pacific Coast. 
Possibly that is because we are not 
manufacturing means of killing men, but 
rather are growing things to keep them 
alive. 

During the last two years money has 
moved very slowly and city expansion, 








In Los Angeles’ Musical Store- 


house 


Symphony Orchestra. 

Women’s orchestra. 

Church and school orchestras. 

Men’s choral society. 

Women’s choral society. 

Choral club for young men. 

Oratorio Society. 

Two chamber music clubs. 

Gamut, Dominant, Matinée Musical, 
Schubert, St. Cecila and Composers’ 
Clubs. 

kee |©6=drdS Behymer’s three concert 
courses and other enterprises, includ- 
ing leading operatic and ballet attrac- 
tions. 






























































in the way of new tracts and new build- 
ings, has been almost at a standstill. 
Just now there is a faint hint that some 
of the former activity may return. But 
we are not as badly off as one city on 
the Coast which, it is’said, has lost 60,000 
in population in the last year. 

The business which has had the great- 
est impetus in recent years is that of 
filming plays for the “movies.” From 
the score of immense plants for that 
purpose that one may find in every di- 
rection there are millions of dollars dis- 
bursed in the way of actors’ salaries and 
current expenses for accessories. This 
has been a great aid to the stagnation 
that otherwise prevails. 

It is just as well to report these things 
accurately, better than to give such a 
roseate account as will lead more musi- 
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No. 1—Symphony Manager F. W. Blanchard Selecting New Members for His (Farm) Orchestra. 


No. 2—Ellis Club, Los 


Angeles, J. B. Poulin, Conductor (Third from Left in Front Row); Blanche R. Lott, Accompanist, at Piano; Ray 


Hastings, Organist (at Right of Front Row). 
No. 5—Brahms Quintet, Los Angeles; From Left to Right: 


Manager L. E. Behymer. 


Homer Grunn, Rudolph Kopp, Hermann Seidel; F. W. Blanchard Is Manager. 
M. E. Church Chorus Choir, as Decorated by His Pupils. 


phony Orchestra 


cians to forsake a fair income in the East 
to seek a better one on the Pacific Coast. 
We are all hoping for better times—been 
living on that hope for three years. But 
the musician who is a newcomer should 
know that he must come provided with a 
capital on which he can live for several 
years, as incomes are accumulated very 
slowly. 

In spite of this condition of the finan- 
cial atmosphere, the highest class of 
musical entertainments were well patron- 
ized last season. But the less important 
affairs were reduced in number perhaps 
one-half. The symphony concerts had 
quite a good attendance and the Behymer 
Philharmonic series of artist concerts 
made their usual success. The Damrosch 
New York orchestra filled the house to 
overflowing at all its concerts, and there 
was a fair attendance on the various op- 
eratic enterprises save the local Con- 
stantino opera, which needed its guar- 
antee. 

The prospects for the coming season 
are brighter. Surely some of the East- 
ern prosperity and income must work 
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out this way. As travelers are shut off 
from foreign excursions, they will seek 
the wonders and beauties of the West in 
greater numbers; to visit this part of the 
country is to want to stay here. And more 
moneyed population is what this part of 
the country needs; it has enough of the 
hand-to-mouth. 


Vocal Societies Leading Feature 


If Los Angeles has one feature of 
musical prominence it is found in its 
vocal atmosphere, made by its several 
strong singing societies, its church choirs 
and its numerous able soloists. And of 
the latter the soprano voice seems to be 
the dominant one. 

The leading vocal societies are the 
Ellis Club, of men; the Lyric Club, 
women; the Orpheus Club, young men; 
the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, of 
mixed voices, and the various German 
singing societies, combined into the 
Southern Pacific Sangerbund. 

Of these the Ellis Club is pre-eminent 
because of its many years of work and 
the artistic results achieved. It was or- 
ganized in 1888 by Attorney Charles 
Ellis and was first conducted by Henry 
Burton. Since 1901 it has been under 
the direction of Jean B. Poulin, who has 
brought it to a state of perfection that 
has attracted the attention of prominent 
Eastern critics and composers. 

For the coming year there has been 
selected a list of music that includes a 
number of larger works. and always the 
club sings several lighter things for the 
less musical of its audience. A few of 
the former are: Buck’s “Nun of Ni- 
daros,” Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” Bizet’s 
“St. Jean,” Wagner’s “Feast of the Holy 
Grail,” David’s “Desert,” Frederick Stev- 


No. 3—Thilo Becker, Leading Pianist of Los Angeles. 


No. 4—Concert 
Oskar Seiling, Axel Simonsen, 
No. 6—Carl Bronson, Director First 


No. 7—Sigmund Beel, Concertmaster of Los Angeles Sym- 


enson’s cantata, “Omnipotence,” Strube’s 
“Hymn to Eros” and Krug’s cycle, “From 
Every Zone.” 

This season the club is under the man- 
agement of the following officers: James 
Slauson, president; Dr. Barlow and Fred 
Walton, vice-presidents; H. D. Alfonso, 
secretary; Louis Zinnamon, treasurer; 
E. P. Cheverton, librarian, and Judge 
Walter Bordwell, chairman of the board. 


[Continued on page 75] 
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Rider-Kelsey 


‘Madame Rider-Kelsey is America’s foremost 
concert-soprano.” — H. T. Finck in the New York | | 
Evening Post. 


Formerly of the 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Madame | | 















tocracy in art.’—H. E. Krehbiel in the New 
York Tribune. 






“Madame Rider-Kelsey belongs to the aris- | 
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At Residence-Studio, 523 West 112th Street, New York City 
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J. B. Poulin is musical director and Mrs. 
N. Hennion Robinson is accompanist. 


To Feature American Works 


The Women’s Lyric Club will make a 
specialty this season of American com- 
posers’ works. For instance, at its first 
concert there will be used the cantata, 
“Sir Oluf,’ by Harriet Ware; “The 
Winds,” by Margaret Lang, and “The 
Wish,” by Cadman, the latter dedicated 
to this club (with violin and ’cello obbli- 
gato). Later there will be given the 
beautiful “Viennese Serenade,” by Fred- 
erick Stevenson, for many years a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles, and “The Golden 
Prince,” by Henry Hadley. Other num- 
bers chosen are “Sur la Mer,” by D’Indy; 
“Water Sprite’s Revenge,” by Bendel, 
and “Salve Regina,” by Volbach. 

The Lyric Club has about a hundred 
members and is under the direction of 
J. B. Poulin, who has conducted it 
through its entire life. At its concerts 
at Trinity Auditorium the house is filled, 
and more enjoyable results seem impos- 
sible from a woman’s chorus. The offi- 
cers of the Lyric Club for this season 
are: President, Mrs. J. I. Moyse; vice- 
president, Mrs. Ella B. Hanna; secre- 
taries, Mrs. J. W. Eccleston and Mrs. 
Robert Granger; treasurer, Mrs. C. A. 
Post. 

For this, its twelfth season, the Or- 
pheus Club, under J. P. Dupuy, will in- 
crease its membership to a _ hundred 
voices, and of these it had eighty for its 
first practice in August. This club holds 
to a maximum age limit of thirty-five 
years and requires that all music be 
memorized. By these requirements there 
are secured more plastic voices, more 
youthful enthusiasm, better enunciation 
and attack. Mr. Dupuy is giving his 
best efforts to this club, and one result 
of it was seen in its taking a $3,000 prize 
at the San Francisco competition last 
year. 

Among early numbers the club will 
sing are: “Thanks Be to God,” Men- 
delssohn; “Lady of the Lagoon,” Ban- 
tock; “Holy Art Thou,” Handel, and 
other numbers of this caliber. The offi- 
cers of the club are as follows: James 
G. Warren, president; R. C. Arnold, vice- 
president; C. C. Putnam and C. M. Craw- 
ford, secretaries; J. R. Rutherford, treas- 
urer; R. C. Charlton, librarian; J. P. 
Dupuy, conductor. The Orpheus Club 
is rapidly overtaking its older competitor, 
the Ellis Club, in ability and popularity. 

Edward Lebegott has done excellent 
work with the Los Angeles Oratorio So- 
ciety. the past year and has brought it 
to its highest point of efficiency. Its per- 
formance of the Verdi “Requiem” with 
the Symphony Orchestra was one of the 
most satisfactory choral productions of 
recent years. At this writing the chorus 
has not yet begun its fall rehearsals; but 
Mr. Lebegott will continue the director- 
ship of the society, which has as one of 
its most ardent workers John A. Wil- 
ferth, who is its president. This season 
the society will sing “The Messiah” and 
“Samson and Delilah.” Los Angeles has 
not been strong in the way of mixed 
choruses for ten or fifteen years, but if 
this chorus continues to grow in num- 
bers and ability it can fill the vacancy in 
satisfactory manner under its experi- 
enced conductor, Mr. Lebegott. 

The German singing societies number 
four or five, and combine into the South- 
ern Pacific Singerbund. The conductors 
are Henry Schoenefeld and Siegfried 
Hagen, and the bund is officered by such 
men as Max Socha, editor of Germania, 
the local German paper. The Germania 
Society under Henry Schoenefeld has won 
the Kaiser prize and the Franz Josef 
prize more than once, and this tends to 
keep the interest in German song at a 
high mark. 


Strong Instrumental Organizations 


The pride of musical Los Angeles is 
its Symphony Orchestra. And it has 
been that for twenty years, though its 
efforts in the early days were not to be 
compared with present results. It will 
open its twentieth season in a few weeks 
with a personnel of seventy and a series 


of programs that would be a credit to 
any orchestra. 

Founded and conducted for sixteen 
years by Harley Hamilton until ill health 
prevented, the conductorship was there- 
after taken by Adolf Tandler, who was 
an experiment at first but who quickly 
proved himself a temperamental con- 
ductor and exacting drill-master. 

Other experiments were made in man- 
agerial matters, and now the orchestra 
has the experienced hand of F. W. 
Blanchard at the lever, with W. E. 
Strowbridge as assistant. A few musical 
women of means furnished the guarantee 
for many years, headed by Mrs. Emily 
Earl. Now the Symphony Association 
is on a broad and firm basis, officered as 
follows: President, Dr. Norman Bridge; 
vice-presidents, Clifford Lott, Mmes. 
H. W. R. Strong and A. C. Bilicke; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Dean Mason; treasurer, G. 
Allen Hancock. The board of directors 
is large, consisting, besides the above, of 
Mmes. Frank Gates Allen, Samuel Aller- 
ton. Hancock Banning, Fred H. Bixby, 
R. R. Blacker, L. N. Brunswig and B. B. 
Bush, Louis M. Sole, W. J. Dodd, Mrs. 
E. L. Doheny, Mrs. W. A. Edwards, 
James T. Fitzgerald, Clare Germain, Mrs. 
Robert L. Gifford, Mrs. Maurice S. Hell- 
man, Mrs. Albert S. Hoyt, Mrs. Howard 
Huntington, W. I. Hollingsworth, Mrs. 
Irving Ingraham, Stoddard Jess, Dr. A. L. 
Macleish, Mrs. E. W. Martindale, John G. 
Mott, Mrs. Dan Murphy, Lee Phillips, 
Mrs. Walter Raymond, Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
Frederick Kimball Stearns, Mrs. H. W. R. 
Strong, Mrs. Charles Modini-Wood and 
Herbert G. Wylie. 

Programs will be given in ten pairs, 
Friday afternoons and Saturday eve- 
nings. At this writing the auditorium 
is not yet chosen. The symphonies se- 
lected for the season are the Dvorak 
“New World,” Goldmark’s “Spring.” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Fourth,” Mozart’s “Jup- 
iter,” Brahms’ “Second,” Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding,” Alfven’s “Fourth” 
and Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic” Symphony. 
A large variety of novelties are pro- 
grammed among the shorter numbers; 
for instance, Moquet’s “Flute of Pan” 
Suite, Chabrier’s Pastoral Suite, Cad- 
man’s new “Thunderbird” Suite, Ravel’s 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole,” Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” and Carpenter’s “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator.” The princi- 
pals of the different sections of the or- 
chestra will be featured in solos during 
the season. 

Director Tandler has added ten string 
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players to the orchestra, which will be 
highly valuable in balancing the string 
section with the winds. The association 
has received a donation of $50,000 toward 
the erection of a symphony hall and is 
keeping an eye open for other sums nec- 
essary to make up the complete amount 
as well as for a location the cost of which 
will not be prohibitive. 


The Woman’s Orchestra 


Unique among its musical organiza- 
tions is the Woman’s Orchestra of Los 
Angeles. This orchestra has been in 
practice for about twenty years, and un- 
der only two conductors, Harley Hamil- 
ton and Henry Schoenefeld—not that it 
is now composed of mature matrons, for 
there are changes of personnel every 
season or two. Recognizing its unusual 
character, several great artists have 
played with it. In public, Carrefio, the 
“Emperor” Concerto; Kathleen Parlow, 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto; Olga 
Steeb, Mozart, Grieg and Saint-Saéns 
concertos. In private rehearsal, Maud 
(without the “e”’) Powell, Frank La 
Forge and others have played with these 
women for the pleasure of it. 

Last season the orchestra adopted the 
plan of giving morning musicales, and 
the music for the season was donated to 
the young women by Mrs. Howard Hun- 
tington. This year three morning con- 
certs will be given in Los Angeles and 
several programs in outside towns. One 
of the works will be the Beethoven “Pas- 
toral” Symphony. American composers 
who will be represented will be Director 
Schoenefeld, Morton F. Mason and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. Soloists 
will be heard at each concert. The offi- 
cers are: Daisy Waters, president; Grace 
Dering, vice-president; Sadie Stanton, 
secretary; Doris Twohy, treasurer; Bes- 
sie Fuhhrer, “concertmistress.” The or- 
chestra numbers forty-five players. 

Director Schoenefeld has just brought 
out a Violin Concerto, Op. 59, which may 
be heard here this season, and plans to 
have his Piano Concerto in print before 
the season is over. One concerto of his 
took the Henri Marteau prize in Paris a 
number of years ago. 

There is much interest in the smaller 
orchestras. William H. Mead has been 
conducting a church orchestra of forty or 
fifty players for twenty years, Earl Val- 
entine ,Arthur Perry and others also con- 
ducting similar orchestras. Also, in the 
high schools the orchestral interest is 
active and the grammar schools follow a 
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close second, all under the management 
of Jennie Jones. 

There are eight high-school orchestras, 
the four larger having forty players 
each and the others about twenty-five. 
The grade schools have a total of about 
ninety orchestras, running from fifteen 
to twenty players each. This makes a 
total of more than 2000 young people 
getting some idea of ensemble playing 
under competent instruction, all tending 
to create an immense total of interest in 
orchestral music. 


In Chamber Music 


The Brahms Quintet also is under the 
management of F. W. Blanchard, who 
has made a “pet” of this organization 
through years of financially unprofitable 
concerts. Composed of Oskar Seiling 
and Herman Seidel, violins; Rudolph 
Kopp, viola; Axel Simonsen, violoncello, 
and Homer Grunn, piano, it will this year 
have the co-operation of Jay Plowe, solo 
flutist of the symphony orchestra, and 
other musicians in special numbers. 

This season four concerts will be given 
in Los Angeles and a dozen more in other 
California cities, and the concert trip of 
last year may be repeated. Among the 
works in rehearsal are a string quartet 
by Debussy, a quintet for strings and 
flute by Gouvy, and an octet by D’Indy 
for string quintet, two flutes and trumpet 
(“a Suite in the olden style’). 

The Brahms Quintet stands for the 
best in chamber music, and has per- 
sisted in the face of public apathy until 
it is recognized as the leading organiza- 
tion of its kind in a large Southwestern 
territory. 

Rather unique is the Saint-Saéns Quin- 
tet Club, composed of Edwin H. Clark, 
first violin; W. A. Clark, Jr., second; Carl 
Angeloty, viola; Michael Eisoff, violon- 
cello, and Will Garroway, pianist, in that 
it devotes itself to modern chamber music 
and charges no admission fee to its con- 
certs. There will be four concerts this 
season, the first this month. The pro- 
gram includes a Nocturne, by Borodine, 
for string quartet; a Sextet for strings 
by Dvorak (two violins, two ’cellos and 
two violas), and a Quintet by Chevillard. 
There will be a vocal soloist at each 
concert. The quintet is financed by W. A. 
Clark, Jr. 

In this connection, it is novel to see in 
Los Angeles concerts a millionaire vio- 
linist, W. A. Clark, Jr., and a million- 
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aire violoncellist, G. Allen Hancock, of 
the symphony orchestra. Playing with 
these men is about as near as our musi- 
cians get to being millionaires. 


Many Musical Clubs 


There is no dearth of musical club ac- 
tivity in Los Angeles—too many to men- 
tion all. Though not strictly musical, 
much good music is heard in it and so 
many great musicians visit the Gamut 
Club that it is known far and wide for 
its musical dinners. Its membership is 
being increased, and doubtless it will 
keep a place that is unique, if the reports 
of globe-trotting musicians are to be 
taken. Its list of honorary members in- 
cludes a large proportion of the great 
musicians who have visited America in 
the last twelve years. With F. W. 
Blanchard as president, L. E. Behymer 
as vice-president, C. E. Pemberton as 
secretary and C. B. McCollum as man- 
ager, there is no lack of “horsepower” in 
the management. 

The women’s club is more strictly mus- 
ical, the Dominant Club being composed 
of sixty women music teachers. This 
club will have monthly afternoon meet- 
ings, and often entertains distinguished 
musicians at its programs. The officers 
are: Mrs. C. G. Stivers, president; Mrs. 
Bertha Vaughn, vice-president; Julie 
Christin and Mrs. McKnight, secretaries, 
and Gertrude Cohen, treasurer. 

The Matinée Musical Club, the Schu- 
bert Club, the St. Cecilia, the Composers’ 
Club and others make a large total of 
interest-creating material for good music. 
At its first meeting in October the Mat- 
inée Club features Shunzo Mitani, a Jap- 
anese pianist, others to follow being Car- 
los Troyer, Vernon Spencer, Ernest Doug- 
las and Lillian Goldschmidt. 

Returned to the fold of the State As- 
sociation, the local Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation starts the season under the 
presidency of William H. Lott, father of 
Clifford Lott, the baritone, and the secre- 
taryship of Jennie Winston. The asso- 
ciation has weathered some perilous 
storms and now begins another season 
with definite plans for musical improve- 
ment of its members. 

A new move on the part of the College 
of Music of the University of Southern 
California, headed by W. F. Skeele, car- 
ries it to fine quarters at Thirtieth Street 
and Figueroa, occupying a mansion that 
is well arranged for the purposes of the 
school, and having a faculty composed 
of such men as Morton F. Mason, C. E. 
Pemberton, Arthur Perry and others. Its 
location, faculty and equipment should 
give it solid growth. 

No small factor in Los Angeles musical 
affairs is the musical interest of the ad- 
jacent cities of Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Santa Monica and others. In all of these 
there is a wealthy and musical portion of 
the population that avails itself of the 
orchestra and artist concerts of Los An- 
geles, besides having concert courses of 
their own and, in the case of Pasadena, 
securing several of the leading attrac- 
tions that visit Los Angeles each season 
through the offices of L. E. Behymer. 


Behymer Furnishes Scores of Concerts 


“Artistic music” and “Behymer” are 
synonymous in Los Angeles. For a quar- 
ter of a century L. E. Behymer has been 
bringing artists to the Southwest, and 
without what he has furnished our mus- 
ical history would be largely a blank. 
Besides managing numerous local mus- 
ical affairs in the advertising many Los 
Angeles artists in the surrounding coun- 
try, he brings twenty to thirty great ar- 
tists West each season as well as or- 
chestras and opera companies. 

This season Mr. Behymer offers three 
courses of concerts, each having seven 
attractions, and the price of each course 
ranges from $6 to $10, according to loca- 
tion of seats. This season he has adopt- 
ed the plan of using a definite evening 
of the week for each course. 

For the Tuesday evening series of con- 
certs the artists are Mischa Elman, Flor- 
ence Macbeth (her first appearance 
here), John McCormack, Julia Culp, 
Yvette Guilbert, Kreisler or the Dam- 
rosch Symphony Orchestra, and Josef 
Hofmann. 

The Thursday evening series includes 
John McCormack, Percy Grainger, Mme. 
Melba, Louis Graveure (first time here), 
Albert Spalding, violinist (his first time 
here), with Rudolf Ganz, and Elena Ger- 
hardt. In the matinée series Saturdays, 
Godowsky, Schumann-Heink, Julia Culp, 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Chas. 
W. Cadman and Tsianina, Josef Hofmann 
and Fritz Kreisler. 


Mr. Behymer also offers a series of 
piano recitals especially adapted for stu- 
dents who take interest only in piano, 
this series chosen from his various ar- 
tists. It includes Paderewski, Godowsky, 
Hofmann, Percy Grainger and Ernest 
Schelling. 

Mr. Behymer is the purveyor of mus- 
ical artists to the public over the whole 
west of Denver. A number of the ar- 
tists give concerts in this territory only 
through his management. To show how 
largely he places his artists, one might 
cite only a few; for instance, he has 
dated Schumann-Heink for San Diego, 
Los Angeles (2), Long Beach, Riverside, 
Redlands, Santa Barbara, Fresno, San 
Jose, Stockton, Sacramento, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Tucson. 

Julia Culp and the Flonzaley Quartet 
are dated for San Diego, Los Angeles 
(2), Redlands, Santa Barbara, Fresno 
and Sacramento, while Fritz Kreisler will 
play San Diego, Los Angeles (2), Santa 
Barbara, Fresno, San Jose, Sacramento 
and Oakland. Hofmann plays the same 
cities, adding Long Beach. 

In addition to the above artists, Mr. 
Behymer will bring to Los Angeles and 
other cities the following attractions: 
Paderewski; Marcella Craft, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in a 
“Salomé” concert; Reinhold de Warlich, 


with Fritz Kreisler at the piano; Eugen 
Ysaye; Cecil Fanning; Loraine Wyman, 
song recital; the Cherniavsky Trio; 
Franes Ingram, contralto; the Zoellner 
Quartet and Ernest Schelling, pianist. 

Other than concert attractions he will 
handle for the Pacific Coast are the Maud 
Allan company, Nijinsky Ballet Russe 
and, last and largest, the Boston-Na- 
tional Opera Company, with Ida Rubin- 
stein and her Ballet Russe. 

Walter Damrosch’s orchestra made 
such a success here last season that there 
was a strong encore, and Mr. Behymer 
meets this with five concerts for Los An- 
geles. Other datings made by him for 
this orchestra, with Zimbalist as soloist, 
are at Oakland, San Jose, San Diego (2), 
Santa Barbara and Sacramento. 


A Remarkable Roster 


The above list reads almost like a 
roster of the country’s musical attrac- 
tions for the season. Possibly no place 
in the country outside of the four largest 
cities can show such a list of concerts, 
when added to these are the twenty con- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra, the 
dozen choral concerts and as many more 
chamber music affairs. Most of these 
will be given at Trinity Auditorium, 
which has given satisfaction to the large 
majority of its patrons and which was 


said by Walter Damrosch to be excelled 
by only one hall in which his orchestra 
had played. It is on this stage that the 
picture of the Ellis Club in this issue was 
taken, showing a glimpse of the large 
organ on the stage. 

Last season Mr. Behymer, assisted by 
Mr. Berry, organized the La Scala Opera 
Company and played it here and in Oak- 
land with much success, both from the 
standpoint of production and finance. 
The coming season, if he is not over- 
worked in handling the large number of 
artists listed above over a territory near- 
ly two thousand miles in one direction by 
a thousand in the other, he may recon- 
struct the company for a limited season. 

Mr. Behymer is expecting especially 
good results from the engagements of 
the Boston Opera Company, the Dam- 
rosch orchestra, with Zimbalist as solo- 
ist, and the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Richard Cerwonky solo- 
ist. Last year the Damrosch orchestra 
filled the house for all of its concerts, 
and hundreds were turned away. This 
season five dates are supplied it to meet 
the public demand. The Boston Opera 
Company has nearly as good success. 
And so much has been read of the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra that it is likely to 
have a flattering reception. 

W. FRANCIS GATES. 
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T. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 10.—Among 

St. Paul’s musical forces that encour- 
age self-expression, the public schools 
and the Schubert Club may fairly be 
reckoned leading factors. Of those that 
supply the city’s need for visiting attrac- 
tions, there figure local managers, who 
see that opera, orchestra and recital art- 
ist find a place on the St. Paul program. 
Oscar Kalman, chairman of the orches- 
tral committee of the St. Paul Institute, 
is the nominal head of orchestral activ- 
ity, while Edmund A. Stein, assistant 
manager of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, constitutes the executive in a 
series of ten symphony concerts by the 
Minneapolis orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, to be given in the St. Paul 
Auditorium on fortnightly Thursday eve- 
nings, with two exceptions made neces- 
sary by previous bookings of the Audi- 
torium, when the concerts will be given 
on Saturday evenings. 

The opening concert occurs on Oct. 19, 
with others to follow on Nov. 4, Nov. 16, 
Nov. 30, Dec. 14, Jan. 11, Feb. 24, March 
8, March 15 and March 29. The soloists 
engaged are Margaret Matzenauer, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Marcella 
Craft, Cornelius Van Vliet, Florence 
Macbeth, Karl Jérn, Jacques Thibaud, 
Percy Grainger, Fritz Kreisler and 
Emmy Destinn. The programs, already 
announced, include several compositions 


for orchestra and for soloists which are 
new, with many standard works. 


Institute to Bring Damrosch 


A contract made by Mr. Kalman on 
behalf of the St. Paul Institute will bring, 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, to the 
Auditorium for a concert on Sunday 
afternoon, April 1, Efrem Zimbalist 
will be the soloist. 

Three short and separate opera sea- 
sons may be anticipated. The first of 
these is the occasion for the appearance 
of the Ellis Opera Company, with Far- 
rar, Muratore, Whitehill, Helen Stanley, 
Rita Fornia and Leon Rothier in “Car- 
men,” and Emmy Destinn, Louise Homer, 
Alma Peterson, Morgan Kingston, Gio- 
vanni Polese and Constantin Nicolay in 
“Tl Trovatore.” Cleofonte Campanini 
will conduct. A chorus of sixty and 
complete ballet is promised. The dates 
are Oct. 20 and 21. Associated with 
Mr. Kalman in bringing the company is 














A Few Important Figures in St. Paul’s Musical Advancement: 
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No. 1—Interior of St. Paul Auditorium. No. 2—Oscar Kal- 


man, Chairman Orchestral Committee of St. Paul Institute, Under Whose Auspices the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 


chestra Will Play Ten Concerts in St. Paul. 


No. 3—Frances Corning Boardman, Music Critic of St. Paul “Daily News.’ 


’ 


No. 4—L. N. Scott, Manager Metropolitan Theater and Pioneer Impresario of St. Paul, with a Record of Many 
No. 5—A Group of Members of the Executive Board of the Schubert Club, St 
Paul: Standing, Left to Right: Josephine Norval, Mrs. W. L. Beebe, Mrs. Warren E. Briggs, Mrs. W. P. Plant, Mrs. 
Emil Waeger, Gertrude Hall, Mrs. Z. W. Thompson; Seated, Mrs. F. H. Ellerbe, Mrs. E. L. Mann 


Musical Engagements to His Credit. 


Hiram D. Frankel, local manager. 
Messrs. Kalman and Frankel expect, 
also, to have the Boston National Com- 
pany for an engagement in February, 
the exact date of which is not yet de- 
termined. 


Opera at Metropolitan 


L. N. Scott of the Metropolitan The- 
ater, has booked the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company for Christmas week for 
performances of “Lucia,” “Aida,” “Tl 
Trovatore,” “Rigoletto” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Mr. Scott has also booked 
the Aborn Opera Company for an en- 
gagement in its revival of “The Bohem- 
ian Girl” during October. 

Mr. Scott is the impresario of St. Paul 
to whom, during a period of thirty years, 
the city has looked for much of its public 
amusement. Until the building of the 
Auditorium, Mr. Scott’s theater was the 
home of all important visiting musical] 
organizations and furnished the setting 
for the introduction of many a star, re- 


nowned and popular. To Mr. Scott is 
the city indebted for pioneer work as a 
manager of important musical engage- 
ments, an indebtedness more real than, 
perhaps, it is likely to remember in these 
days when the larger municipal building 
and management attract. 


Pressing Demands on Club 


The Schubert Club, of over 800 mem- 
bers, constitutes a nucleus of musical in- 
terest whose influence is felt and sought 
in circles beyond the confines of its mem- 
bership. So pressing are the demands 
sometimes made upon it that its very 
existence is threatened. Scarcely an or- 
ganization of the city but what, at one 
time or another, has sought the active 
assistance of the club and financial con- 
tribution as well in the furtherance of 
its plans. These calls are always con- 
sidered and answered, so far as possible, 
within the limits of self-perpetuation. 
With no endowment and no means of sup- 


port other than its membership dues, and 
with obligations to its members on ac- 
count of these dues, the meeting of its 
obligations from within and those from 
without constitutes a problem in equa- 
tions which frequently arises, vexing of 
solution, yet always solved, as witness 
the continued life of the club for consid- 
erably over a quarter of a century. 

The club’s program for 1916-1917 re- 
veals many channels of activity, the 
series of thirteen fortnightly recitals con- 
stituting the central feature. These 
serve to present the best local artists on 
alternate Wednesday afternoons and a 
series of three evening recitals by visit- 
ing artists. 

Visiting Artist List 

The visiting artists for the coming 

season are Louis Graveure, baritone; 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, and the Edith 
Rubel Trio. Other visiting artists who 
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SAINT PAUL 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 


Organist and Choirmaster St. John’s Episcopal 
Church and Mount Zion Hebrew Temple 


Instruction — Piano, Organ, Theory 


Macalester Conservatory of Music 


F. A. G. O. 


STUDIOS 
802 Pittsburgh Bidg. 
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LEOPOLD BRUENNE 


809 PITTSBURG BLDG., ST. PAUL 


Director of Choruses 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 
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Public Schools as Community Music Promoters in St. Paul 
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will assist on afternoon programs are 
Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, who, 
with Jessica DeWolf, soprano, will open 
the season of recitals Oct. 25, and Louis 
Gomberg, known as “Minnesota’s ‘Little 
Mozart’” through his remarkable accom- 
plishment as a pianist at the age of eight 
years. 

The club will continue its music school 
work, by means of which, for a nominal 
sum, 200 lessons a month are given to 

upils otherwise without opportunity for 
essons. A large number of programs 
will be presented before the employees of 
various industrial institutions, and an ef- 
fort made to give opportunity on these 
occasions for actual participation in the 
singing of folk-songs and familiar airs 
by these same employees. This extension 
work supplements that of the active and 
students’ sections which will study, re- 
spectively, “Representative Modern 
Operas” and “The Music of Scandinavia 
and the British Isles.” Mrs. Webb Rau- 
denbush is chairman of the active sec- 
tion; Marie Hartsinck of the students’ 
section; Mrs. Gustav Loevinger of the 
music school; Jean Ellerbe of the ex- 
tension programs; Annie C. Crosby of 
the fortnightly program committee. Mrs. 
Warren S. Briggs is the club’s president, 
now entering upon her twelfth year as 
such. 

Children’s Place in Musical Life 


The place of the children of the public 
schools in the musical life of the coming 
season will be demonstrated in an ap- 
pearance under the direction of Elsie M. 
Shawe, supervisor of music, at the 
municipal auditorium the first week in 
November before the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. The children of the 
grade schools will sing at two of the 
general sessions. At one of these 500 
selected voices will give a program of 
harvest music, at another a cantata for 
children’s voices will be presented. Com- 
munity singing will be encouraged by the 
place on the program given to the par- 
ticipation of the 3000 teachers in attend- 
ance in the singing of patriotic songs. 

The children of the schools will par- 
ticipate in the Christmas Festival (in- 
augurated last year under the auspices of 
the St. Paul Institute) by the singing of 
carols on the streets Christmas Eve and 
by uniting with adults in a chorus 7000 
strong in the Auditorium. Again the 
children will demonstrate the community 
idea by singing in a chorus of 500 on 
Memorial Day at the Auditorium and in 
smaller choruses in the services conduct- 
ed at the different cemeteries. 

The music course in the schools will 
include a well-defined course in musical 
appreciation. With phonographs in all 
the schools and a large number of rec- 
ords in the public library, in addition to 
the hundreds owned by the schools them- 
selves, efforts will be made to counteract 
the influence of rag-time and to cultivate 
instead a taste for the best. 


The Music Critics 


As a sort of clearing house in matters 
musical, occupying a place and wielding 
an influence not likely to be over-esti- 
mated, stand the music editors and re- 
viewers on the St. Paul daily papers. 
Theresa Muench of the Volkszeitung 
has been longest in the field, and her re- 
views, based on absolute knowledge of her 
subject and an intuitional nature, are 
scholarly and sympathetic. Frances 
Corning Boardman of the St. Paul Daily 





News, also musically trained and fa- 
miliar by years of daily association with 
music and musicians, has extended the 
usefulness of her paper to the cause of 
music through her ready adaptation of 
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the policies of one to the other, this made 
manifest through reviewer’s and editor’s 
columns. Charles M. Flandrau, entering 
upon his second year with the Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch, adapts a clever lit- 


erary style to his work as critical re- 
viewer, in a spirit of independence and 
fearlessness lending distinctive color to 
his contributions. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 








Ci ames c ; - 3 we D ae P « . ‘ ‘. , : 7 
‘Now indisputably the foremost of American violinists in range of technique, quality of tone, large understanding and quick 
feeling of the music, and just and moving power in the revelation of- it.’—Henry T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 


SEVENTY-NINE of the leading Symphony Orchestras, Clubs and Societies of America have already secured SPALDING for the 
coming season, among them being: 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON... b eas a .Jan. 12-13 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK.............. + 20s tise Bees 1B 

on = " AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK.......... aie on arlene J Nov. 19 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO.......... .Feb. 2-3 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK................. Nov. 29 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Nov. 27. YALE UNIVERSITY, Nov. 16. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Nov. 3. 
TOUR OF FLORIDA EAST COAST WINTER RESORTS, HAVANA AND CUBA, Feb. 8 to Mch. 8. 
TOUR OF CALIFORNIA AND PACIFIC COAST WEST OF KANSAS CITY, Mch. 11 to Apr. 20. 


STEINWAY PIANO - 


ANDRE BENOIST, 


Accompanist and Personal Rep 


GEO. E. BROWN, 
Business Manager 








1439 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. | 














YVONNE 


DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts Recitals Festivals 
SEASON 1916-17 NOW BOOKING 
Address; 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N.J. 











IRENE 


Pawloska 


Mezzo-Soprano 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
Address: 1707 Estes Avenue, Chicago 


—— GESCHEIDT 


Instructor of “Miller Vocal Art-Sclence” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT 
Studios 817-834 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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}WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


A Baritone 
of Range 
Quality 
and Reliability 


@ You can engage his services for recital, 
Oratorio, festivals, by addressing him at 


76 West 68th St., New York 





Tel. Col. 4316 
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Voice Specialist and C 








omposer 


One may almost say that Mr. Buzzi-Peccia is a born vocal teacher. The 
son of one of the most celebrated teachers in Europe of the old school of the 
His father gave to the lyric stage many of the world’s greatest 


real Bel Canto. 


artists. 


Mr. Buzzi-Peccia was born in this artistic atmosphere and has been in con- 


tact alJ his life with the world’s greatest singers and musicians. 


Counting 


from the time of his father, one can say that the school of Buzzi-Peccia is 


almost 90 years old, almost a century of artistic success. 


At the age of 14 he 


started to accompany exercises and later on, coached artists in their repertoire. 
He was only allowed to have a pupil of his own after ten years of such experi- 








Photo by Mishkin 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 


To Signor A. Buzzi-Peccia: 
With love and eternal gratitude to the only 
Maestro in the world from his pupil, 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Press notices and telegram of Sophia Braslau 
after her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Concert Debut of Sophie Braslau, Richmond, 
Va. 

“The surprise of the evening was Sophie Braslau. A singer 
unknown to Richmond, even by reputation. Practically un- 
heralded, engaged at the last moment, she appeared without 
airs or artificial graces and, by the sheer beauty of her exquisite 
singing became a sort of a contralto Gluck to Richmond in one 
too brief evening. 

“She sang first the familiar ‘Che faro senza Euridice’ from 
Orfeo’ as it has never been sung here before in my day. With 
a voice of purest contralto in quality, she runs down with the 
profundity of Homer, and without the conspicuous breathing 
that marred that great contralto work last season, and yet 
ascended the scale with consummate ease and with a_remark- 
ably even tone.” 


Telegram from Richmond: 


Owe much to you for great success tonight 
Sophie Braslau 


From Lockport: 


Did justice to you. Success. 


Sophie Braslau 


Audience with me. 








How some great singers and musi- 
cians endorse Mr. Buzzi-Peccia. 


From ALMA GLUCK 
My dear Young Lady: 


The only teacher 1 know whom I can recommend 
in New York is my teacher, Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, 33 
West 67th St. Cordially yours, Alma Gluck. 


From MME. SEMBRICH .- 


l am very pleased to hear that you have engaged 
Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, whom I have recommended to 
you. Mr. Buzzi-Peccia combines the rare qualities 
of an excellent singing teacher and very talented 


Marcella Sembrich. 


From CARUSO 


New York, February 4, 1905. 

My Dear Buzz:-Peccia—The bearer of this note 
isa young lady who desires to study seriously the 
vocal art placement of voice, enunciation and ar- 
tistic diction with which you are so familiar. 

I am sure that under your guidance her success 
will be assured, for in these days, alas, the vocal 
art is taught, generally, ina very superficial manner 
and often hurried. I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing you because I know with how much love and 
interest you teach our bel canto. 

I am your dear friend, E. Caruso. 


From EDOUARD DE RESZKE 


In answer to your inquiry, I have much pleasure 
in stating that Mr. Buzzi-Peccia is a singing teacher 
par excellence whom I can highly recommend to 
you. I am confident that he will meet with great 


Edouard de Reszke. 


composer. 


success here. 














ence. 

Mr. Buzzi-Peccia says—‘‘At that time to be 
recognized as a competent teacher was not an 
easy matter. No singer would trust the 
teacher unless he could give some practical 
results. The success of the pupil was the sole 
— by which a teacher could advertise him- 
self. 

By his pupils I mean the REAL PUPILS 
whom he has taken from the very beginning 
to the stage. Not like the so-calied ‘‘im- 
provers’’ who give points to artists who have 
been singing for years before the public and 
with success. 

It was a hard test but at the same time just; 
because a vocal teacher cannot be improvised 
at once; no matter what good qualities he may 
possess for the purpose. 

Vocal teaching is not a’ positive science that 
one may acquire from books. It is an intui- 
tional science; to wit: the combined study of 
the physiological, and physical powers of the 
pupil and his artistic capabilities. 

Rossini once said that the singer must 
possess three things: Voice, Voice, Voice. I 
would say that the teacher also must possess 
three things: Experience, Experience, Experi- 
ence. Like a good doctor he must understand 
where the trouble is and how tocureit. That 
is what sensible pupils need if they wish to be 
successful. 








A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


From VERDI 
Maestro A. Buzzi-Peccia has attained the highest 


eminence as a composer of symphonies as well as 
lyric music. Here in Milan he is pursuing his 
profession as vocal master with the greatest suc- 
cess. He will be useful to art. Guiseppe Verdi. 


From ARRIGO BOITO 


I am happy the occasion is presented to me to 
manifest the great esteem I have for Maestro 
Buzzi-Peccia. He holds a very notable place 
among the greatest musicians of Italy. He re- 
ceived the traditions of the beautiful Italian art of 
singing from his father and has produced many 


Arrigo Boito. 


eminent pupils. 


From GIACOMO PUCCINI 
I have the honor to confirm by this letter the 
well-known ability of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia as a 
musician and vocal teacher. Giacomo Puccini. 


From LEONCAVALLO 
Dear Friend:—I recommend to you very highly 
Miss Storchio (prima donna at La Scala); kindly 
teach her the part of Nedda in my Pagliacci. 
Your best friend, R. Leoncavallo. 








STUDIOS: No. 33 WEST 67th STREET 
New York City 
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ALMA GLUCK 


Lake George, 1915 


To my dearest Maestro, Signor Buzzi-Peccia: 
With affectionate thoughts! ALMA GLUCK 


Press notices of Alma Gluck after her debut at 
the Metropolitan (1909) and concerts up to 
1913. 


Great Success of Buzzi-Peccia Pupil 


Alma Gluck, the young and talented pupil of the well known 
singing master, Signor Buzzi-Peccia, recently made her metro- 
politan debut at the New Theater with great success and 

thereby refuted the erroneous theory that it is necessary for 
one to have a European schooling in order to succeed 


Signor Buzzi-Peccia has every reason to be proud of his 
pupil. The press, as may be seen from the appended notices, 
was unanimous in its praise regarding her singing: 


Alma Gluck, who had the pleasing part of Sophie, revealed a 
pretty, light soprano and pleased the crowd so much with her 
performance of “Du gai soleil’’ that she aroused one of the 
loudest demonstrations of approval of the evening.—New 


York Press. 


Alma Gluck, as the ingenue Sophie, showed unusual gifts 
as a coloratura soprano.—Morning Telegraph. 


Alma Gluck, dainty and pretty, has a sweet, flexible voice 
which she uses artistically, and as Sophie was buoyant and 
nettlesome, and made a decidedly pleasant impression, in 
marked contrast to the general gloom.—The World. 


As the Happy Shade in Gluck’s “Orfeo”’: 

“The exquisite art which Alma Gluck again disclosed is a 
performance which still remains the most touching and perfect 
piece of vocalization she has put to her credit.”—Henry E 


Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune. 


As Mimi in Puccini's “La Boheme”’: 

“Alma Gluck singing of Mimi at the Metropolitan (with 
Caruso) not only acquitted herself with credit but won her 
audience.’’—Charles | oe Meltzer in the New York Ameri 
can 


Compared to Pattil 


‘Madame Alma Gluck was the star of the Symphony Or 
chestra concert in Massey Hall, and she confirmed all the 
favorable impressions formed of her last season. There is 
no singer before the public with more of the Patti tonal quality 
of voice.”’-—Toronto (Canada) World. 


A Marvelous London Triumph 
(Compared to Melba) 


Alma Gluck’s greatness as a lieder singer, was immediately 
recognized in London. The following extracts show that the 
velvety voiced Gluck scored a marvelous triumph: 

‘Miss Gluck is possessed of a voice of delightful quality, has 
technical ability to use it in a prt fectly musicianly manner, 
and further, is obviously one of those fortunate beings who 
are born with temperament. London Standard, June 16, 
1913. 

“The voice was wholly beautiful and of luscious quality 
Each note was round and pure; each easily, naturally produced 
and, the diction irreproachable.”’ ee Daily Mail, June 


16, 1913. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


The American Singing Teacher 
who has produced so many 
artists now famous in 


OPERA and CONCERT 


Pups. taught from the beginning 


to the final preparation for the -. 





concert or operatic stage. 


OPERA CLASSES NOW FORMING 


Address: L. Lilly, Secretary 
6 East 81st St.. New York 
Tel. Lenox 687 
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In every home that has a talking machine 
there are ardent admirers of the 
artof EVAN WILLIAMS. (Mil- 
lions of his records have been sold 
in the last ten years.) 


For the local manager of a recital by 
EVAN WILLIAMS this means an 
almost unlimited public upon which 
to draw for patronage. 





The tremendous popularity of EVAN 
VVILLIAMS means substantial box 
office receipts and an eminently 
satisfied audience. 
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Management 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street 
New York 
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Cincinnati to Have Eventful Season of 








Record Number of Performances 
Will Be Given by Visiting 
Companies with Star Casts— 
Symphony Concert Seats 
Practically Sold Out—Masse- 
net’s Cantata to Be Heard 
First Time in America—Man- 
ager Byron to Present Leading 
Artists at Popular Pricés— 
Conservatory of Music to 
Have Jubilee Celebration — 
Unique Chamber Recitals Will 
Introduce Novelties — Score 
of Renowned Virtuosi and 


Singers Booked by Local Or- 


ganizations 


INCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 9.—Never 
in the history of the city have so many 
concerts been scheduled, or so many 
famous artists booked, in a single season. 
Not even in the palmy days of Theodore 
Thomas was musical enthusiasm aroused 
to so high a pitch. A number of operatic 
performances will be given by the Cin- 
cinnati and the Ellis opera companies. 
Artists who will appear in Cincinnati this 
winter with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Ernst Kunwald, conductor, 
will include Fritz, Kreisler,Pablo Casals, 
Eddy Brown, Emil Heerman, Josef Hof- 
mann, Ruth Deyo, Carl Friedberg, Yo- 





Cincinnati Music in a Nutshell 


Triennial May Festivals 

Symphony Orchestra 

Season of Opera 

Two Nationally Known Musical Schools 
and a score of smaller conservatories 

Half a dozen choral organizations 

A children’s chorus 

Numerous Chamber Music Organiza- 
tions and Student Orchestra 

Summer Music in the Parks 

General Artist Courses 

Music Instruction in the Public Schools 

Large Music Hall 











landa Méré, Melanie Kurt, Julia Culp 
and Anna Case. Among the less well- 
known works which the orchestra will 
play will be the following: 


Carpenter’s “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator’; Debussy’s “La Mer’’; Klose’s “Elfen- 
reigen”; Loeffier’s “Pagan Poem” with Miss 
Deyo at the piano; Mahler’s Fifth Symphony ; 
Schénherg’s Symphonic Poem ‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande”’: “Romantic Suite,” Reger (in 
memoriam); Bruckner Symphony No. : 2 E 
Major; Dvorak’s “Slavic Rhapsody No. 3”; 
Glazounow symphonic poem, “Le _ Prin- 
temps”; Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem, 
“Francesca Da Rimini’: symphonic poem 
“The Swan of Tuonela,”’ Sibelius. 


Four Tours for Orchestra 


The series of ten popular concerts of 
the orchestra shares the splendid promise 
of the symphony series, as the house has 
been practically sold .out since the first 
of October. Four large tours will be 
made, during which thirty concerts will 
be played. Of these the most important 
is the January tour, when the orchestra 
plays in New York, Boston and a num- 
ber of other important cities in the East. 

Mark Byron, Jr., whose recent achieve- 
ments in the managerial field have been 
such as to promise repeated success, is 
planning an interesting series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts throughout the win- 
ter. Mr. Byron proposes to present art- 
ists at popular prices. The first concert 
will be held Nov. 26, when Helen Stanley, 
soprano, and Harold Bauer, pianist, will 
appear in a joint recital at Music Hall. 
On Dec. 10, Olga Samaroff, pianist, and 
Emilio Gogorza, baritone, will present a 
program; Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pian- 
ist, and Albert Spalding, American 
violinist, will appear on Jan. 7. Mr. 
Byron will also bring Frieda Hempel and 
Maud Powell. 

Other concerts which Mr. Byron has 
arranged are the recital of John McCor- 
mack, the Irish tenor, at Music Hall, Oct. 
24; a joint recital of Helen Plaut, so- 
prano, and Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, Jan. 
16, at Emery Auditorium, and the Ballet 





Culp String Quartet (Left to Right): 


chestra. 


Russe with Nijinsky, Jan. 30. A concert 
will be given in the Gibson House ball- 
room by Mrs. Mary Conrey Thuman, so- 
prano, and Alma Beck, contralto, who 
will present a program of Louis Victor 
Saar songs, Oct. 19. The composer will 
be at tHe piano. 


Two Opera Nights 


J. H. Thuman’s first offering will be 
two performances by the Ellis Opera 
Company in Music Hall. On Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 3, Geraldine Farrar will be 
heard as Carmen, others in the cast being 
Lucien Muratore as Don José, and Clar- 
ence Whitehill as the Toreador. On Nov. 4 
“Trovatore” will be given with Emmy 
Destinn, Louise Homer, Morgan Kingston 
and Giovanni Polese. These two per- 
formances will be given under the 
auspices of the Cincinnati Grand Opera 
Company, of which Clifford Shinkle is 
president and J. Herman Thuman man- 
ager. Another important venture of Mr. 
Thuman is his artist series, to be given 
in Music Hall on the following dates: 
Nov. 17, Mischa Elman, violinist; Nov. 
28, Paderewski, and Dec. 5, Alma Gluck 
and Paul Reimers. 

During Christmas week at Music Hall, 
the New York Hippodrome’s “Hip, Hip, 


: 
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J. Herman Thuman, One of the Success- 
ful Concert Managers of Cincinnati. 


Hooray!” will appear, Sousa and his 
band being a feature. 

For January the Boston National 
Opera Company will present Mascagni’s 
“Tris” with the Japanese prima donna, 
Tamaki Miura; Puccini’s “Tosca,” 


“Faust,” with Mardones and Maggie 
Teyte, and Giordano’s “Andrea Chénier”’ 
as the final performance. 


Musicians Who Are Doing Much to Sustain Cincin- 

natis Name as a Music Center. No. 1—The 
Siegmund 
Culp, First Violin; Ernest Pack, Second Violin; 
Walter Heermann, ’Cello, and Carl Wunderle, 
Viola. No. 2—Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Kline Roberts, Manager of the Cincinnati Or- 


No. 3—- 


For February Mr. Thuman has ar- 
ranged a series“ of chamber concerts 
which are to be played in the ball-room 
of the Gibson House. These are to in- 
clude Leo Ornstein, the pianist, other 
artists and a number of novelties in the 
matter of composition and in the com- 
bination of instruments. On March 8, 
Fritz Kreisler will appear in Music Hall, 
and on April 12, Ysaye will give a re- 
cital. 


Miss Tracey’s Enterprise 


Early in November Minnie Tracey, 
who has been re-engaged at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, will give for the first 
time in America a performance of Masse- 
net’s “Le Bois d’Amaranthe,” a cantata 
for four selo voices, which she sang at 
the Salle Gaveau in Paris with Lucy 
Arbell, Muratore and Dinh Gilly with 
Massenet at the piano. Miss Tracey has 
in her possession the copy of the work 
which Massenet gave her. Being unable 
to obtain copies of it in America for 
her pupils, who will sing it (one Eastern 
publisher to whom she wrote for copies 
informed her the work did not exist) she 
has been obliged to have the parts 
copied. 


Plan Jubilee Concerts 


The present season is to be an impor- 
tant one in the annals of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music as it is to wit- 
ness the fiftieth anniversary of this in- 
stitution. Under the guiding genius of 
Clara Bauer and later of Bertha Bauer 
the Conservatory has become one of the 
most important schools of the country. 
The enrollment this year is by several 
hundred the largest in the history of the 
institution. 

Elaborate plans are being made by 
Miss Bauer and the faculty for the 
proper observance of the jubilee. A 
number of distinguished graduates of 
the school who have attained distinc- 
tion in their chosen professions are 
to return and assist in the celebration. 
A series of fine orchestral concerts is 
to be given in Emery Auditorium. The 
dates for three of these concerts are 
March 6, March 13 and March 20. Two 
concerts are also scheduled for children, 
to be given by the Conservatory orches- 
tra. 

Jean Ten Have, the brilliant French 
violinist, recently added to the faculty 
of the Conservatory, will make his 
American début in a recital in Emery 
Auditorium Oct. 20. Mr. Ten Have is 
also organizing a quartet which will ap- 
pear in several concerts in this and other 
cities, 

The first concert of the Matinée Musi- 
cale takes place Dec. 7, when Louis 





Graveure, the baritone, will appear. 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
in their two-piano recital will give the 
program Jan. 31, while the final conceri, 
March 20, will be by Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, and Cornelius Van Vleet, ’cellist. 
Two concerts contributed by local mem- 
bers of the club have not been arranged. 
a dates for these are Jan. 11 and 
“eb. 23. 


Orpheus to Mark Birthday 


The present year is to be a notable 
one also for the Orpheus Club of Cin- 
cinnati, which will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Edwin Glover has 
guided its destinies for several years with 
ever-increasing success. The soloists 
who will assist the club this season will 
be Paul Althouse, who comes Dec. 7; Ar- 
thur Middleton, Feb. 15, and Grace 
Kerns, soprano, April 26. Charles 
Young is accompanist. The concerts are 
given at Emery Auditorium. Among the 
American compositions to be given by 
Mr. Glover will be Werrenrath’s “Cava- 
lier Song,” Stebbin’s “A Song of the 
Sea,” and Prutting’s “The American 
Flag.” 

The music department of the Cincin- 
nati Woman’s Club has this season a 
more ambitious program than ever. This 
department will give the regular series 
of ten concerts by the best talent in the 
city. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club the Culp String Quartet has given 
two successful seasons of concerts, and 
negotiations are under way to re-engage 
the quartet for the ensuing season. This 
organization is winning great success in 
the Middle West, to which its activities 
are at present limited, owing to the fact 
that the four musicians are all members 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

The Bach Society of Cincinnati has 
begun the study of several new works for 
performance at the next annual celebra- 
tion of the master’s birthday in March. 
The present officers of the society are: 
President, Emma Roedter ; vice-president, 
Louis Ehrgott; secretary, Louis Schwe- 
bel; treasurer, Mrs. Susan M. Bohlmann; 
directors, Pier Tirindelli, Mrs. Kather- 
ine C. Bennett, Lino Mattioli and Theo- 
dore Bohlmann. A. K. HILLHOUSE. 





Gayle Burlingame Bringing Four Artists 
to Altoona, Pa. 


ALTOONA, PA., Oct. 5.—Four artists 
will appear at the Mishler Theater this 
season under the direction of Gayle Bur- 
lingame, of Harrisburg, Pa. Mme. Jo- 
hanna Gadski comes Nov. 2, Leopold 
Godowsky, Dec. 7; Eugen Ysaye, Jan. 
11, and Mary Garden, March 8. 
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ZIEGLER 


INSTITUTE 
OF 


NORMAL 
SINGING 


Incorporated by the 
New York State 
Board of Regents, 


1425 Broadway— 
Metropolitan Opera 


T 
One of the Studios at the Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. House, New York 


COMPLETE COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF SINGING AND IN DRAMATIC ART 


Instructors :-— ° 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, voice 
Mr. Joseph Pasternack, opera. 


Assisted by 
fourteen of the best American and European teachers. 


All Graduates made self-supporting by means of the voice. 








ZIEGLER 
Concert 
Quartette 
and 
Soloists 
open for 
engagements 





Summer Home of Ziegler Institute, Brookfield Centre, Conn. 
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The Organist Who Would Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New York churches 
today owe their appointments to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 





This unique school which offers a faculty and facilities 
for study not equaled by any 
other similar institution in 
America, aids its students to 
secure the best available 
positions. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT 
THE SCHOOL 


ORGAN 


Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Orchestration 
Proof-Reading of Music 
Keyboard Work 
Accompanying 
Choir Directing 
Organ Tuning 
Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
Etc., etc. 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director, 44 'W. 12th St., New York 
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STATE FESTIVALS BEGIN INDIANAPOLIS SEASON 











Pageant, Oratorio and Opera 
Performances to Mark Cele- 
bration of Indiana Centennial 
—Fine Artists in Talbot Ser- 
ies— Iwo Notable Events Un- 
der Auspices of D. A. R.— 
Matinée Musicale Continues 
to Furnish Music for Public 
Schools — Noted Soloists 
Scheduled to Appear 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 9.—A ré- 
sumé of the musical attractions 
booked for Indianapolis indicates that 
the public is promised a goodly share of 
some of the world’s foremost artists and 
musical organizations. The loyalty of the 
usual concert habitués, together with the 
increasing number of music-lovers, ought 
to make good attendance a certainty. 
The vast crowds, numbering from five 
to seven thousand persons, who attended 
gala performances at the Coliseum dur- 
ing the past season, offer sufficient 
grounds for so believing. 


Increased Interest in Orchestra 


It is safe to state that the closest in- 
terest for the season at hand is centered 
in the Indianapolis Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alexander’ Ernestinoff. 
Early in the spring, at the conclusion of 
the year’s series of concerts, some of the 
prominent and _ public-spirited women 
voluntarily undertook the management 
of this organization, gladly giving their 
time toward propagating the musical 
stimulus of Indianapolis, and also estab- 
lishing a guarantee fund. In this noble 
work they have met with success. The 
board of governors is composed of the 
following: 


Mrs. Geo. C. Hitt, president; Mrs. Hugh 
McGibney, vice-president; Mrs. Edward B 
Birge, secretary; Mrs. Henry Kahn, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Oscar D. Bohlen, Mrs. D. M. 
Parry. Mrs. Henry Schurmann and Anna 
May Johnson, 


There is an advisory committee of nine 
prominent business men. The orchestra 
of about sixty-five members is the out- 
come of a plan started six years ago 
when the orchestra concerts were run on 
a cooperative basis. These popular con- 
certs were given on the second Sunday 
of each month for the small fee of 25 
cents, and filled the Murat Theater, mak- 
ing the début season a veritable triumph. 
Leading citizens came forth to provide a 
sufficient sum for the maintenance of 
these concerts. 


May Have Women in Orchestra 


Some changes in the personnel of the 
orchestra are under consideration. It 
may be necessary in strengthening the 
violin section to admit some of the city’s 
leading women violinists. The dates of 
the concerts are as follows: 


- Oct. 8, celebrating centennial day, Pasquale 
fallarico, pianist, soloist; Nov. 5, Yvonne ads 





Indianapolis Season at a Glance 


Seven choruses. 


Three hundred and twenty-five music 
teachers. 


Sem:-monthly orchestral concerts. 
Indiana State Centennial Festival. 


Boston Opera Company perform- 
ances. 


Four Mannerchor Club concerts. 


Five Ora B. Talbot course concerts. 
Musikverein programs. 


People’s Concert Association con- 
certs. 


Mendelssohn Choir concerts. 
Ladies’ Matinée Musicale activities. 


Two performances sponsored b 
D. A, R. r 











Tréville, coloratura soprano, soloist: Dec. 10, 


American day, Marie Dawson Morell, violin- 
ist, soloist; Dec. 17, “The Messiah,” People’s 
Chorus under the direction of E. B. Birge, 
soloist not yet engaged: Jan. 14, Russian 
Day; Feb. 11, Wagner Day, soloist, Llora 
Hoffman, soprano: Mar. 11, children’s pro- 
z£ram with a public rehearsal at Caleb Mills 
Hall on the afternoon of the preceding dav 
Apr. 8, Festival program, not yet completed 


_ The Indiana State centennial festivi- 
ties, continuing for a fortnight from 
Oct. 2 to Oct. 15. will usher in the 
musical season. The pageants will be 
held in Riverside Park, when the In- 
dianapolis Orchestra, augmented for the 
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Some Leading Figures in Indianapolis Musical Life and the Scene of Numerous 


Meetings. 


Local Events. No. 1—Hollenbeck Hall in 
Y. W. C. A. Building in Demand by Local and Visiting Artists and Used by Ladies’ Matinée Musicale for Fortnightly 


No. 2—Ida Gray Scott, Manager of Bureau of Musical Artists. No. 3—Local Musicians, Left to Right: 


Hugh McGibney, Glenn Friermood, Adolph H. Schellschmidt, Leslie Peck, Christian F. Martins, Arthur G. Monninger, 


Kenneth Rose. 


No. 4—Perceval Owen, Director Mendelssohn Choir. No. 


dianapolis Orchestra and Musikverein 


occasion, will play the special music writ- 
ten by Dr. Charles D. Campbell, of In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Dr. Campbell will conduct. The Boston 
Opera Company with the total forces, 
numbering 275, will present three operas 
at the close of the celebration. The 
operas scheduled are “Andrea Chénier,” 
“Tris,” and “Faust.” On Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 15, Verdi’s “Requiem” will 
be given by 800 singers of the various 
singing societies of Indianapolis with 
the assistance of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, under the management of Max 
Rabinoff. The soloists will be Maria 
Gay, Luisa Villani, Giovanni Zentello and 
José Mardones. 


Mannerchor Club Concerts 


The most notable group of artists is 
that to be brought here by the members 
of the Mannerchor, who, under the di- 
rection of Rudolf Heyne, will be heard 
in four club concerts assisted by solo- 
ists. The chorus will present four art- 
ists’ concerts. Members only will be ad- 
mitted to these private concerts, held in 
the Mannerchor Hall. The dates are as 


follows: 

Dec. 5, Flonzaley Quartet; Jan. 15, Pablo 
Casals, cellist, with his wife, Susan Metcalf- 
Casals, soprano; Feb. 5, Julia Claussen, so- 


prano; Apr. 16, Mrs. Arthur G. Monninger, 
pianist, of Indianapolis. Artists assisting in 
the club concerts: Mrs. Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, soprano, of New York, Mrs. Jean 
McCormick, contralto, of Indianapolis and 
Allan Hinckley, baritone, of New York, on 


Nov. 24; Tilly Koenen, Dec. 31, and Christine 


Miller, Mar. 9. 


For the final concert on May 4 the 
soloist has not yet been selected. 

For the eighteenth season of the con- 
cert series, under the direction of Mrs. 
Ona B. Talbot, five excellent attractions 
are assured. These are Oct..19, Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, with Bernard Altschuler as 
’cello soloist; Nov. 23, Ignace Paderew- 


ski; Feb. 8, Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor 
(return engagement b yrequest) ; Mar. 8, 
Emmy Destinn and assisting artists; 
April 12, Mischa Elman. 

The Musikverein, under the direction 
of Alexander Ernestinoff, will present 
its usual concerts, for the first of which 
Carl Jérn has been engaged. No defi- 
nite plans have reached completion for 
the remaining season. Mrs. S. L. Kiser 
retains her post as accompanist. 

The People’s Concert Association has 
combined with the Church Federation, 
and presents a course of four concerts 
and three lectures to be given in Caleb 
Mills Hall. John Rauch, who succeeds 
H. H. Rice as manager, announces the 
following musical attractions: Oct. 16, 
Emilio De Gogorza; Dec. 6, Josie and 
Marie Kryl; Jan. 6, March 2, Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano, and concert company; 
March 23, Kneisel Quartet. The usual 
prices, twenty-five and fifty cents, will 
prevail at these concerts. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, directed by 
Percival Owen, enters upon its second 
season. This organization, made up of 
125 of the leading soloists of the various 
churches of the city, will occupy an im- 
portant place in the musical life here. 
Most of the works are sung a cappella. 
Rehearsals began Sept. 12 in preparation 
for the first concert to be given in Janu- 
ary with Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler as 
soloist. Final arrangements for the 
other concerts have not been completed. 


Provide Music for Schools 


The Ladies’ Matinée Musicale opens 
its fortieth-season on Wednesday after- 
noon, Oct. 11, in observance of the usual 
President’s Day. An event of no little 
importance in the history of President’s 
Day in this society is the appearance of 
some former active member who has 
earned a national or international repu- 
tation. This year the club presents Mil- 


5—Alexander Ernestinoff, Director In- 


dred Dilling, the harpist. Novel attrac- 
tions are features of the year’s outline. 
A program anticipated with great inter- 
est is the one to be given by Edgar Still- 
man Kelley and his wife, members of the 
faculty of Western College of Oxford, 
Ohio, on “American Composer’s” Day. 
Besides the fortnightly meetings held on 
Wednesday afternoons in Hollenbeck 
Hall, the active members responded to 
the extension work which is providing 
various public schools with a program 
by three members twice a year. There 
are sixteen teams of three members each 
doing this educational work. The of- 
ficers of the club are: 


Mrs. Henry Schurmann, president; Mrs. S 
L.. Kiser, vice-president; Mrs. F. T. Eden 
harter, recording secretary ; Anna May John 
son, corresponding secretary and Ida B 
Sweenie, treasurer, 


The Harmonie Club, with an increased 
membership, will continue the study of 
opera. 

The Sunday afternoon gallery tolks 
by an artist of the Herron Art Institute 
will be followed by a short musical pro- 
gram in Sculpture Court. Mrs. Hugh 
McGibney will be in charge of these 
events. 


Two Gala Events by D. A. R. 


Among the season’s elite events will 
be the two performances given under 
the auspices of the Caroline Scott Har- 
rison Chapter of the D. A. R. at the 
Murat Theater, when the Pavley-Oukra- 
insky ballet, assisted by an orchestra of 
twenty-five musicians of the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra, under the direction of 
Theodore Stier, will appear in a splendid- 
ly arranged program of solo and group 
dances. Miss Yarman, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Company, will have a 
place on the program. Special interest 
will be taken in the début of one of the 
dancers, Ruth Austin of Indianapolis. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 
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KATHRYN PLATT 
Q America’s leading con- if G U N N 
cert and oratorio tenor 
has already begun what sate 
promises to be his most Violinist 
successful season. 
(In response to many in- 
a | quiries Mr. Beddoe an- — 
DAN BEDDOE & nounces that he will 
‘ B accept a limited number 1915-16 
THE WELSH TENOR of pupils preparing 
for the concert stage. ania 
Personal address Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
414 West 121st Street | entien NY 
930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn,N. Y. 
New York Tel. 5472 W. Bedford 
Management: Criterion Musical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, 
ew York 
LAURA 
sé > 9? OPRANO 
Poéte prends ton luth , 
de Musset Wins Success at Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Festival 
FREDERIC "Rejoice Greatly’ and ‘1 Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth,’ prob- 
ably the most keenest anticipated of 
HOFFMAN the solo numbers, were made to 
reflect their full measure of joy and 
promise by Miss Combs.”’ 
BARITONE —Spartanburg “Herald.” 
“Miss Combs was in_ splendid 
P f voice and sang Fig 4 the 7 
rrograms oO light that es r seemingly 
ALEXANDER 8 diekilane pT ses a shaguaiaie. 
OLD FOLK SONGS Her encore, ‘Snowflakes,’ given to 
WURZBURGER harp accompaniment, was a gra- 
, ; cious reminder of her song recital 
PIANIST with Lute Accompaniment held this winter.” | 
‘ “ . . —Spartanburg “Herald.” 
Season 1916-1917 in French—German—Italian—Russian—English 
Address: 62 Chicago Boulevard P 
- aie ersonal Ad 32 ; Address 
Detroit, Michigan ort dress: 355 State Street Albany 92 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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More Than $100,000 Spent Yearly on Music 


in Washington 

















Thirteen Orchestral Concerts, 
Twenty Recitals by Thirty 
Artists and Seasons of Opera 
and Ballet Already in View 
for Music-Lovers of the 
National Capital, with Many 
Other Interesting Events to 
Be Announced Later 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—The 

capital of the nation promises a 
most brilliant musical season, which has 
already begun and, according to schedule, 
will extend into April, with local affairs 
continuing a month or more longer. Thir- 
teen orchestral concerts, twenty recitals, 
presenting more than thirty artists, and 
a season of grand opera are seeking and 
receiving the support of the public, and 
there will be other events to be an- 
nounced later. Because Washington does 
not maintain a symphony orchestra of its 
own, the statement is frequently made 
that the national capital is not musical; 
but surely the amount of money that a 
city spends on its music speaks for its 
musical culture. In this connection it 
is possible to report that the combined 
efforts of Mrs. Wilson-Greene and T. Ar- 


thur Smith, the local managers who have 
brought artists to the city for a number 





Music-Purveyors to the Nation’s 
Capital 

Four Concert Managers (Symphonic 
and Operatic Attractions, Ballet and 
Artist. Courses). 

Twenty Clubs, Choruses and 
mental Organizations. 

Six Music Schools. 

200 Music Teachers. 


Instru- 











of years, represent more than $100,000 
spent in music in a single season. This 
is a conservative figure, but it will serve 
to contradict erroneous statements. This 
amount does not include money spert for 
concerts and recitals by local artists and 
clubs. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene bas this to say on 
the subject: “I think Washington will 
have the biggest season musically ever 
known in the history of the city. I have 
heard much to the effect that the capital 
is not musical, but that is because people 
know little about it. I know of what | 
speak when I say that no other city of 
its size has supported music as we have. 
At six concerts I have made use of every 
available extra seat in the auditorium as 
well as filled the stage with seats. For 
eleven years the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has completely sold out with a 
waiting list each year. My artists’ 
course for this season had an exception- 
ally large subscription before advertising 
began, with evidence of being a sold-out 
course when it opens. Yet people say we 
are not musical!” 








1827 Belmont Road, Washington, D.C. 
Teachers of Fletcher Method and Piano 
Mrs. E. R. Hendley 
Mildred Rider Mrs. H. C. Karr 


: Pianoforte teachers 
Havrath Brainard Henry R. Kaspar 


Miss Mary A. Cryder 


TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
Phone North 6700 I911 N Street 
Washington, D. C. 


Concert Oratorio Recital 


GERTRUDE LYONS 


Lyric Soprano 
Special program of Children 


American Composers 
The Windsor, Apt. 101 Washington, D. C 


Songs by 





Franceska Kaspar Lawson 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Song Recital 
‘“‘With intonation always true, the fair 
artist reveled in high notes of wondrous 


charm, though her middie register was equally 
remarked for tonal purity.’’ 


Birmingham, Ala., Age Herald, Dec. 13, 1915 











170 Rhode Island Ave., 
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D. C., 
Who Has Been Bringing 
Artists to the Capital City for More 
Than a Decade, Managing the Phila- 


T. Arthur Smith, Washington, 
Manager, 


delphia Orchestra, New York Sym- 
phony and “Ten Star” Series 


Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s attractions will 
include the usual course of five concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
the National Theater, on Tuesday after- 
noons, Oct. 31, Nov. 28, Jan. 2, Feb. 13 
and March 13. The soloists with the Bos- 
ton Symphony will include Mme. Emmy 
Destinn, Fritz Kreisler and others to be 
announced. As usual, the house is prac- 
tically sold out before the sale opens. 

Other concerts under Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene’s management will be the Artists’ 
Course, third season, including Dec. 1, 
Paderewski; Jan. 9, Mme. Alma Gluck; 
Jan. 23, Elena Gerhardt and Efrem Zim- 
balist, joint recital; Feb. 27, Mme. Schu- 


WILSON GREENE 
School of Music 


Located in the finest residential part of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, 
dramatic art, languages, BEnglish literature. 
classic dancing and accompanying. Mr. and 
“Mrs. Greene are the musical leaders of Wash- 
ington. Inquiries solicited only from earnest 
students with the best social and financial 
references. Special course in Public School 
Music. 

Note—Voice department under the direction 
cf Thomas Evans Greene, the well-known 
tenor. Catalog. 


2601-2647 Connecticut Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 















































No. 1—Gertrude Lyons, Lyric Soprano 
and Manager and Director of the 
Cecilia Concert Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. No. 2—Mrs. Kate Wilson- 
Greene, Washington’s Leading Musi- 
cal Manager, and One of the Principal 
Managers of the South. (Photo by 
Edmonston.) No. 3—W. C. O’Con- 
nor, Who Is Managing a Local Wash- 
ington Artist Course and Student-Art- 
ist Course at Studio Hall 


mann-Heink; March 27, Kneisel Quartet 
and Mme. Olga Samaroff, joint recital. 
Other concerts will include Fritz Kreis- 
les, Nov. 16; Mischa Elman, Jan. 30; 
Ysaye and Godowsky, joint recital, 
March 2; Mary Garden, Jan. 23, and two 
recitals by John McCormack, Feb. 9 and 
April 13. The season will also include 
four performances of opera by the Bos- 
ton-National Opera Company, and a 
series of subscription musicales with solo- 
ists to be announced. 

The Ballet Russe will appear under 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s management for 
three nights, Nov. 20, 21 and 22 at the 
Belasco Theater. 


“Ten Star Concert Series” 


T. Arthur Smith is offering to musical 
Washington a galaxy of artists in every 
musical field and from every country. 
His announcement for the Ten Star Con- 
cert Series has surprised local music- 
lovers in that these ten performances are 
offered for subscription prices ranging 
from $5 to $10. The dates for this series 
are Oct. 27, Nov. 10 and 24, Dec. 8, Jan. 
5 and 26, Feb. 2 and 16 and March 16 
and 30. The artists engaged to appear 
will include Frances Alda, soprano of the 


Metropolitan Opera; Frank La Forge, 
pianist and composer; Paul Althouse, 
American tenor of the Metropolitan 


Opera; Mme. Leginska, the pianist; Julia 
Culp, lieder singer; Coenraad V. Bos, 
pianist; Anna Case, American soprano 
of the Metropolitan; Charles Gilbert 


Spross, pianist-co.aposer; Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist; Julia Heinrich, soprano of 
the Metropolitan; Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone; Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist; Ossip 


A City That Supports Good 
Music Staunchly — Local 
Managers Announce Elabo- 
rate Ccurses—Clubs, Choral 
and Instrumental Organiza- 
tions Demonstrate Washing- 
ton’s Strength in Both Quan- 
tity and Quality of Local 
Talent 


Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Eddy Brown, vio- 
linist; Helen Stanley, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company; Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Modest Altschuler 
conducting and Emma Roberts as soloist; 
Lucy Kates, soprano, and Theo Karle, 
tenor. 

In speaking of this series Mr. Smith 
had this to say: “This is something I} 
have always wanted to give Washington, 
a series in which the most costly seats 
would come within the range of the stu- 
dent, teacher and those who wish to be 
entertained by music. When I an- 
nounced last year that only the hearty 
codperation of the public would make 
these successful and extend the series 
into this season, I freely confess Wash- 
ington arose to my call better than I had 
hoped, and for this season the advance 
sale has already been extraordinary. In 
the Ten Star Series I feel I have helped 
the Capital City in a broader way than 
in any other series I have handled be- 
cause I have gone out of the beaten paths 
for support, gone among the school teach- 
ers, the business men, the clerks and the 
homes. I secured subscribers whom I 
have never had on my list before. Some 
of these came last year out of curiosity, 
and these were among the first to sub- 
scribe for this year’s series.” 

Mr. Smith is also managing the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in a series of five con- 
certs on the following dates: Nov. 14, 
Dec. 12, Jan. 16, Feb. 6 and March 20. 
The soloists to appear with this organi- 
ation will be Efrem Zimbalist, Elena 
Gerhardt, Alma Gluck and Olga Samar- 
off. Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is a favorite with 
Washingtonians. As usual, he will re- 
serve one concert in which the orchestra 
will give the entire program. 

Another organization to appear under 
the management of Mr. Smith is the 
New York Symphony, which will give a 
series of three concerts on Dec. 5, Jan. 9 
and Feb. 7. The soloists with the or- 
chestra will be Harold Bauer, Julia 
Claussen and Josef Hofmann. 


Assisting Local Talent 


A new manager has established him- 
self in Washington in the person of C. 
W. O’Connor, who, as the director of 
Studio Hall, will give several musical 
series during the season. Mr. O’Connor 





[Continued on page 86] 





Soloist this past season at 
the great Bach Festival, 
and with Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Philadel- 
| phia Orchestra and in re- 
| cital with prominent music 


| clubs. 
| Charles Trowbridge 


TITTMANN 


BASSO 
Recital 


Oratorio 





| Address Personally 
901 Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


| Mr. Tittmann is one of the best solo- 
| ists ever heard at a Bach Festival.— | 
| Globe, South Bethlehem. 

| No better bass voice for the interpre- 
| tation of Bach arias has been heard 
| at any of the Bach Festivals——Beth- 
| lehem Times 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra played 
before the largest audience of its 
career. Mr. Tittmann captivated his 
audience. He is the possessor of a 
big powerful voice and is altogether 
good to listen to—Detroit News. 
Tittmann has more than an unusual 
vocal endowment—he has the tem- 
perament and style of an experi- 
enced, mature artist—Phila. Record. 
(Appearance with Phila. Orchestra.) 
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will confine his efforts chiefly to local 
talent and in this way give Washington 
an opportunity of hearing its own as 
well as creating a local pride in its own 
achievements. Mr. O’Connor plans to 
give a weekly series of artists’ concerts 
and a weekly student-artist series. There 
will also be periodical Sunday musical 
teas, at which musicians will mingle in 
relaxation. Mr. O’Connor has had a 
stage career for the last seven years 
which embraces the fields of actor, pro- 
ducer and manager. He is the author 
of several successful musical vaudeville 
sketches and is the composer of several 
marches and songs. At Studio Hall he 
has surrounded himself with musicians 
from the “younger set,” who will assist 
him in his undertakings. Among these 
are Ethel Nobel Johnson, soprano; Al- 
warda Casselman, pianist; May Eleanor 
Smith, lecturer on theory and history of 
music, and Charlotte Louise Hogan, in- 
terpretative and classic dancer. 

Gertrude Lyons has stepped into the 
managerial field with the organization 
of the Cecilia Concert Company. The 
society is equipped to give individual re- 
citals, concerts by several artists, enter- 
tainments and musicales for fraternities, 
clubs, lodges and such organizations. 
Miss Lyons has gathered around her a 
company of about thirty, including sing- 
ers, instrumentalists, readers and danc- 
ers. The Cecilia Concert Company prom- 
ises to fill a need in Washington as well 
as in some of the near-by cities in which 
the manager has already made connec- 
tions. Miss Lyons herself is a lyric so- 
prano who will appear during the coming 
season with Clarence Eddy, the organist, 
in a Southern tour, as well as with sev- 
eral local organizations. 


Clubs and Choruses 


Local organizations will contribute 
much to the musical activities of Wash- 
ington. Prominent among these will be 
the Community Singing Society which 
promises a mid-winter and a short spring 
season of opera under the direction of 
Albert W. Harned. The Rubinstein Club, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Clarence 
B. Rheem, will be heard in several con- 
certs, assisted by visiting artists. This 
is a woman’s chorus of about 100 voices, 
which will be directed by Mrs. A. M. 
Blair. The Friday Morning Club, with 
membership of 300 local musicians, Mrs. 
Eugene Byrnes, president, will present a 
number of interesting programs and 
bring to the city several artists from out 
of town. The Washington Society of 
Fine Arts will conduct a series of lecture- 
recitals on “The Most Modern Songs,” by 
Nicholas Douty of Philadelphia, with 
Mary Eyre MacElree at the piano. The 
Oratorio Society with its co-directors, 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson and H. H. Free- 
man, will give two sacred performances, 
while the local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists promise several re- 
citals. The Arts Club of Washington 
has arranged for musical Sunday eve- 
nings twice a month, with informal mu- 
sic every Sunday at the club rooms. The 
Motet Choir, under the direction of Otto 
T. Simon, wiil be heard in Christmas and 
spring choral performances at which 
some compositions new to Washington 
audiences will be offered. 

In the educational field Washington 
music will receive an impetus through 
Hamline E. Cogswell, director of music 
of the public schools, who will offer the 
school orchestra and chorus in public per- 
formances. He will also present artists 
in recital before the students, and insist 
upon a high standard for pupils taking 
music as a major study. The Hendley 
School of Musical Education also prom- 
ises to make itself felt during the com- 
ing season. Mrs. Hendley will be as- 
sisted by Mildred Rider, Mrs. H. C. Karr, 
Henry R. Kaspar and Havrath Brainard 
of New York. 

Among the Washington artists who 
will be heard in other cities during the 
season are Franceska Kaspar Lawson, 
whose beautiful soprano has gained for 
her appearances in Chattanooga, Jeffer- 
son City and Johnson City, Tenn.; Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va.: Hanna More Academy, 
Md.; York, Pa.; Blackstone College, Va.; 
Winchester, Va., and elsewhere; Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann, whose basso won 
such high approval at the Bach Festival 
and who will be heard with orchestras 
and music clubs in other cities during 
add to the musical attractions of Wash- 
ington are Pearl Waugh, Felix Gar- 
the winter. Other local artists who will 


7iglia, Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, Mary 
Mignon Lamasure, 
Myron 


Helen Howe, Mrs. 


Hermann Rakemann, Whitney, 


Paul Bleyden, Claude Robeson and Eliza- 
beth Winston. Mary A. Cryder will offer 
several musical afternoons at which 
promising singers of the younger set will 
be heard. 


A City That Spends Money 


Washington is essentially an official 
and educational city. It is not a com- 
mercial city, nor is it a wealthy city from 
an internal viewpoint; but it is a city 
that spends money. Its residential pop- 
ulation is swollen during the year by 
several thousand official and social per- 
sonages and it is, therefore, a city into 
which much money is brought, making it 
able to support musical attractions more 
creditably than other cities of its size. 
Owing to its peculiar cultural, educa- 
tional, social and official make-up, only 
the concert manager who knows the city 
by years of experience may expect suc- 


cess. Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene and T. 
Arthur Smith stand as exponents of such 
management. C. W.-O’Connor and Ger- 
trude Lyons, as already stated, have re- 
cently entered the field, confining their 
energies to local talent. 

The Rubinstein Club, the Friday Morn- 
ing Music Club Chorus, Motet Choir, 
Oratorio Society, Community Singing 
Society and Washington Sangerbund 
form the most important vocal organ- 


izations of the city. The Friday Morn-. 


ing Music Club and the local chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists en- 
courage instrumentalists with public 
performances. Among the societies of 
smaller size that contribute to musical 
Washington should be mentioned the 
National Quartet, Nevin Quartet, Von 
Unschuld Trio, Peabody Club and Rio 
Chapter of the Mu Phi Ipsylun Sorority. 
Two organizations which encourage all 


the arts and give a special impetus to 
music are the Washington Society of 
Fine Arts and the Arts Club of Wash- 
ington, each with a large membership. 
A number of student clubs are assisting 
in the musical up-building of the city, 
chief among these being the Music Study 
Club, the Stage-Fright, the Students, 
Music History, Von Unschuld and Mu- 
sical Improvement. 

Realizing the dominant educational 
spirit in the national capital, it must be 
remembered that each of the twenty-five 
colleges, seminaries and academies sup- 
port a music department presided over 
by excellent teachers. Nor must it be 
forgotten that there are six schools de- 
voted entirely to musical education, 
while scattered over the city two hundred 
music teachers are aiding in the making 
of musical artists of the future. 

WILLARD HOWE. 














Schools and Fair Spur San Diego Musically 











Student Choruses and Orchestras 
Give California City First Com- 
munity Concerts—Music Study 
Counts as Educational Credits— 
Recitals on Great Outdoor Organ 
Enlist Eminent Players and 
Singers—Exposition Instrument 
to Be Permanent Feature—Im- 
portant Choral Works Will Be 
Produced—Local Clubs to Bring 
More Artists Than Ever Before 


AN DIEGO, CAL., Oct. 5.—Musical 

work this year is to be broadened to 
a large extent. Larger artists’ courses 
are planned. The recitals and concerts 
at the Exposition, community work in 
the night school at the high school and 
student orchestras will serve greatly to 
enlarge the city’s musical sphere. 

The Amphion Club, under Gertrude 
Gilbert, president, will present a num- 
ber of local musicians of distinction in 
addition to the artist courses. 


The Mendelssohn-MacDowell Club and 
the Music Teachers’ Association are put- 
ting forth efforts to make their respect- 
ive series considerably larger this year. 

The high school is doing a great deal 
to spread musical knowledge. Clarence 
Bowers, Director of Music, and Nell 
Cane, assistant, supervise a four years’ 
course in history and harmony, and two 
years in theory and musical form; also 
a boys’ glee club, girls’ glee club, mixed 
chorus of 200 voices, orchestra of forty, 
and a splendid high school band. The 
school also has a Monthly Musical So- 
ciety which gives many public concerts. 
The department has a Victrola with over 
300 selected records and a large collection 
of music. Not only is all this work fully 
credited, but courses have been arranged 
in the different departments whereby 
pupils taking lessons outside the school 
may be given credit toward graduation. 


Music in Night Scheol 


The night school sponsored the com- 
munity music movement here. Director 
Bowers started this work, and is receiv- 
ing great praise and excellent results. 
The attendance is growing and real in- 
terest is shown. About 1200 pupils are 
enrolled in the night school, and already 
classes in orchestra training and choral 
work have been organized. 

The choral work in San Diego is di- 
vided into two sections, the People’s 
Chorus, conducted by Willebald Lehman, 
and the San Diego Choral Society, under 
Roscoe Schryock. During the year a 
number of important works will be given 
by both organizations. Monthly com- 
munity concerts are planned by the Peo- 
ple’s Chorus. 

At the present time the Symphony Or- 
chestra is not at all active; but it is 
hoped that all forces will rally and that 
San Diego can again have an orchestra. 

The Exposition has been influential in 
giving the best music at a very low cost 
to the public. The great out-of-door or- 
gan, the only one of its kind in the world, 
has been prominent in the recitals at the 
Exposition. Dr. Humphrey Stewart, of- 
ficial organist, has given organ recitals 


Heads of Schools Who Introduced Com- 

munity Music to San Diego, and Other 
On Left, Reading 
Clarence Bowers, Super- 


Productive Workers. 
from the Left: 

































visor of Music Department in Public High Schools and Composer; Nell Cane, 
Assistant High School Instructor; William Frederic Reyer, “Musical. America” 


Correspondent in San Diego. 


At Top, on Right: Dr. Humphrey Stewart, 


Official Organist at the Panama-California Exposition and Composer. In 
Center: Gertrude Gilbert, Pianist and Instructor, President of Amphion Club 
and Chairman of Music Board at Exposition; Brings More Artists to San Diego 
Than Any Other Person or Club. At Bottom: Alfred Tommasino, Director of 
Royal Italian Band at the Exposition, Who Has Given Daily Concerts Both 


Afternoon and Evening 


daily since the opening of the Fair. He 
has played over 600 compositions on 
these programs, not including repetitions. 
The admission fee to these concerts is 
merely the entrance fee to the Fair. This 
organ is a permanent structure and well 
housed so that the concerts will be con- 
tinued after the Exposition closes. This 
was made possible by the donor, John D. 
Spreckles, who not only gave the in- 
strument to the city, but also provided 
for the continuance of the recitals. Many 
visiting organists have appeared at the 
Exposition, including: 

Dr. William C. Carl, of New York; Dr. 
Diggle, Los Angeles; Warren Allen, San 
Jose; Uda Waldrop, San Francisco; Walter 
Hartley, Claremont; Harold Geer, Fall River, 


Mass.; Walter Thorley, San Francisco, and 
John Doane, Northwestern University. 


Noted Artists at Fair 
No less than thirty great artists have 


appeared at the organ pavilion, besides 
Walter Damrosch and the New York 


Symphony Orchestra. Other features at 
the Exposition have been the concerts 


given by Tommasino and his_ Royal 
Italian Band and_ several Spanish 
singers. 


The Grossmount Colony, located on 
the outskirts of San Diego, adds great 
dignity to the community. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Hav- 
rah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf are 
among the musicians at Grossmount. 

WILLIAM F. REYER. 





Leonora Sparkes Returns—Tells of Air 
Raids 


Lenora Sparkes, the English soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
turned on Oct. 5 from a six weeks’ visit 
to England with some vivid recollections 
of the Zeppelin raids. The singer was 
at Streatham, near London, on the night 
= Sept. 23, when a Zeppelin was brought 

own. 
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ADDITIONS TO HARTFORD’S MUSICAL WEALTH 





New. Chamber Music Concerts, 
Directed by Robert Henry 
Prutting, and New Treble Clef 
Club Point to Advance in Inter- 
est in Music— Philharmonic 
Orchestra Engages Notable 
Artists for Three Concerts—Two 
Choral Club Concerts—Real 
Need for a Large Auditorium 


ARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 10.—It is 

evident from a comprehensive fore- 
cast that this city will have one of the 
most interesting musical seasons and 
one that will surpass in importance 
almost .every previous year. The 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra _be- 
gins its seventeenth season with 
its first rehearsal Sept. 28. Three 
concerts will be given as usual and 
the artists engaged will be in line with 
the policy established last year. Fritz 
Kreisler will be the soloist at the first 
concert, Nov. 23. The dates of the sec- 


ond and third concerts are Jan. 25 and 
March 15, with Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
and Julia Claussen, soprano, as soloists 
respectively. The orchestra is particu- 





“Looking Ahead” in Musical Hart- 
ford 


Three Philharmonic Concerts 
Boston Symphony Series 

Prutting Chamber Music Recitals 
Treble Clef Club Programs 
Concerts by Choral Club 

Two Musical Club Programs 
Tempo Quartet Concerts 
Sangerbund Society Events 

240 Music Teachers 











larly fortunate this season in securing 
Maurice Kaufman of New York as con- 
certmaster. Conductor R. H. Prutting 
also announces that Arnold Janser, the 
’eellist of the Springfield (Mass.) Sym- 




















phony Orchestra, has been secured as 
principal ’cellist. The concerts will be 
given again in Parsons Theater for lack 
of a proper musical auditorium. 


Chamber Music Concerts 


A new musical organization and at- 
traction for Hartford will be a series 
of chamber music concerts given under 
the direction of Robert Henry Prutting 
at the Hartford Club Assembly Hall. 
The first concert will be given Nov. 6 
with Irma Seydel, violinist, of Boston, 








Henry F. Miller 


Grand — Upright 
Pianofortes 
and Playerfortes 








Manufactured in Boston for over 


Half a Century 


to the Inflexible and Idealistic 
Standards of a 


True Art Product 








Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


395 Boylston Street, Boston 





























A Few of Those Prom- 
inent in Hartford’s Mu- 
sical Life: No. 1—Rob- 
ert H. Prutting, Con- 
ductor of the Hartford 


Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. No. 2—Maurice 
Kaufman, Concertmas- 


ter Hartford Philhar- 


monic Orchestra. No. 3—James F. Stevens, President 
of New Treble Clef Club. No. 4—Geraldine E. Mar- 
wick, Secretary of New Treble Clef Club. 
Edward F. Laubin, Conductor of New Treble Clef Club 


No. 5— 


and Mr. Prutting in a sonata recital. 
The second concert will be given the 
second Wednesday in February with the 
newly organized Philharmonic Trio as 
the attraction. This -combination will 
consist of Mr. Kaufman, violinist; Mr. 
Janser, ’cellist, and Mr. Prutting, pian- 
ist. Rehearsals will begin at once and 
it is expected that these concerts will 
become a permanent event. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give the usual three concerts under the 
management of Gallup & Alfred as in 
former years. Winifred Christie, pian- 
ist, will be the soloist at the first con- 
cert on Nov. 13. The remaining two 
will come on Dec. 11 and March 26, one 
of which will probably be played without 
soloist. The soloist for the remaining 
concert has not yet been selected. 


New Treble Clef Club 


Much interest is evinced in the new 
Treble Clef Club, which has been formed 
here during the summer. It has long 
been hoped that an organization of this 


kind might exist in Hartford, and when 
Edward L. Laubin and J. L. Stevens 
took the initiative there was great re- 
joicing. The society is starting with 
about eighty members, all trained voices, 
and includes many professional singers. 
Mr. Stevens was elected president and 
Mr. Laubin is the conductor. Two 
concerts will be given during the season, 
rehearsals for which will start imme- 
diately. There will also be assisting 
soloists from out of town at each con- 
cert, but at the date of this writing they 
have not been decided upon. The pro- 
gram for this first season will probaby 
consist of miscellaneous numbers, with 
perhaps a small work. 

The Choral Club, numbering about 
seventy male voices, with Ralph L. Bald- 
win, conductor, will give the usual two 
concerts during the season, the dates for 
which are Nov. 27, and April 17. At the 
first concert the club will sing jointly 
with the Schubert Male Choir of Spring- 
field, under the direction of Arthur H. 
Turner. At this concert there will be 
concerted numbers by the two clubs. 


Famous Artists to Appear 


“Under the auspices of the Musical 
Club there will be two attractive con- 
certs, the first coming in January with 
George Copeland as the artist of the eve- 
ning. Mme. Povla Frisch will be the at- 
traction at the second concert on Feb. 8. 
Besides these two public concerts the 
club will hold its usual open meetings. 

The Sangerbund Society has not as yet 
completed its plans for the season, but 
will probably give a public concert with 
some soloist in January under the direc- 
tion of its conductor, August Weidlich. 
The first of the season will be devoted 
to a small Sangerfest within its own or- 
ganization. 

The Tempo Quartet is busy preparing 
new programs, and is already booked for 
numerous concerts around New England, 
and as far south as Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey. In addition to this the artists are 
busy making records for the Pathé Com- 
pany. 


Hope for New Concert Hall 


It is a matter of much regret that 
Hartford lacks a suitable auditorium in 
which to hold musical entertainments. 
Most concerts of importance are held in 
Parsons Theater, which has a seating 
capacity of 1800. The old Foot Guard 
Hall is sometimes used, but this, seating 
only 1552 people, is not considered ade- 
quate. Unity Hall, which is still smaller, 
seating only about 700, is only practical 
for small chamber concerts and recitals. 
This need for a proper auditorium is 
being realized more and more, and it is 
hoped that in the near future such a 
place will be furnished. The city is mak- 
ing rapid strides musically and besides 
the many music lovers and students there 
are 240 professional teachers. This 
number includes vocal and instrumental 
teachers, THOMAS E. Coucu. 





RABINOFF TROUPE TO 
VISIT YOUNGSTOWN 


Opera Performance and Artist 
Series Planned—Monday Club 
Active 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Oct. 3.—A num- 
ber of noted artists are scheduled to ap- 
pear this season in the Youngstown Con- 
cert Course. Among them are Pasquale 
Amato, Nov. 2; Julia Culp, Dec. 6; Alma 
Gluck, Jan. 18; Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, March 18, Theo Karle, soloist. 

The Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company, under Max Rabinoff, will ap- 
pear at the Park Theater, Oct. 11, in 
“Tosca.” Both the Grand Opera and 
Concert Course are under the local man- 
agement of Myra McKeown. 


Monday Musical Club 


The Monday Musical Club offers this 
interesting program: 


Oct. 2, Charlotte Peege, contralto; Oct. 16, 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, lecture-recital ; Oct 
20, Mildred Dilling, harpist, Valerie Duescher, 
soprano; Nov. 9, Gaetano Neanno, tenor, 
Charles Ferry, pianist; Nov. 20, The Pitts- 
burgh Quartet, consisting of Opal Chaney and 
George Hughes of Youngstown, Mr. Rhoades 
and Mr. Roberts of Pittsburgh, and Florence 
Fairman, pianist; Dec. 4, Margaret Townes 
Hamilton, composer-pianist; Dec. 14, The 
Club Choral, Gay Donaldson, director, Daniel 
Parmelee, violinist. 


Mrs. W. Noble Anderson, president of 
the club, promises a concert by the 
Kneisel Quartet, the date to be an- 
nounced later. 


Recitals following the Christmas in- 
terval will be given by local musicians. 
The Student Section will give a recital 
late in March and the Club Choral a 
second concert, assisted by Mrs. Joseph 
Altomond, pianist. The Altruistic Sec- 
tion, with Mrs. Austin Gillen, chairman, 
is planning a series of free recitals. 


Settlement Work 


Special attention should be called to 
the Department of Music club settlement 
work, of which Mrs. Charles Lyman is 
chairman. Regular lessons in piano, vio- 
lin, singing and chorus are given at the 
different settlements. 

There is a rumor current that a Men’s 
Chorus is being formed. 

CHARLOTTE WELCH DIXON, 


Mme. Niessen-Stone to Sing New 
Paderewski Songs 


Matja Niessen-Stone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who has 
not been heard in recital for two years, 
will give a concert at the Comedy Thea- 
ter, New York, Nov. 5. Mme. Niessen- 
Stone will sing among others a group 
of songs by Paderewski which have 
never been heard in public before, as 
well as a number of songs by Rudolph 
Ganz and F. Jacobi. 


Little Symphony to Give Novelties at 
Initial Concert 


The Little Symphony, conducted by 
George Barrére, will give its first con- 
cert this season on Nov. 31 at the Cort 
Theater, New York. It promises an in- 
teresting program of novelties, among 
which will be a suite from “Céphale et 
Procris,” by Grétry. 
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Finds Explanatory Talks Add 
to Her Audience’s Enjoyment 








AETA HARTLEY, the Southern 
pianist, has just returned to New 
York after spending two months at her 
summer home in Pulaski, Va., where she 
has been working on répertoire. Miss 
Hartley, who is now under the concert 
direction of Egmont Hegel Arens, man- 
ager of the People’s Symphony Concerts 
of New York, will tour the East Central 
States during the early winter, and in 
December will play several engagements 
in the South. 


Miss Hartley has been re-engaged for 
her third successive season as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Dr. Karl Muck. She will appear in the 
C. A. Ellis artist series in Springfield 
with such distinguished musicians as 
Fritz Kreisler and Geraldine Farrar. She 
is also booked by Louis Mudgett for a 
recital in his artist series in Symphony 
Hall, Boston. 

Being a native of Virginia, Miss Hart- 
ley is especially interested in the mu- 
sical development of the Southern States, 
and among her summer’s activities has 
been the preparation of a series of mu- 
sical lectures to be given in connection 
with her Southern recitals. These in- 
clude such subjects as “The History of 
the Piano,” “The Romantic Composers,” 
“The Three B’s—Beethoven, Brahms and 
Bach,” “Early and Modern French Mu- 
sic in Comparison” and talks on the com- 
posers of each program. 

Miss Hartley had some interesting 
things to say in this connection: “At 
the several engagements I played with 
the People’s Symphony Concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, I was impressed 
with the appreciation of the audiences 
for the explanatory lectures of Conduc- 
tor Franz X. Arens, who gave his peo- 
ple an idea, not only of the historic sig- 
nificance of the compositions played, but 
an outline as well of the underlying 
thought and structure, so that even un- 
trained ears might follow the motifs and 
melodies of each composition. 

“Tt occurred to me that this idea might 
be no less appropriate in a recital hall, 
let us say in Savannah, Ga., than in Car- 
negie Hall. And it has been my experi- 
ence that talks on musical subjects are 
eagerly listened to. 

“Perhaps what has delighted me most 
with this plan is the fact that my piano 
playing seems to be doubly appreciated 
after one of these informal talks and, of 
course, that is what counts, for I am a 
musician, not a lecturer. I do not know 
whether it is because audiences feel a 
appreciation of my music when I have 
prefaced it with a few words of explana- 
tion.” 


greater personal interest in a player who 
has talked to them or whether it is be- 
cause they actually enjoy the music bet- 
ter because of the insight I have given 
them of the composer’s intention, but I 
always find better attention and deeper 
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7 HE European war has forced 
the evolution of music upon 
the United States. While 
our country is practically 
involved in the issues of the 
war, so far as the attempted 
upholding of international law goes, it 1s 
left wholly free to devote itself to the 
visions and activities of the spirit in the 
creation of beauty and of beautiful con- 
ditions of life—an opportunity and a 
task denied to Europe at the present 
time. Not only is America free to en- 
gage in this work—it must do it, and is 
doing it. The important thing is that it 
must do it in the light of the highest 
possible aspiration and _ illumination. 
This is our national Judgment Day in 
music. It is the time when old and out- 
worn issues, issues resting on egotism, 
material gain and false artistic pride 
must yield to issues founded upon the 
law of true service. 

This service, to be true to American 
ideals and purposes, must be to all men, 
to the whole people, not to a few only, 
as in the past. The key to its under- 
standing may be found in the words of 
the Master: 

When thou makest a dinner or a sup- 
per, call not thy friends, nor thy breth- 
ren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbors; lest they also bid thee 
again, and a recompense be made 
thee. 

But when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 

. 


blind * * for they cannot 
recompense thee. 





Music is a feast of beauty, of inspira- 
tion, of the spirit. But what are we to 
think, in the light of these words of 
Christ, of those people who make feasts 
of music exclusively for those who can 
pay the prevailing high prices for them? 
What are we to think of those people 
who make feasts of music for exclusive 
and wealthy social circles? What are 
we to think of artists who know no 
fruition of their musical life except the 
selling of their services for the further- 
ance of these exclusive feasts? Must 
there not be a shrinking, a cramping of 
the soul, in all whose vision and action 
goes no further than this? Why have we 
so many “notable personalities” and so 
few great and beloved leaders of the 
people in music? Has no one ever 
thought that there is a connection be- 
tween these things? 


Social Exclusion 


Of the exclusive social groups, circles 
and clubs, that make their musical 
feasts to themselves behind closed doors, 
there is little to say. At their best they 
may mean some real growth of spirit or 
musical appreciation for individuals who 
otherwise would find none at all; and per- 
sons will be found in such narrow circles 
who are quite ready to enter upon a 
broader and worthier musical life, once 
the vision is given them and the way 
shown. At their worst they foster a 
stagnant and poisonous social pride, and 
conserve all that is inimical to the true 
human service in music which we seek. 
Everyone knows that there are times 
for the musical refreshment of the spirit 
in solitude, or with a few chosen friends, 
but these times are occasional and ex- 
ceptional; such occasions are spontane- 
ous, and the moment that one seeks to 
make them the basis of organization 
their value is destroyed. 

Al -credit, on the other hand, must be 
universally accorded to the broader forms 
of clubs, symphony and choral societies, 


and managerial enterprises which have 
brought the musical life of the nation 
up to its present point. These have made 
our national musical history, except for 
the part which our composers have 
layed in it, up to the present time; they 
ioe given us a point of departure. But 
we may well question whether they con- 
tain in themselves the true germinal 
principle of the next stage of advance. 
To point the way to power and expan- 
sion on a given plane is not the same as 
to point the way to a new plane. Ger- 
man Kultur might conquer the world, but 
such an achievement would not be likely 
to show the world something better than 
German Kultur. And it is a new plane, 
a higher stratum of evolution, a “bio- 
logical” variation and upward deflection, 
that the present musical need of the 
nation demands and must achieve. 


True Advance Upward 


This upward deflection can be pro- 
duced, this higher plane be attained, only 
by the all-powerful lever of spiritual il- 
lumination. We have exhausted every 
other means of advance. We can no 
longer go onward; we can only go up- 
ward or downward. On the present 
plane we have reached an impasse. To 
the feasts of music which our national 
system of musical activities provides, 
only those are invited who can reward 
the givers of the feast, whether they are 
seeking actual profit or not, by paying 
a well-defined price, a price which at 
once excludes all but a few, when we con- 
sider the multitude to be fed. The af- 
fairs of the growing movement to go out 
to the people with music, on terms, finan- 
cial and social, which make it possible 
for the people to meet them, are still not 
commonly regarded as “regular” in the 
evolution of music, but merely as a 
worthy philanthropy or charity outside 
the pale of “musical art”; and, indeed, 
too many of these affairs are conducted 
in that unfortunate spirit. To think of 
the great creative revelation in music, 
more central to the true progress of 
musical evolution than anything else 
could possibly be, as coming out of the 
movement of music of, for and by the 
whole people, is something still far be- 
yond the majority of persons who cling 
to the traditional forms of musical activ- 
ity. The musicians and musical laity 
who maintain the older system are not 
reckoning with the creative power of the 
people. 

Suppose that we go on with the further 
establishment of symphony societies, of 
aristocratic opera, of concerts and re- 
citals of the usual kind and on the usual 
terms—what then? To do this is only 
to make more feasts for those from 
whom we expect a recompense. Of 
course, this is a highly respectable pro- 
cedure. But where does it lead to—where 
is the new life that is to come from it? 
Where is the new vision without which 
we perish? We are sick to death of the 
arid and stereotyped commercialism of 
the concert world—we shall be dead if 
something new, some new out-birth of 
the living musical spirit, does not burst 
through it with new force and splendor! 
What of symphony and opera? It has 
been a good thing that wealthy lovers of 
music have used their means to uphold 
the high standards of musical art that 
have been handed down to us. It has 
carried us over the dark ages of music, 
as the monasteries carried learning over 
the Dark Ages in the past. But what of the 
renaissance that must come? Where is it 
to be looked for? How is it to come from 
the mere perpetuation of beautiful musi- 
cal memories of the past? How is it to 
come from a merely extended presenta- 
tion of these memories and of the gorge- 


ous degeneracies and sterile hyper-refine- 
ments of European musica] art of the 
present (frantic and morbid develop- 
ments now hopefully ended forever by 
the war)? Least of all can such a new 
birth come from the misguided and feeble 
American imitations of these later Euro- 
pean musical horrors. Is it thought, 
perhaps, that our renaissance will come 
from the new musical creations with 
which our own composers will supply the 
existing operatic and symphonic ma- 
chinery of presentation? Such a thing is 
inconceivable, at least so long as this 
machinery is operated for the benefit of 
only a few of the people. Works of 
strength and beauty we _ undoubtedly 
have occasionally from our composers, 
when they find it possible te derive a 
sufficient stimulus for creative work from 
the appreciation of a few friends, or 
when they are able to forget the condi- 
tions in which they live and to imagine 
some happier time in the future when 
the barriers between their art and the 
people will be thrown down. But such 
a separation of an artist from immediate 
contact with his folk must, in, the long 
run, wither his powers at the very root. 
We can therefore look for no full-blooded 
renaissance from our composers’ work in 
the sphere of our concert and opera, 
which are feasts made for a few. For 
any American composer of great enough 
soul to perceive the stupendous need 
of the American people, and hence great 
enough to accomplish a work of truly 
national significance, will necessarily be 
great enough to refuse to compose for a 
system of presentation which does not 
meet that need. He can, indeed, have 
no heart to do so. 


Message for All 


Turn which way we will, we can find 
no way through and out, except we cease 
making our feasts only for the rich, the 
well-to-do, the musically well-fed, who can 
reward us again, and call in the multi- 
tudes, the musically halt and lame and 
blind. To these the message must be 
brought, and except the message be to 
all, there is in fact no message of nation- 
al import. The great message-bearers of 
the nation have known this full well. 
Washington and the authors of the Dec- 
laration of Independence knew it when 
they brought to the whole people their 
message of liberty from oppression. Lin- 
coln knew it when he brought to the 
whole people his message of unity and 
freedom from slavery. To-day the great 
messages are bearing upon the newer 
needs, in which the spiritual outweigh 
the political issues. Whitman knew it 
when he brought to the whole people his 
message, not yet nationally assimilated, 
of fearless self-expression and joy in the 
battle of the soul’s evolution. Thomas 
Mott Osborne knows it when he brings 
to all, even to the lowest criminals, his 
message of emancipation from the igno- 
rance which bars them from free citi- 
zenship. The bringer of the great musi- 
cal message to the nation will know it 
equally with these, when he brings to the 
whole people their freedom to partici- 
pate in the spiritual feast of music. 

A little reflection upon these matters 
will throw some light upon why it was 
that the recent “Song and Light” festi- 
val in Central Park took New York by 
surprise and stirred the heart of the city 
as no musical event has done in years, as 
no concert or operatic event could ever 
do, and created an emotional and spirit- 
ual condition in the soul of the people 
which is probably without precedent in 
America. From the inception of the 


movement which led to this culminating 
event, the New York Community Chorus, 
the invitation to participate in it was 


extended to all the people of the city. 
And every sort of person came, school 
children, old ladies (and young), busi- 
ness men, strange looking foreigners, 
professional singers and persons who 
had probably never seen a printed note. 
Harry Barnhart, originator of the move- 
ment and leader of the chorus, stuck to 
his democratic vision at every point. He 
constrained no one to study sight reading 
or to submit to a voice trial. He merely 
called the people in and got them to 
singing. 


An Overlooked Power 


Every one who could and would, inside 
and outside the chorus, was asked to help 
make this feast by his contribution, how- 
ever small or large it might be. Thought 
of any reward, of profit, even of getting 
back the investment or any part of it, 
there was none. But that which did come 
back was that mighty thing which our 
commercial and our cautiously patroniz- 
ing makers of musical feasts have quite 
overlooked—the creative power of the 
people. That there was in abounding 
richness, so that those who had feasted 
at these great song meetings were soon 
able to make another and greater feast 
for many thousands about them, as they 
did in the memorable “Song and Light” 
event. It is little wonder that the “heart- 
less” and routine-ridden city had to pinch 
itself to see whether it was awake or 
dreaming. Where had the force to pro- 
duce this event of millennial wonder and 
beauty been hidden all these years?—a 
force which now manifested itself merely 
through calling on the people to sing! 
Very truly, as the editor of the Evening 
Telegram put it, “a generation or two 
had overlooked a good thing.” He might 
have said a redemptive thing. 

Let no one suppose that the matter 
stops with the not uncommon phenome- 
non of a few hundred people singing. 
What did this particular call to the feast 
of song bring in its train? With what 
was the table set at the “Song and 
Light”? There was first the chorus. 
There was choral music ranging from 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” to “Old Black 
Joe.” Then there was a Symphony or- 
chestra of the finest sort. There was or- 
chestral music rising to such heights as 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey.” There was 
a conductor—the first example of a great 
new type of human conductor to stand 
forth from an epoch in which the “vir- 
tuoso” conductor has reigned supreme. 
There was new music with new poems, 
songs and choruses which had never been 
heard before—in some instances com- 
posed but a few weeks before the event. 
Over the chorus in the form of a pros- 
cenium, on the lake shores, high in the 
trees, was a new art of design in colored 
light that turned the entire landscape 
into a veritable “temple built without 
hands.” And over all was MYSTERY. 

The mind that leaps to the future will 
not fail to note the significance of these 
different elements, which will be seen to 
include choral music, symphonic music, 
simple and highly developed music, new 
composition, new poetry, conducting, 
lighting, the proscenium, and the mys- 
terious promise of the unexpected. Here 
is a broad foundation, broad enough to 
include any growth of musical art— 
broad enough, indeed, to include the 
whole province of art. What will the 
future build on this new foundation? 
Who will be the builders? It must be a 
work of utter devotion and dedication-— 
with no looking backward to the glories 
and the prizes of another time. He will 
do the most who reads with new eyes 
and obeys with deepest understanding 
~ injunction, “When thou makest a 
east——_..” 


Newcomers in the Ranks of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 4.—Among the 
newcomers in the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra are Oliver Kilb, from the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, and Henry Dayton, 
from the New Haven Symphony, and 
Rudolph Kafka, a former Sevcik pupil, 
first violinist; Ninian Warner, from Ar- 
thur Dunham’s Symphony Orchestra in 
Chicago, ‘cellist; for the contrabass sec- 
tion, Frank Jurasek and Joseph Kolm- 
schlag, and for the French horn section, 
Luigi Ricci, who has played in opera in 
Havana, with the Russian Symphony in 
New York and was a member of the fa- 
mous Barrére Ensemble. 


J. M. Spargur of Seattle Philharmonic to 
Conduct Tacoma Chorus 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 5.—This season 
J. M. Spargur, director of the Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is to conduct 
the Orpheus Club of Tacoma, Wash., 
one of the largest and finest male chor- 
uses on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Spargur 
is ably assisted in his work by his wife, 
who acts as business manager for the 
orchestra. A. M. G. 
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PROSPERITY AND “THE FALL ISSUE” 


It is common experience that music, as a business, is 
sensitive to general business influences. When the coun- 
try enjoys prosperity music rallies quickly in response; 
when there is a state of industrial torpor, music is the 
first to suffer, because by the masses at least, the indul- 
gence in musical entertainment is viewed as a luxury 
best suited to curtailment in times of stress. 


America is to-day in a condition of remarkable pros- 
perity, the economic reasons for which need not be dis- 
cussed here. The man who is inclined to buy tickets to 
musical performances is better able to do so to-day than 
he has been in many years. With prosperity the busi- 
ness man gives freer rein to the innate idealism that 
characterizes the average American. He is convinced 
that more and better music will make his town a better 
place in which to live. This mental attitude finds ex- 
pression in the action of Boards of Trades and Cham- 
bers of Commerce all through the land sponsoring con- 
cert courses, encouraging the formation of local musical 
organization, guaranteeing the visits of great operatic 
organizations, inviting music teachers to prosecute their 
profession, etc. 

And so, it is patent, after one has glanced through the 
pages of this Special Fall Issue of MusicAL AMERICA 
that the season 1916-1917 contains a wealth of promise 
for the working musician. He owes a debt of thanks- 
giving to the economic conditions that place a fair valu- 
ation upon his services. He owes another debt of grati- 
tude to the pioneers who have waged a campaign in the 
last few years for the democratization of music—a 
movement which has resulted in the formation of great 
community choruses, that has stimulated the daily pa- 
pers everywhere to treat music as an important and vi- 
tal factor in the news of the day; in short has popular- 
ized in the best sense the cultivation of an art that 
brings happiness and idealism into the lives of the great 
army of toilers. 

The purpose of this special issue is to record to some 
extent the musical strength of America. To reach into 
every nook of the country to fulfill this mission is man- 
ifestly a physical impossibility. But no effort has been 
spared to make these pages comprehensive and adequate 
as a fair gage of our resources in music. This has been 
accomplished largely through the intelligent and enthu- 
siastic co-operation of a great force of correspondents 
throughout the country to whom an expression of recog 
nition is due. 





LISZT’S B MINOR SONATA 


Harriette Brower’s article on Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, 
which appears in another part of this issue, deserves 
close attention not only because of its own interest and 
excellence but for the reason that the composition of 
which it treats is still music of the future to the ma- 
jority and, as such, not yet valued at its true greatness. 
The indolence of pianists and the malicious prejudice of 
a class of critics toward every bar that Liszt ever 
wrote have conspired to withhold from the public an 
epoch-making work, one of the Himalayan peaks of 
piano literature, to a shameful extent. Of recent years 
the great personages of the keyboard—Hofmann, 
Paderewski, Schelling, Bauer, Lerner and others—have 
championed it with warmth so that its performances 
are, happily, not as pitifully sporadic as they used to be. 
Lovers of the sonata likewise owe a debt of exceeding 
gratitude to Arthur Friedheim whose specialty it was 
back in the old days, before folks had learned to love 
it at all. Of Friedheim’s peerless rendering, a direct 
heritage frem the source and fountain head, Miss 
Brower, curiously enough, makes no mention. 

Apart from the sublimity of its inspiration the Liszt 
sonata recommends itself, despite its portentous length, 
as a model of form. Its structural organization is 
inexorably conditioned by its emotional issues. It ex- 
emplifies a complete correlation of form and matter. 
And in the swift successions and changes of mood 
which it makes possible it furnishes a much safer 
guide to the modern composer than the traditional 
sonata with its potential pitfalls of redundancy and 
diffuseness. 

That the attention of music-lovers should be forcibly 
drawn to one of the most significant but far too little 
noticed landmarks of music at the threshold of a sea- 
son rich in pianistic activities is eminently fit and 
proper. 








THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 





ALBERT D. GOULD 
Concert Booking Bureau 
Kimball Hall Building 


Chicago, Oct. 4, 1916. 
Editor MUSICAL AMERICA, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:— 

I wish personally to congratulate MUSICAL 
AMERICA on its popularity through the country. 
On one single advertisement of the BIG THREE, 
Dalmores, Cisneros, Arimondi, who are now being 
booked throughout the country, requests are com- 
ing in heavily every day, which is a novel experi- 
ence with musical papers. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, believe 
me, 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT D. GOULD. 
ADG/OW 
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The McCormacks to Make America Their Home 
Here is the latest photograph of John McCormack, the 


popular tenor, and his charming wife. It was recently 
learned on good authority that the McCormacks have 
decided to make America their future permanent home, 
and that Mr. McCormack would in a short time become a 
full-fledged citizen of the United States. The noted 
tenor recently purchased the Pope Mansion at Tokeneke 
Park, Conn., where he has been living during the past 
two summers. The price has been given at $90,000. To 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA Mr. McCormack 
said: “Yes, it is all perfectly true. I am making good 
money over here and I mean to spend some of it here; 
but apart from financial or business considerations al- 
together, I like the country and I like the people.” 


Gilbert—Henry F. Gilbert, the noted American com- 
poser and writer on musical topics, has been engaged to 
deliver an address on “Humor in Music” at Harvard 
University in December. 


Harrison—Beatrice Harrison, the English ’cellist, is 
due to arrive in this country on Oct. 22 on the steamship 
New York to begin her American tour. Miss Harrison 
has been playing all summer in London for the Allies. 


Gardner—When Samuel Gardner gave his New York 
recital at AZolian Hall on Oct. 11 he played a violin made 
by Johannes Baptista Guadagnini in 1780 when the mak- 
er was sixty-three years old. It comes from the famous 
Hawley collection and is valued at $10,000. 


Nielsen—Alice Nielsen, the prima donna of the Met- 
ropolitan, has been at her country home in Harrison, 
Me., since the close of her Chautauqua tour late in Au- 
gust. Her pastimes are horseback riding and rowing, 
and she says this sort of exercise is the best she knows 
of to put a singer into proper physical condition for a 
hard winter season. 


MacCue—Beatrice MacCue, the New York contralto, 
has “gone in” for farming. She is the owner of a truck 
farm of 175 acres at Hightstown, N. J. In addition 
to many acres.planted with vegetables, she is the 
possessor of some 2000 white Leghorn hens. Miss Mac- 
Cue returned to New York last week to fill concert 
and church engagements. 


Paderewski—Ignace Paderewski, who, as recently re- 
lated in MusicAL AMERICA, has purchased a ranch in 
San Luis Obispo County, California, intends to engage 
in the stock business. It is reported from Sacramento 
that stock from his range holdings will be branded 
“Ignace,” and the farm will be known as the “Ignace 
Farms,” according to a trade-mark letter issued. 


Macbeth—When Florence Macbeth, the prima donna 
of the Chicago Opera Association, endeavored to fulfil 
her promise to sing for the children at one of the settle- 
ment houses on the East Side of New York last week 
she had a struggle with the problem of a lost trunk, no 
music and no clothes, which has so often confronted op- 
eratic artists. She finally arrived, more than an hour 
late, in a costume consisting of a dress belonging to one 
girl friend, shoes belonging to another, and a hat to 
still another. The dress fitted perfectly, except when 
Miss Macbeth took a deep breath, and to overcome this 
condition, a bunch of forget-me-nots was pinned to the 
waist line in the back. 


Pasternack—Josef Pasternack’s conducting of Bos- 
ton’s new autumn “pop” concerts has greatly impressed 
H. T. Parker, the Transcript critic. This is Mr. Parker’s 
description: “By aspect as well as by name, the short- 
figured, stout-bodied, sharply gesturing Mr. Pasternack 
is a Magyar, or, maybe, a Czech. By clearer token he is 
of such blood by the energy of his rhythms, the ardor of 
his instrumental song, his various and alert command 
of pace. accent and telling strokes of light, shade and 


. modulation generally and his ability to project the music 


—especially the operatic music—vividly upon his hear- 
ers. From a little band he drew a glowing tone; and he 
knew well how to play upon the nervous sensibilities 
of his hearers.” 
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W* shouldn’t wonder if Percy 
Grainger might not become a 
famed writer of popular song _ lyrics, 
should he ever have such a mad desire. 
Just see what a press agent sends us 
concerning the composer’s “Marching 
Song of Democracy,” to be given at the 
1917 Worcester Festival: 


The curious appearance given to the score 
of this work by Grainger’s use of ‘‘nonsense 
syllables” (such as “ta da di, ta di ra di pam 
pa’) for the chorus has led many to expeci a 
work of a hilarious or frivolous nature. 
reo gm however, could be further from the 
truth. 


Hardly blame anybody for making the 
mistake. We’ve heard many songs in 
musical comedy that had words scarcely 
more sensible, and others with quite ra- 
tional texts which sounded every bit as 
unintelligible when they were enunciated 
by the singer. 

As far as that goes, about all you can 
get out of the singing of some “opera in 

nglish” perpetrators is 

“Ta da di, ta di ra di pam pa.” 

It ought to make a good vocalise for 

studio work. — 


One of Beethoven’s locks sold at auction 
for $15. Composers nowadays get more for 
their airs.—‘‘Canadian Courier.”’ 


We didn’t know they dropped their h’s 
in Canada. 


* * * 


“Her singing lessons accomplished the 
most wonderful results.” 


“What? Did they really enable her to 
sing?” 

“No; they convinced her that she 
couldn’t.” 


* * *” 


Reginald De Koven left a New York 
roof garden hurriedly as a comedian 
began to sing a topical song, says the 
Detroit Free Press. 

“Who was it,” a man asked the com- 


= 





poser—“who was it said he’d rather 
make the songs than the laws of our 
country?” 

Mr. De Koven gnawed the ends of his 
mustache, “Hanged if I know,” he 
answered, “but for my part, I’d rather 
make the laws for the people who make 
the songs nowadays.” 

‘ * * * 

In the issue of Sept. 30 we told of the 
attempt of purists to exclude the Stephen 
C. Foster songs from the schools on ac- 
count of their darkey dialect. Now we’ve 
received from B. M. Davison, manager of 
the White-Smith Company’s publication 
department, a copy of a comment on the 
wail of the above-mentioned sticklers— 
it is from the Boston Record: 

If you don’t like the idea of denaturing 
the old songs, as someone wants to do with 
“Dixie”? by removing the dialect from it, why 
not start a counter-irritant? Let’s take the 


prosy old songs and gingerize them. For in- 
stance, there is that well-worn thriller, which 


“might with more verve, and a dash of savoir 


faire, be rendered thus, in synchronic and 
syncopated sympathy with the period: 


“Oh say! Oh say! 

Can you see? Take a look! 

Do you get me? Do you fall? 

Does the dawn dig in at all? 
We are proud— 
Yell it loud! 

When the sun was on the blink, 
Take a drink 
By the sink, 

Shoot the rockets, fill your pockets, 

— first? Go and hock it! 
"IZZ! 


BOOM! 


“'T was a cinch, every inch, 
That the flag would make a pinch. 
Oh say, does it wave, does it twinkle? 
should rave! 
We’ve the goods with the pep! 
Right! Left! Hep! Hep! 
Hats off! There she goes! 
Up ! Up! On your toes! 


Zip! Zip! 
Hip! Hip! 
Hurrah!!! 
*;- ¢ @ 


While we’re speaking of the, to a cer- 
tain degree, national anthem, did you 
hear that ’way up in Bangor (or should 


we say “down” for Maine?) the members 
of the Bangor Band are obeying Balti- 
more’s city ordinance compelling musi- 
cians to stand during the performance of 
“The Star Spangled Banner”? How’s 
that for real inter-state courtesy! In- 
deed, Bangor seems to be more obedient 
to the law than Baltimore itself. 
* * * 

“Dad,” said the 8-year-old of the 
family, “here’s a book that says that 
Orpheus was such a fine musician that he 
made trees and stones move.” 

“Son,” said father, solemnly, “your 
sister Bess has Orpheus beaten. Her 
piano-playing has made twenty families 
move out of this building in the last 
three months.” 

* * * 

Albert Spalding recently told his 
friends at the Friars’ Club a _ violin 
story, says the Opera Magazine. “I was 
to play the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata in a small 
town,” said Mr. Spalding, “and the local 
critic, in a preliminary comment on my 
program, spoke rather contemptuously 
of the variations in the slow movement. 
I jokingly expressed my regret to tht 
good lady who presided over the local 
music committee, and she at once sug- 
gested that if I preferred I might play 
the sonata without the variations!” 

* * * 


Lecturer—“‘The idea of eternity, my 
friends, is something too vast for the 
human mind to conceive.” 

Voice from Audience—“‘Did you ever 
pay for a seven-hundred-dollar piano 
on the instalment Gene Mnd8Ee. 


Alfredo writes us of a Mobile double 
bass player, John Dauner, who esteems 
his musical skill less highly than his 
ability as a delicatessen clerk. He is 
especially proud of his achievement of 
slicing ham with the same movement with 
which he manipulates the bass fiddle bow. 

The real “poetry of motion,” say we. 
’Tis a pity he can’t do both simultane- 
osuly, with a grunt of the bass to accom- 
pany the dropping of each slice of ham 
within the shelter of the sandwich bread. 
Perhaps Richard Strauss might compose 
a “Delicatessen” Sonata for the double 
bass. 

* * * 
At the Concert 


“Say, aren’t you fond of Chaminade?” 
“Yes, yes, my dear, no finer treat; 
But if I’d keep atop the sod 
I must be careful what I eat.” 
—From Harper’s. 
* * . 

From the Musical Bulletin of the Kan- 

sas City Musical Club: 


Hix—‘‘Is he a finished musician?” 


Dix—‘‘Well, he came near being one last 
night. The neighbors chased him about ten 
blocks.,’’ 

* ok * 

Struggling Composer: “What has be- 
come of the pair of cuffs I left on my 
dresser yesterday?” 

Boarding House Landlady: “Why, I 
sent them to the laundry.” 

Composer: “Good heavens, woman! 
I had the principal theme of my great 
violin romanza written on them!” 

* 7 * 


She could not sing the old songs. 
not sing the new 


She could 


Her heart was set upon the stage. What 
could the poor girl dof 
She solved the puzzle promptly. She said, 


“Come good or ill, 
I’ll get six dozen gorgeous gowns, and sing 
in vaudeville !”’—Kansas City “Star.” 
an eS 


A Cincinnati paper says that our mu- 
sical tastes have improved. Haven't tlie 
Hawaiian airs hit Cincinnati yet?—Buffalo 
Express. 

Yes, but how about the study in phil- 
ology provided by the titles of some of 
these songs? For example: ‘“Yaaka 
Hula Hickey Doola” and that refined 
classic: “How She Could Yacki Hacki 
Wicki Wacki Woo.’ 

* * ok 

“Add this item to ‘Horrors of War’ 
column,” says the Canadian Courier: 
“Over a thousand patriotic songs have 
been composed in Canada since war was 
declared.” 

* * * 

The same paper suggests that, in view 
of “Watch Your Step” and the many 
other musical revue titles taken from 
the rapid transit life, we may expect a 
few more up-to-the-minute titles: 

“Pay as You Enter.” 

“Pass Up Front, Please.’’ 


“Fares, Please.’’ 
‘*‘Give Me a Transfer.” 


Sounds as if the traffic squad had 

turned dramatists, add the Courier. 
a. « @ 

It’s hard to be a pro-Ally at a very 
patriotic gathering when all the- various 
national airs of the Entente powers are 
played, as the London Sketch points out. 
G. E. Studdy, in four sketches entitled 
“The Spirit Is Willing, but ,”’ shows 
a group of auditors “standing for” the 
different anthems with these captions: 

The National Anthem and the Mar- 
seillaise were played; 

Also the Russian Anthem, and the 
Belgian Anthem— 

Not forgetting the Japanese. 

Then they got to the Italian, the Serb- 
ian, the Montenegrin, the Portuguese 
and the Roumanian, If any more 
come in this will have to be done. 

And the final sketch shows the patriots 
hanging on straps da la trolley car. 




















A RECORDING-ROOM MALADY: 
“HORN FEVER” 














By LASZLO SCHWARTZ 


A MALADY that is quite beyond the 
ken of physicians is “horn fever.” 
No one has ever died from it, yet those 
afflicted will tell you that it is worse 
than death. It is a newly discovered kin 
to stage fright. Briefly, it is this: 
When an artist sings to the tell-tale re- 


cording machine, he is a victim of horn 
fever, as he stands in front of an inno- 
cent, gaping tin horn. Outside of the 
good soul who is on sentry duty to push 
the artist “into” the horn and jerk him 
out of it (at intervals best known to 
him), there is rarely anyone about the 
place to give cause for the slightest 
tremor of fright or nervousness. 

And yet—just watch Signor - . 
the celebrated opera singer. 

He stands in front of the big, curious 
ear of the recording machine with an 
expression on his face that recalls his 
school days when he recited his first les- 
son to a crochety teacher. 


Beads of Perspiration 


The man who has faced hundreds of 
critical audiences and has won all glories 
obtainable on the stage finds himself once 
again in the kindergarten class of his 
soloistic career. Judging by the endless 
beads of perspiration, one would think 
that a blacksmith’s job was a nursery 
game alongside this particular kind of 
singing. 

The tin horn sticks out from behind a 
black curtain which hides the recording 
machine. Bending over the delicate 
mechanism stand the recorder and his 
assistant. In reality there are just two 
people back of that black curtain, but 
not so to the Signor! Somehow he sees 





and feels the presence of an audience, so 
vast that no man can count its numbers, 
no eyes see the end of the upturned faces 
as they sit waiting for the song. 


Now that for the first time in his life 
he is called upon to sing his message to 
the invisible millions, it seems as though 
all his performances of yore were but 
mere tests preparing him for this crucial 
moment. His vocal chords tighten and 
the glorious voice seems locked in some 
deep, deep vault, the key lost to the 
singer. The low notes are unsteady and 
high ones lack “backbone” and brilliancy. 
His famous breath control is missing and 
his much envied lung power leaves him 
in the lurch. 


Record Not Perfect 


Five times he sings the same song— 
and still no perfect record! 

The two men back of the black curtain 
nod their heads after each pitiful at- 
tempt. 

“Hopeless,” whispers one to the other. 
“He’ll never make it to-day. He has the 
fever sure.” 

Once again the artist faces the horn— 
this time determined to overcome this 
peculiar new sensation. Again the two 
men at the machine nod their heads. 
Now sympathetically; now with disgust. 
The little machine shows with deadly 
certainty that the artist is not at his 
best. 

These men have watched this infal- 
lible steel critic year in, year out, hun- 
dreds of times. They have recorded the 
musical messages of artists great, artists 
near-great and artists hopeless. They 
know their delicate little recording ma- 
chine better than their »wn anatomy and 
as the wax mould revolved with each turn 
receiving the impression of every note 
that the critical tin ear carried to it, the 
men with the sealed lips read between 
the fincly cut hair-lines: 

“Horn-fever, horn-fever!” 

The song has ceased; and the artist 
mops off his forehead. Next moment the 
recorder steps out from behind the cur- 
tain and exchanges a few glances with 


’ 


the prompter of recording gymnastics. 
Meanwhile the artist consults with him- 
self: 

Discouraged 


“How silly—am I losing grip of my- 
self? Is my eighteen years of routine 
to count for naught in this place? 

And he would have no doubt gone on 
musing over his misery had not the past 
master of tact disturbed him: 

“Signor, I think you are a bit tired 
by this time. It’s hard work, you know, 
hard work, and besides, we have no more 
blank records on hand, so I—I—think it 
is best if we let it go until to-morrow.” 

All this is told with a smile, which 
leaves one wondering how a smile could 
cover such heaps of diplomatic false- 
hoods. 

Signor wipes off a few straggling 
proofs of his misery and leaves the re- 
cording laboratory with the step and air 
of a man who had just escaped from the 
guards of the entrance Hall to Hades. 
The door closes, and the three men in 
the recording room light their cigars. 
Then, as if directed by a choirmaster, all 
exclaim: 

“Horn-fever !” 


Recorders Study Psychology 


Readers may ask, “Why not tell him 
the truth about it?” But thereby hangs 
another tale. These men are not only 
mechanics, but through sheer compulsion 
they have made a study of the popular 
subject—psychology. To use the record- 
er’s own words: 

“If you ever tell one of these highly 
strung chaps that he had horn-fever, all 
the art and routine in the world could 
not make him forget it. Every time he 
faced the horn, up would bob this little 
devil of fear and the fever would get 
him as sure as fate.” 

“Yes,” nodded the gymnastic prompter 
blowing his smoke out of the window, 
“that’s right, that’s right. The only cure 
we know for horn-fever is: 

“ ‘Don’t talk about it.’” 


A new ballet to the music of Giordano 
will be introduced in the “Andrea Che- 
nier” production of the Boston-National 
Opera Company on Nov. 6 at the Lexing- 
ton Theater, New York. 





CANADA’S MUSICAL OUTPUT 


Her Contribution to the Artistic World 
Compelling 


An attempt to catalog Canada’s con- 
tribution to the musical world was made 
recently in the Canadian Courier, which 
unearthed the following list: 

British Columbia gave the world Mme. 
Edvina; Calgary sent out Kathleen Par- 
low; Portage La Prairie gave origin to 
Edith Miller, mezzo-soprano, who is now 
with the Chicago Opera Company, and 
Winnipeg was the first musical arena for 
Redfern Hollinshead, the lyric tenor, who 
has spent the main part of his musical 
career in Toronto; Guelph, Ont., gave 
us Edward Johnson, the noted operatic 
tenor. 

Toronto gave us Ernest Seitz, gifted 
pupil of Lhevinne and formerly of Vogt; 
Elizabeth Campbell, contralto, born in 
some little town like Whitby and after- 
ward with the Century Opera Company 
in New York; Bertha Crawford, now in 
England, and half a dozen others. Ot- 
tawa turned out Diane Lavoie-Herz, 
pianist and pupil of Scriabine; Eva 
Gauthier, popular soprano and protégée 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Montreal gave 
Edmond Burke, operatic baritone and 
colleague of Melba; Donalda, light so- 
prano and musical ward of Lord Strath- 
cona—with many more. Chambly, P. Q., 
furnished the immortal Albani. Some 
small town in Nova Scotia produced 
Evelyn Starr, violinist. 








Bangor Band Members Observe Balti- 
more “Stand Up” Ordinance 


_BANGoR, ME., Oct. 1—On Friday eve- 
ning the Bangor Band, under Adelbert 
W. Sprague, gave its opening concert of 
the season in the City Hall before an 
unusually large audience. Mr. Sprague 
presented an American program, giving 
among the novelties of the evening Ethel- 
bert Nevin’s Suite “A Day in Venice.” 
In accordance with the ordinance re- 
cently passed at Baltimore, the members 
of the band stood with the audience in 
the playing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ which brought the program to a 
close. JI. L 
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Mr. Martin sang with such fine art that he was at once welcomed to the elect among our vocal artists —New York Tribune, Oct. 29, 1915. 
Mr. Martin’s familiar and excellent art finds its finest utilization in the specialized field of Oratorio.—Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Ledger, Dec. 31, 1915. 
Mr. Martin is a singer of thorough training, long experience, fine voice and high scholarship.—Milwaukee, Wis., Evening Wisconsin, May 9, 1916. 
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tnoto by Frances Geissler 


MME. LAURA E. 


MORRILL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR 


ARTIS i 3— 
—TEACHERS 
STUDENTS— 


Concerts-Opera-Oratorio 


Among MME. MORRILL’S Prominent 
Professional Pupils are JESSIE PAM- 
PLIN (contralto, now touring South 
America); LILLIA SNELLING (con- 
traito, formerly Metropolitan Opera); 
ETHEL FRANK (soprano, Boston, 


concert and oratorio); CLARENCE 
COOPER BAWDEN (tenor, concert D IA | ND G R K N 
and oratorio). 
icon momen, | | LY L 
XTION and R 
DICTIO yt “PES SWEDISH DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Course . Chicago Grand Opera Company Season 1915-16 
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MR. and MRS. JOHN DENNIS 


MEHAN 


STUDIOS: 
70 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. 1472 Circle 


MANOR (Home for Students) 
Opens Monday, Sept. 25th 





@ Aime Dupont, N. Y. 





(Saturdays: pete Bidg., Boston) : IN CONCERT ENTIRE SEASON 1916-17 
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WAR-RIDDEN MONTREAL 


TO SEEK SOLACE IN GOOD MUSIC 











Five Interesting Musical Figures in Montreal: 
ductor of the Dubois String Quartet, Which Gives a Series of Delightful Chamber Concerts Every Year. 
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No. 1—Dubois Symphony Orchestra of Montreal, Which Will Give a Concert in November. 
No. 2—Louis H. Bourdon, the Young Montreal Impre- 


Mr. Dubois is Also Con- 


sario, Who Is responsible for Much Good Music Offered to Residents of the Canadian City. No. 3—A. Plamondon, Montreal Tenor, Conductor of the Plamondon 


Choral Society and Director of the Plamondon Studios. 


No. 4—Gabrielle Dumaine, the Gifted Young Montreal Soprano, Who Has Won One of the $3,000 Schol- 


arships Offered by the Quebec Government for Study Abroad. No. 5—A. E. J. McCreary, Organist of Erskine Church, Montreal, and Conductor of the Montreal 


Ladies’ Choral Society 


Canadian City’s Season Will See 
Many Artists and General Re- 
sumption of Musical Activity — 
Choral Societies Begin Practice 
—Church Bodies Preparing 
Concert Courses — Three Stu- 
dents Win $3,000 Government 
Scholarships 


ONTREAL, CANADA, Oct. 10.— 
The Montreal musical season, while 
somewhat restricted last season owing 
to the war, gives promise of blossoming 
out with great success this season. 
Among the local impresarios C. O. La- 
montagne promises Leo Ornstein, on Oct. 
1; Leon Rothier, Oct. 8; Pablo Casals, 
date not yet decided; Jacques Thibaud, 
Nov. 7. J. A. Gauvin is bringing Yvette 
Guilbert, Oct. 23; the Russian and New 
York Symphony Orchestras and Eugen 
Ysaye. Louis H. Bourdon will present 
Paderewski, Oct. 26; Zimbalist, Nov. 8; 
Mischa Elman, Jan. 23; Dubois Quartet 
for six concerts; Dubois Symphony Or- 
chestra for one or two concerts; De 
Gogorza, to aid Montreal Baby Foundling 
Hospital in November; Alma Gluck, Nov. 
3. The Plamondon Choral Society has 
already resumed rehearsals and will give 
several concerts during the season; the 
McGill Conservatorium of Music has re- 
opened with practically the same staff 
as last year, and will give the usual 
series of orchestral and student concerts 
and the Montreal Ladies’ Choral Society 
will resume practice in October, under 
the directorship of A. E. J. McCreary. 
Stanley Gardiner, who first introduced 
futurist: music into Canada, will give a 
recital of modern music some time dur- 
ing the season, and will also give a re- 
cital before the Arts and Letters Club 
in the near future. 


American Presbyterian Choir 


J. H. Shearer, organist of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church, announces the 
opening of the fourth season of the Y. 


M. C. A. Glee and Madrigal Society in 
October under his leadership. It is the 
intention to study some of the madrigals 
from the “Triumph or Oriana” of the 
Elizabethan era. The choir of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church will give a re- 
cital of Russian unaccompanied church 
music, and the reconstructed organ of 
the church will be opened formally in 
October. The Caledonian Society will 
give its annual Hallowe’en concert Nov. 
3 in Windsor Hall under Mr. Shearer’s 
management. A feature will be a Scot- 
tish select choir. 

The San Carlo Opera Company has 
completed a week of grand opera in the 
Princess Theater. The chief features 
of the week were the appearances of 


Esther Ferrabini as Carmen and San- 
tuzza and of Pauline Donalda as Nedda. 

Montreal carried off three scholarships 
awarded by the provincial government 
of Quebec for $3,000 each, the condition 
being that the successful students shall 
use the money to study in Europe. Hec- 
tor Dansereau and Wilfrid Pelletier, 
pianists, and Gabrielle Dumaine, so- 
prano, were the winners and all have al- 
ready left for Paris. 


Chorus Returns from Tour 


After a successful concert tour at 
Grandmere, Shawiningan and Three Riv- 
ers, St. Hyacinthe, the Plamondon Choral 
Society has resumed its weekly practice 
under A. Plamondon, director of the 


Plamondon School of Singing and Con- 
cert Organization. Teachers at the Pla- 
mondon Studios for this season include 
Leopold Morin, Charles Baudowin, Theo 
Henrion, A. E. Y. McCreary, A. J. Bras- 
sard, H. Graves, H. di Casati, J. H. Met- 
calf, 7. Slevertore, Mesdames A. Roger, 
F’. Dakin, F. Connolly and A. McDermott. 

Among the plans for Christ Church 
Cathedral the coming season are two 
choir and organ recitals to be given in 
the cathedral in conjunction with the 
choir of St. Martin’s Church, at which 


the choral music will include Bach’s 
church cantata, “God’s Own Time Is 
the Best,” and part of Brahms’s 


“Requiem.” Arthur H. Egg, F. R. C. O., 
is director. I. L. R. 





LOCKPORT AMERICAN 
CONCERT A SUCCESS 


Vera Curtis, Maud Kraft, and 
Earle Tuckerman Represent 
Native Talent 


LocKPporT, N. Y., Oct. 4.—The third 
concert by all-American artists held in 
Lockport on Oct. 3 gives us further proof 
that the American musician is fully capa- 
ble of upholding the music of our coun- 
try and is worthy of being classed with 
the foreign stars of the concert stage. 
Under the direction of A. A. Van De 
Mark, local manager, a joint recital was 
given in the Auditorium by Vera Curtis, 
the Metropolitan soprano, with Willis 
Alling, organist of St. Mark’s Church 
of New York, at the piano; Maud Krait, 
pianist, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
with Elizabeth Siedhoff at the piano. 
The audience of approximately 1200 was 
enthusiastic and appreciative and de- 
manded encores from each of the artists. 

Miss Curtis’s mellow voice and pleas- 
ant manner gained many an admirer for 
her. Mme. Kraft’s playing showed her 
mastery of the piano. Mr. Tuckerman 
held his hearers’ attention by his excel- 
lent work. Each of the accompanists 


proved himself master of his art. The 
program follows: 


“Vision Fugitive’? (Massenet), Mr. Tucker- 
man; “Aria’’ from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart), 
Miss Curtis; ‘Moonlight’ Sonata (Bee- 
thoven), Mme. Kraft; “A Belated Violet” 
(Johns), ‘Deep River” (Burleigh), ‘“‘Brighidin 
Ban Mo Store’ (Maley), Mr. Tuckerman; 
“Cradle Song of the Poor’? (Mossourgsky), 
“Come, Child, Beside Me” (Bleichmann), 
“Song of India’ (Rimsky-Korsakow), “But 
Lately in Dance” (Arensky), Miss Curtis; 
“Epilogue” (Liszt-Chopin), “Sur les Steppes” 
(Schytte), Mme. Kraft; “Route Marchin’ 
(Stock), ‘“‘Robin Goodfellow’ (Morgan), Mr 
Tuckerman ; **Les Lavandiéres” (Nevin), 
“Le Baisier’” (Thomas), “Le Miorir’’ (Fer- 
rari), “Chanson Provencale”’ (d’Ozanne), 
Miss Curtis. 


D. A. S. 





Mankato (Minn.) Normal School to Pre- 
sent Artists 


MANKATO, MINN., Oct. 3.—The State 
Normal School entertainment course this 
season will include five concerts as fol- 
lows: Philharmonic Club, Karl Scheur- 
er, conductor, with Martha Cook, soloist, 
Oct. 12; Zoellner String Quartet, with 
pianist, Oct. 31; Christine Miller in song 
recital, Feb. 15; McPhail String Quartet 
and Meyer-Ten Broeck, violin and piano 
with vocalist, on dates to be announced. 





Contralto Celebrates Eightieth Birthday 
Singing Songs of Early Days 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1—Mrs. Flora E. 
Barry, a favorite Boston contralto of 
many years ago, celebrated her eightieth 
birthday by singing the songs that made 
her famous, according to the Transcripr. 


The birthday reception was under the 
auspices of the Daughters of Maine, of 
which Mrs. George W. Young is presi- 
dent, and of which Mrs. Barry is a mem- 
ber. 

The program was full of pleasing in- 
cidents. Mrs. Barry sang “The Flag’s 
Come Back to Tennessee,” which was one 
of her popular numbers in Civil War 
days, and with Mrs. Christine Brown 
Wheeler and Mrs. Annie Gilbert True, 
former pupils, she was heard in “Lift 
Thine Eyes” from “Elijah.” 


Stillman Kelley Works to Be Given by 
Three Orchestras 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 9.—Much of 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s time is to be 
spent in and about Cincinnati this win- 
ter. His “New England” Symphony is 
to be produced by the San Francisco 
Symphony Society on Jan. 19-20. It ie 
also to be given this season in severat 
Eastern cities. The next performance of 
Mr. Kelley’s Oriental Suite, “Aladdin,” 
will be by the St. Louis Symphony at its 
pair of concerts Nov. 24 and 25. His 
symphonic poem, “The Defeat of Mac- 
beth,” will be presented by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra at its Shake- 
spearean Festival concert to be given in 
Birmingham, Ala., under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Music Clubs next spring. 
All these works have had brilliant pro- 
ductions in Cincinnati and other cities 
under the baton of Dr. Kunwald of the 
Symphony. A. K. H. 
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| RUDOLPH GANZ | | 
. Jlanist ... | 
| : WILL GIVE HIS FIRST 
: NEW YORK RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL ' | 


Sunday Afternoon, October 15th 


AT THREE O’CLOCK 


When he will offer the following interesting program : 


1.—Faschingsschwank ( Vienna Carnival Scene), op. 26. .Schumann 
Allegro 
Romanza 
Scherzino 
Intermezzo 
Finale. Vivacissimo 


2.—Sonata No. 2, in B flat minor, op. 36............ Rachmaninoff = 
Allegro agitato 
Lento.—Allegro molto. 
is cack soo ak Nee GRE eee e the ede net as Debussy 
(a) Voiles 
(b) Hommage a S. Pickwick, Esq., P.P.M.P.C. 
(c) Ondine 
(d) “General Lavine”—eccentric 
(e) La fille aux cheveux de lin 
(f) Feux d’ artifice 


5. FF TD Pe 6 kn 80 Sk PAW 4 0b WG ES ce eas cone or Chopin 
(a) C-minor, op. 48, No. 1 
(b) A flat major, op. 32, No. 2 
(i. 5 GENIN I yee ere yo Liszt 


1] 

| 

: (a) Harmonies du soir 
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i (b) Mazeppa (after Victor Hugo) 
| | | ee Y Mi A hk S H i STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Tickets: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75c and 50c. 
SO PRANO z Boxes: $12.00 and $15.00. Now on Sale at Box Office 


Management : Associate Manager: 


| i CHARLES L. WAGNER D. F. McSWEENEY 
| : 1451 Broadway, New York 


seecccses 
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| 
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Personal Address: 610 Cranston St., Providence, R. I. 
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ELSE STERNSDORFF 


PIANIST 


Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, Berlin, Germany. 
Miss Sternsdorff played Schubert, Chopin, 
Liszt. She made a very favorable impres- 
sion. A reliable and stately technic well 
cultivated, soft touch, an expression that 
proved natural feeling was shown through- 
out. I heard Schubert’s sonata with a 
beautiful conception in a smooth, rippling 
reproduction. The second movement in his 
plain, pure style had an especially good 
effect. 
Berliner Lokal Anzeiger. 

Miss Sternsdorff has well-trained fingers 
and considerable mental strength, so that 
she can hold her audience rapt. Schubert’s 
sonata was given in a masterful manner. 
Berliner Volks Zeitung. 

Miss Sternsdorff has command of an ex- 
cellently developed technic, a beautiful soft 
touch and well grounded musical concep- 
tion. Her interpretation of the Schubert 
sonata, some studies and G min. Ballad by Chopin were satisfying to those who 
came with big expectations. There was rich and well-earned applause. 
Signale (Berlin, Germany). 

One readily makes friends with Miss Sternsdorff’s playing and personality. 
She has much ability, but her modesty does not allow her to push herself to 
the front. To be convinced of the quality of her own work is the rare advice 
which should be given to Miss Sternsdorff. 

Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik (Leipsic, Germany). 

Without doubt a gifted pianist is Miss Sternsdorff. You observe by her use 
of the pedal that she feels tactfully and knows how to think musically. With 
a light-winged pencil she drew the theme veins of Schubert’s sonata clearly and 
intelligently. For Chopin she has the soft inner touch and the dreamy twilight 
way of playing by which the charm of these tone poems are revived to real life. 
The G min. Ballad with its changeable moods made a deep impression. 

Ostsee Zeitung (Stettin, Germany). 

In the sonata by Cesar Franck, the violinist, and Miss Sternsdorff, expert 
pianist, vied with each other in giving rich colors and elegant reproductions by 
which they did justice to the French style of the work. The pianist who mas- 
tered the piano part of the brilliant opus with an easy flowing, happy technic. 
scored an extra success. 

Stettiner Abendpost. 

The execution of the sonata by Cesar Franck with Miss Sternsdorff at the 
piano was flawless. Miss Sternsdorff combines grace and spirit with tempera- 
ment and good musical expression. The Brahms’ piano quartet, with its beau- 
tiful shading, crowned the successful evening. The enthusiasm of the audience 
in its well-earned ovations corresponded with the excellency of the production. 


MANAGEMENT FOR TEXAS: FANNIE GENTRY LOBBAN 
415 DALLAS ST., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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ST. LOUIS STARTS NUCLEUS OF ITS OWN OPERA 
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Fulfillment of City’s Aspirations 
Foreshadowed by Buying of 
Site for House and Training 
of Local Chorus Which Is to 
Cooperate This Year with 
Touring Troupe — To Have 
Operatic Seasons by Three 
Visiting Companies — Sym- 
phony Orchestra Spreads Mu- 
sical Gospel at Home and on 
Tour—TIwo Local Managers 
Enlarge Scope of Their Activ- 
ities—Athletic Club Inaugur- 
ates New House with Concerts 
—Choral Advancement 


T. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 9.—Judging 
from the list of musical! attractions 
already announced for the 1916-1917 


season, St. Louis will be afforded the 
opportunity of reaching a much higher 
artistic level. 

No less than three opera companies 
will appear here during the first three 
months of the season; the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will start its season 
with a big list of soloists, and the sing- 
ing societies will all have contributed 
their initial concerts, besides the attrac- 
tions offered by the local concert mana- 
gers. The Apollo, Morning Choral, Lie- 
derkranz, Pagaent Choral and several 
other singing societies, as well as the 
St. Louis Orchestra Club and other in- 
strumental organizations, have plans for 
a big season and are all starting early 
with their work. Besides the evening 
affairs, two local concert managers, Eliz- 
abeth Cueny and Mrs. Katherine Mc- 
Causland, will have excellent morning 
courses, a distinct novelty for St. Louis- 
ans. They will both manage evening 
affairs as well. 
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Some of Those Who Bring About Musical Progress in St. L 


Members (Photo © A. W. Sanders). 
No. 3—Elizabeth Cueny, the Concert Manager, Reading “Musical America” (Photo by Gerhard Sisters). 


liam Theodore Diebels, Director Knights of Columbus Choral Club (Photo © Kajiwara). No. 
master St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (Photo © Geihard Sisters). 
Orchestra, President Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association (Photo by Gerhard Sisters). 
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of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (Photo © Gerhard Sisters) 


On Nov. 1 and 2, the Ellis Grand 
Opera Company will be here and an- 
other experiment of opera at the Coli- 
seum will be tried. For the two forth- 
coming appearances, the management 
of the big hall is making arrangements 
for the erection of a portable stage 
entirely different from the old one and 
designed in a way after the one which 
is erected often in the Kansas City 
Coliseum and several other cities. Un- 
der this plan the seating capacity will 
be about 5500. Members of the Grand 
Opera Committee, with Guy Golterman, 
the one man who has done so much in 
bringing the big attractions here, have 
several plans under way for the erec- 
tion of a permanent Grand Opera House, 
where the big things can be adequately 
produced and where grand opera can be 
financed on a scale for the masses as well 
as the classes. Present vlans are for a 
house of 3300 to 3500 capacity. As yet 
no real definite plans are to be had from 
those who are fostering the project of 
this opera house, but a site on Lindell 








ERNEST R.KROECER 


DIRECTOR 
Kroeger School of Music 


Plano and Lecture Recitals 


MUSICAL ART BUILDING 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 








Boulevard has been selected and may 
be used for the purpose. 

The Ellis Company will avpear here 
in “Carmen,” with Geraldine Farrar in 
the title role, Helen Stanley, Rita For- 
nia, Lucien Muratore, Clarence White- 
hill, Octave Dua, Leon Rothier, and oth- 
ers of prominence, and the next evening 
“Il Trovatore,” with Emmy Destinn, 
Louise Homer, May Peterson, Morgan 
Kingston, Giovanni Polese, Constantin 
Nicolay, the conductor being Cleofonte 
Campanini. A guarantee of over $20,000 
for these performances and the erection 
of the stage was secured by Elizabeth 
Cueny, the local manager, in conjunction 
with the management of the Coliseum. 
The reservations for seats so far indi- 
cate that it will be a most successful 
venture here. 

Close on the heels of this will come 
the San Carlo Opera Company under 
Fortune Gallo, for a season of ten days 
at the Odeon. The custom of having 
several guest artists will be followed 
again. Also many civic organizations 
such as the Art League, Century Boat 
Club, Liederkranz and others, have 
spoken for nights to be designated to 
them and they will sponsor the perform- 
ance. A “gala” performance will be 
given which will undoubtedly include 
parts of different operas. 


Local Opera Chorus 


In the Gallo season St. 'ouisans will 
have an opportunity of hearing the first 
regular local grand opera chorus exist- 
ing in the United States. It was started 


here in the early summer when Guy Gol- 
terman persuaded Giacomo Spadoni of 


ouis and the Scene of a Novel Concert Series: 
Athletic Association Building (Cost Nearly $1,000,000), Where an Unusual Series of Concerts Will be Given for Club 


























No. 2—Mrs. Archer O’Reilly, President Morning Choral Club (Photo by Strauss). 


No. 4—Wil- 
5—Hugo Olk, Concert- 


No. 6—Frank Gecks, Director St. Louis Amateur 


No. 7—Max Zach, Conductor 


the Chicavo Opera Company to take up 
the work. The singers have been re- 
hearsing all summer, and undoubtedly 
will be molded into a permanent organi- 
zation and possibly into a vrand opera 
school. Among the operas to be pro- 
duced here by the Gallo Company will 
be “Aida,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “Il Trovatore,” “I Pag- 





St. Louis Music Mobilized 


Symphony Orchestra 

Local Opera Chorus 

Site for Opera House 
Operatic Seasons by Three Companles 
Two Local Managers 
Half-Dozen Choruses 

Several Concert Halis 
Orchestra Club 

Lichtenstein String Orchestra 
Two Morning Musical Series 
Chapter Organists’ Guild 
Local Musicians’ Association 
Athletic Club Series 

Kroeger School of Music 











liacci,” and two performances of “Lohen- 
grin” in Italian. 

Then shortly will come Max Rabinoff’s 
Boston National Grand Opera Company 
at the Odeon for four performances on 
Dec. 7, 8 and 9. The company will also 
give Verdi’s “Requiem” on the following 
Sunday evening with a quartet consist- 
ing of Luisa Villani, Maria Gay, Giovan- 
ni Zenatello, and Jose Mardones, with 





[Continued on page 96] 
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the full chorus of the opera company as- 
sisted by the St. Louis Chorus. The re- 
pertoire will probably include either “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” or “Iris,” with Tamaki 
Miuri in the principal role. Also it is 
proposed to have Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier” with the new ballet which he 
has» composed to take the place of the 
gavotte in the first act. “Faust” with 
tne Walpurgis Night Ballet is also a 
possibility. © 
Zach Offers American Works 


The coming season of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra bids fair to be most 
brilliant and well patronized. As usual, 
Max Zach, the conductor, plans to give a 
prominent place in his programs to 
American composers. Samuel _ Bollin- 
ger’s suite, “The Sphinx,” which was 
awarded the first prize offered in a con- 
test by the St. Louis Art League, will 
be included in the first program. Nov. 
17-18. The symphonic suite of Adolf 
Weidig will be conducted by the com- 
poser. Then there are Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s Piano Concerto, in which she 
will play the-solo part, the George F. 
Boyle “Symphonic Fantasie,” Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley’s “Aladdin” Suite, and 
probably some other American works 
that have not yet been fully decided 
upon. Ysaye’s Fantasie on a Walloon 
Theme will be given for the first time 
here. 

The dates of the concerts (each pro- 
gram being played twice—Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night) and the solo- 
ists, where such have been engaged, are: 


Nov. 17-18, Percy Grainger, who will play 
the Grieg Concerto and also the piano part in 
his suite, “In a Nut-Shell’’; Nov. 24-25; Dec. 
1-2. Josef Hofmann; Dec. 15-16; Dec. 22-23 | 
Dec. 29-30, Emilio de Gorgoza ;~Jan. 12-13, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; Jan. 19-20 ; Jan, 26-27, 
Efrem Zimbalist; Feb. 9-10; Eugen Ysaye ; 
Feb. 16-17; Frieda Hempel; Feb. 23-24, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink; March 9-10, Mischa El- 
man: March 16-17, Leopold Godowsky ; 
March 23-24, Alma Gluck. 


The usual series of twenty Sunday aft- 
ernoon popular concerts will be given, 
starting on Nov. 12, preceding the first 
regular symphony concert. Among the 
soloists who have already been signed for 
these concerts are found Povla Frisch, 
dramatic soprano; Walter Greene, bari- 
tone; Frances Nash, pianist; Helen Nor- 
fleet, pianist; Wynne Pyle, pianist, and 
others. 

Tours of Orchestra 


Short tours have been planned for ap- 
pearance in the larger cities of Missouri, 
Illinois and Indiana, to be made during 
the open weeks of the season. These 
tours will include the fourth annual en- 
gagement at the Illinois State Univer- 
sity at Urbana, IIl., and the second an- 
nual engagement at the Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. The De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind., will also be 
visited and the course of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Orchestral Association will in- 
clude a matinée and evening concert by 
our orchestra. There will be the usual 
two annual concerts at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., and other tours 
are being planned. 

At the close of the season an extended 
tour of the South and Southwest will be 
made with a quartet comprising Leonora 
Allen, Lillia Snelling, Arthur Hackett, 
and Charles Galagher. 

The orchestra has been greatly 
strengthened this year, with the addition 
of ten men to the string sections and 
other changes. The season seat sales 
run several thousand dollars ahead of 
what they were this time last year, and 
last year’s sales were the highest during 
the history of the organization. Arthur 
J. Gaines is the manager, and Charles 
A. Cale will again be assistant manager 
and handle all publicity. The headquar- 
ters remain in the Knights of Columbus 
Building. Frederick Fischer will again 
be assistant director and orchestra man- 
ager, and Hugo Olk concert-master. The 
officers are: 

‘fowler, president; Messrs. James E. 
enith Henterd coe ot George D. Mark- 
ham, Hugo Koehler, A. W. Douglas, Mrs. P. 


N. Moore and Mrs. W. A. McCandless, vice- 
presidents; Oliver F. Richards, chairman of 
executive board, and C. W. Moore, treasuret 


Work of Choral Clubs 


At the first rehearsal of the Apollo 
Club this season it was planned to make 
the coming season the most brilliant in 
its history. This club is composed of 
eighty-four male voices and has~an asso- 
ciate membership of nearly 500 members, 
who subscribe to the series of three con- 
certs annually. For thirteen years the 
club has sung under the able direction 
of Charles Galloway. At the first con- 


cert, Nov. 28, at the Odeon, the principal 
artist will be Charles Harrison, tenor. 
The second concert will take place on 
Feb. 13, 1917, and the Trio de Lutéce will 
be given its first hearing here. The final 
concert will be April 24, with Arthur 
Middleton. Officers for the coming sea- 
son are unchanged, with 

Phil. A. Becker, president; Jesse B. Coz- 
zens, first vice-president ; Charles B. Hardin, 
second vice-president, and C. W. Hughes, sec- 
retary and treasurer. : 

The Morning Choral Club will this 
season enter its twenty-sixth year of ac- 
tive work, with 110 selected voices and 
an associate membership of 450. It will 
again be directed by Charles Galloway, 
who has served efficient!y in that capac- 











Arthur J. Gaines, Manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra 


ity for the past eight years. The opening 
concert will fall on Nov. 9, with Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and the Indian Prin- 
cess Tsianina in a recital. This is for 
“Members’ Day.” On Jan. 16 at the 
Odeon the first public concert will bring 
Eddy Brown. On April 17 Louis Gra- 
veure will’ make his first bow to a St. 
Louis gathering. The usual Christmas 
concert will be held with local soloists 
recruited from the club, and the annual 
frolic will take place sometime in Jan- 


uary. Officers for this season are: 
Mrs. Archer O'Reilly, president ; Mrs. How- 
ard C. Boone, first vice-president ; Mrs. John 


Campbell Smith, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Ludwig Allen, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Ernest N. Birge, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. David Boyd, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Taylor Bernard, librarian. 


Enlarge Orchestra Club 


By far the most ambitious club of its 
kind in the city is the St. Louis Orches- 
tra Club, which this season enters upon 
its twenty-fourth year of work. Its 
members gather once a week for the pur- 
pose of a concerted rehearsal. The first 
concert will take place Dec. 13. The 
work has been for several years under 
the leadership of Frank Gecks. Mr. 
Gecks is president of the local musical 
union, and was for a number of years 
concertmaster of the Symphony Orches- 
tra. He is director of music at the 
Christian Brothers’ College. The orches- 
tra this year will be larger than ever 
and will consist of about ninety players. 
Of this number sixteen are women. The 
second concert will take nlace on or about 
April 27. Definite plans are also under 
way for an entire evening of chamber 
music about Feb. 1. During the past 
summer five different string quartets 
from the orchestra have been. playing to- 
gether regularly. The club officers are: 

John C. Walter, president; Bonnie Kane, 
vice-president; Ernest A. Freund, secretary, 
and Jerome L. Goldman, assistant secretary. 

Besides these there is a Board of 
Governors, consisting of thirty-one busi- 
ness men who are interested in this kind 
of educational work. Soloists appear at 
all concerts. 

Two years ago saw the permanent for- 
mation of the Pageant Choral Society 
from the nucleus of the big chorus which 
assisted in the Pageant of St. Louis in 
Forest Park. The capable director is 


Frederick Fischer. The society is sup- 
ported by the sale of season and single 
seats and by a Board of Guarantors. It 
is practically self-sustaining, however. 
Plans for the coming season include not 
only the series of three regular concercs 
but a possible special performance of 
“The Messiah” some time during the 
holidays. The chorus this year will num- 
ber over 200 voices—anyone is eligible 
who can read music fairly and sing mod- 
erately well. The first concert will take 
place on Nov. 21 and will be termed a 
Wagner and miscellaneous program. The 
soloist will be Eleanor Cochran, dramatic 
soprano. Jan. 23 will bring the second 
program, when “Elijah” will be sung, 
with Clarence Whitehill as soloist. For 
the final concért of the season which will 
probably occur on April 21, an all- 
American program is_ being planned, 
which will include Frederick Converse’s 


- “Peace Pipe” and Horatio Parker’s 
“Hora Novisima.” Officers for the sea- 
son are: 


John Gundlach, president; J. R. Williams, 
treasurer; Genevieve Tierney, secretary, and 
a board of management, with Frederick Con- 
verse as an honorary vice-president. 


Miss Cueny Broadens Scope 


Crowned with success in what was 
ieally the first full year of her concert 
management (1915-1916), Elizabetua 
Cueny, the local manager, laid her plans 
for a much larger and more varied list 
of attractions for the 1916-1917 season. 
She is going to have Leo Ornstein here 
in a piano recital at the Sheldon Memo- 
rial Hall on Oct. 21. She has the local 
management for the engagement of the 
Ellis Opera Company. On Nov. 23 at 
the Odeon she will have Maud Allan 
and her troupe of dancers, accompanied 
by an orchestra of forty under Ernst 
Bloch. Then come Fritz Kreisler in re- 
cital, also at the Odeon on Nov. 30, and 
probably John McCormack on Jan. 19. 
Besides this she will manage a number 
of other outside attractions, and will 
take charge of three recitals here by 
Marie Ruemmeli, pianist, at the Sheldon 
Hall on Nov. 9, Dec. 7 and Jan. 4. In 
addition to all the above, she has ar- 
ranged a series of Friday Morning Mus- 
icales booked at the Women’s Club, start- 
ing on Nov. 10, with Frances Ingram. 
The second will come on Dec. 8, with Ar- 
thur Shattuck, pianist, and Albert Stoes- 
sel, violinist. This is Mr. Stoessel’s home 
city. Jan. 5 will bring. Monica Graham 
Stults, soprano, and Walter Allen Stults, 
bass. The Barrére Ensemble will appear 
at the last concert of the series on 
Feb. 2. 

Miss Cueny is still a member of the 
Women’s Committee of the Symphony 
Orchestra and is also manager of the 
Sheldon Memorial Building, which has 
an ideal auditorium seating about 750. 
Her spacious quarters at 4254 Olive 
Street (where she has her office) are an 
admirable place for private musicales, 
and already one program is planned 
there for the early fall, at which Mal- 
vine Parry, pianist, and Frank Spahn, 
baritone, will be heard. Arrangements 
are now being made by her for a num- 
ber of concerts in many of the nearby 
cities and her scope of management is 
gradually spreading out beyond the en- 
virons of St. Louis. She will have as 
her assistant, her sister, Alma Cueny. 


Local Musicians’ Association 


The Associated Musicians of St. Louis, 
a branch of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was permanently organized on 
March 2, 1915. In order to broaden the 
scope of the association the membership 
was made to include professional mu- 
sicians, amateurs and music lovers. The 
activities of the association are placed in 
the hands of four committees, executive, 
program, social and examining; the last 
committee will in time prepare examina- 
tions for active members in the branches 
of violin, voice, organ and theory. Dur- 
ing last season several entertainments to 
visitors were arranged, the most notable 
of which was one given in honor of John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
The officers for 1916-1917 are: 

George Enzinger, president; Ethel M. Hud- 
son, vice-president ; O. Wade Fallert, record- 


ing secretary; Ernest C. Krohn, correspond- 


ing secretary, and Gertrude Henneman, 


treasurer. 

An examining committee consists of 
Ottmar Moll for piano, Frank Gecks for 
violin, Alexander Henneman for voice, 
Tyrie W. Lyon, organ, and Mrs. Frank 
Henneger in theory. 

Another new local manager in the 
field (though not new in experience) is 
Mrs. Katherine McCausland, who makes 
her headquarters at her home, 4268 Shen- 
andoah Avenue. She handled several 


concerts here last year, but this season 
will manage on a much larger scale. Her 
main offering will be a series of five re- 
citals to be given on Monday mornings 
at the Women’s Club and which will be 
known as the Women’s Club Musicales. 
The series will open on Oct. 23, when Al- 
bert Spalding will be heard here for the 
first time in recital. On Nov. 27 Mme. 
Olga Samaroff will appear, and a capac- 
ity audience is already secured. On Jan. 
15 Carl Friedberg will return in recital. 
Feb. 25 will bring Lambert Murphy, as- 
sisted by Elsa Kraus, the talented young 
pianist of this city, who has been work- 
ing under the tutelage of Mr. Friedberg. 
The artist for the last of the series on 
March 12 will undoubtedly be Mme. Julia 
Culp. Mrs. McCausland reports that al- 
ready about half of the tickets for the 
entire course have been subscribed for, 
and if this season proves a success she 
will continue the concerts annually. 

The Missouri Athletic Association will 
inaugurate the first winter season in its 
new $900,000 club house with an elabo- 
rate series of entertainments, of which 
the most important will be a brilliant 
monthly concert. The new gymnasium 
was planned with this in mind, and it 
cain be admirably adapted for concert 
purposes. Of the entertainment com- 
mittee W. W. Ochse is chairman. The 
first of the “dinner concerts” will take 
place on Oct. 30, when Frances Alda and 
Frank La Forge will appear in joint re- 
cital. The December concert will come 
on the fifth with Alice Nielsen and Hugh 
Allan. Bessie Bown - Ricker, children’s 
entertainer, with an orchestra, has been 
engaged for the afternoon of Dec. 23. 
On Jan. 9, the entire St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra with Max Zach and assisted 
by Saramé Reynolds, the young Ameri- 
can soprano, will give the program. Feb. 
27 will bring Emmy Destinn, and Mary 
Garden will close the series March 20. 

The local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists is entering upon its 
Sixth year of activity. It has been a 
very important factor here in its par- 
ticular line—that of the advancement of 
good organ music. A series of about 
twelve public recitals is given each sea- 
son. Officers for-this year are: 

Dean, William John Hall; sub-dean, 
Edward M. Read; secretary, George En- 
zinger; treasurer, Alpha T. Stevens, and 
E. R. Kroeger, chairman of the executive 
committee. 

With an active membership of 120 
members, the Knights of Columbus Cho- 
ral Club (and Gregorian Choir) have 
assembled for their fifteenth year of 
singing. As usual two concerts with 
soloists will be given, one on Nov. 29 
and the other on April 18. This chorus 
remains in an organized state all through 
the summer, and each year goes (in 
part) to the annual convention of the 
Order, where the singers usually give 
several concerts and are the “hit” of the 
convention. William Diebels will again 
direct the club. Present officers are: 

Charles Mulligan, president; Alonzo 
F. Barr, vice-president; John P. Walsch, 
secretary, and William J. Donohue, 
treasurer. 

The Liederkranz Club’s regular series 
of concerts will take place on Nov. 11, 
Feb. 3 and April 21. For the first, Kar] 
Jorn will sing here for the first time. 
The second soloist will be Anton Sala, 
the Spanish ’cellist, and Mme. Margaret 
Berry-Miller, coloratura soprano, will be 
the last artist. The club will again have 
the two choruses, the Mannerchor and 
the Damenchor, both of which, with the 
combined chorus, will again be under the 
baton of E. Prang Stamm. 

Victor Lichtenstein’s String Orches- 
tra and Violin Choir are rehearsing and 
will give concerts in the spring. 

The activities of Ernest R. Kroeger of 
the Kroeger School of Music will be 
many. As usual he will direct the music 
course at the Forest Park University and 
will give his regular series of six Lenten 
piano recitals, this year featuring Rus- 
sian and French music. with one pro- 
gram devoted to American composers. 

Another piano pedagogue is Ottmar 
Moll, who has his school in Henneman 
Hall and who directs the music course at 
Lennox Hall. Mr. Moll will undoubtedly 
be heard in concert during the season. Of 
the artists who are touring nationally, 
there is Marie Caslova, the violinist, who 
is under Loudon Charlton’s management, 
and Clara Wiillner, pianist, whose tour 
is being handled by Mrs. Herman Lewis. 

The box office end of most of the mag- 
nificent entertainments in St. Louis is 
usually in the hands of W. W. Rose, who 
has had charge of the ticket selling and 
accounting for such attractions here for 
many years. HERBERT W. Cost. 
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City Government Directs Affairs 
of Sympony Orchestra and 
Choral Society — Prominent 
Physician as Backer of New 
String Quartet—Reorganized 
Oratorio Society Now on 
Solid Basis—Peabody Con- 
servatory to Give Complete 
Operatic Training—Women’s 
Philharmonic to Offer Concert 
of Works Written for the 


Society 


ALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 10.—The 

marked advance in local managerial 
activities is an evidence that the 1916- 
1917 musical season will stamp Balti- 
more as being among the important music 
centers of this country. That the city 
supports its own symphony orchestra, 
and is forming in connection with this 
organization a large choral body to as- 
sist in the production of representative 
American compositions, and that music- 
loving citizens are endowing the Balti- 
more String Quartet and lending finan- 
cial support to the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society and other local musical interests 
are facts which give countenance to the 
musical standing of the community. The 
schedule of musical events promises 
every form of musical art, ranging from 
symphony concerts to individual recitals. 
As the greater percentage of these musi- 
cal happenings represent the efforts of 
local managers and musicians the out- 
look for the season indeed shows that 
Baltimore deserves to be classed with the 
foremost music centers. 


The experiment which Baltimore is 
making in supporting its own symphony 
orchestra through municipal manage- 
ment, the organization now facing its sec- 
ond season is worthy of American art 
progress. The Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra last season demonstrated its 
ability to cope with programs of a high 
character, and Gustav Strube, the con- 
ductor, and Manager Frederick R. Huber 
have bright hopes for the coming season. 
The orchestra has been enlarged and 
monthly concerts have been planned. The 
dates for the concerts at the Lyric are: 
Oct. 20, Nov. 17, Dec. 8, Jan. 19, Feb. 16 
and March 9. The soloists announced are 
Marcella Craft, Frank Gittelson, Myrtle 
Elvyn, Lucy Gates, Vera Barstow and 
Ethel Leginska. For an April concert 
the soloist is to be selected later. 


To Give Chadwick Work 


Perhaps the most stimulating aspect 
of the musical season is the forming of 
the Baltimore Choral Society, which is to 
be maintained by the municipality as is 
the orchestra. The first concert of the 
Baltimore Choral Society is scheduled for 
Dec. 29 at the Lyric. This will be a spe- 
cial performance aside from the regular 
series of the orchestra. George W. 
Chadwick’s oratorio “Noel” will be given 
under the direction of Gustav Strube, 
and the composer in all probability will 
attend the performance. The Baltimore 
Choral Society numbers 100 singers, se- 
lected from the various church choirs 
and choral clubs of the city. Frederick 
R. Huber is the business manager of the 
society. Arrangements are being made 
by Mr. Huber to gain from the school 
board the privilege of using the large 
auditorium of the City College for the 
rehearsals of the society. 

Through the interest of a prominent 
Baltimore physician it becomes possible 
for the Baltimore String Quartet to 
launch upon its first season of concerts. 
A monthly series has been planned. At 
these concerts, in addition to string quar- 
tet numbers, there will be other cham- 
ber music combinations and local solo- 
ists will also contribute to the programs. 
Those composing the quartet are: Joan 
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Some of Those Who are Responsible 
for Baltimore’s Progressiveness in 
Music: No. 1—The Lyric, Show- 
ing the New Foyer with Its Shops, 
Baltimore’s Principal Hall for Op- 
era and Symphony. No. 2—Gus- 
tav Strube, Conductor, Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra (on the 
Right) and Frederick R. Huber, 
Manager of the Orchestra. No. 3— 


Henri Weinreich, Director of European Conservatory. No. 4— 


Joseph Pache, Director, Baltimore 
Women’s Philharmonic Chorus 


C. van Hulsteyn, first violon; Orlando 
Apreda, second violin; Max Rosenstein, 
viola, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist. 


Barthold at Peabody 


The wide influence which is asserted 
through the many musical activities at 





Musical Baltimore Summarized 


Municipal Orchestra 

Municipal Choral Society 

Ten Choruses 

String Quartet 

Three Music Schools 

Music School Settlement 

Two Opera Classes 

Two Theaters as Concert Halls 
Peabody Conservatory Activities: 


Students’ Orchestra 
Junior Orchestra 
Elementary Orchestra 
Opera Class 

Artist Recitals 

Choir Bureau 


Two Settlement Orchestras 

Concerts of Three Visiting Orchestras 
Boston and Aborn Opera Seasons 
Ballet Season 

Matinee Musicales 











the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Har- 
old Randolph, director, not only reaches 
the large student body and musical pub- 
lic, but through energies directed along 
every musical channel represents a most 
valuable educational asset to the city. 
Director Randolph is arranging the usual 
series of twenty artist recitals. The 
distinct acquisition which has been made 
to the large teaching staff is the addition 
of Barron Berthald, the dramatic tenor, 
who will have charge of the Peabody 
Opera Class performances, training the 
members in the traditions of the works 
presented. Beside these duties Mr. Bar- 
thold will coach advanced pupils in the 
roles and give instruction in operatic de- 
portment. This additional feature of the 
vocal department, which includes Signor 
Minetti, Adelin Fermin and Charles H. 
Bochau as instructors, will enable the 
conservatory to give complete operatic 
training to American pupils.. There will 
be several productions of the Peabody 
Opera Class, concerts by the Students’ 
Orchestra, under Gustav Strube, numer- 
ous organ recitals and many students’ 
recitals. 

The enrollment at both the main and 
the preparatory departments of the Pea- 
body. Conservatory has been so encour- 
aging that it became necessary to con- 
vert the private dwelling adjoining the 
annex into floors of studios, class rooms 
and offices. This large additional build- 
ing, it is hoped, will accommodate the in- 
creased student list. The stage in the 
East Hall has been enlarged to give 
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space for the esthetic dancing classes 
and the rapidly growing students’ or- 
chestras. May Garretson Evans, super- 
intendent of the preparatory department, 
announces plans of the department em- 
phasizing the interest which is being 
manifested in the rhythmic expression 
classes and the classes in esthetic danc- 
ing under the guidance of Gertrude L. 
Yingling. There will be the usual week- 
ly students’ recitals at the preparatory 
department and the Junior and Ele- 
mentary Orchestras conducted by Franz 
C. Bornschein will give occasional per- 
formances during the terms. 

The Choir Bureau, which, under the 
direction of Frederick R. Huber, is one 
of the supplemtary interests at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, is contemplating an 
active season. 


New Directorate for Oratorio 


Through the indefatigable efforts of 
Joseph Pache, the Baltimore Oratorio So- 
ciety, which a year ago faced destruc- 
tion, has been tided over its stressful 
period, and again stands on a solid basis. 
A new board has been organized, the di- 
rectorate representing prominent busi- 
ness men, and the coming season can be 
approached without financial strain. The 
February concert of the society will be 
devoted to the presentation of classic 
numbers, a cappella. The soloists will be 
Grace Kerns and Theo Karle. At the 
April concert there will be an orchestra 
of 100, ten soloists, the chorus assisted 
by a children’s chorus of 400 in Pierné’s 
“Children’s Crusade.” Mr. Pache will 
appeal to the School Board for permis- 
sion to call upon the children of the pub- 
lic schools as members of the children’s 
chorus. 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society, 
which has been brought to a high de- 
velopment through the interests of Joseph 
Pache, the conductor, will give two con+ 
certs. The program of the February 
concert will be a miscellaneous one. The 
May program will have as its substance 
numbers expressly written for the so- 
ciety. Herman P. Spielter, the New 
York composer, has made a setting of 
Goethe’s “Nacht Lied” in six parts un- 
accompanied; Nowowiejski, composer of 
“Quo Vadis,” has written three choruses 
for the occasion—‘Polish,” “Mother 
Earth” and “Hans and Grete’”—and the 
Baltimore composer, Franz C. Born- 
schein, upon the invitation of the so- 
ciety’s conductor, has in course of com- 
position three numbers especially planned 
for this concert. 


Opera at Lyric 


Wilbur Kinsey, the manager of the 
Lyric, announces many bookings at this, 
the most important auditorium of the 
city. Now that the newly finished front 
of the hall has fashionable shops and an 
arcade which leads to the foyer of the 
main hall, the Lyric is remodeled so that 
a comfortable entrance is gained. The 
season at the Lyric will be ushered in 
with a week of opera performances com- 
mencing Oct. 9, to be given by the Aborn 
English Grand Opera Company. There 
will be six evening and two matinee per- 
formances. Besides the series of sym- 
phony concerts given by the home or- 
ganization there are listed at the Lyric 
five concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, on 
Wednesday evenings, Nov. 1, Nov. 29, 


[Continued on page 98] 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“T consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. They reproduce 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection What a wonderful study they 
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Ober, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, White- 


hill and Williams, all of whom make records exclusively for the Victor. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these 

famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Ked Seal Records, with photographs of the 
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Jan. 3, Feb. 14 and March 14; three con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, 
Dec. 13, Jan. 17 and March 21; and three 
concerts by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra under the baton of Walter Dam- 
rosch, Dec. 6, Jan. 10 and Feb. 7. In De- 
cember the Boston National Grand Opera 
Company will give a series of four per- 
formances. The Diaghileff Russian Bal- 
let is booked for a series of performances 
in December. John McCormack is slated 
for a recital, and there are also other 
prominent artists scheduled to a pear. 
The management of Ford’s Theater is 
engaging artists for a series of monthly 


matinee musicales. Those with whom 
negotiations have been closed are Alma 
Gluck, soprano; Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist; Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
and Mary Garden. Other engagements 
are pending. ~ 


New Building for Weinreich School 


The European Conservatory of Music 
has moved into a more spacious building 
at 815 North Calvert Street. Henri 
Weinreich is the director. Three assist- 
ant piano teachers and an assisting vio- 
lin teacher have been added to the fac- 
ulty. Director Weinreich is head of the 
piano department, Jules Zech the head of 
the violin department, with Joseph Im- 
brogulio as assistant. Edgar Paul has 


charge of the vocal department. Con- 
certs of the faculty members and stu- 
dents’ recitals will be given throughout 
the season. 

Of no little interest will be the concerts 
of the Music School Settlement, Lily 
Bartholomay superintendent. Franz C. 
Bornschein has charge of the orchestras 
at the school. 

The Florestan Club will again give its 
monthly field nights when original works 
from the pens of our home composers 
will be given hearings. 

The Melamet Opera Class will give its 
usual performance at Albaugh’s Theater, 
the date to be mentioned later. This 
opera class has a membership of sixty, 
who are either pupils of David Melamet, 


the director, or else are semi-profes- 
sionals, Mr. Melamet will plan the year- 
ly Lenten concert to be given at the 
Auditorium as in the past. The Orpheus 
Club, Alfred Willard, conductor, will 
give its concert at Lehmann Hall. 

The various singing societies are ar- 
ranging their affairs with eagerness. The 
Germania Mannerchor, Theodor Hember- 
ger, conductor, will present some choral 
novelties. The Arion Singing Society, 
Charles H. Bochau, director, is preparing 
several concerts. Hobart Smock is giv- 
ing preparation to his numerous chor- 
uses, the Masonic Choir, the Scottish Rite 
Choir, Beauseant Commandery Choir and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





MISSOURI CAPITAL HOPES 
FOR MANAGER AND ARTISTS 


Engaging Stars So Far Hazardous for 
Jefferson City—Club Meets in 
Governor’s Mansion 


JEFFERSON CITy, Mo., Oct. 10.—Nearly 
all of the musical organizations are ready 
with their plans for the next half year. 
Most of the concerts and programs ar- 
ranged are to be given by local talent. 
While the city does not boast a profes- 
sional manager, artists are occasionally 
brought here through the clubs and 
church societies. The bringing of artists 
here has been in seasons past a rather 
hazardous business, but earnest workers 
among the musicians are still hopeful. 

The Morning Musical Club, the largest 
music organization, has published a year 
book outlining the study of symphonic 
music for the coming season. In connec- 
tion with the studies, a program of Nor- 
wegian music will be given during the 
winter. The club always includes a pro- 
gram of American composers. Mrs. W. 
A. Dallmeyer, president, has decided to 
ask the club to give a special entertain- 
ment in the spring, perhaps a cantata or 
light opera. This club was organized by 
Mrs. Joseph W. Folk during her hus- 
band’s term here as Governor. It has 
continued ever since to meet in the ex- 
ecutive mansion, the custom being for 





each succeeding first lady of the State to 
invite the club to make its home there. 

An innovation, which might solve the 
choir problem in a good many churches, 
has been introduced in the Evangelical 
Church of this city. In addition to the 
regular choir, known as the senior choir, 
there is a junior choir which substitutes 
in case of absences, and which is in 
training all the time. This church also 
has a Sunday school orchestra of seven 
pieces, under the leadership of Louis 
Berkel. Henry Guhlman, who is active 
in musical affairs in this church, is plan- 
ning a concert to be given under the 
auspices of the Union Sunday Schools of 
the city. Probably some outside talent 
will be engaged. 

Lincoln Institute, the»colored norma! 
school, has a small band and orchestra, 
and has from time to time developed a 
few composers and concert soloists. 

Theodore Haar, conductor of the band 
of twenty-two pieces, associated with St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church, speaks enthusi- 
astically of the winter’s work in prospect. 

Practically all the choirs are composed 
of volunteers, a few organists are paid, 
however. Siebert Price, a teacher who 
has furthered the serious study of music 
as much as any instructor who has ever 
been here, will preside at Grace Episco- 
pal Church, Nelson Burch at the Presby- 
terian, Mrs. Charles Davison at the 
Methodist, and Blanche Coos at the 
Baptist Church. At the Catholic Church 


Frank Davis will be choirmaster and or- 
ganist in St. Peter’s. Nellie Ellis has 
the organ at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Siebert Price will give Saturday after- 
noon recitals at the Free Public Library, 
and he expects to have eight members in 
his string orchestra this year. 

E. D. N. 





CONVICTS PLEAD FOR MUSIC 





Missouri Prisoners’ Band Has No Fund 
for Scores—Play Outside 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., Oct. 10.—A band 
composed of convicts in the Missouri 
Penitentiary here, recently formed, con- 
tinues to improve in its work. The music 
organization is an innovation in prison 
regime here, and Warden McClung and 
interested patrons believe it is accom- 
plishing good things for the whole insti- 
tution. The band plays during the din- 
ner and supper hour and at chapel on 
Sundays, and it has been given the liberty 
of playing for the weekly dances in the 
new State park. The band, of sixteen 
pieces, gives concert programs in con- 
nection with the dances. 

The amount of money appropriated by 
the State to buy music is wholly insuffi- 
cient, and so it would be a good work 
for any of the big bands of the country 
that are philanthropically inclined to 


send the prisoners music from time to 
time, addressed to the warden, D. C. Mc- 
Clung, marked “For the Prison Or- 
chestra, Missouri State Penitentiary.” 

E. D. N. 





Crescendo Club of Atlantic City Plans 
Active Season 


ATLANTIC City, Oct. 9.—An active sea- 
son is in store for the Crescendo Club of 
Atlantic City, of which Mrs. Herbert W. 
Hemphill is president. The calendar for 
1916-1917, just issued, outlines the study 
of the development of music and other 
interesting topics. Among those who are 
active in promoting the welfare of the 
club are: Mrs. August Bolte, Mrs. A. W. 
Westney, Mrs. Ireland, Mrs. Greenberg, 
Sara Croasdale, Miss Zimmerman, Hen- 
rietta Jesselson, Mrs. K. K. Worcester, 
Miss E. Tyson, Mrs. Milton Cowper- 
thwaite and Anna Shill Hemphill. 

as Fe 





The Music Committee of the Woman’s 
Club of Louisville, Ky., of which Mrs. 
William E. Pilcher is chairman, will 
present in early November Dr. Anna 
Webster Powell in a lecture on “Psvchol- 
ogy of the Nations Through Music.” Dr. 
Powell will illustrate her lecture her- 
self. The plans of the committee also 
include a children’s cantata and a per- 
formance for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial fund. 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 


(““Maker of Singers’’) 


Teacher of 2 artists who are 
Amenicas greatest recent concert successes 


ELEANORE COCHRAN 





SUE HARVARD 


For available hours address Secretary 


33 West 67th Street 


New York 
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y v : ha OC 4 E = = **A beautiful voice, not only of ample scope and splendid train- = 
E = = ing, but with great power of musical delineation.” z 
= = = —Dresdener “Nachrichten.” = 
= Colo ratu ra Sopra no 2 3 “She has a beautiful voice that mounts like the lark, a powerful = 
= = = dramatic instinct and a model enunciation.”’-—Arthur Farwell. = 
: Prima Donna of Hammerstein’s London Opera House = = = 
; a : 
: Fe i 
cB a E 
= 2 2 = 
= = = = 
= = 2 = 
2 = = = 
= = 2 = 
= es SUE HARVARD, Soprano = 
= = = Soloist with— = 
= = 2 New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor. = 
= = = New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, Conductor. = 
= = = Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor. = 
= = = Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor. = 
3 = = Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, Conductor. = 
z = = Leps’ Festival Orchestra, Wassili Leps, Conductor. = 
= p- 72a! Ry 28 Available for Concert, Recital, Oratorio = 
= Ee ee a es ig eee Y 3 or RR = = = 
= . . . ;- a Address Artist Direct: = 
= Available for Opera, Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios, Season 1916-1917 =e £= = 
= = = 831 King Edward Apartments, = 
DIRECTION: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 26 Baverd Street, Pittchureh, Pa. = 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: HOWARD SHELLEY = = = 
= 402 Madison Ave. Phones: Murray Hill 7058 and 1223 a - = 
2 nf : 
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: =% Mme. Ella BACKUS-BEHR 
EDI H BIDEAU. e. Ella B 
: a 3 It gives me _ great y; 
: q ¢% % 
: : y pleasure to say Mrs. Z 
= a % Ella Backus-Behr is a % 
: | 3 most excellent coach for vy; 
: a ¥ gay 4 
: : 4 s_ngers wishing to Jearn Z 
: a % new songs, especially y. 
: 2 % Schubert, Schumann, y; 
3 a ¥ . P 4 
:  ¥ and the German réper- ¥# 
: : Z ' 4 
: i Z toire. Z 
: a % Louise Homer. y; 
a | 4 
: a % % 
: ttt 4 4 
: a ¢ %, 
= a Z 
: | % : 
: i Z % 
: : Z Photo by Kazanyia» ¥ 
1 3 g 
: — : vy; Merle A lcock, the contralto, whose success has been phenomenal, says: Z 
3 a ¥ “T consider Mme. Ella Backus-Behr to be one of America’s great- # 
es S O P R A N O : f est authorities on the singer’s art. [ owe to my several years of study y 
Ei: = =% with her much that has brought my success to-day, for she is a mu- y 
Ej ¢ ¥ sician of the finest type. Mme. Backus-Behr has been of inestimable % 
, assistance to me by introducing me and shaping my professional career.” ¥ 
Concerts, Recitals Y 
‘ , My Dear Mrs. Behr: , 
Oratorio, Festivals Among many teachers, I have found no one who has been so y; 
helpful as you in solving the great difficulty of breath control, and y 
your recognized musicianship is a constant inspiration. ¥ 
SEASON 1916-1917 Always sincerely, Aj 
H Louise Sydney Massey, 4 
a it Teacher, New England Conservatory, Boston, Mass. % 
EE Management: WESTERN BUREAU OF ARTISTS : y 
fee = PI Y 7 r 
Ei Chanute, Danses 5 nao river 4 WEST 91st STREET NEW YORK y 
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Photo by J. T. Litterst. 


On the Left: Banquet Hall of City Auditorium of Houston, Containing Movable Platform Stage (Seating Capacity 600). In Center: Officers of the Women’s Choral 
Club—Standing, Left to Right, Mrs. M. C. Culpepper, First Vice-President; Hu T. Huffmaster, Director; Mrs. Edna W. Saunders, President; Mrs. Frank Johnson, 


Treasurer; Mrs. H. R. Ellwood, Librarian. 


Seated: Mrs. J. W. Maxcy, Mrs. E. L. Flowers, Second Vice-Presidents; Mrs. Herbert Gates, Recording Secretary; 


Mrs. J. C. Montgomery, Corresponding Secretary. On the right: Inside View of the Large Hall of the City Auditorium (Seating Capacity 5000). 


OUSTON, TEX., Oct. 5.—The array 

of musical art attractions booked 
even thus early for the Houston season 
of 1916-17, is, from every point of view, 
both big and brilliant, and there are 
still dates to be provided for. That is 
to say, several of the clubs have certain 
open dates in the regular quota of con- 
certs they obligate themselves to provide 
their patrons every season. 

For this, his fourth year as managing 
head of Houston’s Free Municipal En- 
tertainments, Dr. W. S. Lockhart has se- 
cured the list of musical attractions that 
follows: For the opening concert, Oct. 
15, the soloist recitalist is to be Melvena 
Passmore, soprano, and later there will 
appear Leo Ornstein, pianist; Tilly 
Koenen, contralto; Fay Cord, soprano; 
Rummell,_ violinist; Roscoe Kimball, 
tenor; Arthur Hartmann, violinist; Mar- 
cella Craft, soprano; Antonio Sala, 
‘cellist; the opera “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy”; Handel’s oratorio, “The Mes- 





Musical Houston Has: 


Free municipal entertainments, fea- 
turing famous artists. 


Artist concert course sponsored by 
M. E. Foster. 


Annual season of opera by one of 
the country’s leading organizations. 


Symphony Orchestra. 
Five musical clubs. 


200 teachers of piano and about 25 
teachers of violin and other string in- 
struments. 











siah”; Arthur Shattuck, pianist; The 
Hawaiians; Charles Harrison, tenor, and 
the Women’s Choral Club. 

Of course, the most important high- 
class ensemble attractions command 
much larger sums for an engagement 
than any one club of amateurs can easily 
compass. In such cases the matter is 
usually accomplished through the agency 
of some rich and large-spirited individual 
citizen. This season, Marcellus E. Fos- 
ter is sponsoring the appearance here of 
the following four attractions: 

Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, with 
Nijinsky, Dec. 4 and 5. Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, three concerts, Jan. 26, after- 
noon and evening; Jan. 27, with Richard 
Czerwonky, Cornelius van Vliet, ’cellist, 
and Henry J. Williams, harpist, as solo- 
ists. Maud Allan and her company, in- 





Musical 


Ballet and Orchestral 





Permanent Enterprise Sponsored by City’s Three Largest 
Organizations — Boston-National 
Engaged as Initial Attraction—Famous Artists to Appear 
in Course of Free Municipal Entertainments—Individual 
Public Spirit Makes Possible Appearance of [Important 
Attractions—Local 
Orchestra Faces Brightest Outlook of Its History—Clubs 
Vital Factor in Houston Musical Life 
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Symphony 








cluding symphony orchestra of forty 
pieces, Feb. 20. Giovanni Martinelli, fa- 
mous tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, April 30. 


Spring Season of Opera 


The biggest ensemble attraction Hous- 
ton is to have this year is the Boston- 
National Opera Company, which is to 
give three operas here in March. This 
enterprise is undertaken by the three 
largest local musical organizations in 
combination—the Houston Symphony As- 
sociation, the Treble Clef Club and the 
Women’s Choral Club. These will all 
work together under a Grand Opera 
Committee of twenty representative citi- 
zens, of which Edwin B. Parker is chair- 
man. This combination is designed to be 
permanent, its raison d’étre to bring 
to Houston every season the finest grand 
opera company available. 

At this writing the Treble Clef is the 
only one of the local musical clubs that 
has its season’s full list of artist attrac- 
tions engaged. These are: Oct. 23, Pas- 
quale Amato, baritone; Nov. 28, Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, in lecture-recital; 
January, Alma Gluck, soprano; March 
20, Mischa Elman. 

The Treble Clef is this year officered 
as follows: President, Mrs. R. C. Duff; 
first vice-president, Mrs. George Rey- 
nolds; second vice-president, Mrs. Laura 
Stevens Boone; recording secretary, 
Helen Saft; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. D. S. Campbell; treasurer, Gretchen 
Rolle; librarian, Mrs. T. C. Rowe; assist- 
ant librarian, Mrs. W. A. Haley. The 
chorus of fifty-five voices has begun re- 
hearsals under the direction of the or- 
ganization’s fine new director, Ellison 
van Hoose. 

The Women’s Choral Club for its mid- 
winter concert, has not yet announced 
its outside artist attraction. In its open- 
ing concert, Nov. 11, the Trio de Lutéce 
will be presented, and in the closing con- 








N. ¥Y. TIMES, October 29th, 1914: 
“He showed himself to be 
feeling for musical beauty.” 
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cert, March 29, May Peterson, soprano, 
is to be the assisting artist. 

The Choral Club’s body of seventy-five 
active singing members is officered this 


year as follows: President, Mrs. Edna 
W. Saunders; first vice-president, Mrs. 
M. C. Culpepper; second vice-president, 
Mrs. E. L. Flowers; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Herbert Gates; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. C. Montgomery; treasurer, 
Mrs. Frank M. Johnson; librarian, Mrs. 
H. L. Ellwood; musical director, Hu T. 
Huffmaster; advisory board, Mmes. 
Wille Hutcheson, J. W. Maxcy, H. M. 
Garwood, Jesse Andrews, Stuart Lewis, 
artists’ committee, Mmes. Edna Saun- 
ders, E. B. Parker, Julia Montgomery 
and Hu T. Huffmaster. 

The Girls’ Musical Club continues this 
season its study of French music, and 
will familiarize its members with the 
scores of the operas to be heard here in 
the spring, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 


[Continued on page 102] 





No. 1—Marcellus E. Foster (President of the Houston “Chronicle”), Who Brings 


Many of the Biggest Musical Attractions to the City This Season. 
Edwin B. Parker, Chairman Houston Grand Opera Committee. 
W. S. Lockhart, Manager of Free Municipal Entertainments. 


No. 2— 
No. 3—Dr. 
No. 4—Mrs. R. C. 


Duff, President, and Ellison van Hoose, Director of the Treble Clef Club. 
No. 5—Mrs. Eugene Cook, President of Heights Music Study Club. No. 6— 
Mrs. Herman T. Keller, Jr., Director Hights String Orchestra, an Adjunct of 
the Heights Music Study Club. No. 7—Paul Bergé, Director of the Houston 


Symphony Orchestra. 


No. 8—Mrs. George F. Howard, President Girls’ Musical 


Club. No. 9—Hu T. Huffmaster, Director Women’s Choral Club. 
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“Faust” and “Tosca.” This club has 
booked Percy Grainger, pianist-composer, 
for a recital some time in January. This 
year the Girls’ Club is officered as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. George F. Howard; 
vice-president, Rosetta Hirsch; recording 
secretary, Ruth Burr; corresponding sec- 
retary, Rebecca Ball; associate secretary, 
Ruth Curtin; treasurer, Jennie  L. 
Michaux; dean, Mrs¢ Wille Hutcheson; 
executive board, the officers and Misses 
Mary Fuller, Agnese Carter and Norma 
Autrey; program committee, Mrs. 
Thomas C. White, chairman; Mrs. Hu- 
berta R. Nunn, Louise Daniels, Rossetta 
Hirsch; artists’ committee, Ima Hogg, 
chairman; Mrs. Herbert Roberts and 
Helen Saft; press representative, Mrs. 
Vera Peck Millis. 


Symphony Orchestra Flourishing 


The Houston Symphony Orchestra 
will, as usual, give its opening concert on 
Thanksgiving Day afternoon. The asso- 
ciation’s financial, as well as artistic out- 


look, is the most flattering in its whole 
existence. Paul Bergé is the conductor, 
and the association is officered as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. E. B. Parker; 
first vice-president, Miss Hogg; second 
vice-president, Franz Brogniez; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Herbert Roberts; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. William A. 


Abbey; treasurer, W. A. Childress; 
librarian, Mrs. Jules Hirsch; business 
manager, Will E. Kendall; assistant 


manager, Mrs. Mabel F. Smith; adver- 
tising manager, Mrs. William H. Hogue; 
directors, Mmes. Jules Hirsch, E. B. 
Parker, William Abbey, Clifford Green. 
Lula B. Rambeau, D. B. Cherry, H. H. 
Dickson, E. A. Peden, Herbert Roberts, 
R. E. Blaffer, F. C. Red, W. H. Hogue, 
Misses Hogg and Agnese Carter and 
Messrs. Jesse Jones, Edgar O. Lovett, 
W. A. Vinson, W. A. Childress, H. F. 
MacGregor, Franz Brogniez, Will Ken- 
dall; advisory board, Rabbi Hy. Barn- 
stein, Prof. T. W. Horn and Mmes. 
George Bruce, K. M. Talliaferro, J. L. 
Thompson, I. G. Gerson, F. A. Helbig, 
Thomas C. White, J. G. Blaffer. 


The Music Study Division of the Hous- 
ton Heights Woman’s Club is flourishing 
wonderfully. There are now three sup- 
plementary divisions to this main one 
which is officered by Mrs. Eugene Cook, 
Mrs. W. J. Mathews, Mrs. Conway Beav- 
ans, Mrs. Belle M. Costello, Mrs. G. R. 
Stowell and Mrs. Ralph Curran, with 
Mmes. C. E. Oliver, Clifford Green, G. J. 
Robinson, A. C. Fulton and Arthur 
Cooley on the advisory board. Of the 
main division’s three adjuncts the junior 
study club of sixty members is. officered 
as follows: Marion Burge, president; 
Florence Griffiths, vice-president; Char- 
lotte Scott, corresponding secretary; 
Belle Webber, recording secretary. These 
girls study under the direction of the 
older body with the assistance of chorus 
work from the different schools under 
the direction of Elizabeth Bain. The 
personnel of the String Orchestra, under 
Mrs. Herman Keller’s directorship, is as 
follows: First violins, Mrs. C. E. Oliver, 
Josephine Beaudreaux, Mrs. Lilian Dunn, 
Mrs. Herman Engle, Miss Inkley and 
Miss Epstein; second violins, Mrs. Hill 


Freeman, Mrs. W. E. Richey, Mrs. Ralph 
Curran, Mrs. Roy C. Jackson, Miss 
Houck, Miss Moller; violas, Mrs. Ernst 
Bernholt, Lillian Smith; ’cello, Herman 
ms Keller, Jr.; piano, Mrs. A. W. Cooley. 
This orchestra holds weekly meetings and 
studies the best class of music. 

On Nov. 23 and 24, the American con- 
tralto, Elsie Baker, is to give children’s 
matinée recitals here, and Mme. Barrien- 
tos is to come under the same conditions 
in January. Charles W. Clark, spon- 
sored by some of his former pupils, is to 
be heard here in January, and the Hous- 
ton Art League has engaged the pianist, 
Ruth Heyman, to give one of her lecture- 
recitals here in February. 

The Houston Sangerbund brings the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, under 
Max Zach’s leadership, and four solo- 
ists for a series of concerts in April. 

There are in Houston at present at 
least 200 reputable teachers of the piano 
and of singing, and at the very least 
twenty-five teachers of violin and other 
string instruments. 

WILLE HUTCHESON. 





HUNTINGTON CHORUS 
PLANS MAY FESTIVAL 


Oratorio and Symphony Concerts 
Scheduled —‘“‘ Faust”? and Gade 
Work Announced 


UNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 10.— 
Announcement was made this week 
of the completed plans for the season’s 
offerings of the Huntington Choral Asso- 
ciation, which will present the Hunting- 
ton Choral Club in a series of three con- 
certs for the regular season and in a 
May Festival, to be assisted by the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. 

The first concert will be given on Oct. 
26, with Anna Fitziu in a song recital, 
followed by a presentation of Gade’s 
“Erl-King’s Daughter” by the Choral 
Club, assisted by Anna Fitziu in the 


leading réle; Elsie Morris Brinton of 
Philadelphia, contralto, and H. A. 
Davidson of this city, baritone. The sec- 


ond concert will be a production of the 
opera “Faust” in concert form on Jan. 
25, with Hazel Eden of the Chicago Op- 
pera as Marguerite; Rose Bryant, con- 
tralto, as Siebel; Forest Holt Brennan 


of Huntington as Martha; John Camp- 
bell, tenor, as Faust; Horatio Connell, 
baritone, as Valentine, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton of the Metropolitan Opera, as 
Mephisto, with the Choral Club. Clara 
and David Mannes in a recital on Feb. 
5 will be the closing number of the 
series. 

The May festival will consist of three 
concerts, including the oratorio of “Eli- 
jah,” Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade,” with 
the Choral Club, and a matinée sym- 
phony concert by the Damrosch forces, 
who will furnish the accompaniment for 
the choral works. 

The Choral Association’s officers for 
the year are: 


George D. Bradshaw, president; Dan H. 
Holton, treasurer; Mrs. Nat D. Malcolm, 
manager; and the following directors: C. D. 
I[emmons, H. S. Newton, Thomas F. Bailey, 
Jr., J. H. LeBlane, Robert L. Archer, R. P. 
Aleshire, Leon S. Wiles, H. F. Gray, C. I. 
Wright, and Alfred Wiley, conductor. 


The Huntington Choral Ciub this week 
elected the following officers: 
President, O: T. 


Frick; vice-president, H. 


A. Davidson; secretary-treasurer, Virginia 
Foulk; chorus master, G. R. Watts; hall and 
stage managers, D. Dalton and R. O. 
Reynolds; executive committee, Mrs. C. E 
Haworth, Mrs. Forest Holt Brennan, Mrs. 
Howard A. Lawrence, Mrs. J. Harold Fer- 
guson, Edith Davies, Mrs. E. N. Alger, and 
rm. V. Townshend. 


The Huntington Choral Club’s activ- 
ities are promoted by the Huntington 
Choral Association. ALFRED WILEY. 





NEW ALBANY KEEPS 


Symphonic Body to Be Made 
Permanent by Chorus— City’s 
Music Plans 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Oct. 10.—The mu- 
sical season cpened in New Albany in 
September with the presentation of the 
Centennial Community Pageant, celebrat- 
ing the admission of the State into the 
Union. 

The Haydn Chorus, an organization of 
thirty-two male voices, began its work 
last month under the tutelage of Anton 
Embs. The club will give a concert 





PAGEANT ORCHESTRA 


shortly after Christmas and another in 
the spring, with soloists from the ranks 
of the club. A new feature for these 
concerts will be offered by the co-opera- 
tion of an orchestra with the chorus in 
its concerts. Mr. Embs will retain for 
permanent use the symphony orchestra 
organized for the Centennial celebration, 
and it will appear with the Haydn 
Chorus at each of its concerts. At a 
recent meeting of the Business Board 
of this club it was decided to make all 
concerts wholly invitation affairs, at the 
Auditorium of the High School. 

The High School Chorus of 135 voices 
will sing “The Bohemian Girl” in concert 
form at the annual performance in the 
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late winter or early -spring. It will be 
accompanied by the High School Orches- 
tra. Both organizations are directed by 
Mr. Embs. The soloists for “The Bo- 
hemian Girl” will be local. 

The orchestra of the High School is 
made up of fifty players, taken from the 
schgol. It will give a concert with local 
soloists, in addition to playing for the 
various school functions. 

The Treble Clef Club of twenty-four 
women’s voices, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Henry Tertegge, will give a con- 
cert during the season, with local solo- 
ists. The concerts are always made at 
Music Hall. 

Harriet Compton Devol has started re- 
hearsals of the Saint Cecilia Club, a 
body of twenty-four young women sing- 
ers, who give three-part chorus music 
at the two or three appearances they 
make in the winter and spring. The club 
has developed many soloists who are 
drawn upon for solo work. 
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Mr. Herbert Witherspoon 
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The Metropolitan Opera Company 


Available for Entire Season 


Management WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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New York 


Vocal Instruction 


LESSONS AND CONSULTATIONS BY 
APPOINTMENT ONLY 


MISS LENA WILSON 
Secretary 


148 West Seventy-Second Street 
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The Choral-Literary Club, under Miss 
I’'rances McCurdy’s direction, is plan- 
ning a number of public appearances. 
This is, as its name indicates, an organ- 
ization of musicians who give their time 
to the literature and history of music, 
as well as to a study of the music itself. 
The club is made up of singers, pianists, 
and other instrumentalists. These in- 
strumentalists have. formed themselves 
into a small orchestra for work with the 
choral body. 

The New Albany Opera Club, man- 
aged by John B. Hoffman, is a newly or- 
ganized musical body, which recently 
gave “I] Trovatore” in a very successful 
manner at Glenwood Park Auditorium. 
With combined vocal and orchestral sec- 
tions, it numbers thirty-five people. The 
club is now at work upon a Johann 
Strauss operetta for presentation some- 
time in the late winter, and has also in 
contemplation “Mignon” or “Fra Dia- 
volo” for its summer attraction. H. P. 
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No. 1—Left to Right: 


Carrie B. Raymond, Director of Music at University of Nebraska, Conductor and Organist. 
Mrs. E. L. Cline, President, Musical Art Club. 


University School of Music. 


with Louise LeBaron Will Present a Season of Grand Opera in Lincoln the Coming Winter. 
No. 9—Director Willard Kimball of University School of Music. 
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No. 4—Mrs. A. J. Morris, President, Thursday Morning Musical Review. 
Conductor Temple Orchestra, High School Orchestra, St. Paul Oratorio Chorus, Teacher of Violin Classes in Public Schools, 


No. 6—City Auditorium, Where Many Concerts Are Given and Home of Community Festivals. 
No. 8—Mrs. L. E. Mumford, President of the Matinée Musicale. 


Mr. Kimball Is Also President of State Music Teachers’ Association. 








Dr. C. B. Cornell, Manager of Annual May Festival, Held Under Auspices of University of Nebraska; Walter Damrosch of New York; Mrs. 
No. 2—Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, Prominent Local Manager. 


No. 3— 
No. 5—Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, 

Head of Violin Department, 
No. 7—Walter Wheatley, Who 


No. 10—Hazel Gertrude 


Kinscella, Pianist, State President, Nebraska Federation of Musical Clubs, and Teacher of Piano, University School of Music. No..11—Charles H. Miller, 


Supervisor of Music, Lincoln City Schools, Vice-President of National Association of Music Supervisors. 


No. 12—Vera Augusta Upton, Director of Choral 


Department, Woman’s Club. No. 13—Louise LeBaron, Contralto, Who with Walter Wheatley Will Present Local Grand Opera 


INCOLN, Neb., Oct. 5.—Lincoln is 

well known as ofe of the most musical 
of Western cities, and this reputation 
seems well deserved when one considers 
its large number of music students, 
splendidly equipped schools of music, en- 
terprising music clubs, and the evident 
appreciation of the concerts given by 
visiting artists and organizations. 

Of the large events of the year, the 
annual May festival, given under the 
auspices of the Board of Regents of the 
State University, Dr. C. B. Cornell, local 
manager, is of prime importance. This 
series of concerts usually opens with a 
concert by the University of Nebraska 
Chorus, an organization of 200 voices, 
under the direction of Mrs. C. B. Ray- 
mond, director of music at the university, 
who has been connected with the uni- 
versity for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Other concerts of the festival are given 
by a visiting orchestra and soloists. For 
the last two years the concerts by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch conductor, have been the lead- 
ing features of the festival. 

Other musical activities featured by 
the Board of Regents are the weekly 





Progress of the Movement 
of a Community Singing 





Annual May Festivals and Historical Pageants Contribute to 


Leading Part in City’s Musical Activities Played by 
University of Nebraska—Opera by Visiting and Local 
Companies, Concert Courses and Club Programs Attest 


the Nebraska Capital’s High Musical Standing 


and Permanent Organization 


Society Has Been Effected— 








musical convocations given at Memorial 
Hall, University Grounds, or in the Uni- 
versity Temple Theater. These are open 
to the public as well as to the student 
body, for in Lincoln, as in many other 
college centers, there is a happy blend- 
ing of town and gown. Many prominent 
artists appear during this series, and re- 
citals of chamber music are given by 
string quartet, assisted by Mrs. Raymond 
at the great organ (a gift to Memorial 
Hall from alumni and friends of the uni- 
versity). Mrs. Raymond has just con- 
cluded a double series of concerts, one 
dealing with folk music of the nations 
of the world, the other presenting sym- 


phonic music. The adoption of the new 
system of credit for study in applied 
music at the University of Nebraska, 
and the opening of the new department in 
which courses are offered in theoretical 
music, has been of more than State-wide 
interest. 


University Concert Course 


The University School of Music, Wil- 
lard Kimball director, has for the last 
twenty-two years lent its influence for 
the uplift of music, and has in that time 
brought to the city scores of the most 
famous artists. Mr. Kimball announces 
for the school course this year the fol- 


lowing artists: Mme. Teresa Carreno, 
pianist (fourth time in Lincoln) ; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Princess Red- 
feather; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist; Salvi, harp- 
ist; Elman, violinist, and others to be de- 
cided upon later. All students are ad- 
mitted to these concerts upon payment of 
a nominal fee. Mr. Kimball has enjoyed 
the friendship of many of the greatest 
artists, and was one of the first, it is 
said, to recognize the abilities of the now 
famous Sieveking in choosing him for his 
first teacher of piano at the opening of 
the school in 1894. 

The activities of the Matinée Musicale, 
Nebraska’s largest federated music club, 
are to be continued along the lines fol- 
lowed in other years. The club has an 
active membership of fifty, made up of 
the city’s best soloists, an executive mem 
bership, and an associate membership of 
approximately 600. Besides these, the 
members of the Junior Matinée Musicale, 
fifty in number, are admitted to all con- 
certs of the senior club. Fifteen con- 
certs are given annually, the opening con- 
cert this year to be given on Oct. 2 by 
Dan Beddoe. Other artists to appear be- 
fore the club will be Harold Bauer, 
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pianist, and Casals, Spanish ’cellist. The 
remaining twelve concerts will be fur- 
nished by the active members. The of- 
ficers of the club are Mrs. L. E. Mum- 
ford, president; Mrs. J. W. Winger, vice- 
president; Louise Zumwinkel, recording 
secretary; Alice M. Sexton, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. E. H. Barbour, 
treasurer; Mrs. Phil Easterday, auditor. 
Nine additional executive members with 
the officers constitute the board. 


Operatic Activities 


Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein will present the 
San Carlo Opera Company in a season of 
grand opera in November. These per- 
formances will take place in the Oliver 
Theater. Mrs. Kirschstein will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. W. Winger. Concerts 
to follow the season by the San Carlo 
company will be announced later. 

Louise LeBaron and Walter Wheatley 
will present local grand opera. It is 
planned to produce at least three operas, 
“Aida” in December, “Il Trovatore” in 
February, and “Mignon” or “Carmen” in 
April. Miss LeBaron and Mr. Wheatley 
were most successful, from both artistic 
and business standpoints, in their presen- 
tation of “Carmen” in March of this 
year, Mr. Wheatley and Miss LeBaron, 
assisted by Louis Kreidler, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, taking the prin- 
cipal réles, and being supported by a 
well-drilled chorus of local singers and 
students and a capable orchestra, Mrs. 
Carrie B. Raymond conducting. Miss Le- 
Baron is to make a “guest” appearance 
with the San Carlo Opera Company while 
it is in Lincoln in November. The Le- 
Baron-Wheatley grand opera octet re- 
cently had considerable success in a 
— of concerts at the Nebraska State 

air. 

The Lincoln Opera Study Club, or- 
ganized recently, is largely made up of 
students from the LeBaron-Wheatley 
studios, and it meets once weekly, its 
object being to foster serious study of 
opera. Its officers are Margaret Perry, 
president; K. W. McLennan, vice-presi- 
dent; Genevieve Rose, secretary; Roy 
Young, treasurer, and Dorothy Doyle, li- 
brarian. 


Work of the Clubs 


The Thursday Morning Musical Re- 
view Club meets once a month for serious 
study. This year there will be a con- 
tinuation of the study of program music. 
Mrs. A. J. Morris, president, with the 
assistance of a capable committee, has 
evolved an attractive series of programs. 
This club has a limited active member- 
ship of twenty, and meets at the homes 
of the members. Mrs. Murray French is 
the secretary. 

The Musical Art Club, Mrs. E. L. 
Cline president, will study romantic and 
modern music. The club has an active 
membership of about thirty-five and 
meets every two weeks through the win- 
ter. Mrs. Carl-Frederick Steckelberg is 
the club secretary. Besides the many 
programs given by members, the club 
will this year hear a lecture by Sidney 
Silber, pianist; a lecture on Wagner’s 
“Ring,” by Prof. Paul H. Grumann, of 
the university, and a recital by Roger 
Marcel de Bouzon, baritone. Both the 
Musical Art Club and the Thursday 
Morning Review plan to hold at least one 
open meeting during the winter. 

The choral department of the Woman’s 








Metropolitan Opera Co. 


For terms and dates address 
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Club, under the direction of Vera 
Augusta Upton, assisted by Mrs. R. O. 
Hummel, is a newly organized club, but 
which has already a large enrollment. 
The Woman’s Club itself, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. F. M. Hall, president, sup- 
ports musical interests of the city in 
various ways. Three club concerts an- 
nounced for the coming year are to be 
given by Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, 





Summing Up Musical Lincoln 





Annual May Festival 

Annual Historical Pageant, written 
and produced by Nebraska talent 

University School of Music Concert 
Course 

University of Nebraska weekly musical 
convocations; annual production of 
‘‘Messiah,”’ operas and other musical 
activities 

Mrs. Kirschsteln’s Grand Opera and 
Concert Course 

LeBaron-Wheatley Grand Opera Series 

Monthly Community Concerts and Mu- 
nicipal Music 

Matinée Musicale, 
of 600 

St. Paul’s Oratorio Chorus and Orches- 
tra, with membership of 125 

Thursday Morning Musical 
Club 

Musical Art Club 

Choral Department, Woman’s Club 

Swedish Singing Society 

Progressive system of public school 
music instruction 

Marchesi Club 

Lincoln Opera Study Club 

Temple Orchestra and 
String Quartet 

Annual Christmas Eve open-air song- 
service on State Capitol Grounds, in 
which 10,000 persons participate 

Eight schools of music, many private 
teachers, and a student body of more 
than 10,000 


with membership 


Review 


Steckelberg 











violinist, and Mrs. Steckelberg, pianist, 
Walter Graham, baritone, of Omaha, and 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, pianist. 

The Swedish Singing Society, or Grieg 
Male Choir, does much to foster the love 
of good singing in the city, and its an- 
nual concerts are looked forward to as 
artistic events. 

The Marchesi Club opened its season 
on Sept. 25 with a public concert in the 


ballroom of the Lindell Hotel. The 
Marchesi Club, as its name would imply, 
is largely made up of singers, and was 
organized several years ago by Mme. 
Sarah Cosgrove, of Chicago. 


An Orchestra of Fifty 


The Temple Orchestra, Carl-Frederick 
Steckelberg, conductor, has a membership 
exceeding fifty, and in the last several 
years has given many concerts worthy 
of much praise. Mr. Steckelberg, a 
violinist of well-known ability, is also the 
director and first violin of the Steckel- 
berg String Quartet, which gave two suc- 
cessful concerts last winter. Mr. Steck- 
elberg is also conductor of St. Paul’s 
Oratorio Chorus and Orchestra (which 
has a membership of 125), which has re- 
cently appeared at the Nebraska State 
Fair in Lincoln singing the “Messiah” 
and the “Creation” before large audi- 
ences. This chorus was organized many 
years ago as a wholly philanthropic en- 
terprise. There are no admission fees 
or membership dues. Four regular con- 
certs are given yearly. 

Wesleyan University (C. A. Fulmer, 
chancellor), at University Place, a suburb 
of Lincoln, will also furnish its share of 
the musical activities of this winter. 
Wesleyan has a splendid chorus of 200 
voices which gives frequent public con- 
certs. It has also men’s and women’s 
glee clubs, which, with a male quartet 
(also students), tour the State each 
winter. The pipe-organ at the Methodist 
Church, just off the Wesleyan campus, is 
one of the finest in the State, and here 
many oratorio concerts are given. Wes- 
leyan supports a concert course each 
school year. 

Cotner University at Bethany, and 
Union College at College View, both 
suburbs of Lincoln, make music a part of 
their courses of study, and support vari- 
ous concerts during the season. 


Community Music 


The wonderful wave known as the com- 
munity music movement has struck Lin- 
coln and has made a lasting impression. 
A representative committee of musicians 
and business men of the city met recently 
in the office of the Lincoln Commercial 
Club and effected a permanent organiza- 
tion which is to be known as the Lincoln 
Community Singing Society. This so- 
ciety, with the co-operation of the various 
clubs and organizations which it repre- 
sents, plans to hold community concerts 


in the City Auditorium every second Sun- 
day afternoon during the winter, the first 
concert to take place on Oct. 15. 

Lincoln has already done much in the 
way of community music, as was demon- 
strated at the time of the National Su- 
pervisors’ convention in March. The an- 
nual historical pageant, which is written 
and produced by Nebraska talent, is a 
fine example of Lincoln’s community ef- 
fort. The undertaking has been sponsored 
by the Commercial Club, Walter Whitten, 
secretary, and in June each year several 
hundred residents of Lincoln—students 
from the university, school children, 
business men, and representatives of 
a of life—gather on the Ne- 
braska Field, and in song and story tell 
of ote | days, traditions of the earliest 
Nebraskans and of the Omaha Indians, 
or enact other phases of life in the State. 
On Christmas Eve last, Lincoln also held 
a community festival at the Capitol 
Grounds, when before the State House, 
which was a scene of great beauty with 
its nearly 200 lighted Christmas trees, 
a great throng of 10,000 or more sang, 
to the accompaniment of the Nebraska 
State Band. The same evening the 
vested choir of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity re-enacted a beautiful old Eng- 
lish custom, and at midnight sang old 
Christmas carols from the tower of the 
church. 

In one school district of Lincoln, where 
the main population is made up of Rus- 
sian and Russian-German families, a 
community band was organized, and since 
this took place it has been found that 
school attendance among children past 14 
or 15 years of age has increased notice- 
ably, as one of the few requirements for 
membership in the band was that a 
player should be a student in the public 
schools. Through the agency of the au- 
thorities of the Settlement House, which 
is just across from the school building 
in this district (Hayward), many con- 
certs of community character have been 
given. The writer has been present at a 
Friday evening gathering in the Hay- 
ward Building, and has seen the large 
assembly room completely filled with 
silent but appreciative men and women 
of the neighborhgod, many of the women 
unable to speak a word of English, and 
wearing the shawl over the head as in 
Russia. Here again music was the uni- 
versal language which united Americans 
with those newly come to the “promised 
land.” HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





Rural Districts 





NEBRASKA’S MUSICAL PROGRESS STATE-WIDE 


Concert Series and Festivals of Much Worth Held in Many of the Smaller Cities—Peru’s Splendid 
May Festival—Strong Concert Programs for Fall City, Grand Island, Kearney, Wahoo, Wayne 
and Beatrice—Music for the Blind at Nebraska City—Interest in Community Music in the 








INCOLN, NEB., Oct. 5.—-One of the 

largest musical events of the year 
in Nebraska, outside of the many concert 
series and festivals in Omaha and Lin- 
coln, which touches the lives of many, is 
the splendid May Festival held annually 
at the State Normal School in the village 
of Peru, built high on the bluffs overlook- 
ing the Missouri River. Hundreds of 
Nebraskans make annual visits to the 
Festival, and it is necessary for railroads 
entering the town to run special trains 
during the concerts. Six of these festi- 


vals have been held, each surpassing 
the one previous in point of attendance 
and richness of musical offerings. 

The plans for the Peru festival for 
1917 are partially completed and are as 
follows: The festival will take place at 
the close of the school year, and artists 
already announced are Tilly Koenen, the 
Dutch contralto; Hazel Eden of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, soprano; Edward 
Carberry of Chicago, tenor; Rollin M. 
Pease of St. Paul, baritone, and the Zoell- 
ner String Quartet. The _ principal 
choral work of the festival will be Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” in which the Peru 
Chorus of 200 voices (a community 
chorus uniting students, faculty and sing- 
ers of the village), under the direction of 
Dr. Homer C. House, will participate. 
At the time of the festival the college 
will commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding with an appropriate 
and somewhat elaborate pageant, partly 
dramatic and partly musical, depicting 
the traditions of old Peru and the legends 
of the Missouri River country. 


During the year several other concerts 
will be presented at the college. Those 
announced are by the Metropolitan Male 
Quartet, the Reynolds Sisters and Carrie 
Porter, soprano, all of Chicago. These 
concerts are provided for in the annual 
college budget. Dr. House has at Peru 
two of the finest glee clubs to be heard 
in the State. The Men’s Glee Club will 
make a tour of eastern Nebraska in De- 
cember, and the two clubs will unite in 
the annual mid-winter concert in Peru. 
Other musical organizations, including 
senior and boys’ bands, are supported by 
the college. 


Music in Falls City 


Falls City is another town in south- 
western Nebraska which is standing for 
good things in music. The Falls City 
Musical Club, with a membership of 
twenty-five, has adopted the course of 
study approved by the Federation. Mrs. 
Guy Greenwald is the president of the 
club, Mrs. Thomas Davies, vice-president. 
The club meets once a month throughout 
the entire year, and holds one open meet- 
ing during the winter. Last year the 
club engaged the three companies of the 
Best Concert Series, and these concerts 
proving successful, has engaged as visit- 
ing artists for the coming winter Pas- 
quale Tallarico, pianist; Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, and company, and Francis Allen 
Wheeler, baritone, and Lois Brown, pian- 
ist. The Falls City Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
T. J. Gist, president, has a membership 
of 100 and a musical department. A 
men’s chorus, under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles E. Banks, is now in training for 
a concert in October. Mrs. Banks has 
won the title of “local manager,” having 


successfully managed the visits of several 
large organizations, including the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 

The St. Cecilia Society of Grand Island, 
the second largest federated musical club 
in the State, has for its president Mrs. 
E. S. Dungan. This club has brought to 
Grand Island many of the finest concert 
organizations and soloists to be had. Last 
spring it was in charge of the May Fes- 
tival, and engaged the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Josef Hofmann 
soloist. Next year’s soloists are soon to 
be announced. 

The Etude Musicale of Kearney ha* 
an enviable record. The usual member 
ship is nearly forty, a few of this nun - 
ber only being associate. The other men- 
bers take part in the club programs and 
form the executive body. Mrs. W. L. 
Stickel is the president and reports that 
the study for the coming winter will be 
in the nature of comparison, showing the 
influence of the old forms on the new, 
and the evolution of modern music from 
that of early times. MUSICAL AMERICA 
will be used throughout the year as a ref- 
erence. The club plans to have several 
“guest days.” 


Developing Municipal Concerts 


One of the important features of the 
club’s work the past year which is to be 
continued this season is the development 
and backing of municipal concerts, which 
are given every other Sunday afternoon. 
These were very successful last year, and 
the small admission fee charged (ten 
cents) made possible entertaining and 
uplifting programs. The primary object 
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of the concerts was to stimulate a greater 
appreciation of the best in music, and to 
provide a pleasant Sunday afternoon for 
the young people who attend the col- 
lege at Kearney. The programs are 
given in the Kearney Opera House, and 
are usually of a miscellaneous character. 
The most recent (the twelfth) was the 
presentation of the oratorio, “Praise 
Song,” by Rose Clarke-Price, sung from 
manuscript. 

Wahoo has had a splendid choral so- 
ciety, the Schubert Club, which, under 
the direction of Albert A. White, last 
year gave a series of public concerts and 
on several occasions brought to Wahoo 
singers and instrumental soloists of note. 
The Lutheran College at Wahoo also sup- 
ports a May Festival, and each year en- 
gages artists from Eastern cities to as- 
sist the local organizations. 


Music for the Blind 


The Nebraska Conservatory for the 
Blind at Nebraska City is an institution 


deserving of much praise. Here music is 
studied from a professional standpoint: 
Besides the opportunities for private 
study, students are given orchestral 
training and chorus work. The musical 
organizations of the school unite fre- 
quently in presenting splendid concerts. 
Henry Gierau is the director of the vio- 
lin and orchestral departments. The 
difficulty with which this good work is 
carried on can be appreciated only after 
one comes to realize the fact that all the 
music used by students, whether for pri- 
vate study or choral or orchestral work, 
must first be translated from the seen 
page of music, to one which can be felt. 
The writing of the music for the blind 
is done by the students themselves, and 
a person who can see reads the music 
aloud to a blind student, who writes it in 
characters which he can later read to 
himself. The School for the Blind also 
supports concerts by visiting artists. 

At the State Normal School at Wayne. 
J. J. Coleman is in charge of the musi- 
cal branches. The Normal supports a 
good-sized chorus, which, with the assist- 


ance of the orchestra, gives a public con- 
cert at the end of each semester. At the 
most recent concert the work sung was 
the “Rose Maiden.” Credit is allowed 
for participation in regular chorus work. 
The Normal has held several successful 
festivals, and for these imports soloists 
of nation-wide fame. 

The Matinée Musical of Beatrice. 
Hazel Caman, president, has for several 
years undertaken the management of a 
concert course, Maud Powell being one 
of the most recent visitors to the city 
under these auspices. 

Many other smaller clubs and schools 
are working faithfully for the advance- 
ment of the cause of good music. Inter- 
est in the community music movement 
has reached the rural districts in Ne- 
braska. In Madison County, Nebraska, 
a large and well-drilled community or- 
chestra and vocal and instrumental tal- 
ent supplied by the neighborhood, fur- 
nished the music for the recent dedi- 
catory exercises of a fine new $6,000 
rural school house. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 








Quality, Not Quantity, in Boise Concerts 








Idaho City’s Musical Wealth 


Demonstrated by Symphony 
Orchestra, Choral Society, 
Municipal Band, and High 
School Organizations — Glee 
Clubs to Participate in College 
of Idaho’s Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary Celebration 


OISE, IDAHO, Oct. 9.—The coming 

season will show that the character 

of the concerts in Boise leans toward 
quality rather than quantity. 

The Boise Municipal Band, under the 
efficient directorship of George  L. 
Fleharty, has given free concerts in the 
parks in summer, and these concerts will 
extend throughout the winter in one of 
the auditoriums. 


Boise High School Music 


Music at the Boise High School, under 
the direction of Ward French, has made 
rapid strides. Mr. French has a mixed 
chorus of one hundred voices and in De- 
cember he will present the comic opera, 
“Princess Bonnie,” by Willard Spencer. 
Immediately after he will start work on 
“The Crusaders,” by Gade, which will 
be given in the early spring. Besides 
the chorus, Mr. French has a High 
School Band and Orchestra and classes 
in harmony and musical appreciation. 

The Boise Choral Society will begin 
rehearsals in October with Ward French 
as conductor as heretofore. While all 
the works to be given have not yet been 
selected, it is certain that “‘The Messiah” 
will be presented free to the public at 
Christmas time. 


Local Opera Again 


Local opera will again be presented 
this year by Eugene A. Farner, who in 
the past three years has managed and 
given at least two, operas each year. 
Although Mr. Farner has always been 
confronted by a box-office deficit, he has 
done much to encourage local talent in 
worth-while productions. 

Charles O. Breach, conductor of the 





Four Musicians Who 
Are Encouraging 
Music in Boise: 
No. 1—Charles O. 





Breach, Director 
Boise Symphony 
Orchestra. No. 2— 





Eugene A. Farner, 





Conductor; the Photograph Shows Him Spending His Vacation as Scout Mas- 


ter in Idaho Mountains. 
ductor Boise Municipal Band 


Symphony Orchestra, has not made his 
plans public regarding the orchestra, but 
it is understood he will again give sev- 
eral concerts during the coming season. 
Just what visiting organizations and 
artists will be heard here this year has 
not been made public by the local man- 
agers. 
Glee Club Activities 


Considerable interest centers in the 
musical activity of the College of Idaho 
(Caldwell, Ida.), of which Frederic 
Flemming Beale is director. He has two 
glee clubs, women’s and men’s, which 
will each give a concert of part songs. 
after which they will unite in a mixed 
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SOPRANO 
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Boston-National Grand Opera Company, 1916-17. 
Address: 905 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 
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No. 3—Ward French, Conductor Boise Choral So- 
ciety and Music Director of High School. 


No. 4—George L. Fleharty, Con- 


chorus concert, when they will give either 
a light opera or a cantata, probably 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” In the 
spring they will give a pageant and 
masque in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the college. Mr. Beale 
will begin his organ recitals next month 
when he will give one a month through 
the season and during the winter his 
choir will give ““The Messiah” and Saint- 
Saéns’s opera, ‘Samson and Delilah.” 
OLIVER C. JONES. 


Toledo Hotel Orchestra Plans Concerts 


TOLEDO. OHIO, Oct. 10.—Abram Ruvin- 
ski has returned to the city after a sum- 
mer in New York, and has resumed his 
work as leader of the orchestra at the 
Hotel Secor. This organization is plan- 
ning some good things in the way of spe- 
cial concerts, and Mr. Ruvinski will give 
several recitals. The personnel of the 
orchestra is Abram Ruvinski, first violin 
and director; Emil Steurmer, second 
violin; Israel Feidelholtz, ’cello; Peter 
Malone, bass; Joseph Cortes, clarinet, 
and Henry Lange, pianist. E. E. O. 





‘Tali Esen Morgan gave a free lecture 
with black-board illustrations on “The 
Best Methods of Reading Music at 


Sight” Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, at 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 104th 
Street, near Columbus Avenue, New 
York. 





LOCKPORT, N. Y., HAS 
ARTISTIC REVIVAL 


City Is Awakening Musically, Due 
to Artist Series and Local 
Concerts 





LocKPorT, N. Y., Sept. 23.—For some 
years the interest in high standard 
music, rendered artistically, has been 
dormant in Lockport. There have been no 
musical organizations, and no community 
music. The music in the churches has 
been of the poorest sort. The artists of 
to-day who are receiving world-wide 
recognition, have been criticised freely 
and without shame by the majority of 
Lockport’s citizens, and altogether the 
sentiment seems to be that there are no 
more voices of value. 

Fortunately there is-one man in Lock- 
port who has the courage to bring the 
best musicians he can find to this city, 
with the belief that he can bring back 
the faith in music to the people. A. A. 
Van de Mark, musical manager, offers 
each year a course of concerts on whose 
programs appear only the recognized art- 
ists of the highest order. The artists for 
the coming year are chosen from the 
front rank of our American musicians. 

The city of Lockport boasts of one 
community chorus, composed entirely of 
male voices. John Lund, well known di- 
rector of Buffalo, has this organization 
in charge, and promises good things of 
the chorus this year. 

The convention recently held here at 
Mr. Van de Mark’s instigation is to be 
duplicated next year on a much larger 
and more comprehensive scale. Dr. A. S. 
Vogt, director of the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, has promised that he will 
bring his choir to Lockport as a starter 
for the 1917 session. Other large organi 
zations will also be on the program. 

There will be several concerts during 
the year by a large children’s chorus 
from the public schools under the direc- 
tion of the Supervisor of Music, Douglas 
A. Smith. 

With these musical advantages, it is 
believed that Lockport will awaken to its 
privileges, and will once more take its 
place among the musical cities of the 
country. D. A. S 


Fanning Opens Columbus Season 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 11.—Cecil Fan- 
ning has been in Columbus all summer, 
hard at work on his season’s programs. 
He opens the season here with a song 
recital in the ballroom of the New Desh- 
ler Hotel early in October. This recital 
is given under the auspices of the Pleas- 
ure Guild, of which Mrs. Joseph Drake 
Potter is president. E. M. S. 





Lake Forest School of Music 


Marta Milinowski, Director 


Four year course. Thorough Collateral course in 
Academic subjects contributing directly to music. 
Diploma granted. Piano: Marta Milinowski, Henry 


P. Eames, Lottchen Knaak. History of Music, Har 
mony, Piano: Annie K. Sizer. Vocal: Wm. Preston 
Phillips. Harmony: EH. Meretzhe Upton. Harp: 
Emma Harriet Osgood. Violin: Bdward Freund. 
For catalogue address The Director, Box 322, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 


Jennie Ross Standart 
Contralto 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 


Costume Recitals 
Special Programs for Clubs 


126 Massachusetts Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MYRTA 


GILKINSON 


Lyric Soprano 
285 St. Nicholas Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Now on Tour 








Cosby Dansby Morris 


Pianist-Teacher 
Accompanist 
of faculty Cincinnati Conservatory 


Studio: 270 W. 93d St., Cor.West End Ave. 
Tel. River 8277 W. New York 





HELEN HOPEKIRK 


Address, 169 WALNUT ST., BROOKLINE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDITH M. AAB, Conrratto 
° 9 CONTRALTO 

SEASON 1916-17 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN: “Cap- 
tivated the audience with her splendid 
voice and magnetic personality - +. Sang 


with much feeling . . . beautiful shading 
and finish.” 


(In joint recital with Reinald Werrenrath) 
HARTFORD GLOBE: “One of the 


most delightful of the many musical 
events of the present season, was the 
concert given at Unity Hall, Thursday 
night, by Miss Edith Aab, well-known 
contralto, and Reinald Werrenrath of 
New York, noted baritone. Miss Aab sang 
French, German and English songs, all 
with fine interpretation and in a voice that 
wasrichandclear. It is doubtful if this 
gifted singer ever appeared to better ad- 
vantage in this city... 


(In oratorio with John Barnes Wells and 
Edgar Schofield) 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 76 TREMONT ST. 
Pt, Tel. Elizabeth 175 
= HARTFORD, CONN. 
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WALLINGFORD PIECCER 


CONDUCTOR 
Bluthner Orchestra Summer Season 1916 











67 Motz Strasse - Berlin, Germany 
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Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
announces for season 1917-1918 


nUTCHESON 


Steinway Fiano 


University School of Music 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“A Gathering Place for Advanced Students” 
Dr. ALBERT A. STANLEY, Director 


Albert Lockwood, Head of Piano Department 
Theodore Harrison, Head of Vocal Department 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, Head of Violin Department 
Ear! V. Moore, Head of Organ Department 


Fe RM 





Pt Bd Diner es 


Expert Instruction in all Branches of Music, 25 Associate Teachers—each a 
Specialist. Affiliated with the University of Michigan. Choral Union of 300 
Voices, Symphony Orchestra of 60 players. Splendid Gymnasium facilities for 
girls. Concerts by world’s greatest artists and organizations. May Festival of 
six concerts, in Hill Auditorium, costing $300,000 and seating 5000 persons. 
Faculty Concerts, Students’ Recitals, Orchestra Concerts, etc. Tuition and living 
expenses reasonable. 


ALANA LA LL 








For catalogue and further information address 





CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 
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New York Herald.—‘‘The singer’s voice is very powerful 
and her pronunciation clear. The notes of the middle register 
are warm in quality and quite pleasing, and she displayed 
dramatic temperament.” 


PRESS NOTICES: 


Mr. Archibald has a rich, full voice, well controlled. He 
affects no mannerisms, his style and selections evincing 
much of taste and good judgment. His enu:ciation is 
wonderfully clear and distinct, a characteristic rare with 
singers.—Huntington (W. Va.) Herald Dispatch. 


New York Evening Post.—‘‘A coloratura soprano with a 
voice of unusual range.” 


New York Evening Sun.—‘‘A real discovery was her 
Cadman’s “The Moon Drops Low.’ ” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle.—‘‘A clear, high range of voice 


which made the opera numbers of her program very effec - 
tive.” : 


The difficult selections given by Mr. Archibald tested 
his voice to full capacity. Not a single note was marred, 
with the smooth, well rounded tones of his splendid vo'ce 
sustained through each selection.—Joliet (IIl.) Daily Re- 
rublican. 


VERNON ARCHIBALD 


Baritone—Teacher of Singing 


_ St. Louis Times.—“Her voice, a high soprano of exceeding 
sweetness and clarity, is under perfect control.” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—‘‘Soprano charms with a clear 


bell-like voice that filled the Odeon.”’ 


Dallas Morning News.—‘‘Possessing a coloratura soprano 
voice of wonderful range and rare sweetness, and dramatic 
ability of no mean quality, she sings as one who lives her art, 
endowing it with personal quality that charms.” 











Tone Production a Specialty 


Murray Hill 5460 





Houston Daily Post.—‘‘A singer of rare attainments.” 


nce tte R ct i fa | an O rator OS Daily Oklahoman, Ok. City.—“‘Her voice is a wonderfully 
; MARIAN WRIGHT POWERS high, clear, and sweet soprano, perfectly trained. 


on . —_ sone | » sree b s Muskogee Times-Democrat.—‘‘An artist with a wonderful 
ADDRESS: 23 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY Coloratura Soprano , ‘ 4 : 
Management, HAENSEL & JONES V°*¢: and an utterly unspoiled and wholly charming per- 


Aeolian Hall, New York City sonality. 


irnest)) HAROLD LAND 


Gamble BARITONE 
Co ncert CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 


Phone 
Co 

















P a Yr t Residence Studio: ‘‘GREEN CABLES,’’ YONKERS, NEW YORK 
y Telephone, 3053 Yonkers 














fen Verna Page, Violinist 
¢ Var tli/ oo EE, Ernest Gamble, Basso 
< Aline Kuhn, Pianist 


CARL M. ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic — Interpretation — Theory 
Normal Training—Concert Playing 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 423 East 140 St., New York 
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THE BUSIEST COMPANY TOURING 


@ Four open dates in 52 weeks, Season 1916-17 
@ Twenty unsold dates in 52 weeks, Season 1917-18 
@ Available in the entire Western Hemisphere 


PILOT CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE 
Davis Theatre Bldg. 534 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHORUSES A POWER IN TACOMA MUSICAL LIFE 








Singing Societies of Unusual 
Worth in Ladies’ Musical, St. 
Cecilia and Orpheus Clubs— 
An Attractive Artist Course 
Under Bernice Newell's Direc- 
tion—Impresario Kemmer’s 
Varied Interests—Music in 


the Schools 


ACOMA, WASH., Oct. 1.—The sea- 
son of 1916-17 for Tacomans should 
mean an unusual wealth of musical 
treasure. Tacoma is known commercially 
throughout the Puget Sound country as 
“the City of Destiny,” and this might ap- 
ply also, it would seem, to the musical 
growth and status of the picturesque 
city by the sea, whose famous stadium of 
concrete, with its remarkable acoustic 
properties, is well known to many of the 
world’s greatest artists. A forecast of 
the Stadium and Opera House bookings, 
as well as of the many auditoriums of 
lesser seating capacity, shows the forth- 
coming season to be filled more than 
usually with the best offerings. 
Holding especial interest as indicative 
of a brilliant winter are announcements 


of the Artist Course of concerts, which 
scintillates with distinguished names 
the recurrent annual series under direc- 
tion of Bernice E. Newell. 

Three famous solo artists who will be 
heard in this course are Mischa Elman, 
violinist; Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
will pay us her sixth welcome visit in 
November, and Mme. Julia Culp, who is 
making her first Western tour, accom- 
panied by the noted pianist, Coenraad V. 
Bos. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, the Ameri- 
can composer of Indian music, comes 
later in the course, with the Indian Prin- 








Tacoma’s Tonal Treasure 


Three musical clubs and choruses. 

Newell artist course. 

Edward P. Kemmer’s concert enter- 
prises. 

Two leading musical conservatories. 

Notable music courses in the schools 
and a three-day music festival given 
by school children In the city’s famous 
stadium. 











cess Tsianina in their “Indian Music 
Talk.” The Flonzaley Quartet will be 
heard for the third time here, and fol- 
lowing them will be Rudolph Ganz, the 
Swiss pianist, in joint recital with Albert 
Spalding, American violinist. 

Music, seriously pursued as an art, and 
the real message of the composer before 
all else, would seem to represent the 
creed of the recently elected president of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, Mrs. Cora L. 
Burke, and presented to club members 
as the platform for the season’s work. 
Bi-weekly concerts will be the medium 
for the discussion of foreign and Ameri- 
can composers, the study of Russian 
music, of song cycles, folk-songs and of 
the German composers, Brahms and 
Strauss, particularly. These will be as- 
sociated with students’ programs, broad- 
ly educational in scope. Of the season’s 
two public concerts the first will be given 
in the new Elk’s Hall Auditorium early 
in October. 


Outlook for Local Choruses 


The chorus of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
is looking forward to an inspiring season 
under the leadership of Frederick W. 
Wallis, baritone, voice teacher and di- 
rector, who has returned to the North- 
west after spending a year in Kansas 
City, Mo.. Mr. Wallis has been elected 
director of the First Congregational 
Church choir, with a chorus numbering 
thirty-five voices, and is also head of 
the vocal department of the Seattle Cor- 
nish School of Music. The Tacoma 
Chorus of Women, honored by two prizes 
at the Eisteddfod Festival in San Fran- 
cisco, was made up of singers from vari- 
Ous organizations of this city. 


Change in Conductorship 


Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, director of the 
Standard Grand Opera Company for sev- 
eral years, has been engaged by the St 
Cecilia Club as its chorus director for 
the coming year, succeeding Prof. 

















Charles Lagourge, who has accepted a 
conservatory position in the Middle West. 
“There are exceptionally good voices 
here,” is Mme. Sprotte’s statement, to 
which the club’s president, Mrs. B. B. 
Brommell, has has added: “There are 
both talent and a demonstrated ability of 
accomplishment. The chorus is larger 
this year than ever.” Following the or- 
der of the past, two concerts will be given 
during the winter by the club, which is 
entering upon its twenty-second season, 
and holds the honor of being the oldest 
choral club in the State. 

The Orpheus Club, Tacoma’s popular 
male chorus, celebrates a fourteenth an- 
niversary by the election to its leadership 
of John M. Spargur, brilliant director of 
the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Established in its place among leading 
musical organizations, the club has de- 
lighted the public with its notable pro- 
grams semi-annually, and under Mr. 
Spargur’s direction, aided by the active 
work of the vice-president, George Wads- 
worth Rounds, concerts will be arranged 
featuring celebrated soloists, as well as 
the splendid choral work of the club’s en- 
semble. 


Impresario Kemmer’s Activities 


Edward P. Kemmer, one of the fore- 
most of Pacific Coast impresarios, whose 
bureaus are located in Portland and Seat- 
tle, with headquarters established in Ta- 
coma, has made extensive bookings for 
the approaching season. It is through 
his arrangements that a number of West- 
ern musicians will appear in Eastern 
music centers, and his highly successful 
management of Western tours for inter- 
national celebrities will bring to the 
Pacific Coast the best in art. Mr. Kem- 
mer has written, elaborated and staged 
a number of successful musical produc- 
tions, pageants and spectacles, and his 
ability in this particular has been of in- 
estimable value. 

The d’Alessio Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Signor Camillo 
d’Alessio, gave its opening concert on 
Sept. 16 in the Conservatory Auditorium, 
where an elaborate and artistic program 
was enjoyed by a large audience. The 
conservatory faculty has been increased 
to twelve, the departments covering 
piano, harmony, voice, solfeggio, theory 
and stringed and wind instruments. Sun- 
day evening musical assemblies are open 
to the public. 

Music in Public Schools 


The department of music in the high 
schools of Tacoma opened auspiciously. 
W. G. Alexander Ball, director of music, 
will devote his time in the high schools, 
teaching alternate days in each, while 
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No. 1—Frederick W. 
Wallis, Director of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club 
Chorus. No. 2—Dr. 
Robert L. Schofield, 
Musical Director of the 
Puget Sound Conserv- 
atory of Music. No. 3 
—Mrs. Cora Lee Burke, 
President Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club. No. 4— 
George Wadsworth 
Rounds, Vice-President 
Orpheus Club. No, 5— 
Edward P. Kemmer, 
Director, Northwest 
Tours of Leading Art- 
ists and Musical Or- 
ganizations 











Lucy Lamson will direct the music work 
of the grades. At the high schools, 
classes will be held in theory, elementary, 
harmony, sight-singing, advanced sing- 
ing, biographies of the masters, history 
and musical appreciation. Each school 
will have its boys’ and girls’ glee club, 
chorus and orchestra. Besides music for 
assemblies new compositions will be 
studied and presented at the Stadium— 
“The Village Blacksmith,” words by 
Longfellow, music by Noyes, for mixed 
voices; a cantata for girls’ voices, “Song 
of Spring,” by Carl Busch, and “A Night 
Hymn at Sea,” by Goring-Thomas. The 
annual operatic production will be “The 
Bohemian Girl,” by Balfe. 

Mr. Ball plans a three-day musical 
festival in the Stadium early in June 
with a chorus of about 5060 voices from 
the grades and high schools. The at- 
tractions heretofore staged and directed 
by Professor Ball have drawn to Tacoma 
the attention of the entire Northwest. 

Frequent recitals are to be a feature 
of the music department of the Annie 
Wright Seminary, under the supervision 
of Harriet Ferguson, musical director; 
and of St. Leo’s, the Academy of the 
Visitation, the Aquinas Academy, and the 
Valisi Piano School. 


Puget Sound Conservatory 


The Puget Sound Conservatory begins 
its twenty-second year. Dr. Robert L. 
Schofield, who has been the director for 
the last four years, says that the present 
faculty is the strongest and most en- 
thusiastic in the history of the school. 
Dr. Schofield is a pupil of such men as 
Emil Oberhoffer, Arthur Foote, Warren 
Andrews, Russell King Miller, Isadore 
Phillipp and Alexandre Guilmant. Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Schofield are Fritz Kloep- 
per, the German baritone, who will teach 
voice culture and have a class in en- 
semble; Grace Tee of Seattle, who will 
teach piano and have a class in instru- 
mental sight-reading; Gladys Bartholo- 
mew, who will teach piano and a class in 
ensemble; Mrs. Robert Schofield, who 
will teach history of music, rudiments, 
sound phenomena and normal music; 
Joseph Waldman of Seattle, who will do 
violin and ensemble work, and Leona 
McQueen and Clayton Johnson, assist- 
ants in piano. 

The Conservatory course has been ex- 


tended to three years. The many new 
voices in the school give assurance of ex- 
cellent glee clubs, and the College Band 
is considerably enlarged. There will be 
the usual quota of concerts and recitals, 
faculty, students’ and graduation, and, 
in addition, Dr. Schofield plans a series 
of ensemble concerts. 


AIMEE W. RaAy. 








Aurelio Giorni 


Pianist 








‘*‘His accomplishments are 
astounding.”’ 


Management 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau 
WEIGHTMAN BUILDING 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAUL - ZABETTA 


_ALTHOUSE— BRENSKA 


Tenor—&tropolitan Opera Mezzo-Contralto 


ompan y 





Opera Scenes in Costume 











A Discriminating Program 
for 
A Discriminating Public 











Under the Direction of 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall } 
New York Knabe Piano Used 
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LORETTA DEL VALLE 


COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


PRIMA DONNA: 


ROYAL OPERA, PRAGUE 
KING’S ROYAL OPERA, CASSEL 
ROYAL COURT OPERA, DRESDEN 


GRAND DUKE’S ROYAL OPERA, 
MANNHEIM 
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SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 
NOW BOOKING 


OPERA, CONCERT 
ORATORIO, FESTIVALS 


TOUR OF HAVANA, Feb. 8—Mch. 7 











Crisp, Critical Comment: 


She has facility and voice quality of the highest 
standards. Her success with the audience was 
enormous.—New York Times. 





Loretta Del Valle, a handsome coloratura soprano, 
won the immediate approval of the vast audience.— 
New York Evening Telegram. 


In the bell song from ‘‘Lakme’’ the wondrous purity 
and bell-like clarity of her voice was heard to the 
best advantage.—New York Press. 


Loretta Del Valle, coloratura soprano, sang with 
facility, felicity and power sufficient to justify the 
torrent of applause that was poured upon her.— 
New York Evening World. 
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Adhertine RASCH 


Prima Ballerina 


Loretta Del Valle, coloratura soprano, received an 
ovation from 5000 listeners and was recalled many 
times. Her voice has great range, power, pleasing 
human qualities and plenty of life.—New York 
Herald. 


Listening to Loretta Del Valle’s singing is like hear- 
ing the clear subdued strains of a pipe organ in 
some vast cathedral. Her voice is as mellow as the 
tones o: a flute, and rich and vibrant as the melody 
of a perfectly tuned organ.—-News-Leader, Rich- 
mond, Va, 





Engaged for 


ELLIS ALL STAR OPERA CO. 


Studio: 112 West 42nd Street, New York City 





STEINWAY PIANO 
ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO 1439 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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CLIFFORD 
CAIRNS 


BASSO-CANTANTE 


EVLYN 


EGERTER 


Troy (N. Y.) Conserva- = Soprano 


tory of Music; Schenec- 


TUUUUANOAAEUIOOD OLLI EAHA 


Vocal Instructor 


POTN 


Birmingham News, Feb. 25 
tady (N. ¥.) Conserva- = (By Frederick Gunster): 

‘“‘She has a pleasing personality 
and the power to make interesting 
her entire recital.’’ 





tory of Music. 





Schenectady, N. Y., Union Star, 














TEACHER of SINGING Mar. 27 
‘‘Miss Egerter has a charming 
New York City Address: personality, and a voice of wide 


range and beautiful tone quality.”’ 


Oratorio—Concerts 
Recitals 


2 WEST 47th ST. 
Management: J. SAUNDERS GORDON 


TEL. BRYANT 334 915 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
East. Rep. FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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| KANSAS CITY MUSICAL CLUB’S SCOPE WIDENING 








Furthering of Musical Interests 
in Settlement Centers a Nota- 
ble Accomplishment of This 
Influential Organization — 
Symphony Orchestra Enters 
Its Sixth Season Under Carl 
Busch’s Leadership—Fritschy 
and Mitchell Concert Courses 
Hold Forth Rich Promise 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 1.—For 

three months Kansas City has been 
extremely quiet musically. The park 
concerts were not as numerous as usual 
this summer, and, with the exception of 
the out-of-doors programs given by 
Hiner’s Band, assisted several times by 


the Symphony Chorus, under Ear] Rosen- 
berg’s direction, the music world has 
been inert. Things will soon be in full 
swing now, however. 

The Kansas City Musical Club is one 
of. the oldest organizations in the city. 
It is a woman’s club, and has a mem- 
bership of nearly 200. It is a depart- 
mental club, and each section is doing 
excellent work. The philanthropic de- 
partment is distinguishing itself in its 
special line of service. Last year the 
department gave seven programs of 
American music free to the public. The 
programs were well chosen and were 
given by some of the best performers in 
the club. As a culmination of the year’s 
work, John C. Freund visited Kansas 
City and gave a most stimulating ad- 
dress, admonishing musicians to be true 
to the colors and stand by American 
composers and performers. by giving 
them an opportunity to prove themselves. 





Musical Sources in Kansas City 
Schubert Club, Clarance Sears, Direc- 
tor, Male Chorus of 50 Voices 
Symphony Chorus, 500 Voices, Earl 
Rosenberg, Director 

Symphony Orchestra, 65 Players, Carl 
Busch, Director; Jack Riley, Man- 
ager 

Forbes String Quartet, 
Fowler Forbes, Director 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fritschey, Man- 


Margaret 


agers 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell, Manager 
Piano Teachers...... ele Takao lk wv 
WOT FOMOOD. 06 ces acc issicvines TOO 
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’Cello Teachers....... are eh 5 


Other instruments also represented. 











Mr. Freund’s visit to us was delightfully 
instructive and highly appreciated. This 
year the philanthropic department will 
establish a permanent music department 
at Swope Settlement. This will enable 
pupils to have the benefit of the best 
instruction for ten cents a lesson. 

Mrs. J. H. Worley is the chairman of 
the Philanthropic department, and is en- 
thusiastic in using every opportunity 
which presents itself to further music 
interests in settlement centers. 

For the club study the vocal depart- 
ment will have, as its general subject, 
“opera, oratorio and cantatas’; for the 
piano department the general subject is 
“Slavic music”; the string department 
will have “The Study and Development 
of the Symphony Orchestra,” and the 
student department will have as its gen- 
eral subject “The Romantic Epoch.” 
Mrs. J. W. Ousley is the editor of the 
club paper The Bulletin, each number 
containing, besides local news, matter of 
an educational nature. 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
is opening a most encouraging year’s 
work. This is the sixth season of the 
organization under Carl Busch as con- 
ductor, and already the years are begin- 
ning to tell. Each season the orchestra 
has made marked improvement in every 
way, and this year’s work will justify 
the heartiest interest and support of the 
citizens. Phil Toll, the newly elected 
president of the association, has been 
untiring in his efforts to secure the lib- 
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No. 1—W. A. Fritschy, Kansas City Musical Manager (Photo by V. O. Williams). 
the Mitchell Concert Series Will Be Given. 
Fritschy, Kansas City Manager (Photo by V. O. Williams). 
Orchestra, from a Recent Snapshot 


eral support of citizens. During the 
summer Mr. Toll has brought together 
hundreds of those who are and those who 
are not interested in the project, enter- 
taining them with fine musical programs 
and laying before them plans for the 


year. The orchestra has begun re- 
hearsals. Several new players have been 
added. The symphonies which will be 


played are mostly new works. 

May Peterson, soprano, will be the first 
soloist; then will come Louis Graveure, 
baritone, and later Tilly Koenen, con- 
tralto. Mr. and Mrs. Busch spent the 
summer with Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Rob- 
inson at their summer home, “Mo-Kan- 
Okla,” at West Cape Cod. Mrs. Robin- 
son is one of Kansas City’s leading 
singers. 

The Kansas City Symphony Chorus 
starts regular rehearsals early this 
month. The first big concert scheduled 
is the free performance of “Messiah” in 
Convention Hall during Christmas week. 
“The Messiah” will be taken up for study 
at the first rehearsal. A spring festival 
of three days is promised by this chorus 
with the finest artists available. Earl 
Rosenberg is the efficient director of this 
organization. 

A young singer of whom Kansas City 
is proud is Genevieve Zielinski, whose 
home is now in New York, but whom 
Kansas City claims as a favorite daugh- 
ter. Miss Zielinski gave a concert here 


recently for the benefit of St. Margaret’s 
Hospital. This was practically her début 
here after an absence of several years. 
The greatest enthusiasm was aroused by 
this young singer. 

The Horner Institute of Fine Arts 
opened last month. A decided increase 
in the enrollment in the theoretical de- 
partment was the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the first week. This school, since 
its organization two years ago, has made 
a remarkable growth. 

The Music Teachers’ Association has 
large plans for the season, not only in 
the effort to bring about some important 
rulings for teachers’ work, but also to 
increase the general musical well-being 
of the profession. 

The Schubert Club, a chorus of fifty 
men’s voices, will be under Clarence 
Sears’s direction again this season. Local 
artists will be employed as soloists. 

The Conservatory of Music opened its 
year with a full attendance. The work 
will continue along usual lines. The 
Conservatory Opera Company, under Mr. 
and Mrs. Ottley Cranston’s able direc- 
tion, will put on the usual week of grand 
opera in the spring. 

A highly enjoyable feature of Kansas 
City’s musical life is the splendid series 
of concerts given each season by the able 
managers, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fritschy. 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell also gives an at- 
tractive series. 


No. 3—Myrtle Irene Mitchell, Kansas City Manager. 
No. 5—Carl Busch, Conductor Kansas City Symphony 


No. 2—Willis Wood Theater, Where 
No. 4—Mrs. W. A. 


This season the Fritschy management 
will open their tenth year on Oct. 24 
with the Pavley-Aukrainsky Russian 
Dancers. Almost every artist and musi- 
cal ensemble of great reputation has ap- 
peared in Kansas City under the Fritsehy 
management. They also have the record 
of giving the London Symphony, Cana- 
dian Opera Company and the Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet the largest audiences on 
their tours. 

This season the Fritschys will inaugu- 
rate a series of concerts to be followed 
by dancing at the Muehlebach Hotel 
These will be exclusive society affairs. 
The Fritschys manage concert series in 
four cities outside of Kansas City. Their 
aim is to present splendid artists in a 
series costing the minimum price. 

The Willis Wood Theater will be again 
used for concert series. Myrtle Irene 
Mitchell has leased the Willis Wood for 
her series, offering Maud Allan, Mme. 
Carreno, the Cherniavsky Trio, Albert 
Spalding, violinist; the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Modest Al|lt- 
schuler conductor, and John Powell, solo- 
ist. Two other attractions to be an- 
nounced later for the series. Extra at- 
tractions will be the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the New York Sym- 
phony. A series of Twilight Organ Re- 
citals will also be presented by Miss 
Mitchell beginning in January. 

SARAH E. BARNES. 








THE TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


FRITSCHY CONCERT SERIES (All Star Course) 


Also HOTEL MUEHLBACH EXCLUSIVE EVENING MUSICALES 


Management—Fritschy Concert Direction, 505 Gordon and Koppel! Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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AUGMENTED ORCHESTRA FOR DENVER 


Philharmonic Concerts Will Constitute Backbone of Coming Season as They Have in Past Years 
—Noted Soloists to Assist Conductor Tureman’s Forces—Boston-National Opera Com- 
pany and Damrosch Orchestra to Re-visit the City—Denver’s Musical Strength Not Resi- 
dent in Its Choral Undertakings 

















ENVER, COL., Oét. 1.—Those who 

are interested in the musical life of 
this fine Western city are able at this 
time to entertain memories of some high- 
ly interesting concerts which material- 
ized last season, and to look forward 
with zest to the scheduled musical offer- 
ings of the months to come. 

The summer just past was made 
notable by the series of delightful cham- 
ber concerts presented by Messrs. Sas- 
lavsky and DeVoto and May Mukle. The 
men of this combination have come to 
be regarded as confirmed Denver sum- 
mer residents, and in addition to their 
public work they were occupied during 
July and August with a large class of 
pupils. Miss Mukle’s gripping art im- 
mediately won the cordial response of 
local music-lovers, and it is regarded as 
good news to learn that she will be heard 
in a local concert during October, as- 
sisted by Elizabeth Egleston Hinman, a 
brilliant Denver pianist, and Alice For- 
syth, soprano. 

The series of free band concerts at 
City Park, directed by Frederick Neil 
Innes, was unusually interesting by vir- 
tue of novel programs and several new 
soloists. The open-air series was 
brought to a really brilliant climax when 
a chorus of nearly 4,000 children sang 
with the band to the great delight of an 
audience estimated at 20,000. Mr. Innes’s 
resourceful enthusiasm was again demon- 
strated in this children’s festival, which 
he carried through so successfully. The 
series of free Sunday afternoon Innes 
concerts will be resumed at the City 
Auditorium in November. Mr. Innes 
must be credited with a large part in 
the development of popular musical taste 
in this community. 

The State-wide singing contest inaugu- 
rated and carried through in the early 
spring by the Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver Times and the Columbia Grama- 
phone Company, accomplished much 
more than the mere selection of two Colo- 
rado singers to make a “benefit”? record 
for the musical scholarship fund to be 
founded from the profits of its sale. The 
great amount of publicity given the con- 
test crystallized the latent ambition of 
many a young man and woman through- 
out the State and gave them the impulse 
to begin serious study. I believe that 
most of the established vocal teachers of 
Denver and of the lesser Colorado cities 
felt the awakening of interest in voice 
study. The record made by Miss For- 
syth and Mr. Parsons—winners in the 
contest—is of surprising merit, consider- 
ing the inexperience of both young sing- 
ers in this field. Mr. Parsons remained 
in New York for further study and to 
face the problem of breaking into the 
larger professional field there, while Miss 
Forsyth returned to Denver for another 
year’s study under John C. Wilcox, sup- 
plemented by the study of languages and 
repertory under Caroline Holme Walker. 
Another year will doubtless find her in 
New York. 


Philharmonic Orchestra Series 


The Denver Philharmonic Orchestra 
series will constitute the backbone of the 
coming concert season, as it has hereto- 
fore. The management promises an 
augmented orchestra under Mr. Ture- 


man’s baton, and some notable soloists 
for the six concerts. The first one, on 
Oct. 4, will bring Pasquale Amato back 
to Denver, where he is already a great 
favorite. On Oct. 26 Mischa Elman will 
play here for the first time in three years. 
Florence Macbeth is the soloist for the 
concert of Nov. 16, and Percy Grainger 
will face a Denver audience for the first 
time on Dec. 28. Maud Allan, the dancer, 
will appear with the orchestra on Feb. 5, 
and the series will close on March 20 
with Frieda Hempel as soloist. Mr. 
Tureman will arrange his programs in 
consistent accord with the offerings of 
the soloists. The series will be under the 
management of Robert Slack, as during 
the last two seasons. 

The Boston Opera Company will pay 
us another visit in the early spring of 
1917, and its excellent performances last 
season will doubtless be rewarded by an 
even larger attendance. There is rumor 
of still another brief grand opera season. 

The great success of the concerts here 
by Walter Damrosch and his orchestra 
last spring Ted to a re-engagement by 
Signor Cavallo. 


There will doubtless be concerts by 


numerous itinerant artists during the 
season. Katherine Ruth Heyman, pian- 
ist, is to give one of her unique recitals 
of twentieth century music, and a recital 
by Louis Graveure is a possibility. 


Absence of Large Choruses 


Unfortunately, the larger choral or- 
ganizations of Denver must still be 
spoken of in the past tense. Our 
wealthy music patrons apparently cannot 
be made to see that a great choral body 
may mean as much to the musical life 
of a community as a symphony orches- 
tra. Henry Houseley, the veteran con- 
ductor who has in the past captured two 
world’s prizes with his Denver chorus, 
has tired of the up-hill work of holding 
an organization of singers together, 
without adequate assistance or support, 
and contents himself, of late, with giv- 
ing an annual oratorio performance with 
his Cathedral choir. Frederick Schweik- 
her gives semi-public concerts with his 
German Mannerchor and the chorus of 
the Woman’s Club, both of which organi- 
zations do excellent part-song singing 
under his baton, and Mr. Wilcox achieves 
artistic but necessarily miniature results 
with his student choral bodies. It still 
remains for some leader, with magnetic 
enthusiasm, to head a great public choral 
movement and revive in this community 
the stimulating performances of the 
great oratorios and cantatas, such as that 
of Verdi’s “Requiem” given under Mr. 
Houseley a few seasons past. 

A tentative promise from John C. 
Freund to visit Denver during the com- 
ing season and speak to the musical 
workers of the community holds great 
interest. 

The need of studios for musicians and 
allied artists has been well met by the 
remodeling of Wolfe Hall, formerly the 
home of a girls’ boarding school. The 
big building was opened as a studio build- 
ing and students’ dormitory only two 
months ago is already filled nearly to its 
capacity. The building contains, besides 
many studios, two recital halls and a din- 
ing hall. 


Concert Bookings 


Frank W. Farmer, first tenor and 
manager of the Olinger Male Quartet, 
reports a long list of concert bookings 
and more applications for appearances 
than can possibly be filled. 


Henry Sachs will continue the series 
of Sunday evening concerts at the Denver 
Athletic Club which have been so popu- 
lar in the past. Mr. Sachs utilizes an 
orchestra and soloists in these concerts 
The first of the season, in October, he will 
present Alice Forsyth, the Colorado 
“prize singer,” as soloist. 

William C. Carl, globe-trotting organ- 
ist, spent most of his vacation in Colo- 


rado, and gave an interview to a Denver 
paper on the day of his departure en- 
thusiastically praising our scenery and 
climate. Many musicians of world-wide 
fame have been in Colorado during the 
summer. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, who spent 
July and August at his summer home, 
Daoma Lodge, in Estes Park, left for 
Pittsburgh a few days ago to collaborate 
with his librettist, Nellie Richmond 
Eberhardt, of that city. He will join 
Princess Tsianina, his Indian vocal il- 
lustrator, in New York prior to their 
appearance at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 17 in 
their -“American Indian Music-Talk.” 
Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina are 
booked in many cities of the Middle West 
and South, following their Eastern per- 
formances. 

Mildred Manville, one of Denver’s 
most popular choir and concert sopranos, 
has been engaged for an extended tour 
with a concert company. 

JOHN C. WILCOX. 
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Clubs and Choruses Rockford’s Main Musical Dependence 











Music for Rockford’s 57,000 Pop- 
ulation 

Three musical clubs. 

Six choral organizations. 

Ten bands and other instrumental 
organizations. 

Artist concert series under auspices 
of Mendelssohn Club. 


Three Lyceum courses. 
125 music teachers. 











OCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 5.—The Rock- 

ford Mendelssohn Club opens _ its 
thirty-fifth year with a program of more 
than usual interest. Although arrange- 
ments have not been completed for all 
of the artist concerts, Mme. Frances Alda 
and Frank Le Forge, the latter an hon- 
orary member of the club and former 
resident, have been engaged for a con- 
cert. The club, which has an associate 
membership of more than 500, an active 
membership of fifty, auxiliary woman’s 
chorus of sixty, student membership, 
passive, non-resident and honorary mem- 
bers, will sponsor a brilliant presenta- 
tion of Massenet’s “Cendrillon” early in 
January for the benefit of the Student 
Aid Fund. Ambrose Cherichetti, a re- 
markably gifted young tenor, is being 
trained for a grand opera career through 
the assistance of this fund. 

The auxiliary chorus will continue 
under the direction of Harrison M. Wild 
of Chicago, and will give three concerts 
during the year. The club will have 
three opera study days, and will give 
“The Secret of Suzanne” by Wolf- 
Ferrari in costume. Two afternoons of 
Chansons en Crinoline will be given. 
Mrs. Nellie Morrill Moffatt will hold an 
organ recital complimentary to the club 
at the Second Congregational Church. 
The student membership announces five 
programs, one to be open to the public. 

Mrs. Chandler Starr, who, with the 
exception of a few years, has been presi- 
dent of the club since its organization, 
continues in this office. Through her ef- 
forts and careful management the club 
has grown to its present strength. 

The first concert of the year will pre- 
sent Cadman’s “The Morning of the 
Year,” sung by Mrs. E. G. Atkins, so- 
prano; Mrs. O. C. Keller, contralto; 
Myron E. Barnes, tenor; Sumner Miller, 
baritone, accompanied by Mrs. Moffatt, 
pianist; Miss Barningham, violinist, and 
Joseph ‘Copeland, ‘cellist. 

The following is the full year’s pro- 
gram: Oct. 12—Song Cycle, Mrs. Mof- 
fatt, committee. Oct. 26—Miscellaneous 
concert; Division 1, Lema Davis, com- 
mittee. Nov. Scandinavian music; 
Division 5, Josephine Phinney, commit- 
tee. Nov. 23—Auxiliary chorus concert. 
Dec. 7—Miscellaneous concert; Division 
3; .Mrs. Woodbury Hawes, committee. 
Dec. 21—Opera, “The Secret of Su- 
zanne”; Mr. Barnes, committee. Jan. 4 
—Miscellaneous concert, Division 2; Elsie 
Nelson, committee. Jan. —“Shake- 
speare in Music”; Division 3, Miss Wal- 
ton, committee. Feb. Auxiliary 
chorus concert. Feb. 15—Opera study, 
“Aida”; Division 1, Mrs. Starr, commit- 
tee. March 1—Miscellaneous concert, 
Division 4; Leola Arnold, committee. 
Students’ public concert; Mrs. 
West, committee., March 29—Male 
chorus concert; Mrs. Early, committee. 














April 12—Miscellaneous concert, Di- 
vision 5; Cora Wester, committee. April 
26—Opera study, “Manon Lescaut,” 


Division 2; Mrs. O. C. Keller, committee. 
May 3—Auxiliary chorus concert. 

Sveas Sener, the male chorus of which 
had the distinction of being awarded first 
honors in competition at last June’s 
Omaha festival for Swedish singing so- 
cieties, will have a crowded calendar for 





Mrs. Chandler Starr, President and Business Manager of the Rockford Mendelssohn Club, one of the Most Successful Musical 


Clubs of the Middle West. 


On the Right: The Chorus of the Sveas Sener Singing Society of Rockford, Gust Ohlson 


Director, at Blackhawk Park Pavilion, Where It Was Heard in Series of Concerts During the Summer. 


the year. The club, which now has an 
associate membership of 225 and a 
chorus of twenty-two voices, under the 
direction of Gust Ohlson, was founded in 
1895, and holds its meetings and concerts 
in its own building on the east side of 
the city. The chorus will not only give 
a number of concerts of its own but is 
considering bringing to Rockford several 
of the leading Swedish concert artists. A 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts at 
the concert hall is planned. 

The Schumann Club, organized twenty- 
one years ago, now has a membership 
which includes sixteen pianists, fifteen 
singers, five readers, one violinist, one 
’cellist, nineteen student members and one 
passive member. As is its custom, it will 
present an operetta during the winter 
and give its annual May concert. The 
year’s program follows: Oct. 2—Infor- 
mal reception at home of the president, 
Dorothea Vogel. Oct. 16—Women’s In- 
fluence in Music, Division 1. Oct. : 
Program by Division 2. Nov. 13—Ex- 
amining committee meeting, Division 3. 
Nov. 27—Students’ program. Dec. 11— 
“American Composers,” Division 1. Dec. 
18—“Old-time Christmas Music,” Divi- 
sion 2. Jan. 8—Division 3. Jan. 22— 
Recital by Thelma Wittig in Schumann 
Recital Rooms. Feb. 5—Division 1. Feb. 








19—Grieg program and Washington 
social. March 5—Students’ program. 
March 19—Operetta. April 2—Schu- 


April 16—Combined di- 


mann program. 
concert date to be an- 


visions. May 
nounced later. 


Singers and Players Club 


The Singers’ and Players’ Club of 
Rockford will present an operatic enter- 
tainment, “The Whirl of Mirth,” late in 
October at the Grand Opera House, under 
the direction of Donald McDonald of 
New York. The proceeds will be for the 
benefit of the Rockford Art Guild. The 
club, organized two years ago, now num- 
bers 266 members. In November, one of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan light operas 
will be sung under the direction of Mrs. 
Maude Fenlon Bollman. A Christmas 
carol program will be publicly presented 
by the club chorus, directed by Mrs. 
Bollman, during holiday week. 

The Brotherhood of Court Street M. E. 
Church will sponsor a series of entertain- 
ments furnished by the Mutual Lyceum 
Bureau, the numbers to include: Zedeler 
Sextet, Oct. 5: Albert Edward Wiggam, 
Nov. 14; Sarah Mildred Willmer, Dec. 
12; Cordova Concert Company, March 5; 
Davenny Quintet, March 29. 

Loyal Workers’ Society of the Central 
Christian Church will have an entertain- 


ment course this winter, the Midlands 
Lyceum Bureau furnishing the talent. 
The program is as follows: Varallo-Gross 
Orchestra Company, Nov. 6; Wallace 
Bruce Amsbary, Dec. 8; Jean and Ord 
Bohannan, Jan. 9; Theresa Sheehan Con- 
cert Company, Jan. 31; Dr. Euclid B. 
Rogers, March 17. 

Trinity Lutheran Church announces a 
series of four entertainments from the 
C. W. Best Entertainment Bureau. 

Rockford, with a population of more 
than 57,000, has approximately 125 
music teachers. The full list of choruses 
follows: Mendelssohn Auxiliary Ladies’ 
Chorus, Singers’ and Players’ Club 


Chorus, Svea Sener Singing Society 
Chorus, Rockford Germania Gesang 
Verein, Lyran Singing Society, Schu- 


mann Club Chorus, Rockford High School 
Boys’ Glee Club, Rockford High School 
Girls’ Glee Club, and Barber-Colman As- 
sociation Glee Club. 


There are these bands and _ instru- 
mental organizations: Barber-Colman 
Association Band, Rockford Military 


Band, Rockford High School Band, Burd 
Ring Company Band, Rockford Com- 
mc vial Band, St. Anthony Italian Band, 
Copeiand Trio, Benedict Orchestra, Has- 
kin Trio and Dame Trio. 

HELEN FISH. 





DAVENPORT GROWING 
IN MUSICAL LIFE 


Tri-City Symphony Orchestra and 
Women’s Clubs Chief 
Activities 


AVENPORT, IOWA, Oct. 9.—Per- 
haps the most important musical 
movement now on foot in Davenport is 
the renewed organization for the sea- 
son’s work of the Tri-City Symphony Or- 
chestra, which, under the able musical 
direction of Mr. Becker of Chicago, made 
so distinguished a success at its initial 
concert last season. A meeting was 
held at the Davenport Commercial Club, 
called by ex-Mayor Alfred Mueller, to 
whose public spirit Davenport is greatly 
indebted. Prominent professional mu- 
siclans were present at the meeting and 
men and women of financial and business 
eminence in the city. 

After the presenting of the plans and 
form of guarantee funds in use in Minne- 
apolis and other cities, it was left to ex- 
Mayor Mueller, as chairman, to appoint 
a committee of five from each of the Tri- 
Cities—Davenport, Rock Island and 
Moline—fifteen in all—to undertake the 
raising of an annual guarantee fund of 
$10,000 for three years. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that a tentative 
approach to a number of public-spirited 
citizens of means here in Davenport 
alone, had resulted in conditional pledges 
of $2,000 of the desired $10,000. Alto 
gether, prospects for a permanent organ- 
ization of the Tri-City Symphony Or- 
chestra seem well defined. 

The Etude Club, an organization of 
women, comprising many professional 


members as well as talented amateurs, 
has arranged a fine season’s program. 
Of this club Mrs. Rosa Oberholtzer is 
president; Mrs. Arthur Griggs, vice- 
president; Florence Jordan, second vice- 
president; Gertrude Glau, recording sec- 
retary, and Ida Dittman, treasurer. The 
meetings of this club are held bi-weekly 
and the programs are contributed by the 
active members. 

Norma Wiese, who is State vice-presi- 
dent for Iowa of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, announces that plans 
are under way for the first Iowa State 
meeting of Federated Musical Clubs to 
be held here in Davenport the latter part 
of November, the purpose being of a gen- 
eral rather than specific nature. 

Delegates will be sent from each of 
the musical clubs in the various towns 
and cities of the State; a State presi- 
dent will be elected; a concert will be 
given by the new Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra (it is hoped), and another 
probably by local artists of prominence. 
A State contest for piano, voice and vio- 
lin will be held and the winners will 
appear at the National Meeting of Fed- 
erated Music Clubs at Birmingham, Ala., 
next spring. 

Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, the able and ener- 
getic president of the newly formed Tri- 
City Musical Association, submits a brief 
resumé of the contemplated activities for 
the year. These include an artist concert 
in the fall; a Christmas “Messiah” per- 
formance (probably with a chorus spe- 
cially organized for the occasion, as there 
is no distinctly “Tri-City” chorus of large 
size); a light opera by local talent, and 
a May festival with the assistance of 
a symphony orchestra. 

A resumé of the musical activities of 
Davenport would be incomplete without 
mention of the Music Students’ Club, the 
Music-Lovers’, the Chaminade Club and 
the Music Department of the Davenport 
Woman’s Club. L. B. CANTERBURY. 
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Medals and Diplomas presented to Solfeggio 


Pupils at Public exercise at end of school year 
For all particulars apply to: 


Longy Schoo 


103 Hemenway St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“A singer of definite gifts."°—W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. “Sun.” 
Second New York Recital, December 5th, at Aeolian Hall 


NNE. ARKADI J 


MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 


Exclusive Direction 


402 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Telephones, Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 





During the Seasons 


1916-17 and 
1917-18 


Miss AUSTIN will tour 
the country under the 
management of the 


National Society for 
Broader Education 


Tour Begins 
October 9th in 


Youngstown, O. 


@ Forty (40) Weeks 
This Season 


q Forty (40) Weeks 
Next Season 


All Communications intended 
for 


FLORENCE AUSTIN 


may be sent to her at 


133 EAST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Or care of N.S. F. B. E. 
CARLISLE, PA. 


MAXMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 


Concerts 
and 
Recitals 





‘‘The ease and finish of his work proved a de- 
ae {Mass.) Daily Transcript. 
‘‘Mr. Pilzer’s deep, resonant tone, his virile bow- 
ing and simple fingering of the ‘Danse Macabre’ 
brought forth the applause of all the audience.”’ 
—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 

‘“‘He ranks with Kreisler, Ysaye, Kubelik -and 
Spalding as the best violinists ever heard in 
Columbus.’’—Columbus (0.) Evening Dispatch. 
“His technique compares with that of Kube’ik, 
and his playing is full of warmth and feeling.’’— 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 

“There was something sincere, unaffected and 
entirely persuasive in the appeal of the artist, 
who seemed to merge his own persona‘ity into the 
work as a whole.’’—The Daily Oklahoman. 

Mr. Pilzer is devcting much of his 
time to composing. Four of his 
latest compositions and two tran- 
scriptions have just been published 
by Carl Fischer. 


Studio: The Rutland, 260 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone, Circle 2249. 














MARION CARTER 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT RECITAL 


Denver Republican—‘‘Miss Carter has 
an exceptionally rich, sympathetic so- 
prano voice, displaying interpretative 
ability, and sings with delightful ease.”’ 


51 Hamilton PI. New York 
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CLAUDE 


WARFORD 


Tenor—Teacher 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Photo by 
Vayana 





MAX JACOBS 
VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 
Conductor N. Y. Orchestral Society, 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Studio: 9 West 68th St , New York. Tel. Col. 3970 
Ira Jacobs, Pianist—Instructor. Pupils Accepted 








ADELE KATZ 


Pianist 
Available 


for 


Recitals 


Clubs 


Private 
Mus cales 


“Miss Katz is musical, intelligent, and gifted 
with a thorough technique.”—M. Halperson in 
V. Y. Staats-Zeitung, Nov. 30, 1914. 
STUDIO: 249 East 68th St., N. Y. City 
Telephone, Plaza 2749 








Miss Katz is prepared to accept a. 
limited number of Pupils 








Steinway Piano used 











SOPRANO 


| 

Concert 

Oratorio | 
Recital 


What 

DAVID BISPHAM 
says of 

EDNA DUNHAM: 


“She has an exquisite vo'ce of 
great compass and power, beauti- 
fully trained, and she sings like a 
true musician. It is a pleasure 
to lis'en to her and have her par- 
ticipate in a recital with me, and | 
hope to have the opportunity on 
frequent occasions.’’— Extract 
from Richmond News-Leader. 



















H. E. KREHBIEL, in the New York Tribune: 


“The singer’s clear well-controlled voice was especially pleasing 
in the first group of songs. Her voice was pure in quality and well 
produced.”’ 









MANAGEMENT : 


Music League of America 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 






Personal Address: = Court, Cabvere and 
31st Street, Baltimore, Md. 











EARLE 


TUCKERMAN 


Baritone 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 


607 West 137th Street 
New York 


Telephone, 1600 Audubon 
































1425 Broadway, New York | 

















Concert Pianist (Soloist Metropolitan Opera House, Season 1915) 


Instruction for Advanced Students 





Studio: 257 West 86th St.. New York. Telephone: Schuyler 5910 


LILLIAN BRADLEY 


245 WEST Sist STREET, N.Y. 














CONCERT, ORATORIO 
RECITAL 
Tel. 1730 Circle 
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ANN ARBOR MUSICAL SOCIETY AIMS 
TO FURTHER APPRECIATION OF MASSES 














University School of Music to Give 
Faculty Concert Series for Stu- 
dents and General Public— 
Pre-festival Concerts and An- 
nual May Festival to Enlist 
Notable Artists— School Chil- 
dren to Sing in Oratorios with 
University Choral Union 


ge ARBOR, MICH., Oct. 6.—The 
musical offerings in Ann Arbor 


last year were so elaborate and so com- 


prehensive that managers and patrons 
alike are wondering in just what way 
the coming season can eclipse the at- 
tractive program of a year ago. Inter- 
est naturally centers about the offer- 
ings given under the auspices of the 
University School of Music and espe- 
cially those which take place in the beau- 
tiful Hill Auditorium, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 5000. 

Director Albert A. Stanley and Secre- 
tary C. A. Sink of the Musical Society 
have announced an attractive list of art- 
ists for the coming Pre-Festival Series, 
the initial number of which will be given 


by Louise Homer, Oct. 13. Nov. 8, Fritz 
Kreisler, will be heard, while on Dec. 
12 Ossip Gabrilowitsch will make his 
second appearance in Ann Arbor. On 
Jan. 26 the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will make its first appearance in Hill 
Auditorium, although it has been heard 
in Ann Arbor on numerous occasions. 
The Pre-Festival Series will be closed by 
Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals in joint 
recital. 


Twenty-fourth May Festival 


The twenty-fourth annual May Fes- 
tival will be held during four days about 
the middle of May and, as usual, six pro- 
grams will be given, four evening con- 
certs beginning Wednesday’ evening, 





Sources of Ann Arbor’s Music 


University Musical Society. 
Annual May Festival. 

Faculty Concert Series. 
University Choral Union. 
University Symphony Orchestra. 
Band and Glee Club. 











with matinées on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Frederick Stock, will fur- 
nish the orchestral background and im- 
portant contributions to the program. 
while the University Choral Union of 
300 voices, under Director Stanley, will 
be heard in two choral works: E!zar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius”’ and Verdi’s 
“Aida.” <A chorus of school children will 
be heard in Fletcher’s “Walrus and the 
Carpenter” and in other children’s 
works. The management is not yet pre- 
pared to announce the soloists. 


Faculty Concert Series 


The University School of Music also 
provides a second series of concerts, the 
Faculty Concert Series, which is given 
bi-weekly and made complimentary to 
the student bodies of the University 
School of Music and University of Mich- 
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Ann Arbor Musical Lights in Va- 
cation Pursuits: No. 1—Direc- 
tor Theodore Harrison of the 
University Glee Club (on the 
Left) en Route to the Pacific 
Coast with the Club. No. 2— 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood (Cen- 
ter), Conductor of the University 
Symphony Orchestra; the Photo- 
graph Shows Him at Plattsburg 
Military Camp. No. 3—At the 


Right, Dr. Albert A. Stanley, Director of the University School of Music and the 
Ann Arbor May Festival, with Party of Friends Returning from a Fishing Trip 
Off the Massachusetts Coast. No. 4—Secretary and Mrs. Charles A. Sink Gather- 
ing Moonstones on the Beach at Catalina Islands, Cal. 


igan and to the general public, this plan 
being part of the Music Society’s policy 
for increasing musical appreciation 
among the masses. These concerts, given 
in Hill Auditorium, will enlist the serv- 
ices of the following artists: 


Theodore Harrison, baritone; Ada Grace 
Johnson, soprano; Nora Crane Hunt, con- 
tralto: Mrs. Anna Schram-Imig, soprano; 
Kenneth N. Westerman, tenor; Albert Lock- 
wood, pianist ; Mrs. George B. Rhead, pianist ; 
Harrison A. Stevens, pianist; Frances Louise 
Hamilton, pianist; Samuel Pierson Lockwood 


and Anthony J. Whitmire, violinists; Lee N. 
Parker, ’cellist, and Earl V. Moore, organist. 

Other soloists will be announced from 
time to time. 

The University Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Samuel Pierson 
Lockwood, with a membership of sixty, 
will also appear in several programs in 





Adele Margulies, Pianist 


13th 
SEASON 


L 
E 


> MARGULIES TRIO 


Leopold Lichtenberg, Violinist 


N. Y. Evening Post: 
Trio Organization in America’ 


Apply for Terms and Dates to Margulies Trio, 
58 West 57th St., New York City. 


Alwin Schroeder, ‘Cellist 


“‘The Leading 





STEINWAY 
PIANO 








67 CLEVELAND STREET 





THE GILBERT CONCERT COMPANY 


FOUNDER RUSSELL GILBERT composer 


ORANGE, N. J. 





Hill Auditorium during the year with 
soloists chosen from the faculty and 
from out of town. 


University Glee Club Tour 


The University of Michigan Glee Club, 
under the direction of Theodore Har- 
rison and the management of Morrison 
Nichols, is making advanced plans for 
a trip to the Pacific Coast. Last year 
the club, fifty strong, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, visited the North- 
west Pacific Coast on a three weeks’ tour 
and was heard in leading cities. The 
itinerary for the coming year will take 
the club to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Colorado Springs, Prescott, Ari- 
zona, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Fresno, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Sterling and a return engagement at 
Chicago. The Glee Club will be accom- 
panied by the University Mandolin Club, 
under the leadership of Earl V. Moore. 

Capt. Wilfred Wilson, director of the 
University of Michigan Band, has been 
so successful in this capacity that an 
elaborate series of band concerts in 





which only the better class of band mu- 
sic will be performed is being planned. 
The fact that provision has been made at 
the University of Michigan whereby stu- 
dents may avail themselves of a course 
in military science has given an added 
impetus to the work of the ’Varsity 
Band. Fred Wahr is manager of the 
band. 

Church music in Ann Arbor occupies 
a very high place. Prof. Reuben Kempf, 
director of the two boys’ choirs, that of 
the St. Andrew’s Episcopal and the First 
Congregational Church, has won a 
unique recognition in this particular line 
of musical endeavor. Ada Grace John- 
son, director of the Methodist Church 
Choir, will maintain, in addition to an 
excellent quartet, a chorus of goodly size, 
while the Presbyterian Choir, under the 
leadership of Nora Crane Hunt, and the 
Church of Christ, under the direction of 
Mrs. Byrl Bacher, will also contain mu- 
sicians of high rank. 

CHARLES A. SINK. 


IOWA TOWN ADDS A QUARTET 








Vocal Ensemble Formed in Charles City 
—Chorus to Select Conductor 


CHARLES ClITy, Iowa, Oct. 6.—The 
Lyric Club, organized two years ago, has 
been very successful from the start. It 
is composed of sixteen members and has 
an accompanist. Three public concerts a 
year are given, when a concert soloist of 
national reputation is engaged. Ameri- 
can compositions have been studied exten- 
sively the past year. The club has a 
long list of patrons. A new director is 
to be appointed soon and the year’s work 
started. 

Another successful organization of the 
city is the Boys’ Band, with a member- 
ship of thirty, Prof. E. A. Sheldon, di- 
rector. The Treble Clef Club, composed 
of sixteen members and directed by 
Jessie Dodd, the Girls’ Glee Club of the 
High School with eighty members, and 
the Boys’ Glee Club with twenty mem- 
bers, both directed by Jessie Dodd, hold 
regular rehearsals and recitals through- 
out the year. 

The newest musical organization is the 
P. E. O. Quartet, composed of Mrs. Mc- 
Cray, Miss E. Wilbur, Mrs. E. Dodge 
and Jessie Dodd. The music teachers of 
the city are Grace Dennison, who is af- 
filiated with the Koerner School of 
Music; Lucie Dodd, Mrs. E. A. Sheldon, 
Mrs. A. D. Clark, Mrs. J. R. Struble, 
Helene Henry and Mrs. M. Bodensieck. 

B. C. 


The Winnipeg Oratorio Society is mak- 
ing arrangements to engage the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra for a series of con- 
certs this season. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, under Emil Oberhoffer, which has 
frequently appeared in Winnipeg, is 
barred from that city because of the 
war. 








Maggie Teyte, the popular British so- 
prano, will sing Mimi in “La Bohéme” 
in New York for the first time, on Nov. 8, 
with the Boston-National Opera Com- 


pany. 











MYRTLE 


ELVYN 


PIANISTE 


Concerts now booking 
Season 1916-1917 
Every appearance an 
artistic triumph. 
Chicago Herald, April 
10, 1916—‘‘Is_ _pos- 
sessed of a touch of 
appealing charm, a 
technic of great bril- 
liancy, musicianly sen- 

sibilities.’’ 
Chicago Evening Post, April 10, 1916—‘‘Miss 





Myrtle Elvyn played with the big sweep that was 
characteristic of Liszt’s mode of utterance. . . . 
The audience applauded her most warmly.’”’ 

Daily News, April 10,1916—‘‘It was intelligent 
playing with the large enthusiasm that Liszt asks 
for and without the heaviness to which his compo- 
sitions so often draw the performer.’’ 


Direction: ALBERT D. GOULD 
800 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Kimball Piano Used 











Resident and day pupils. 


History and Philosophy. 


Twelfth year. 





THE SCHOOL FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Teachers of Music and Art optional. 


The Languages, Diction, History of Music, Harmony, Ear-Training, History of 
Art, Dancing, Dramatic Art, Political Economy, elective courses in Literature, 


Every opportunity under careful guidance for Metropolitan advantages. 


Mrs. Cyril Flannery A. M., 520 West End Ave., New York 
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EAS McCORMICK 





CONrRALTO 
CONCERTS RECITALS FESTIVALS 


Press Comments: 


“The fifth season of the Indian- 
apolis Orchestra was brought to a 
close with the concert at the Murat 
Theater yesterday afternoon.”— 
Indianapolis Star, Monday, May 
10, IQIS. 

“Her tones are well modulated 
and colorful and her enunciation 
good.” 

“Jean McCormick possesses a 
remarkably deep, rich voice, of 
appealing quality, and sings with 
style and authority.”—Louisville 
Herald. 

“No singer with so glorious a 
gift or so pleasing a personality 


= 


ever visited Huntington.”—Dec. 5, 
1915. 

“Her voice is a dramatic con- 
tralto, rich, warm and vibrating.” 
—Evansville Courier. 





Address: 
3130 Capital Boulevard 
Indianapolis, Ind. 























MARGUERITE 


HAZZARD 


SOPRANO = 


Concert 
Recital 
Oratorio 
























Soloist Four Seasons 
MT. VERNON, N.Y., SPRING FESTIVAL 


Personal Address: 

118 West 129th Street 
c/o L. E. Landon 

New York City 




















FRANK BIBB 


Has played for OLIVE FREMSTAD, JULIA CLAUSSEN, POVLA FRISCH, 
| curistine MILLER, FLORENCE MACBETH, OSCAR SEAGLE, PAUL ALT- 
HOUSE, GEORGE BARRERE, LAMBERT MURPHY, MAXIMILIAN PILZER 

H. E. Krehbiel in the New York TRIB- 
UNE: “Mr. Frank Bibb gave the singer 
excellent support at the pianoforte.” 

Richard Aldrich in the New York TIMES: 

“Frank Bibb, here as elsewhere, provided 
very fine accompaniment on the piano. 

Sylvester Rawling in ‘the New York 
EVENING WORLD: “In Frank Bibb Mr. 
Seagle has an especially sympathetic and 
capable accompanist at the piano. 

Arthur Wilson in the Boston GLOBE: 
“Frank Bibb, a wholly remarkable young 
man, appearing for the first time in Boston, 
who matched in his transforming treatment of 
these songs the spiritual perception and wide 
vision of Mme. Frisch's singing of them.” 

James H. Rogers i in the Cleveland PLAIN 
DEALER: “Mr. Seagle was fortunate in his 
accompanist, Mr. Frank Bibb, who played with 
a skill, sympathy and animation that added 
much to the enjoyment of the audience.” 

is Daviesinthe Minneapolis DAILY NEWS: 

**He is outranked by no American as an ac- 


companist. 


Bibb will be available for the entire season 1916-17 


137 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Te!. Plaza 6272 





Mr. 


ADDRESS: 











AIDA QUARTET 


Helen De Witt Jacobs, Violiniste 
Cora Sauter, Celliste 
Marjorie E. Jacobs, Pianiste 
Clara Haven, Trumpeter 


Have appeared individually and collectively 

with Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Bernice 

de Pasquali, Mme. Rosa Olitzka, Mme. Emmy 

Destinn, David Bispham, Clarence Eddy, 
Sousa and his Band. 


Tel. 
South 3752M. 594 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















ora Becker 


American V iolinist 


RECITALS AND 
CONCERTS 


Mgt. REGINA ARMSTRONG 
QUAKER RIDGE ROAD, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J. 

Phone: 1139 Waverly 

















MARTIN 


RICHARDSON 


TENOR 


Opera -Concert—Recital— Oratorio 


WASHINGTON HERALD— 

Martin Richardson proved himself master 
CINCINNAT!) ENQUIRER— 

The American tenor, Martin Richardson, sang with rare dramati: 
fervor. His liquid tones developed by the Italian method into a most 
facile and effective yoice, unique in quality and expression. 

ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS— 
Martin Richardson’s voice has a thrilling lyric quality, unworn, true 
and of unusual range. He displayed beauty and skill in his recital. 
Personal Address 
Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave, and 55th St., 
A Limited Number of Pupils 


of a truly beautiful voice 


New York 
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J. BERTRAM FOX 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
COACHING in CONCERT REPERTOIRE and OPERA 


Studio: 148 West 72nd St., New York City 
Tel. 4680 Columbus 


“Mr. Fox will devote Thursday each week during the winter to 
teaching voice at Red Bank, N. J. 
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a CHRISTIAAN 


KRIENS 


One of the most successful New York Violin Instructors. 
Kriens pupils successfully concertising and _ teaching. 


The Kriens Symphony Club 


American Orchestral School (125 men, women, boys and girls). 
Concerts in Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall, W anamaker’s, etc., 


Weekly rehearsals. APPLICATIONS RECEIVED NOW. 
Address: Christiaan Kriens, Suite 303, = HALL, New York 
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LILLIAN BRADLEY 


Soprano 


Concert—Oratuorio—Recital 


SALONS 


245 W. S5ist St. 
Tel. 1730 Circle 


New York | 
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| EXTENSION OF MUSICAL INTERESTS 


IN RICHMOND 








Wednesday Club, Sponsor of 
- Famous May Festival, to Give 
Additional Concert — Public 
Schools to Play Important 
Part in City’s Music—City 
Auditorium to Be Altered to 
Make Room for Grand Opera 





Taking Stock of Music in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Annual May Festival. 

Richmond Male Choral Society. 
W. H. Betts’s Concert Series. 
The Corley Company’s Concerts. 
The St. Cecilia Club. 

The Wednesday Club. 

The Musicians’ Club. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra. 











ICHMOND, VA., Oct. 7.—With more 

enthusiasm in musical matters than 
ever before in the history of Richmond, 
and preparations for the most elaborate 
programs ever before undertaken, the 
indications are that the music life here 
will be more thoroughly aroused and in- 
terested than at the beginning of any 
previous fall and winter season. The 
splendid success that attended every con- 
cert effort of the past season has en- 
thused the lovers of music to a greater 
degree than ever before and every or- 
ganization and musical person is keyed 
up to a high pitch of endeavor, with a 
positive determination to make Richmond 
as prominent in musical matters as the 
Federal Reserve bank has made it in 
financial affairs. 

Following the splendid success of the 
last May Festival of the Wednesday 
Club, that famous old organization will 
branch out during the coming winter and 
give a concert which will be in addition 
to its part in the May Festival occa- 
sions. Some big sacred number will pos- 
sibly be undertaken, but the date of the 
concert has not yet been decided on. The 
membership of the club includes the most 
prominent musicians in the city and the 
concert will be entirely by local talent. 

The Richmond Male Choral Society, 
I’, Flaxington Harker, director, will give 
two big concerts, one during the early 
winter and the other in the spring. This 
organization is composed almost entirely 
of choir singers. It has a membership 
of between forty and fifty and the con- 
certs they give are always among the 
most pleasant musical affairs of the 
season. 

The winter program of the male sing- 
ers will be an ambitious effort on the 
part of Mr. Harker. On the program 
will be “Landsighting,” by Grieg; “The 
Long Day Closes,” Sullivan; “Sleep 
Baby, Sleep,” Harker; “Soldiers’ Chorus,” 
Gounod; “Viking Song,” Coleridge-Tay- 
lor; “The Lord Is a Man of War,” 
Handel. 


Public School Music 


Walter C. Mercer, director of the music 
in the public schools of the city, has 
planned an elaborate program for his 
pupils for the coming season. In addi- 
tion to the chorus work, he expects to 
present an opera, the work to be sung 
entirely by the pupils of the Richmond 
Iligh School. Last winter this organiza- 
tion gave “A Nautical Knot,” an oper- 
etta, the scenery, stage settings and sing- 
ing being done entirely by the pupils 
of the school. The entertainment was 
one of the most delightful amateur per- 
formances ever given in this city and 
was an illustration of the musical talent 
of Richmond. 

Plans have been completed for chang- 
ing the old City Auditorium into a more 
modern structure, so that grand opera 
may be given here on a more elaborate 
scale than during the past. There is 
really no hall large enough to justify 
the appearance of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; at the same time it is 
known that Richmond would certainly 
patronize grand opera if it could be given 
here. The change in the arrangement 
of the City Auditorium will make pos- 
sible the bringing to this city of such 
organizations as the Metropolitan com- 
pany. 

The new addition to the Corley Com- 
pany building is nearly completed and 
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No. 1—F. Flaxington Harker, Richmond (Va.) Composer, Organist and Choirmaster, Director Richmond Male Choral So- 


ciety and St. Cecilia Club. 
ginia State Music Association. 


No. 2—John G. Corley, 


Richmond, Va., President Wednesday Club, President Vir- 
No. 3—Walter C. Mercer, Musical Director Richmond Public Schools. 


No. 4—Scene 


from “A Nautical Knot,” sung by John Marshall High School Chorus, Richmond, Va.; Costumes and Scenery Made 


by School Children 


will be a handsome addition to the 
musical arrangements of the city. The 
Corley Building has been enlarged by 
extending clear through from Broad 
Street to Grace Street, giving a front- 
age on both these thoroughfares. The 
new addition will give 30,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, a part of which will be ar- 
ranged for studios for the use of teach- 
ers. There will also be an auditorium 
for class recitals and for phonographic 
demonstrations. The new place will be 
one of the finest musical establishments 
in the South. 

W. H. Betts, a local musician and im- 
presario, who has successfully staged a 
number of big musical attractions in 
Richmond, has arranged to bring John 
McCormack here Jan. 9, 1917. The noted 
tenor will be assisted by Donald Mc- 
Beath and the concert will certainly be 
one of the attractions of the season. Mr. 
Jetts is in correspondence with other 
attractions and will possibly give sev- 
eral additional concerts during the 
winter. 

The Corley Company, in keeping with 
its past custom, will give two concerts 
here during the coming season. Alma 
Gluck will appear Jan. 20, and the other 
concert will be arranged and given at a 
later date. 

The State Music Association of Vir- 
ginia, organized last winter with J. G. 
Corley, president; Walter C. Mercer, 
vice-president, and Florence Baird, sec- 
retary-treasurer, will hold its first an- 
nual meeting Thanksgiving week. This 
association was established primarily for 
the development of music in the public 
schools and has the hearty indorsement 
of the State Board of Education. While 
the organization is young, it is enthusi- 
astic, and it is expected that in the no 
distant future its good work will be 
felt in every section of the State and 
will mean music in every public school 
in Virginia, which will naturally prove 
of great benefit to the children in the 
State. 

The association will later conduct an 


agency, through which artists living in 
Virginia will have the opportunity of ap- 
pearing in local concerts throughout 
Virginia. 
St. Cecilia Club Schedule 

The St. Cecilia Club, composed of a 
number of the society y@ung women of 
the city, under the direction of F. Flax- 
ington Harker, will give two concerts 
during the coming season. One will be 
given before Christmas and the other 
will be sung during the early spring. 
The first concert will consist of a set of 
Japanese part songs inscribed to the club 
by Mr. Harker and will be sung for the 
first time. A part of the concert will be 
made up of several of the famous Rus- 
sian choruses. This music is entirely 
different from anything before sung here 
and keen interest is being manifested by 
the fifty members in the rehearsals. 

The Wednesday Club, which has done 
so much for the music life of Richmond, 
has an interesting history. The club was 
organized in February, 1893, for the pur- 
pose of providing more extended oppor- 
tunities for musical advancement. Its 
success was. instantaneous, meetings 
being held in the home of Henry T. 
Maloney, for many years its president, 
and so much interest and enthusiasm was 
manifested in those “rehearsals” that 
membership became an eagerly sought 
for and valued privilege. On June 14, 
1893, the first concert was given, the 
music of Gluck’s opera “Orpheus” beinz 
selected to show the proficiency of the 
organization. From this modest begin- 
ning, the splendid May Festivals of re- 
cent years had their origin. Hardly a 
celebrity on the operatic stage but who 
has appeared under the auspices of this 
organization, and the lofty ideals and 
high character of the programs presented 
annually have won for Richmond uni- 
versal recognition as one of the musical 
cities of the South. 


Musicians’ Club Activities 
Of keen interest in the musical life 


of Richmond is the work of the Musi- 
cians’ Club recently organized for the 
purpose of promoting musical matters 
and to encourage local artists in their 
work. The plans of the organization 
contemplate a sphere of activity entirely 
different in character from those of any 
existing musical society in Richmond and 
will endeavor to bring together the active 
musicians of the city, professional and 
amateur, many of whom have reputations 
more than local, and the music lovers, of 
whom there is a large number. 

It is the purpose of the new organiza- 
tion to give eight morning musicals with 
programs by local artists and three night 
concerts by visiting artists of renown. 

The active membership of the club 
will be limited to women and there will 
be men associate members. 

The morning musicals will be as fol- 
lows: Oct. 25, piano recital by Mrs. 
Channing M. Ward, assisted by Mrs. 
Thomas Whittet, contralto; Nov. 15, 
American music; Dec. 20, English 
music; Jan. 23, French music; Feb. 21, 
German music; March 28, Russian 
music; April 11, Women composers; 
April 25, Miscellaneous. All of these 


[Continued on page 116] 


BERRY-MILLER 


Coloratura Soprano 





“Mrs. Berry-Miller’s singing of 
‘Charmant Oiseau’ was a REVE 
LATION True as to tone and 
rhythm, and sung in a manner that 
was truly delightful to a Conductor.” 
—Alfred Hartzel, Choral Conductor 
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musicals will be given entirely by local 
talent. 

The Visiting Artist Committee, Mrs. 
A. B. Guigon, Mrs. Thomas Whittet and 
Mrs. Channing M. Ward, have arranged 
for the following concerts to be given at 
night: Dec. 5, Helen Stanley, lyric so- 
prano; Feb. 8, the Kneisel Quartet; 
April 18, Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and 
Cecil Fanning, baritone. 


The officers of the Musicians’ Club 
are: Mrs. Frank D. Williams, president; 
Mrs. Jennings Wise, vice-president; 
Louise Williams, secretary; Mrs. Bassil 
Gwathmey, treasurer. The above and the 
following form the board of governors: 
Mrs. A. B. Guigon, Mrs. Thomas Whittet, 
Mrs. Ivan Maltby, Mrs. F. D. Hequem- 
bourg, Jean Trigg and Mrs. Channing 
M.° Ward. 


Philharmonic Orchestra Plans 
The Richmond Philharmonic Orches- 


tra, with W. Henry Baker, conductor, 
began active rehearsals the middle of 
September, and it is the purpose of the 
organization to give a series of concerts 
that will be of a high order of excel- 
lence. The membership of the orchestra 
has been increased by a number of new 
instruments and a rearrangement of the 
old instruments. 

Conductor Baker has made the an- 
nouncement that he will give four con- 
certs during the season, but the dates 
have not been fixed. The first will be 


featured by several instrumental and 
vocal soloists, the second concert will 
introduce the Richmond Male Choral So- 
ciety, F. Flaxington Harker, director, 
and the third will have as a special 
*feature the John Marshall High School 
Chorus, under the direction of Walter 
C. Mercer. 

The members of the orchestra are en- 
thusiastic over the work and are look- 
ing forward to a very successful season. 


W. G. OWENS. 





GRAND OPERA AND BALLET FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Plan on Foot to Restore French Season at Local Opera House—-Silingardi and Rabinoff Companies to Give 
Seasons—Diaghileff Troupe to Be Viewed—Philharmonic Society’s Schedule Announced 


EW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 7.—Not in 

many years has a musical season in 
this city been so promising as the coming 
one; and while the operatic forecast has 
not yet been fully made up, a recent an- 
nouncement informs us that an effort is 
being made to have Jules Layolle, a suc- 
cessful impresario of past seasons, bring 
over a troupe of artists for a regular 
season of French opera during December, 
January and February. If these plans 
do not materialize, those who love the 
opera will not go wanting, as the Silin- 
gardi Opera Company opens a two weeks’ 
engagement at the French Opera House 
on Oct. 31. Meta Reddisch, an American 
soprano, who has made a great success 
in European and South American cities, 


will be the leading singer and will make 
her operatic début in her native land in 


this city. 








Factors in the Musical Develop- 
ment of New Orleans 


Progressive Local Managers. 
The Philharmonic Society. 
The Saturday Music Circle. 
Newcomb School of Music. 
A Community Chorus. 

The Schumann Club. 











which has never been sung here; “Tosca,” 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” “Faust,” “Rig- 
oletto,” “Mascagni’s “Iris,” which will 
also be a novelty; “Madama Butterfly,” 
and, for the last performance, either 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” or a double bill 
consisting of Rachmaninoff’s “Aleko” 
and “Cabrera,” by Dupont, is promised, 
this répertoire being arranged so there 
will be no repetitions during the stay 
here. The orchestra will number fifty- 
seven, the chorus sixty-two and the bal- 
let thirty-six, with Ida Rubenstein as 


tralto, Margarete Matzenauer, on Nov. 
11; the classic dancer, Maud Allan, on 
Feb. 26, and Mischa Elman on March 19. 


Russian Ballet Schedule 


One of the biggest events of the sea- 
son will be the three nights’ engagement 
of Serge de Diaghileft’s Ballet Russe, 
with Warslav Nijinsky, who will make 
their New Orleans appearance under the 
local management of David B. Fischer 
on Nov. 30 (Thanksgiving Day), Dec. 1 
and 2. This attraction will be given at 
the French Opera House, and the réper- 
toire will be chosen from “L’Oiseau de 
Feu,” “Les Sylphides and Papillons,” 
“Le Spectre de la Rose,” “Narcisse,” 
“Scheherazade,” “Sadko,” “Thamar,” “Le 
Dieu Bleu” and “L’Aprés-Midi D’un 
Faune.” 

Mr. Fischer’s other attractions will in- 
clude John McCormack, who will give a 
song recital on Dec. 13 at the Athenzum. 
This will be the Irish tenor’s second visit 
to New Orleans, and a repetition of his 


chorus, the first concert to be given Sat- 
urday, Oct. 28, in the Grunewald Conven- 
tion Hall. The rehearsals have already 
started, and many interesting numbers 
will be presented. 

A new musical organization is the 
Schumann Club, which will, in addition 
to the recitals given by local talent, pre- 
sent to its members a visiting artist of 
note. 

New Orleans is at last coming into its 
own as a concert center, and has cer- 
tainly been placed on the map by all the 
large booking concerns. Last season was 
a very successful one in every respect, 
but the coming one promises to be the 
most brilliant musical season the Cres- 
cent city has ever known. 

DAvID B. FISCHER. 
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The Silingardi company is made up of premiere danseuse. ,. great success of last winter is already § 
110 artists, dancers and choristers, and For the close of the Boston-National’s assured. Maria Barrientos, the Spanish ii 
wherever they have played the engage- ‘Season here on March 11 a performance soprano of the Metropolitan, will give a 2 
ments are reported to have been success- Of Verdi’s “Requiem” will be given, with recital on Jan. 6, which will be followed fi 
ful. Among the other prominent singers Mmes. Villani and Gay and MM. Zena- by Albert Spalding, violinist, and Rudolf e 
of reputation in Signor Silingardi’s ello and Mardones as soloists and the Ganz, pianist, in a joint recital; Elena 
troupe are Lamont, the tenor; Royer, entire chorus augmented by possibly two Gerhardt, lieder singer, and Olga Sam- i 
baritone, and Kaufman, the basso, all choral organizatiens of New Orleans. aroff, pianist. On Jan. 29 the popular 4 
Americans. The company will have a The concert prospectus for the coming American soprano, Alma Gluck, will give 4 
large orchestra, and the operas to be Season of 1916-17 promises to be bril- 4 gong recital. LI § FRWOOD NEW 
given will consist of “Traviata,” “Car- _ liant. Besides = eo Rate gg artists LLIAN H KIRK is 
men,” “Barbiere di Siviglia, onnam- . . appearing here this season, announce- _ | 
bula,” “Ballo in Maschera” and “I Pes- Amato’s New Orleans Debut ment is made that Leo Ornstein, the fu- The Art of Singing # 
eatori di Perle,’ the latter not having The Philharmonic Society of New Or-_ turist pianist, will give a recital at the , a H 
been sung here for many years, although leans, which has done so much toward Atheneum on Oct. 25, which has already rT lle enetag Faye Opera House Building, | 

° . ; . . ° C way, New Yorg, 4, 

a great favorite with local operagoers in’ making New Orleans a concert-loving aroused much interest. and 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Ct. S 
the olden days. city, will inaugurate its tenth season on The Saturday Music Circle will con- i 
E 


Rabinoff Opera Company’s Visit 


Harry Brunswick Loeb has announced 
that Max Rabinoff’s Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company will play a week’s 
engagement at the French Opera House 
beginning the week of March 5. This 
organization achieved a great success 
when here last February, and its return 
engagement is anticipated with pleasure. 
During its stay here the répertoire will 
comprise Giordano’s “Andrea Chénier,” 


SUT 


Oct. 21, when Pasquale Amatc will be 
heard for the first time here. The other 
attractions that will be heard under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society are 
Josef Hofmann, on Dec. 11; the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, for two concerts (one 
Wagnerian) on Jan. 24 and 25, and the 
fourth attraction being Maud Powell, the 
violinist, on March 6. 

In addition to the Boston-National 
Opera Company, Harry Brunswick Loeb 
will present the Metropolitan opera con- 


tinue to give its monthly recitals, and, 
as usual, will present a well-known ar- 
tist before the close of its season. 

The Newcomb School of Music will 
give its weekly recitals, which are al- 
ways well attended and very interesting 
to those fortunate enough to attend them 
during the early afternoons. 


Community Chorus Formed 


Ruth Harrison and Benedict Grune- 
wald have already formed a community 
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New Auditorium Spurs Allentown’s Activity 














City’s High School to Be the 
Scene of Many Concerts— 
Noted Artists Will Be Intro- 
duced Under Auspices of 
Arion Society, Oratorio and 
Symphony Orchestra 





Allentown’s Musical Status 





Oratorio Society 

Arion Society 

Symphony Orchestra 
Handel and Haydn Society 
Moll String Quartet 
German Singing Society 
College Glee Clubs 

High School Chorus 
Allentown Band 
Beethoven Male Quartet 











geese pathos PA., Oct. 6.—The 
rapid yruwth of musical apprecia- 
tion and a demand for the best in all 
lines has inspired the devotees of music 
in Allentown to put forth every effort 
this year and give programs of high 
standard. 

The Alleuwwn Oratorio Society is 
now entering upon its twenty-seventh 
season. The society for the past four 


years has been under the leadership of 
Edwin Kocher. It brings artists of the 
highest class. In the fall a miscel- 
laneous concert will be given and in the 
spring an oratorio, the soloists to be an- 
nounced later. Mr. Kocher also plans 
a work to be given by his three com- 
bined choirs. 


Arion Society Plans 


The Arion Society, organized in 1891, 
is under the leadership of James Pres- 
cott. Each year it gives one concert, 
featuring a prominent artist. This year 
it is expected to bring Melba. Besides 
this concert the Arions will give a series 
of concerts here and on tour. 


New Symphony Orchestra 


Marked interest is manifested in the 
Symphony Orchestra, which is _ practi- 
cally a new organization. It is under 
the direction of Lloyd Moll, is self-sup- 
porting and so far in its personnel has 
changed but little. Four Sunday after- 
noon concerts will be given during the 
season, the dates to be announced later. 
The first soloist to be presented is Elloda 
Kemmerer, pianist, a local artist. 

The Moll String Quartet plans an in- 
teresting series this year, to consist of 
six Sunday afternoon concerts in Ger- 
nerd Hall. The quartet is under the di- 
rection of Lloyd Moll. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Wil- 
liam Reese conductor, will give its an- 
nual production of the “Messiah.” Here- 
tofore this work has been given with 
local soloists. This season Mr. Reese 
will engage visiting artists. In addition 
to the “Messiah” a number of local con- 
certs will be given, notable among these 
a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha.” 


Interest in New Auditorium 


With the completion of the new High 
School great interest is manifested in 
the Auditorium, the splendid acoustics 
of which were revealed at the recent 
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Several Promoters of Allentown’s Musical Welfare and the Home of Many of the 


City’s Musical Events. 
Building in Allentown. 
and String Quartet. 


Society and Beethoven Male Quartet. 


No. 1—Stage and Auditorium of New High School 
No. 2—Lloyd Moll, Conductor of Symphony Orchestra 
No, 3—William Reese, Director of Handel and Haydn 


No. 4—Warren Acker, Supervisor of 


Music in High School and Director of High School Chorus 


concert by Felice Lyne and the Allen- 
town Band. With a seating capacity of 
1,465, it is anticipated that the High 
School will prove a prominent musical 
center. The installation of a $15,000 
organ, with the giving of two concerts 
a week of forty minutes each is contem- 
plated. 


In this auditorium the new 


High School Chorus of 200 mixed voices 
selected from the 200 girls and the 200 
boys of the Glee Clubs, together with 
the orchestra of the High School, will 
give one program a week every Thurs- 
day evening under the direction of War- 
ren Acker, supervisor of music in the 
High School. MAE D. MILLER. 





ALBANY HAS A NEW 
CONCERT MANAGER 


Katherine O’Reilly, Impresario, 
Arranges Fine Course—Ben 
Franklin Active 





ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The music sea- 
son in Albany promises to be fully as 
brilliant as last season, and plans are 
well under way. 

Ben Franklin, the pioneer concert 
manager in Albany, has arranged a fine 
array of talent for his usual subscrip- 
tion course. Mr. Franklin’s concert 
course this season includes a matinee and 


night performance of the Ballet Russe 
under the direction of Nijinsky; the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra; Maud 


Allan with a fine supporting company 
and orchestra of forty men; concerts by 
Alma Gluck, Julia Culp, assisted by Con- 
rad V. Bos, pianist; Harold Bauer and 
Pablo Casals; Percy Grainger, and Al- 
bert Spalding; May Peterson and Louis 
Graveure, and Isadora Duncan. 

Mr. Franklin conducted a summer 
course of concerts at Saratoga Springs, 
and a similar course for next summer 
has also been arranged. 


New Concert Manager 


Katherine O’Reilly, the season’s new 
impresario, has arranged a_ concert 
course as follows: November, Emmy 
Destinn in song recital; December, Ru- 
dolph Ganz and Mme. Yolanda Mér6; 
January, Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra with eighty-five instrumentalists and 
Jeska Swartz-Morse, a former Albanian, 
soloist; February, John McCormack. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, will give 
three concerts in the auditorium of the 
state educational building. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed 
by Frederick P. Denison, will give two 
concerts. 

The music section of the fine arts de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club of Al- 
bany, of which Cordelia L. Reed is chair- 
man, has chosen for its subject of study, 
“The Development of Symphonic Music,” 
by Thomas Whitney Surette. Meetings 
will take place monthly when the pro- 
gram will be interpreted by well-known 
artists. The subject of the October meet- 
ing will be “Origin of the Art of Compo- 
sition,” with an illustrative program. 
Sam Charles of Boston will give the lec- 
ture and illustrations on “Ultra Mod- 
ern Music” in November. The fall and 
winter program of the Monday Club in- 
cludes several exceptional features, be- 
ginning in October with the subject, 
“Modern Light Operas,” followed by 
“Modern French Music,” “Christmas 
Music” and talk on “Music in English 
Cathedrals,” by T. Frederick Candlyn, 
organist of St. Paul’s Church. H. 


PLANS GOOD MUSIC 
AT BARGAIN RATES 


University of Kansas Offers Noted 
Artists at Low Fee for 
Its Students 


LAWRENCE, KANS., Oct. 7.—The Uni- 
versity of Kansas intends to take its 
place with the other great schools of the 
country in the way of fostering the 
musical interests of its community and of 
its State. The School of Fine Arts has 
arranged for eight concerts for the com- 
ing season. The course will be opened 
on Oct. 12 by Giovanni Martinelli of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company; Axel 
Skovgaard and his company will give the 
second concert, Nov. 2. Then will come 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, in recital, Dec. 
12; Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, 
Jan. 25, and Tilly Koenen, contralto, Feb. 
27. The sixth concert has not yet been 
arranged, but will be in keeping with 
the rest of the course. The seventh and 
eighth concerts will be given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with 
a quaret of soloists of national reputa- 
tion. This will constitute what is be- 
lieved to be the finest and most expensive 
course ever given in Kansas. To further 
the interests of this course the Univer- 
sity has appropriated $1,000. Students 
can buy seats for the entire series for 
$2.50. This means that Kansas has the 
record for the lowest priced admission 
for its students. 

To these concerts members of the Fac- 
ulty of the School of Fine Arts will add 
fifteen Faculty Recitals during the year. 
Students of the School of Fine Arts will 
give thirty private recitals and eighteen 
public recitals. Dean Harold L. Butler 
of the School of Fine Arts and Mrs. 
Butler have already sold fifty concerts in 
the State of Kansas for the coming sea- 
son. Professor Carl Preyer, head of the 
Piano Department, will give ten recitals, 
and other members of the faculty will 
appear out in the State from time to 
time. Dean Butler has arranged 280 
“Canned Music” entertainments. Sets 
of talking-machine records, each accom- 
panied by a_ typewritten “talk,” are 
sent out to the schools and clubs of the 
State for the purpose of increasing the 
interest in music appreciation. The de- 
mand for these records has been greater 
than the School of Fine Arts can fill. 

The School of Fine Arts has had a 
startling growth during the past year. 
In 1914-15 the total enrollment was 174. 
Last year the total enrollment was 210. 
Within two weeks of the time of the 
opening of college this fall the enroll- 
ment was 253. With those who will come 
in during the year the total enrollment 
will probably reach the 300 mark, an in- 
crease of 75 per cent in two years. 

Prof. Arthur Nevin of the School of 
Fine Arts will be busier than ever this 
year throughout the State organizing 
choruses and orchestras. It was esti- 
mated that he and Dean Butler reached 
over 100,000 persons out in the State 
during the last school year, with lec- 
ures, concerts, and organization re- 
hearsals. They expect to do even better 
this year. The motto of the School of 
Fine Arts is “More and Better Music for 
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ROANOKE WILL HAVE 
A SPRING FESTIVAL 


Club Women Arranging to Bring 
Metropolitan Artists to 
Virginia City 
ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 15.—Roanoke is 
fast taking her place among the musical 
cities of the South. Although the city 
is only twenty-five years old, her people 
show a keen appreciation of everything 
pertaining to music of a high order. 
Such artists as Mme. Gadski, Schumann- 
Heink, Kreisler, also the New York Phil- 


harmonic and Pittsburgh Orchestras 
have been received with genuine appre- 
ciation by audiences from West Virginia, 
North Carolina and southwest Virginia. 

Situated in and near Roanoke are 
Hollins College, Virginia College, Eliza- 
beth College, Roanoke College and a num- 
ber of smaller schools, whose teachers 
and students take advantage of every 
pereny that Roanoke. offers music- 
ally. 

The Thursday Morning Music Club 
is an active organization of 300 mem- 
bers, Ella Sexton Starkey, president, and 
is the principal factor in the musical life 
of the city. The club has an active stu- 
dent branch and a choral club. The club 
is composed entirely of women and has 
been a most successful .rganization from 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Soprano 


Soloist, Maine Music Festivals, 
Bangor, October § and 7 
Portland, October 9and 11 





Buffalo (N. Y.) News—The first ap- 
pearance of Miss Smith in concert in 
Buffalo will mean a demand for her 
early reappearance, for she has a so- 
prano voice of charming quality which 
she uses with excellent taste. More- 


over, her selections were such as to 
bring her intimately in touch with her 
audience, whose interest she com- 
manded in every number. The entire 


pequeam was delightful in every de- 
tail. 


Washington (D. C.) Post—Miss Smith 
has range, breath control, and a keen 
sense of the lyric and dramatic values 
of her numbers. 
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a financial and artistic standpoint, never 
having faced a deficit in its history. 

The club has just opened the season 
of 1916-1917 with a joint recital, the 
artists being John Powell, pianist, and 
Bula Ray Schull, contralto. The Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, with Lada, 
will appear under the club’s manage- 
ment Nov. 29. Arrangements are now 
being made with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, with several soloists, 
for a spring festival. 

The Miannerchor, composed of about 
thirty voices, under the direction of Her- 
bert Scatchard, is another active organ- 
ization. 

The Choral Club of women’s voices has 
an enthusiastic membership, under Ever- 
ard Calthrop. 

A male quartet, with Clifton A. Wood- 
rum, director, is one of the most impor- 
tant organizations in the city. 

The choir of St. John’s P. E. Church 
is organized in a choir guild composed 
of about forty members and takes an 
active interest in all musical affairs. 

Francis Goodman is the director of an 
ambitious orchestra of thirty young men 
and women. 

Roanoke is particularly well equipped 
as to buildings for large audiences. The 
Academy of Music has a seating capacity 
of 1600 and the splendid new City Audi- 
torium can accommodate between 5000 
and 6000 comfortably. The acoustic prop- 
erties of both buildings are unusually 
good. The number of teachers in 
Roanoke is thirty, exclusive of the col- 
lege instructors. M. D. H. 





Chautauqua Salute Supersedes Applause 
in Florida Recital 


Key WEST, FLA., Sept. 24.—Marcotte 
Winston Ray, head of the voice depart- 
ment of the Hargrove Seminary, recently 
gave a successful recital in the Stone 
Church. Applause is forbidden in the 
edifice by the board of directors, so Miss 
Ray responded to her recalls expressed 
to her through the medium of the Chau- 
tauqua salute. At one point in the pro- 
gram the entire audience rose in token 
of appreciation of her singing. 

A. M. F. 





The Organ Department of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music has issued its 
year book and Local Center syllabus, out- 
lining its facilities for organ study. The 
conservatory is equipped with a new 
electro-pneumatic concert organ. 














JOSEPHINE 


KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


STUDIOS: 4 Haviland St., BOSTON 
19 Pearl St., WORCESTER 














MISS 


Priscilla White 


Teacher of Singing 
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602 PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


COPLEY SQUARE 
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MISS 


Katherine Lincoln 
Teacher of Singing 











New York—Atelier Building, 33 W.67thSt. 


(Saturdays and Mondays) 


STUDIOS: 





Boston :—514 Pierce Building, Copley Square 


























BOSTONIA 
SEXTETTE CLUB 


An ideal attraction 
for 


Choral and . Musical Clubs, 
Schools, Colleges, etc., etc.; As- 
sisted by a fine Soprano—Novel 
and brilliant programmes. Many 
years of success. For circulars, 


dates, terms, address 
C. L. STAATS, 
Director and Clarinet Soloist 
858 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 





(Organized 1898) 
1916-17—19th Annual Tour 




















MARIE L. EVERETT 


Teacher of Singing 
The Cluny Studio, 543 Boylston St.,. BOSTON 




















MARGARET GOW 


Contralto Soloist and Teacher 
Studio: Trinity Court, Boston 





























“HEINRICH GEBHARD 


PIANIST 


ON YOUR CONCERT CALENDAR 
FOR THIS SEASON? 


FOR OPEN DATES, ADDRESS: 








A. H. HANDLEY, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
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Austin Plans to Establish a Permanent Orchestra 











Festival Association Hopes to 
Realize Its Aim with High 
School Organization as a Nu- 
cleus—Noted Artists to Ap- 
pear Under Auspices of Same 
Body — Community Singing 
Receives Impetus—Municipal 
Chorus Active 


USTIN, Texas, Oct. 7.—Prominent 
individuals and clubs of the city 
have combined in an effort to give to the 
citizens of Austin the best in music. 
This being the seat of the State uni- 
versity, the influence has been State- 
wide and far-reaching. 

For many years the most prominent 
organization has been the Austin Music 
Festival Association, which is governed 
by the president, Mrs. Robert Crosby, and 
a board of five directors. The artist con- 
certs are arranged by the artist’s bureau 
of ten leading musicians, Mrs. Margaret 
K. Moore, chairman, and many artists of 
international reputation are presented 
here every year. Already the Trio de 
Lutéce, May Peterson, the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Ballet Russe 
have been booked, and it is hoped to bring 
Ernest Schelling and others. 


Opportunity for Local Talent 


Through the auxiliary, which is com- 
posed of young people, Jeanette Smith, 
president, concerts are given each month 
with local talent, thus giving the people 
of the town frequent opportunity to hear 
good music, and local musicians a chance 
to appear in public. 

Artists of exceptional ability are 
brought here from other cities in the 
State and introduced in concert by the 


Festival Association. The manager of 
the Driskill Hotel, W. L. Stark, has given 
use of the hotel parlors for the local con- 
certs, which have been well attended and 
promise to become even more popular. 
Whenever possible, visiting orchestras 
have arranged a matinée concert for the 





Sources of Austin’s Music 


Music Festival Association 
Municipal Band 
Community Singing 

High School Orchestra 
Austin Sangerbund 
Municipal Chorus 
University Lecture Recital 
Matinée Musical Club 
Amateur Musical Club 
Lotus Club 

100 Music Teachers 











special benefit of the school children, and 
a trained chorus from the public schools 
has taken part in the program. 

For the past nine years Austin has 
been fortunate in having Katherine Mur- 
rie as supervisor of music in the public 
schools. The high school pupils, with 
Miss Murrie’s help, have organized an 
orchestra, choral club and violin club. 


Hope for Permanent Orchestra 


This small orchestra may be influen- 
tial in helping to carry out the great 
idea which is ever present with the Music 
Festival Association—that of establish- 
ing a permanent orchestra in Austin. 

It is hoped to create an endowment 
fund for this purpose, several wealthy 
citizens having already expressed great 
interest in the undertaking, and desire to 
subscribe to the fund in the form of a 
memorial. 

Members of the Music Festival Auxil- 
iary have been active in introducing and 
encouraging community singing in our 
public parks. The leader of the munici- 
pal band, William Besserer, and Mayor 
Wooldridge have enthusiastically furth- 
ered the plans of the auxiliary associa- 
tion, with the result that community sing- 
ing is now an established part of the 
weekly concert in Wooldridge Park. It 
now: remains for the association to do the 
same thing at the east side parks, and 
it is planning along these lines. 

William Besserer is thoroughly at 
home in choral work, as he conducted 







































































Leaders in Austin’s Musical Life and Scene of “Music for the People”: font 
Tex., Where the Municipal Band Concerts Are Given and Community Singing Has Been Successful. No. 
Robert Crosby, President, Music Festival Association of Austin. 


No. 1—Band Stand in Wooldridge Park, Austin, 


2—Mrs. 


No. 3—William Besserer, Leader, Municipal Band 


and Director of the Austin Sdngerbund. No. 4—Mrs. Margaret K. Moore, Chairman, Artists’ Bureau of the Austin 


Music Festival Association. 
Association 


for more than twenty-three years the 
Austin Sangerbund. This society, com- 
posed of male voices, holds its meetings 
at Scholz Garden, and lends valuable as- 
sistance to the State sangerfest. 
Municipal Chorus Active 
The municipal chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Frank L. Reed, head of the de- 
partment of music in the University of 
Texas, gathers its members from both 
town and university, and is growing each 
year in popularity. The lecture recitals 
which Mr. Reed delivered last year in 


connection with his work at the uni- 
versity will probably be repeated this 
season. 

The Matinée Musical Club, which has 
been in existence about twenty years, 1s 
essentially a study club. Last year the 
lecture recitals given at the university 
were made a basis of study for the 
Matinée Musical Club, the members also 
attending the lectures at the university. 
It is probable that the same course will 
be followed this year. The president of 
the club, Mrs. Lillie Haynie, has he'd the 
office since the club was organized. 


No. 5—Jeannette Smith, President, Young People’s Auxiliary of the Austin Music Festival 


The Amateur Musical Club, Mrs. J. 
W. Morris, president, is made up almost 
entirely of the pupils of Mrs. Morris. 

The Lotus Club was organized about 
ten years ago by Mrs. F. E. Farrington, 
whose husband was then connected with 
the University of Texas, and is now a 
member of the Columbia University 
faculty. Each member is_ expected 
to give a complete program at some time 
during the season. This club has no 
president, but the meetings are always 
held at the home of Mrs. Lynn Hunter. 

G. G. Morton. 





SPOKANE MAKES ORCHESTRAL ADVANCE 


Local Symphony to Give Two Big 
Concerts— Art Society’s 
Enlarged Scope 


POKANE, WASH., Oct. 10.—The 
Spokane winter season promises to 
be more than usually interesting. Thanks 
to the efforts of a committee, the Spo- 
kane Symphony Society will be able to 
resume its activities and will also bring 


some of the big artists here. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Josef Hofmann and 
the Flonzaley Quartet are definitely 


promised, but what is even more im- 
portant to those who have the advance 
of music in this city at heart, is the fact 
that the Spokane Symphony Orchestra, 
under Leonardo Brill, will give two or- 
chestral concerts. Mr. Brill has been 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
and with other prominent organizations. 
He has in the past proved his capabili- 
ties, giving several orchestral concerts of 





Leonardo Brill, Conductor of Spokane 
Symphony 


undoubted merit, and the forthcoming 
symphony concerts will be a decided ad- 
vance in the right direction. 
may bring other artists 
season. 


The society 
during the 


Musical Art Widens Scope 


The Musical Art Society, Edgar C. 
Sherwood, president, intends to widen its 
scope this year. Besides the usual meet- 
ings for members, lectures on musical 
subjects, and a monthly Bulletin, the club 


presents Theo Karle, the _ successful 
Seattle tenor, assisted by Katherine 
Glenn, pianist; a lecture recital on 


Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” by 
Mrs. Van Ogle of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, assisted by Mrs. 
Eleanor Osborne Buckley, soprano; the 
Zoellner String Quartet, Mme. Hesse 
Sprotte, contralto of Seattle, in a song 
recital; Leo Ornstein, in recital, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and Princess 
Tsianina in an Indian music talk. 

Unexpected artists have been frequent 
in the experience of Spokane. The local 
artists furnish their quota to the general 
uplift, their recitals are usually well at- 
tended and their work much to be com- 
mended. These have not been fixed. 

M. S. 











ZONA MAIE GRISWOLD 


Dramatic Soprano 
Six Weeks Southern Tour. Beginning Nov. 27 


Personal Representative: E. A. Fimmen, 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Morningside 8905 











PAUL 


DUFAULT 


NOW IN AUSTRALIA 
c/o Frederic Shipman, Hotel Australia, Sydney,N.S.W. 
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SPRINGFIELD’S ORGAN 
UTILIZED FOR SERIES 


Four “‘ Pop’ Concerts on Munici- 
pal Instrument—Succession 
of Recitals Planned 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., Oct. 5.—Nu- 
merous imusical events already sched- 
uled for this city indicate that there will 
be plenty of attractions in this line dur- 
ing the season of 1916-17. Many of these 
are to be given during the month of 
October, in fact the offerings are so close 
together as to overcrowd each other. 
What the result of this competition will 
be remains to be told by the box office. 
Now that Springfield has a fine organ 
in the Auditorium, it is not to be neg- 
lected for other attractions, for Henry 
G. Chapin has arranged four concerts by 
some of the prominent organists of the 


country. These concerts are to be at 
“popular prices,” tickets for the four 
being $1. Rollo F. Maitland of Phila- 
delphia gave the first recital Thursday 
evening, Sept. 28. Two of the other re- 
citals will be by James T. Quarles of Cor- 
nell University and William Churchill 
Hammond of Holyoke, Mass. 

Foremost among the bookings for the 
coming season is a series of four con- 
certs arranged by Charles A. Ellis of 
Boston, under the local management of 
Edward H. Marsh of this city. The 
series opens on Oct. 11 with Geraldine 
Farrar as the attraction, Fritz Kreisler 
will give the third concert on Jan. 29 and 


HENRY 


LUKENS 


Organist—Director 


WALNUT STREET 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


TEACHER 
COACH 
ACCOMPANIST 























“One of Philadelphia’s most accom- 
plished musicians.” 





Studio 301-1520 Chestnut Street. PHILADELPHIA 
*Phone Spruce 4991 














the Boston Symphony Orchestra will play 
for the other two, the first on the evening 
of Nov. 6 and the other on Feb. 20. 

Another series arranged by George 
Kelly of Boston is scheduled to be given 
after Christmas. The artists who will 
appear will be Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Mischa Elman, Pasquale Amato and 
Alma Gluck. 

Anna Case has the honor of opening 
the concert season on Oct. 6 when she 
sings here for the benefit of the Spring- 
field Hospital Nurses’ Alumne. W. F. A. 
Engle is in charge of the local arrange- 
ments. 

On Oct. 17, John McCormack will sing. 
As in former years, Mr. McCormack’s 
appearance here is under the manage- 
ment of John P. Dwight. McCormack 
will have with him Edwin Schneider, 
pianist, and Donald McBeath, violinist. 

Willis Flanagan’s concert will be given 
Oct. 20. He will be assisted by Rae Kil- 
mer, harpist; Virginia Stickney, ’cellist; 
Ernest Harrison, pianist, and Arthur H. 
Turner of this city, organist. 

Another series of chamber music con- 
certs, which proved so successful last sea- 
son, will be given. There will be four of 
these concerts, the first on Oct. 28 and 
the others on Nov. 5, Dec. 6 and Jan. 31. 
The artists who will appear will be Wini- 
fred Christie and Heinrich Gebhard, Sam 
Charles, Henry Eichheim, Julius Theo- 
dorowicz, Emil Ferir, Heinrich Warnke 
and Josef Keller. 

On Oct. 6, the Boston National Grand 
Opera Company will sing “Rigoletto,” 
and on Nov. 3 and 4 Serge de Diaghileff’s 
Ballet Russe will be seen here in Court 
Square Theater. W. F. A. Engle is in 
charge of arrangements for the produc- 
tion in this city. 

The local musical organizations have 
started their season with enthusiasm. 
The Springfield Music Festival Chorus 


has begun rehearsals for the May festival 
and the Orpheus Club is busy also. 

The Schubert Male Choir, under the 
direction of Arthur H. Turner, will again 
be a strong feature of the Sunday after- 
noon meetings in the Auditorium, singing 
at five of them. This choir will take part 
in the 10th anniversary celebration of 
the Hartford Vocal Club in that city Nov. 


27, and on Dec. 4 will share the program 
with che Waterbury Masonic Choir of 
this city. T. H. PARKER. 





NEW TROY ORGANIZATION 





Chromatic Club, Re-formed, Plans Fine 
Artist Series 


Troy, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The most bril- 
liant music season in the history of Troy 
is promised for this season with the ad- 
vent of the organization of a new Chro- 
matic Club to take the place of the dor- 
mant organization, which at one time was 
an important part of the musical life of 
the city. The club has arranged the fol- 
lowing series of concerts: Dec. 7, Elena 
Gerhardt; Jan. 25, Fritz Kreisler; Feb. 
19, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mrs. Clara 
Clemens Gabrilowitsch; April 12, Oscar 
Seagle. 

Ben Franklin of Albany will present 
his usual concert series but has as yet 
made no announcement of the artists. 

The Troy Vocal Society and Troy 
Choral Club are planning concerts dur- 
ing the season. 





Toronto, Can., is hoping that the Men- 
delssohn Choir will resume its activities 
this season. Rehearsals have not yet 
begun, and there is some uncertainty as 
to the plans, owing to the shortage in 
tenors and basses caused by the absence 
of so many men at the front. 





servedly applauded.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


(N. H.) Union, 


Albany Evening Journal. 





ELSA LYONS COOK 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


With Philadelphia Orchestra 
Elsa Lyons Cook, the soloist, revealed her full, round soprano to great 


advantage in ‘‘Dich Theure Halle.’’ So sustained was the applause 
that she gave as an encore ‘‘Elsa’s Traum.’’—Philadelphia North 
American, 
With the Rich Quartet 

Elsa Lyons Cook was the assisting artist. This young and gifted 
Philadelphian has a fine voice, which she employs with taste and skill. 
Her Singing of Handel’s ‘‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’’ Mac 
Dowell’s ‘‘Swan,’’ and other things on her list, was heartily and de 


With Orchestra and in Recital 


Elsa Lyons Cook sang in English with commendably perfect enuncia- 
tion.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

Elsa Lyons Cook has a soprano voice of extreme excellence, and in 
her duet with the flute her difficult variations were given with dazzling 
brilliancy and consummate ease.—Camden (N. J.) Post Telegram. 

Her tones are flute-like in their purity, and she showed a_ surety in 
placing her tones which is always a delight to an audience—Manchester 


Her voice is a lyric soprano of fine range and beautiful quality.— 


Exclusive management Philadelphia Musical Bureau, 
507 Weightman Building, Philadelphia, Pa., U. 


S. A. 




















Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


Teacher of Singing 





oratorio, recital and opera. 


Blue Paradise,” Adele Hassan, 


Girl.” 





1520 CHESTNUT STREET 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing for concert, 


Teacher of Vivienne Segal, prima donna Shubert production. 
“Jane,” in Victor Herbert’s “The Only 
Kathryn McGinley, soprano, with Symphony Orchestra, in operatic 
concerts, recitals, festivals, and many others. 


“The 


PHILADELPHIA 




















SCHENECTADY CHORUS 
PLANS TO GIVE OPERA 


Alfred Hallam Succeeds to Post 
Late J. Bert Curley as Director 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Schenec- 
tady’s music season plans include a big 
production to be selected by the Schenec- 
tady Festival Chorus, which was organ- 
ized a year ago by the late J. Bert Cur- 
ley for the monster production of 
“Faust” at the Schenectady and Troy 
armories. After Mr. Curley’s death his 
plans for the production of “Aida” were 
carried out by the chorus under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hallam of the Skidmore 
School of Arts of Saratoga Springs. Mr. 
Hallam has been made director of the 
permanent chorus organization and will 
present at least one opera during the sea- 
son. 

Ben Franklin of Albany will again 
have a concert course in Schenectady 
but his list of artists are not yet ready 
for announcement. 

The Thursday Musical Club will give 
a concert in December, with Olive Kline 
as soloist. A feature of the concert will 
be a group of Russian choruses from re- 
cent Russian operas produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Bernard R. Mau- 
sert will again direct the club’s activities. 

The music section of the Schenectady 
Woman’s Club will give a series of con- 
certs, the first of which will be a recital, 
Oct. 23, by Gertrude Dunkelberger of 
Reading, Pa. 














PORTER 


University of 
Pennsylvania 


ORGANIST 
and 
MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR 
St. Paul Presby- 
terian Church 


Musical Director 
Cantaves Chorus 
Women’s Voices 
Philomusian Club 
Choral 
Business Women’s 
League Choral 
Men’s Voices 
St. Paul Choristers 


Coaching—Accompanying 
Choral Directing 


4952 Hazel Ave., West Philadelphia 
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Kathryn MEISLE 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS — ORATORIO — RECITALS 


(Prize Winner in the Contest of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs of America) 


Personal Representative, Calvin M. Franklin 


ADDRESS: 


Frankford, Philadelphia 




















W. PALMER 


HOXIE. 


Reliable teacher of singing according 
to correct Italian method of tone pro- 
duction. Pupils prepared for church 
choirs, concerts, opera and recital. 


J. W. F. 


LEMAN 


(Member of Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 


Teacher of the violin and theory of 
music. Solo, ensemble and orchestra 
playing, conductor. Special advan- 
tages provided for the appearance of 
pupils. 


Studio: 410 Fuller Building 


10 South 18th Street 
Philadelphia 




















THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF MUSICAL ART 








All Branches 





1824 Chestnut Street 


RALPH P. LEWARS, A. M., Director 


Prospectus Upon Request 
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FLORA BRADLEY 


SOPRANO SOLOIST 


Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals 


Studio:—Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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D. HENDRIK 


EZERMAN 


SOLO PIANIST 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia 


EZERMAN PIANO RECITAL 


“Mr. Ezerman irrefutably proved 
himself master of modern pianism.” 


Evening Ledger, Feb. 25, 1916. 


“It seems like a hopeless task to ex- 
press the passion and despair of the 
Love Death on the piano, but Mr. 
Ezerman’s interpretation called forth 
almost as much admiration from Wag- 
ner lovers as a complete orchestra 
could.”’ 

Evening Bulletin, Feb. 25, 1916. 


“Brilliancy of technique was mani- 
fest in Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue, but 
there was no display for its cwn sake.” 

Public Ledger, Feb. 25, 1916. 
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ANNA WARE 


POOLE'S 


Vocal and Piano Com- 
positions are especially 
adapted for use by the 


accomplished teacher 
and the advanced stu- 
dent. 


Among the latest are 

the following: 

“The Organist,” 
or Tenor 

“Life, Death and Resurrec- 
tion,” Soprano or Tenor 

“Love in a Look,” Soprano 
or Tenor 

“The Water Wheel,’”’ Piano 

“Oyama — Togo March,” 
Piano 

“The Cherub Waltz,”* 


Piano 


Soprano 


*Composed when the 
author was but four 
years of age; excellent 
for new beginners. 


MISS POOLE 


had valuable piano in- 
struction from louis 
M. Gottschalk, assist- 
ing him in concert, also 
Wm. Mason of Boston. 
In the art of singing 
she was a pupil of 
Carlotta Patti, Ettore 
3arilli, Olivia Crooks 
(teacher of oratorio 
and English ballads) 
and others. 


Miss Poole’s composi- 
tions are on sale at 


G. Schirmer (Inc.), 
3 East 43d St., 
New York 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
52 Court St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








College to Give Danville a Week of Music 











Outside Soloists Will Assist on 
Seven-Day Program Arranged 
by Musicians of Roanoke In- 
stitute—‘‘Stabat Mater’’ and 
“Gallia” to Be Performed by 
Choral Society and Local Or- 
chestra with Visiting Artists— 
Leading Club Will Devote 
Winter to Study of Folk 
Songs—City Noted for Excel- 
lence of Church Choirs 


ANVILLE, VA., Oct. 12.—Danville 

is the center of musical culture in 

this section of Virginia. The site of 

two colleges, possessed of a progressive 

Music Study Club and a thriving Choral 

Society, the future of the city musically 
is very bright. 

Roanoke Institute, a Baptist college, 
has as its director of the music faculty 
Elmer Eugen Putnam, who is assisted in 
teaching the piano by Mrs. Elmer Eugen 
Putnam, Helen Carroll Gannon and Es- 
telle E. Fisher. The voice and choral 
department is under the direction of 
John George Harris, baritone, recently 
from Charlotte, N. C. The violin is 
taught by Estelle E. Fisher. The col- 
lege has an excellent auditorium seating 
between three and four hundred persons, 
with stage and scenery and stage light- 
ing facilities. 


To Give Music Week 


Roanoke Institute has _ interesting 
plans for the coming season, and there 
will be another Music Week similar to 
that which the college presented last 
year under the direction of Mr. Put- 
nam. This season, probably in January 
or February, the college will arrange a 
week of music, in which local and out- 
side artists will appear. Among these 
artists will doubtless be Umberto Sor- 
rentino, the popular Italian tenor. The 
program will comprise music in varied 
forms. 

Randolph-Macon Institute has _like- 
wise a capable music faculty, headed by 
Marie L. S. Connor, who is also instruc- 
tor in violin, piano and _ harmony. 
Among the other members of the music 
faculty are Jessie Brewer, one of the 
city’s leading musicians, teacher of 
piano and organ, and Anne Carrington, 
teacher of voice. 

Probably the _ strongest individual 
force in the upbuilding of the musical 
sentiment of Danville is the Music Study 
Club, which was organized some seven- 
teen years ago as the Chaminade Club. 
The president is Mrs. Harrison Robert- 
son, Jr., a cultured and progressive mu- 
sician; Mrs. W. Crews Wooding, vice- 
president; Lucy Brydon, secretary, and 
Mrs. W. W. Ayres, treasurer. Mrs. J. 
O. Magruder, who preceded Mrs. Rob- 
ertson as president, has consistently 
been a strong factor in the musical life 
of the city. 

Club to Study Folk Music 


The plans of the Music Study Club 
for the season of 1916-1917 include the 









































Three Groups of Earnest 
Workers for Danville’s 
Musical Advancement: 
No. 1—Roanoke Insti- 
tute, Choral Club, 
Danville, Va. No. 2— 
(Left to Right), Mrs 
W. C. Wooding, Vice- 
President Music Study 
Club; Mrs. J. O. Ma- 
gruder, Former Presi- 
ident; Mrs. W. W. 
Ayres, Treasurer; Jes- 











sie Brewer, Organist First Presbyterian Church; Mrs. Harrison Robertson, Jr., 
President Music Study Club. No. 3—Officers of Danville Choral Society (from 
Left to Right), H. L. Boatwright, Chairman Board of Directors; Robert Brydon, 
President; George P. Geoghegan, Jr., Secretary 


study of the folk-songs of various na- 
tions, with the possibility that the club 
may engage such an authority as C. Al- 
phonso Smith, the writer and lecturer, 
to open the club’s season with a lecture 
on folk-music. The club has also in 
preparation a public concert in Decem- 
ber, one of the principal features of 
which will be a women’s chorus of thirty 
or more voices, under John George Har- 
ris. In the spring a public program and 
entertainment of folk-songs and folk- 
dances will be given, in which many of 
the city’s leading musicians will par- 
ticipate, in addition to a number of im- 
ported artists. 


The Danville Choral Society, which is 
entering upon the third year of its ex- 
istence, is the largest musical organiza 
tion in the city in point of numbers. Its 
officers are Robert Brydon, president; 
William B. Hill and Arthur H. Taylor, 
vice-presidents; T. S. Williamson, treas 
urer, and George P. Geoghegan, Jr., sec 
retary. H. L. Boatwright heads the 
board of directors. The plans of the 
Choral Society for the coming season 
contemplate the presentation of Ros. 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” and Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” with assisting soloists and a 
local orchestra. 

JOHN GEORGE HARRIS. 











CONCERTS AND OPERA 
FOR OKLAHOMA CITY 


Many Prominent Artists Scheduled 
for Recitals—San Carlo Opera 
Company Engaged 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oct. 7.—An 
interesting concert season is in store for 
Oklahoma City music-lovers. Manager 
Weis of the Overholser Theater has ar- 
ranged for the coming of the following 
artists: Josef Hofmann, Mischa Elman, 
Martinelli, Amato and Olive Klein. In 
November the San Carlo Opera Company 
will give several performances, and in 
March we will have the Boston Opera 
Company, probably in “Carmen” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” They are being 
brought through the efforts of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

John McCormack, with a probability 


of Mary Garden and Emmy Destinn, will 
appear under the management of Hath- 
away Harper. Alma Gluck and Reinald 
Werrenrath will sing under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Music Club, of which Mrs. 
Charles B. Ames is president. 

Through the efforts of Frank Scheiner 
of the Musical Art Institute the follow- 
ing artists will appear: Rudolph Ganz, 
the Swiss pianist, the Zoellner Quartet 
and six artists from the C. W. Best 
Series of Chicago, among whom will be 
Winston Wilkinson, violinist; Francis 
Allan Wheeler, baritone, and Alberto 
Salvi, harpist. 

The Mraz String Orchestra, a student 
organization started last year, will con- 
tinue during the coming season their 
regular monthly concerts. Among the 
larger works presented by them during 
the past season are Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, several Haydn Symphonies, 
and numerous overtures, from Mozart, 
Wagner, etc. 

The Musical Art Trio, consisting of 
Frances Biese, ’cellist, Pauline Roberts, 
pianist, and Helen Gehrer, violinist, will 
be heard in concert this year. 

Besides the Mraz String Orchestra and 
the Musical Art Trio, Oklahoma City 


possesses several choral organizations, 
among which are the following: Ladies’ 
Music Club Chorus, Oklahoma Chorus 
(these organizations securing artists for 
concert engagements) and the Apollo 
Club, a men’s choral society. We have 
several local managers of concert ap 
pearances, among whom are _ Frank 
Scheiner, Hathaway Harper and Fred 
Weis. CHARLES HAUBIEL. 


Providence (R. I.) Operatic Society to 
Give Three Concerts 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 10.—The Hyde 
Operatic Society after two successful 
seasons under Arthur Hyde has been 
reorganized with the following officers: 
President, Roy J. Mackenzie; first vice- 
president, Arthur Joseffy; second vice 
president, Maybelle Lufrio; secretary, 
Ralph A. Furbish; treasurer, George 
Roche; conductor, Arthur Hyde; execu- 
tive board, consisting of the officers and 
three other members, Emma Whittaker, 
Grace Murray and Ruth Nichols. The 
society will give three concerts during 
the season. The society is now rehears- 
ing Gounod’s “Faust.” 
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SEASON 1916-17 


THE PRESENT TOUR OF THE SAN CARLO 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY BIDS FAIR TO BE 
THE MOST INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT 
OF ITS UNIQUE AND SUCCESSFUL CAREER. 
IT WILL COMPRISE 32 SOLID WEEKS AND 
EMBRACE NEARLY ALL THE BIG OPERA- 
LOVING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. COMPLETE IN ALL ITS 
COMPONENT PARTS THE ORGANIZATION 
IS NOW ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE REP- 
RESENTATIVE GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH’S 


Phenomenally Successful Tour 


1915-1916 


(88 concerts) 
Including the following appearances: 


16 appearances in New York 
12 appearances in Boston 

9 appearances in Chicago 

5 appearances in San Francisco 

4 appearances in Philadelphia 

2 appearances in Cleveland 

2 appearances in Washington, D. C. 
2 appearances in Pittsburgh 

2 appearances in Los Angeles 


~ 





And one appearance in each of the following cities: 
Montreal, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Albans, Bur- 
lington, Bristol, Sioux Falls, Jamestown, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland, Fresno, Rochester, Binghamton, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Decatur, Madison, Poughkeepsie, Waterbury, Ithaca, 
Omaha, Lawrence, Kansas City, Dayton, Springfield 
(Ohio), Springfield (Mass.), Syracuse, Hartford. 


Tour 1916-17 now booking 


Management, Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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} Mme. 
Regina De Sales . 


one of the greatest exponents of the 


= old Italian school of Bel Canto, whose 


E 


success in opera and concert, as well 
as in teaching in the important cen- 
ters of Europe, are matters of record. 


She came here at the outbreak of 
the war and has just opened her sea- 
son with arecital by pupils in her 
Carnegie Hall studio. 


Appointments may now be made 
for voice trial at her residence studio, 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


7th Avenue and 56th Street New York 


Next Block to Carnegie Hall 
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NEW IMPETUS 


TO NEWARK’S MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT 











New Jersey Metropolis Over- 
comes Handicap of Its Prox- 
imity to New York and Plans 
a Campaign of Artistic Inde- 
pendence—Concert Series for 


New Robert Treat Hotel—F. 
N. Sommer a Progressive Fig- 
ure in Providing Notable Ar- 
tists’ Concerts — Municipal 
Recognition of Music 


EWARK, N. J., Oct. 7.—While the 

proximity of Newark to New York 
tended for a long time to prevent the 
growth of an independent musical spirit 
in the smaller city, the untiring efforts 
of local musicians and managers have 
done a great deal in the last few years 
to infuse a feeling for the dignity of 
Newark as a musical center. Nothing 
shows more clearly the spirit that is 
taking possession of this city than do 
the plans already made, at this early 
date, for next season. 


I'rederick N. Sommer, who interests 
himself chiefly in presenting in Newark 
the artists who are under the manage- 
ment of Charles A. Ellis in Boston, has 
announced so far a recital by Mischa 





Newark’s Musical Resources 


Music Festival. 

Concerts by Metropolitan 
under Frederick N. Sommer. 

Robert Treat musical receptions un- 
der Thornton W. Allen. 

Musicians’ Club. 

A score of choral societies. 

Newark Symphony Orchestra. 

The Oratorio Society. 

Municipal band concerts. 

Free public lecture recitals. 

A do7ven composers. 

Extension series of Columbia Uni- 
versity Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Bac. Mus. course of New York Uni- 
versity and Newark Institute of Arts 
and Sciences (complete in 1917). 

Municipal organ (to be built). 

400 music teachers. 


artists 























Elman on Nov. 24, in the Krueger Audi- 
torium. Mr. Sommer’s calendar is not 
yet complete, and it is likely that he will 
present this season, as last season, both 
Kreisler and Paderewski. Mr. Somme: 
has high ideals and lofty aims for the 
development of Newark music, such as 
having the forces of the Metropolitan 
Opera House give one concert a week in 
Newark, but there is unfortunately no 
auditorium large enough to accommodate 
the audience that would desire to attend 
such performances. Several of the lead- 
ing musicians of the city are anxious to 
have an auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity of 3000 built in the new Memorial 
suilding, which is soon to be erected. 
but up to date the largest hall provided 
for in the plans for the new edifice will 
contain only 500 seats. 


Robert Treat Hotel Concerts 


Thornton W. Allen announces a series 
of Monday evening “Musical Receptions” 
to take place at the Robert Treat Hotel. 
The concerts will be given in the mag- 
nificent ball room on the second floor of 
the new $2,000,000 hotel. The artists 
thus far engaged and the dates of their 
appearances are as follows: Oct. 23— 
Margarete Matzenauer, soprano, and 
Teresa Carreno, pianist; Nov. 20—Mary 
Jordan, contralto, and Lada, danseuse; 
Dec. (date unsettled) —Maud Powell, vio- 
linist; Jan. 22—Anna Case, soprano, and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, composer-pian- 
ist; Feb. 19—Pasquale Amato, baritone; 
March 26—Frieda Hempel, soprano, and 
Mildred Dilling, harpist. 

The ball room seats 1200. It is beau- 
tifully decorated in white and gold, and 
is one of the most attractive rooms in the 
building. 

Following each concert it is planned 
to hold a reception at which the guests 
will have an opportunity to meet the 
artists. Afterwards a Hawaiian orches- 
tra will furnish music for dancing. 

Credit for this unique plan, and above 
all for this step in the direction of musi- 
cal independence in Newark, belongs to 
three men—to Mr. Allen, who is re- 




















No. r—Scene at a Municipal Band Concert in Branch Brook Park, Newark. No. 2—Thornton W. Allen, Local Concert 


Manager. 


No. 3—Ball Room in the Robert Treat Hotel Where Monday Evening Musical Receptions Are to Be Held. 


No. 4—Louise Westwood and R. A. Laslett Smith of the Department of Music, Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


No. 5—Louis Ehrke, Conductor of the Newark Symphony Orchestra. 
No. 7—Uzal H. McCarter, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the “Committee of One Hundred 


No. 8—Louis Arthur Russell, Conductor of the Oratorio Society 


Concerts. 
(Photo © Koening). 


sponsible for the idea; to Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, treasurer of the Robert Treat 
Musical Receptions and of the Municipal 
Pipe Organ Fund, and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Committee of 
One Hundred, the prime figure in the 
celebration of Newark’s 250th anniver- 
sary, and conspicuously one of the fore- 
most art patrons of the city; and to 
Charles A. Carrigan, manager of the 
Robert Treat Hotel, a musician as well 
as a business man, a friend of many art- 
ists, and a champion of things musical. 


The Music Festival Association 


Somewhat older than the Robert Treat 


reception are the yearly concerts of the 


Music Festival Association. The asso- 
ciation was organized by Thornton W. 
Allen in 1914. In the spring of 1915 
three concerts were given in the First 
tegiment Armory, many artists of in- 
ternational fame appearing on the pro- 
grams. Last year six concerts were 
given. The calendar for next year in- 
cludes only three concerts. Presumably 
a violinist will be the local soloist. The 
concerts will be given early in May, and 
in all probability the conductor will be, 
as at the previous festivals, C. Mortimer 
Wiske. 

The list of officers of the Music Festi- 
val Association for the coming year is as 
follows: Wallace M. Scudder, president; 
Uzal H. McCarter, vice-president; 


Franklin Conklin, Jr., vice-president; 
Thornton W. Allen, secretary, and Alfred 
L. Dennis, treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors includes, in addition to the of- 
ficers just mentioned: Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen, Louis Bamberger, C. Wisner 
Thorne, Charles Grant Shaffer, Spauld- 
ing Frazer, Edwin S. Prieth, George D. 
Smith, William T. Carter, Jr., Hon. Aus- 
ten Colgate, Christian Feigenspan and 
George Kirwan. 

The chorus which participated in the 
Music Festival last spring has organ- 
ized as a permanent organization with 
the following officers: George J. Kirwan, 
president; William T. Carter and Wil- 
liam R. Tuson, vice-presidents, and Mrs. 
Barbara Young, secretary. 

A large number of clubs of one nature 
or another interest themselves in the 
progress of Newark music. First men- 
tion should be given to the Musicians’ 
Club, which includes in its roll the most 
prominent musicians of the city. At the 
annual banquet held last May the club 
had as its guests such conspicuous fig- 
ures as Margarete Matzenauer, David 
Bispham, Louis Koemmenich, George 
Hamlin, Delia Valeri, Paul G. Mehlin, 
W. Franke Harling and Franz C. Born- 
schein, the last two the composers of 
prize cantatas which were performed at 
the Music Festival. 

During the next season the Musicians 
Club intends to hold a musicale every 
month. A public concert will be given 


No. 6—Mart King, Supervisor of Municipal Band 


in June. The officers of the club are: 
Thornton W. Allen, president and foun- 
der; Sidney A. Baldwin, vice-president; 
Frank C. Mindnich, treasurer; Mrs. E. A. 
Baumann and Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, sec- 
retaries. The Board of Governors is as 
follows: Robert B. Griesenbeck, Harry 
N. Biggin, Mildred §S. Allen, Joseph 
Campbell, Edwin Wickenhoefer, Alex- 
ander Berne and Diane Cobb. 


Fund for Municipal Organ 


The Musicians’ Club is leading the 
movement to swell the fund for the 
Municipal Organ, which is to cost be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000, and is to be 
used for the public benefit. Free organ 
recitals are to be given as often as pos 
sible. Newark can boast of an unusually 
large number of capable organists for a 
city of 400,000, and there is no doubt 
that they will all lend their services in 
this movement for the spread of good 
music among the general public. 

The Music Study Club, of which Mrs. 
F. N. Smith, Jr., is president, recently 
contributed $50 to the Municipal Organ 
Fund. The Music Study Club is one 
of the oldest organizations of its kind 
in the city. Its members present papers 
at the meetings, and there is always 
a musical program of interest. Once 
a year the members hear a violin recital 
by Mrs. Dora Becker Shaffer. 
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There is not a large number of study 
clubs in Newark, probably because the 
few large clubs take up all the time of 
the musicians who are interested in the 
study of their art. Among the younger 
students there has recently been organ- 
ized the Dorian Music Club, which aims 
to study and perform publicly many 
works of classical and modern compos- 
ers. Rehearsals have been in progress 
for some time for a performance of 
Eaton Fanning’s “Daybreak,” which is to 
be given with orchestral accomapiment. 
Howard S. Savage is the musical director 
of this organization. 

Of great significance in the musical 
life of the city are two organizations of 
large proportions, the Newark Symphony 
Orchestra and the Oratorio Society. The 
Newark Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Louis Ehrke is conductor, was reorgan- 
ized three years ago with a personnel of 
fifty players, comprising all the instru- 
ments of a full orchestra. Last year two 
concerts were given. During the coming 
season three concerts will be given, in 
November, June and April respectively. 
The orchestral numbers will include Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, Beethoven’s Sixth, 
Grétry’s Ballet Suite as arranged by 
Mottl, and either Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lan” overture or Weber’s “Freischiitz” 
overture. 

The officers of the Newark Symphony 
Orchestra are Wallace M. Scudder, presi- 
dent; Spaulding Frazer, secretary; Dr. 
Archibald Mercer, treasurer; Mrs. Wal- 
lace Scudder, chairman of the executive 
committee, and F. C. Wieland, business 
manager. 


The Oratorio Society 


The Oratorio Society, which now en- 
ters upon its thirty-eighth season, has 
been from its inception under the baton 
of Louis Arthur Russell. The répertoire 
of the Oratorio Society includes seven 
complete operas and twenty-three ora- 
torios. Numerous concerts are given by 
the Oratorio Society, which contributes 
a generous share of its proceeds to char- 
itable organizations. The plans for next 
season have not yet been formulated, but 
it is understood that the usual concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. Russell, will 
be given. A large symphony orchestra 
always appears with the Oratorio So- 
ciety. The officers are: Lewis Straus, 
president; Frederick C. Russell, vice- 
president; Edward Smith, secretary; 
Oscar C. Kunze, treasurer. 

Of singing societies Newark has a very 
large number. Conspicuous among 
them is the aggregation of organiza- 
tions known as the United Singers of 
Newark. This body, which, among its 
other activities, appears at least once 
every year at the municipal band con- 
certs under the baton of John Piemenik, 
is made up of the following singing so- 
cieties: the Arion, the Badische Lieder- 
tafel, the Beethoven Mannerchor, the 
Concordia M. G. V., the Germania Sing- 
ing Society, the Harmonie Singing So- 
ciety, the Orpheus Liederkranz, the Phoe- 
nix M. G. V., the Schwabischer, Sanger- 
bund and the Swiss Alpine Singing So- 
ciety. The Arion Society has announced 
its first concert tentatively for Dec. 9. 
Its conductor is Johannes Werschinger. 

Conspicuous among other vocal socie- 
ties is the Lyric Club. This organiza- 
tion, which consists of 150 women’s 
voices, will appear in concert at the Pal- 
ace Ballroom on Jan. 24 and April 25. 
Arthur D. Woodruff will conduct. Last 
season one of the soloists was David 
Bispham, who is an honorary member of 
the organization. 

The Orpheus Club, under Arthur Mees, 
will appear at Wallace Hall on Dec. 7 
and April 11. 

Mention should be made at this point 
of the Apollo Male Quartet, consisting 
of J. Franklin Thomas, first tenor; Lester 
A. Palmer, second tenor; Roland A. 
Randolph, first bass, and Arthur G. 
Balcom, second bass. Mabel L. Baldwin, 
a young pianist of considerable ability, 
is their accompanist. The Apollo Quar- 
tet gives a number of programs of lec- 
ture song recitals. The Apollo Quartet 
exemplifies two important aspects of 
musical progress which are emphasized 
in much of the musical activity of 
Newark: the fondness for American 
composers, and the desire to infuse edu- 
cational value into musical performances. 


Local Composers Active 


Newark is not lacking in composers. 
Last June a concert was given in which 
nine composers were represented, and 
this is by no means the full number of 
local compsers. Dr. Edward O. Schaaf, 


whose work as essayist and composer 
has been discussed before in the columns 
of MusicAL AMERICA, stands at the head 
of the list. He is a very prolific com- 
poser, but that does not detract from the 
value of his compositions. 

The name of Louis Arthur Russell is 
known throughout the country for his 
work as author and composer. Born, as 
he likes to put it, “since the flood,” Mr. 
Russell has spent forty years as director 
of the Russell Studios in New York; and 
he has embodied the results of his experi- 
ence in some thirty books on various 
pedagogical subjects, Mr. Russell’s com- 
positions include part songs, two piano- 
forte suites, Op. 28 and 30, and a large 
number of vocal solos. It is impossible 
to enumerate them all. Mr. Russell was 
a pupil of Berthold Tours. 

R. A. Laslett Smith, while he prefers 
not to present his works in public, is the 
composer of a number of vocal and in- 
strumental selections, all executed with 
solid musicianship and showing that the 
teaching of Ebenezer Prout and Horatio 
Parker took root in fertile ground. Mr. 
Smith composed several pieces for the 
250th anniversary celebration, conspicu- 
ous among them being a Berceuse for or- 
chestra, performed under the composer’s 
baton at the last music festival. 

Mention should also be made here of 
Otto K. Schill, the only composer in 
Newark who is interested primarily in 
writing for the violin. Arthur Hartmann 
has spoken very favorably of Mr. Schill’s 
five volumes of studies in violin technic, 
and some of his violin solos are fre- 
quently heard in public, particularly his 
Berceuse. 

Other composers heard in the city are 
W. Y. Webbe, Frederick A. Earle, Wen- 
ham Smith, F. C. Baumann, and Tonzo 
Sauvage. 


Municipal Interests in Music 


The city government does a great deal 
to spread good music and elevate the 
public taste. A great deal of credit is 
due Mart King, supervisor of band con- 
certs, for his energetic efforts in this 
field. Mr. King’s work was discussed in 
the columns of MusicAL AMERICA not 
very long ago. The progress made since 
the inception of the band concert sys- 
tem in 1913 has been remarkable. From 
May to October of this year 75 concerts 
were given in the county parks in 
Newark. At most of these William 
Redmond, tenor, was soloist. 

From October to May concerts are 
given in many of the public schools, and 
music of a high order is heard. These 
concerts will be given as usual during 
the coming year, only in greater num- 
bers than before. Mr. King plans to 
have some concerts given by a specially 
selected band of forty men, and he in- 
tends to ask for the construction of an 
amphitheater with 3000 seats in Wee- 
quahic Park, so that the audience may 
enjoy the music better. “You can’t listen 
to Wagner standing up,” he says. 

The city will also provide during the 
coming season much profitable entertain- 
ment in the way of lecture recitals in 
connection with the regular free public 
lectures given under the auspices of the 
3oard of Education. The supervisor of 
lectures, Arthur G. Balcom, is himself a 
musician, and he selects the musical sub- 
jects very carefully. 

Finally, Columbia University and New 
York University contribute considerably 
to the musical offerings of Newark. 
Columbia, through an extension of its 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, presented 
last year Professor Alfred Remy, who 
dealt with the Wagnerian music drama; 
and this year David and Clara Mannes 
are to give a recital on March 5. 

New York University, through the 
Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
will give, beginning in 1917, a four-year 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Music. The instructors in the music 
department are Louise Westwood, super- 
visor of music in the public schools of 
Newark, and R. A. Laslett Smith, Mus. 
Bac. (Yale), instructor of music in the 
Central High School. 

With all these musical facilities and 
with all this interest in the spread of 
good music, it need surprise no one if 
Newark become, within the next half 
decade, one of the most important mu- 
sical centers in this part of the country, 
even despite the fact that it is contin- 
ually in the shadow of New York. As 
Frederick N. Sommer said in explain- 
ing why he wished to see a large audi- 
torium built in this city, “Our people are 
a music loving people. But they have al- 
ways. been taught to look for their music 
everywhere except at home. The next 
few years will show what we can do on 
our own ground.” And the plans that 


have, at this early date, been already 
made for the next season are a promis- 
ing prelude to the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. - PHILIP GORDON. 





F. N. Sommer’s Work as Local Manager 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 7—A man. with 
high ambitions for the development of 
Newark as an independent music center 
is Frederic N. Sommer. By profession 
Mr. Sommer is a publicity and advertis- 
ing agent; by avocation hée“is a concert 
manager. “I arrange concerts by Elman 
and Kreisler and Paderewski because I 
like to,” Mr. Sommer explained to the 
correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA. “I 
like good music, and I want to see the 
people of Newark able to enjoy good 
music at little cost and with as little in- 
convenience as_ possible. The great 
trouble is that there is no hall in Newark 
suitable for large concert performances. 
If we had an auditorium that could ac- 
commodate three thousand spectators, it 
would be possible not only to hear the 
greatest artists here in our own city, but 
even to have one performance each week 
by the Metropolitan Opera forces. That 
we could get an audience to fill the hall 
is clear to anyone who knows how many 
Newarkers go to New York for their 
music.” 

Mr. Sommer is careful in his selection 
of artists for the concerts given under 


his management. “The trouble with most 
artists,” he said, “is that they are more 
interested in getting the train back to 
New York than they are about playing. 
They run through their program and are 
off before one knows it. ‘The audience 
may be wild for an encore—it makes no 
difference. They think they are playing 
out in the country and it doesn’t matter 
much how one plays for country folks. 

“T want to say very emphatically that, 
of all the artists I ever had dealings 
with, there are two who will play with 
as much sincerity in Oshkosh as in Car- 
negie Hall, and they are Mr. Kreisler 
and Mr. Paderewski. These two men 
will give one encore after another, be- 
cause it gives them pleasure to see the 
people enjoying themselves and throw- 
ing off the burden of the day’s work. 

“Until the attitude of artists toward 
the smaller cities is materially changed, 
even a large concert hall will not suffice 
to prevent some people from being drawn 
to New York rather than remaining here 
and attending concerts in Newark.” 

P. G. 





The Women’s Temple Society of Buf- 
falo has engaged Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes for a members’ concert to be 
given on the evening of Jan. 9. In the 
afternoon a concert for the children of 
the members of the society will be given 
by the same artists. 











The National Conservatory of Music of America 


Incorporated in 1885 and chartered in 1891 by Special Act of Congress. 
(JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Founder and President) 

ARTISTIC FACULTY: Romualdo Sapio, Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Leo Schulz, 
Henry T. Finck, ete. Enrollment in all branches, 31 
years of continucusly successful results. More prominent Instructors and 
rraduates than any other American Conservatory. 


Terms Moderate. Address Secretary, 126 and 128 West 79th St., New York City 


The 32d Scholastic Year Began Oct. 2. ¢ 
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HIS distinguished Italian baritone 
and vocal teacher, the creator of Kyoto 
in “Iris” and The Father in “Louise” 
(among other roles) is completing a decade 


ot teaching in New York. 


‘* THE NEVADA’’ 
Seventieth St., Broadway, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Columbus, 2922 
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PORTLAND ORCHESTRA WIELDS SPLENDID INFLUENCE 
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No. 1—School Children at Symphony Orchestra Rehearsal, Portland, Ore. 


the Steers-Coman Management. 


No. 6—Lucien E. Becker, Dean American Guild of Organists. 
Alice Pearson, Lucille McKay, Patricia Neilan; Middle Row, Sitting, Dorothy Reynolds, 











Stella Van Vleet, 


Osborne; Lower Row, Imbroden Parrish, Mary E. Harney, Mary Low Moser, Alfred Van Vleet 


ORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 25.—Port- 

land, rightly named the “Rose City,” 
is rapidly gaining in importance in the 
musical world. During the last year 
many teachers with Eastern and Euro- 
pean experience have been attracted here 
by the ideal climate and the opportuni- 
ties presented. With a population of 
close to 300,000, the city has become a 
magnet for travelers seeking the scenic 
splendors of the Northwest. 

There are now more than 5000 per- 
sons in the State of Oregon who are en- 
gaged in musical work, while Portland 
has about 250 recognized _ teachers. 
Churches vie with each other in the ex- 
cellence of their choirs, and, besides the 
larger and more important clubs and so- 
cieties, there are many quartets, trios, 
etc., composed of excellent musicians. 
With everyone the spirit of comradeship 
is active. 

The outlook for the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra is most encouraging. 


Mrs. B. E. Tait, the energetic manager, 
announces that she has obtained the 








Portland’s Rapidly Expanding 
Musical Interests 





Symphony Orchestra. 

Amateur Orchestra. 

Operatic Association. 

Steers-Coman Concert Management. 
Seventeen Clubs and Choruses. 

250 teachers. 














Symphony Organization Doing a Particularly Useful Work in 
Its Free Courses for School Children—Oregon City Mak- 
ing Rapid Strides in Musical World—A $600,000 Audi- 
torium Soon to Be Added to Its Assets—Lois Steers’s 
Concert Interests—A City of Many Fine Clubs and Chor- 
uses and with Its Own Operatic Association 
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backing of an enthusiastic committee, in- 
cluding Mrs. Harry L. Corbett, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Burke, Mrs. Solomon Hirsch, 
Henrietta Failing, William D. Wheel- 
wright, Edward Cookingham and A. L. 
Mills. The high standard which the or- 
chestra has always gained will be main- 
tained, and even better programs are 
promised. 

The Portland Orchestra has consist- 
ently given as many as possible an op- 
portunity to hear music of artistic value. 
Two thousand pupils are entertained and 
instructed each month during the season; 
this privilege has developed musical taste 
and appreciation in the minds of our 
young people, who will very soon be the 
heads of homes and business concerns. 

Besides its custom of giving free pub- 
lic rehearsals to school pupils, the or- 
chestra, in its desire to extend its useful- 
ness, has instigated a prize competition 
open to all art students of the State for 
the best cover design for programs to be 
used this season, the competition and the 
selection of the jury to be under the di- 
rect management of the Portland Art 
Museum, an original and unique plan to 


bring the arts into closer relation. An 
accompanying picture shows something 
of the practical interest manifested by 
the children who attend the rehearsals. 

That the orchestra has a decided busi- 
ness significance is shown by the fact 
that a Portland business man has in- 
stalled a $11,000 pipe organ, which he 
has dedicated to the orchestra because 
he says it inspired him to build this 
musical retreat. 

The stimulus which the completion of 
the Auditorium will give to the best in 
music will ultimately lead to the sus- 
taining of the orchestra by the city. A 
series of concerts will begin early in No- 
vember under the musical leadership of 
M. Christensen and Waldemar Lind, di- 
recting alternately. 


To Have $600,000 Auditorium 


Portland will soon have an auditorium 
costing $600,000, which will solve a se- 
rious difficulty which has confronted the 
managers of concerts and other musical 
attractions for years. The best theaters 
are often otherwise engaged, and many 
attractions have had to pass Portland by 



































No. 2—George Hotchkiss Street, President Portland Musicians’ Club. No. 3—Lois Steers of 
No. 4—Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont, Director Carrie Jacobs Bond Club. No. 5—Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, President Monday Musical Club. 
No. 7—Members of Carrie Jacobs Bond Club: Top Row, Left to Right, Cecilia O’Day, Ruth Battin, 
Etelka Parrish, Nina O’Day, Flora McKay, Willet 


because of the impossibility of housing 
them properly. The auditorium is an 
assured fact, and the contract for a $25,- 
000 organ has been awarded. William R. 
Boone will give the initial recital on this 
organ. 

The Oregon State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be an important factor in 
the musical life of Portland as well as 
the other cities of the State. John Claire 
Monteith, the efficient president, has ap- 
pointed committees, which are already 
engaged in perfecting plans for the con- 
vention which will be held in Portland 
during Thanksgiving week. 

The Musicians’ Club of Portland was 
organized in 1912 for the purpose of 
uniting the male music teachers of the 
city and to support all movements and 
organizations for the betterment of mus- 
ical conditions in both city and State. 
Business meetings are held at fort- 
nightly luncheons at the principal hotels. 
Through some of its active members the 
club has planned and obtained the pres- 
ent system of credits for music study 
accredited in the public schools. 

While nothing of a State-wide nature 
has been accomplished along the lines of 
standardization, the Musicians’ Club has 
gone on record as favoring a bill to be 
presented at the next Legislature for the 
registration of teachers, the enactment 
of which will cause the teacher to make 
a sworn declaration to the Secretary of 
State as to where, with whom and how 
long the applicant has studied, as well 
as to his professional and teaching ex- 
perience. The club has acted in an ad- 
visory capacity to the officers of the Rose 
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Festival Association during the last two 
years with highly satisfactory results. 

The Musicians’ Club intends to make 
a point during the coming season of do- 
ing something to make each visiting ar- 
tist feel “at home,” and MusICcCAL AMER- 
ICA’S correspondent is instructed by its 
president to extend an invitation to mu- 
sicians who at any future time contem- 
plate a visit to Portland to notify either 
the president or the secretary of the club 
in advance (Room 601, Eilers Building), 
whereupon they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of the 
members. 

Last but not least of the club’s activi- 
ties has been attending to all the pre- 
liminaries in organizing the newly formed 
Oregon State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which is now well on its way te 
permanency and a useful career. 


Pioneer Concert Manager 


One who has played a most important 
part in the great work of making Port- 
iand a music-loving city is Lois Steers, 
who, as the head of the Steers-Coman 
management, “blazed the trail” for the 
many artists who have visited not only 
Portland but the entire Pacific North- 
west. Miss Steers is the pioneer who 
for fourteen years has not only brought 
musical celebrities to Portland, but who 
has also created the demand for them 
and proved what a woman can do by de- 
termination and enthusiasm. From a 
circuit of three or four cities her work 
has increased until it extends through 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and British Columbia. This sea- 
son she promises us Mischa Elman, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Rudolph Ganz and Albert Spalding, Julia 
Culp and a number of added attractions 
to be announced later. 

The MacDowell Club is a member of 
the MacDowell Association and an as- 
sociate member of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. That the club is firmly 
established is shown by the following 
membership: Honorary, Mrs. E. A. Mac- 
Dowell; associate, 88; active, 110; stu- 
dent, 37. There are 235 members in 
good standing. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke; vice- 
president, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. W. S. Babson; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charles E. 
Sears; treasurer, Mrs. Donald Spencer; 
executive board, Mrs. Edward Alden 
Beals, Mrs. Pauline Miller Chapman, 
Mrs. E. E. Coovert, Mrs. Walter Ken- 
dall, Mrs. Fletcher Linn, Mrs. John 
Claire Monteith, Mrs. Julia Marquam, 
Mrs. J. Curtis Simmons and the officers. 

The Monday Musical Club, organized 
in 1906, has seven departments—har- 
mony, languages, ensemble (piano and 
strings), chorus and sight reading, string 
orchestra, concert bureau and student 
department. Supplementing the classes 
and offering educational advantages in 
themselves are the lectures and concerts 
which are given. The artists who ap- 
pear are always the best procurable in 
the city. The concert bureau arranges 
concerts for professionals, either local or 
visiting; assists outside clubs and or- 
ganizations in securing talent, and helps 
local philanthropies with musical pro- 
grams. Regular meetings are held twice 
a month from October to July. On the 
third Monday of each month, at a suit- 
able recital hall, a concert program is 
given at which only professional artists 
appear. The officers of the club are: 
President, Mrs. Percy W. Lewis; first 
vice-president, Mrs. L. T. Newton; second 
vice-president, Lee Arnet; recording sec- 
retary, Ella Van Lewen; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Theodore S. Thompson; 
financial secretary, Mrs. R. H. Tucker; 
federation secretary, Martha Reynolds; 
treasurer, Mrs. E. M. Baker; auditor, 
Mrs. Glenn Foulkes; librarian, Mrs. R. B. 
Bain; directors, Mrs. G. J. Frankel, Mrs. 
P. Blumauer, Mrs. E. L. Knight, Mrs. 
Anton Giebisch and Mrs. W. A. Viggres. 

The Municipal Park Band has just 
completed a successful season of con- 
certs in the various parks, under the di- 
rection of Percy A. Campbell, who was 
appointed conductor for the season by 
the City Commissioners. The band has 
thirty-four performers. American com- 
posers are featured in its programs. 
Portland devotes on the average $10,000 
for the season of park concerts. 

The Oregon Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists is in a flourishing 
condition. Two organs have been re- 
cently. installed in the residences of John 
D. Colem_n and Dr. John Sellwood, the 
chapter giving the opening recitals. 
These organs, through the courtesy of 


the owners, will be available for public 
recitals. The officers of the chapter are: 
Lucien E. Becker, dean; Leonora Fisher 
Whipp, sub-dean; F. C. Feringer, secre- 
tary, and H. C. Ferris, treasurer. 


Next Summer’s Singerfest 


The German musical societies of Port- 
land will have a busy season, the great 
incentive being the Sangerfest of the 
Northwest Sangers’ reunion, which is to 
take place here next summer. Four or 
five hundred singers from the societies 
of the Northwest are expected, and the 
occasion is to be made a memorable dis- 
play of German music and art. The 
music for the festival has been sent to 
the different clubs, and next July they 
will give jointly at least three concerts 
with soloists of national reputation. The 
principal German singing societies of 
Portland are: Helvetia, H. Hafner, di- 
rector; Arion and Philharmonic of the 
Turnverein, Lucien E. Becker, director; 
Austrian Singing Society, E. Stebinger, 
director, and Verein Voorwart, Herman 
Hafner, dirigent. 

The Norwegian Male Chorus of Port- 
land has been in existence for nearly 
forty years and is the oldest body of 
men singers in the city. It was organ- 
ized by John Berg, who was its director 
for thirty-five years and who still re- 
mains an active member of the chorus, 
which was the first to take the initiative 
in forming “Sangerforbund” among the 
Norwegian singing societies of the Pa- 
cific Coast, consisting of thirty male 
choruses and numbering 500 voices. This 
able body of singers is now under the 
efficient direction of Charles Swenson, 
and it promsies to take a leading part in 
the musical activities of the city. 

The Swedish Singing Club Columbia 
is also directed by Mr. Swenson, and 
comprises about thirty of the best Swed- 
ish male voices in Portland. 

The Carrie Jacobs Bond Club, named 
after the song writer whose music has 
crept into the hearts of millions, was or- 
ganized in 1914 by Mrs. Carrie R. Beau- 
mont, who is director and arranges all 
the programs. This is a club for chil- 
dren, the object being to promote interest 
in the study of music at an early age. 
Once a year a public recital is given. 
Etelka Parrish was the first president 
and Stella Van Vleet is the presiding 
officer for 1916-17. 


Apollo Club’s Ninth Season 


This month marks the opening of the 
ninth season’s work of the Apollo Club 
of Portland. The present enrollment of 
members is the largest in the club’s his- 
tory, being seventy-five active or singing 
members and 550 associate or sustaining 
members. While the program of this 
year is not yet completed, it is probable 
that the precedent of former years will 
be followed in giving three concerts, the 
first about Nov. 20, the second about 
Feb. 15 and the third about April 10. 
Earl Cartwright, baritone, who has been 
engaged as soloist for the November con- 
cert, will make his initial appearance be- 
fore a Portland audience at that time. 
Plans have been made to sing Foote’s 
“Farewell of Hiawatha” as an ensemble 
number. 

The work of the club has improved 
greatly during the last few years. This 
is due in part to continued training un- 
der the able direction of William H. 
Boyer, conductor, and also due to the ac- 
quisition of many new and desirable 
members, all of whom are required to 
pass a rigid test in sight reading, inter- 
pretation and part singing. The newly 
elected board of directors consists of 
W. A. Montgomery, president; J. B. Pil- 
kington, vice-president; Louis Gerlinger, 
Jr., S. C. Rasmussen, and Sidney G. 
Lathrop, secretary. 

One of the organizations in Portland 
which promises to have an interesting 
future is “The Little Club,” which is pat- 
terned after the MacDowell Club of New 
York. Its membership is composed of 
musicians, painters, readers, writers, etc. 
Its object is to bring the workers in these 
professions together, and, as the club 
may have at one time only five members 
who are patrons of these arts, the mem- 
bership is confined largely to those who 
are actually producing art in some form. 
The club began this season by presenting 
a program of the songs of Marion Bauer, 
with the composer at the piano. The 
songs were interpreted by John Claire 
Monteith, one of Portland’s best known 
singers, assisted by Mrs. Charles Sears, 
soprano, an officer of the club. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, founded in 
1905, is one of the old-established factors 
in the musical life of the city. Its con- 
ductor and founder is William Mansell 


Wilder. The chorus gives two concerts 
to its associate members and the musical 
public each season. Following are the 
officers: President, W. J. Kalter; vice- 
president, J. F. Bischoff; secretary, M. 
Doescher; treasurer, R. H. Bond; libra- 
rians, L. C. Dorland and T. Scheil. 


Operatic Association 


The Portland Operatic Association is 
another organization from which much 
is expected this season. Formed less 
than a year ago, it has already taken an 
important place and bids fair to equal 
any local company on the Pacific Coast. 
Roberto Corrucini is the director. Port- 
land’s best singers appear in the leading 
réles, while the chorus is made up mostly 
from the pupils of various teachers. 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Fra Diavolo” 
were given several presentations last 
year. The orchestra is made up of local 
players of experience. John Gill is presi- 
dent of the association. 

The Treble Clef Club heads the list of 
women’s choruses and has gained a note- 
worthy place in the musical life of Port- 
land. It was organized and is directed 
by Rose Coursen Reed, who is also di- 
rector of the Tuesday Afternoon Club 
and the Crescendo Club of Portland and 
the Treble Clef Club of Astoria. The 
membership in each club is limited, but 
combined they produce a chorus of more 
than 100 voices. Among the members of 
the Treble Clef Club are well-known 
church and concert singers of the city. 

The New England Conservatory Club 
is made up entirely of former students 
of the New England Conservatory in 
Boston. It holds monthly meetings, when 
splendid programs are presented by the 
members. The officers are: Martha B. 
Reynolds, president; Mrs. Grace Watt 
Ross, vice-president; Agnes Watt, secre- 
tary; Claire Oakes, treasurer, and Mrs. 
John Hall, librarian. 

The Ellison-White Chautauqua Agency 


has its headquarters in Portland, and 
during the last season has been repre- 
sented by a number of local artists. Its 
circuit covers an area extending from 
Texas to Montana, and includes 200 
Chautauquas. 


A Worthy Amateur Orchestra 


The Portland Amateur Orchestra is 
worthy of special mention. It was or- 
ganized four years ago, the membership 
being made up of men and women who 
meet weekly and study works of the mas- 
ter composers as a pleasure rather than 
a profession. At present the member- 
ship is forty-five, and includes advanced 
pupils of various studios and teachers. 
William Wallace Graham is the con- 
ductor, and during each season concerts 
are given at which the vocal teachers of 
the city may introduce advanced pupils, 
who are given an opportunity to sing 
with orchestral accompaniment. The offi- 
cers are: President, B. E. Kremers; 
first vice-president, William A. Siebert; 
second vice-president, Molly Pierce; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. E. Maybrunn; 
librarian, Dorothy Crook; chairman of 
membership committee, E. Jager, and 
chairman of the board, Helen S. Breed. 

The Columbian Ladies’ Orchestra is a 
unique organization which has won much 
praise during the summer for its delight- 
ful playing at “The Oaks,” Portland’s 
amusement park on the Willamette River. 
The orchestra is made up entirely of 
women who make Portland their home. 
Mrs. Sherman Brown and Gertrude Hoe- 
ber have shared the honors as directors. 
Both are excellent violinists. 

HELENA CLARKE. 





Mary Jordan will be the soloist with 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society on the 
morning of Nov. 16, at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York. Miss Jordan’s New 
York recital will be given at Aeolian 
Hall early in February. 
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ELSA DUGA 


RECITAL SOPRANO ORATORIO 
A well modulated organ of clear timbre, a pleasing man- 
ner of singing and irreproachable enunciation won for her 


the approval of the exacting audience. 


—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 
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CECIL FANNING, Baritone 


H. B. Turpin, Accompanist 


H. B. Turpin, 601 Conover Building, Dayton, O. 
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Original Music Composed for Mammoth Event Which Will Take 
Place in Athletic Bowl—Gluck, Kreisler, Hofmann, Philhar- 
monic and McCormack Among City’s Musical Visitors— 
Local Orchestra Series Planned 






































No. 1—Isadore Troostwyk, Conductor of the New Haven String Orchestra and 
Concertmaster of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. No. 2—Rudolph 


Steinert, Sponsor of the “Steinert Concerts.” 


No. 3—Max Dresser, Conductor 


of the Harugari Singing Society and New Haven Municipal Band. No. 4— 
Woolsey Hall, Home of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra and the Place in 


Which Most of the Concerts by Visiting Artists Are Given. 


No. 5—Dr. Horatio 


W. Parker, the Distinguished Composer and Conductor of the New Haven Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 
at Yale This Season 


EW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 7.—New 
Haven will be rich in musical at- 
tractions this season. Local managers 
have already secured some of the best 
artists and musical organizations avail- 
able. An increase is conspicuously no- 
ticed in the conservatories of music. 
During the last five years several new 
music schools have taken foothold in this 


city. This season points to a_ banner 
one here. The enrollment at the Yale 
School of Music is considerably larger 
than last year. The first musical event 
of any importance is the mammoth 
Yale Pageant which will be staged in 
the Yale Bowl on the afternoon of Oct. 





Musical Strength of New Haven 


Three active local concert managers. 

Five choral societies. 

Five orchestras and bands. 

Two hundred and fifty recognized 
teachers of music. 











No. 6—Edward Leopold, Who Will Manage the Concerts 


21. It is expected that about 8500 per- 
sons will take part. David Stanley 
Smith has been chosen Master of Music. 

The music of the production will be 
the outstanding feature. Seven com- 
posers, most of whom are faculty mem- 
bers of the Yale School of Music and 
composers of prominence, have co-oper- 
ated and have jointly composed the music 
to the various interludes. A band of 
125 pieces will interpret the score which 
will be novel in effect. 

The leading singing societies are ar- 
ranging attractive programs and artists 
of distinction are being engaged. 

The first concert of the Harugari 
Singing Society will take place in Octo- 
ber. The other societies have not as yet 
decided upon the dates of their opening 
concert. 

The Diaghileff Ballet Russe will come 
to New Haven for two performances at 
the Shubert Theater on the evenings of 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, providing sufficient 
guarantors can be obtained in order to 
assume the local expense. 

The Steinert Memorial series of con- 
certs at Woolsey Hall under the auspices 
of the Yale School of Music will once 
more offer a notable list of attractions. 






















































































No. 1—Hans Saro, Conductor of the Waterbury Concordia Singing Society. No 
2—Prof. William Lyon Phelps, President, New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 
No. 3—Harugari Hall, Where Concerts of the Harugari Singing Society Will 


Take Place. 


No. 4—Where the Yale Pageant Will Be Given, Oct. 21. 


No. 5— 


Hotel Taft; the Ballroom of the Hotel Will Be the Scene of Many Concerts 


and Other Musical Events. 
Will Take Place 


All the concerts are to be given in the 
evening. The artists and attractions with 
dates follow: Alma Gluck, Nov. 13; Fritz 
Kreisler, Dec. 15; Josef Hofmann, Jan. 
31; New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Feb. 15, Josef Stransky, conductor, with 
Melanie Kurt, soloist. 

John McCormack and several other 
famous artists will appear later in the 
season at Woolsey Hall. 

The National Musicians’ Convention 
will take place in this city in the spring. 
Many concerts are being arranged and 
elaborate programs are to be given. 

It has been decided to dedicate the 
newly remodeled Newberry organ dur- 
ing Pageant Week. The initial cost and 
improvements totals $65,000. The pres- 
ent organ was the gift in 1901 of Tru- 
man Newberry ’85 S. former Secretary 
of the Navy, with his brother and sis- 
ter, at a cost of $40,000: The entire in- 
strument is now rebuilt at a cost of 
$25,000. Prof. Harry B. Jepson, the 
university organist, will give a special 
recital on the organ during the dedica- 
tion exercises. 


New Haven Symphony Plans 


The New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
will give the regular series of five con- 


No. 6—Harmonie Hall, Where Many of the Recitals 


certs, four afternoons and one evening. 
Several new players have been added to 
the string and brass sections. Dr. Ho- 
ratio W. Parker, the conductor of the 
orchestra, has been busily engaged at 
his summer home in Blue Hill, Maine, 
preparing the programs for the coming 
season. The dates are, Nov. 7, Dec. 5, 
Jan. 23 (evening), Feb. 22 and March 
20. Further details of the New Haven 
Symphony will be given in a later issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The Shubert Theater will be the scene 
of many concerts this season. 

A concert by the Cincinnati Orchestra 
will be given in Woolsey Hall. The date 
has not as yet been decided upon. If 
satisfactory arrangements can be made 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, will alsé be heard 
there. 


A New Music Auditorium 


The New Yale Music School. when 
completed, will contain a large hall that 
will be used for all the concerts and 
recitals given by the students. The 
building will also contain rooms for each 
instructor. 

The New Haven String Orchestra, as 
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in former years, will give but one con- 
cert. It will take place in the spring 
and a soloist for the occasion will be 
engaged. Rehearsals will start the mid- 
dle of October and indications are that 
the orchestra will have one of the most 
successful seasons of its career. The 
New Haven String Orchestra, of which 
Prof. Isidore Troostwyk of the Yale 
School of Music is the conductor, now 
numbers sixty players. 

It is probable that morning concerts 
will be held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Taft. The management is at present 
considering engaging a famous artist. 
Public announcement will be forthcom- 
ing shortly. 

The dates of the Whiting Recitals, 
with Arthur Whiting, are: Nov. 27, Dec. 
18, Jan. 29, Feb. 26 and March 26. All 
the recitals will be held as usual in 
Lampson Lyceum, and as in former 
years, the main floor will be reserved 
for members of the university only. 

The Foot-Guard Band, George Heyer, 


conductor, which is one of the finest or- 
ganizations of its kind in the State, will 
give several concerts during the season. 
‘he American Concert Band will also 
do extensive concert work. 


Chamber Music Promised 


The concerts by the Kneisel Quartet 
will be given in Lampson Lyceum. There 
will be three in number, the dates of 
which are Dec. 11, Jan. 15 and March 15. 

A number of informal recitals by stu- 
dents in the Yale School of Music will 
be given during the season in College 
Street Hall. The final concert by the 
students will take place as in previous 
years, in Woolsey Hall. The New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra will play at this 
concert. 

A concert by the Municipal Concert 
Band will be one of the attractions dur- 
ing Pageant Week. It will be given on 
the New Haven Green and will be con- 
ducted by Max Dessauer, the conductor 
of the band. 

Six recitals will be given under. the 
auspices of the University Extension 


Society. They will be given in College 
Street Hall. 
ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Waterbury Progressive 
in Its Musical Fare 


Waterbury, Conn., Oct. 7—Waterbury 
is and has always been one of the most 
appreciative musical cities in the State. 
Everyone of Waterbury’s population 
takes great pride in acknowledging the 
fact. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
Paul Prentzel, the local concert mana- 
ger, this city will this season be sup- 
plied with the finest attractions yet pre- 
sented here. 

As in former years, all the concerts 
will be given in Buckingham Hall. The 
Prentzel attractions are: Alma Gluck, 
Nov. 9; the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dec. 12, with Anton Witek, soloist; 
Maria Barrientos, Jan. 11; Joint recital, 
ge Zimbalist and Sophie Braslau, 
Feb. 8. 


Besides these, Mr. Prentzel will pre- 
sent Eugene Ysaye, the New York Phil- 
harmonic with Mme. Gerhardt, and a 
joint recital by Percy Grainger and 
Martinelli. 

The most prominent local choral socie- 
ties to be heard this season are: The 
Concordia (Hans Saro, conductor), the 
Masonic Choir, and the Waterbury 
Choral Club. 

The concerts by the Concordia Sing- 
ing Society are always looked forward 
to with the utmost enjoyment. 

Hans Saro has been the conductor of 
the society and has served in that capac- 
ity since 1895. He is an excellent musi- 
cian and conductor of considerable ex- 
perience. 

The Society has won many prizes, and 
last May celebrated its golden jubilee. 

Several artists of distinction will ap- 
pear at the Taft School in the series 
being arranged by Harley Roberts of 
the school faculty. 

The Westover School, as in former 
years, offers attractive programs this 
season. A. T. 














- Democracy in Art 
Where Is the Real Music-Lover and What Are His Relations 


to the “Civic’’ and ‘Popular’ Concerts and Opera Devised 
for His BenefitX—Meaning of the Community Music 
Movement to Composer and Performer . 


By HARRY BIRNBAUM 




















AR back in the eighteen-nineties, too 
far back for the verslibrists of to- 
day to retrace their steps, Oscar Wilde 
wrote in perfectly good, prosy English, 
“Those who try to lead the people can 
only do so by following the mob. It is 


through the voice 
of one crying in 
the wilderness that 
the ways of the 
gods must be pre- 
pared.” And again, 
“The community is 
to make what is 
useful. The _ indi- 
vidual is to make 
what is beautiful.” 

Epigrams of an 
esthete, you may 
say. Very good. 
But let us see 
whether they can- 
not be applied to 
an important pres- 
ent-day tendency in 
the domain of music. During the last 
year, as never before, perhaps, the words 
“civic” and “popular” have permeated 
musical matters in this country. “The 
people” have been catered to by self- 
sacrificing, benevolent individuals. “The 
people,” informed that they are strug- 
gling to express themselves musically, 
have been asked to patronize civic con- 
certs, popular-priced opera, community 
singing, and what not. Music has been 
provided on a wholesale scale. There 
are those who tell us that music is sweep- 
ing the country by storm; they tell us of 
a new democracy in music; they would 
have us believe that whatever is perma- 
nent and sincere emanates from the 
people. 

It is undeniably true that music in 
America is acquiring a firmer hold than 
ever before. More money is being spent 
for musical instruments, teachers and 
concerts yearly, and more space to musi- 
cal matters has been devoted by the press 
than ever before. But where we are to 
seek the real music-lovers is still open 
to argument and bears discussion. 

Even at the expense of being consid- 
ered eclectic or snobbish, let us take a 
closer glance at this “popular” move- 
ment in music ir. America. It is perfect- 
ly possible to speed at a mile a minute 
and experience a thrill. At the same 
time one is likely to miss much of the 
scenery by the way. Just so, one may 
be carried away by sweeping, fine-sound- 
ing statements, and miss a fact or two. 

Let us examine closely, if you will, the 
essential factors in music-giving—the 
composer, the performer, and the audi- 
ence—to determine, if we can, wherein 
music is “by the people, of the people, or 
for the people.” 

First, the composer. It is absurd to 
contend that the composer must be of the 
“people” in the generally accepted sense 
of that term. Example after example 
proves that he need not be the proverbial 





Harry Birnbaum 


struggling artist, at odds with his envir- 
onment, a self-appointed prophet to in- 
terpret in musical terms the message of 
his less-gifted brother. The great com- 
poser is he who has been blessed with 
keen sensibility, with the power to ex- 
press in technically correct and beauti- 
ful form the impression of an experience 
that he has received when he has been 
truly inspired. The compositions of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner 
are not the result of the imprint of de- 
mocracy upon the personalities of their 
creators. In fact, the situation is en- 
tirely reversed. Their works, master- 
pieces of inspiration and genius, stand 
out in sharp relief against a background 
of mediocrity and commonplaces. Such 
works could never have been composed 
primarily for the “people,” for only those 
can understand them fully who have 
studied them and absorbed them thor- 
oughly, or have been so constructed that 
they can grasp them intuitively. Of 
these latter we know that there are very 
few in any community. 

Now, to come to the professional per- 
former. He is concerned with technique 
and interpretation. How many know 
whether a composition is technically well 
performed or not? How many are quali- 
fied to judge the ability of the performer 
to express what the composer had in 
mind? The performer himself is a mem- 
ber of a musical fraternity. He is re- 
cruited from a highly specialized profes- 
sion, the trade symbols of which are as 
Egyptian hieroglyphics to the layman. If 
there is anything democratic about the 
artist, we must seek it in his life, not 
in his art. Many still hold that art and 
life are inseparable. Limited space pre- 
vents us from naming examples of great 
art that has been created by tarnished 
personalities. 


Analyzing the Audience 


And last, for the audience, the Ameri- 
can “people,” who are to partake of the 
feast that the Muse is to spread before 
them. For a very small entrance fee, 
they are permitted to appear before the 
divine presence, and be uplifted. So far 
so good. Now, let us see who pays and 
enters. 

In the past year the writer has at- 
tended almost every “civic” and “popu- 
lar” musical event in New York. There 
he has encountered several types, which 
must be individually described to carry 
the full weight of the argument in 
question. 

Now, there is the first-nighter, who 
goes religiously. No public event is com- 
plete without him. Then, there is the 
professional musician. He goes to con- 
vince himself that he is superior to the 
artist who is scheduled to appear. And 
now comes the lady who loves to be seen. 
She thrives upon oe. Behold the 
critic, the press agent, the impresario— 
hardened, sophisticated, cynical, perhaps. 
Here and there you find a music student, 
carefully following note for note. The 
dilettante is not missing; this event is 


another feather in his cap. Observe the 
lee pos who “dropped” in because they 
ad no place else to go. 

But, you will remark, where are the 
“people,” for whom all this music is being 
given? Yes, they are here. Observe 
them in the less expensive seats. The 
same few hundred music-lovers who 
anxiously await the announcement of a 
concert, who follow as closely as you and 
{ the important events in the musical 
world. They go to the park concerts, 
they attend the community singing, they 
buy their gallery seats for “popular” 
opera and for opera at the Metropolitan. 
Vhey feel a crying need for music, these 
faithful few hundred, and they are will- 
ing to make sacrifices for it. They study 
some instrument; they have Victrolas or 
Pianolas; they get music somewhere, 
somehow. 


Represent the Real Democracy 


These few represent the real democ- 
racy in art. In the quiet of their homes, 
they live music. They understand its 
message far better than those who plan 
for their musical uplift. They are not 
tempted by high-sounding phrases. They 
are utterly oblivious to the fact that they 
are expressing themselves. The process 
is entirely unconscious. They crave 
music, they know that it is a part of 
their very being. These few need not 
know the laws of composition, nor be stu- 
dents of musical history. They have 
music in their souls and they respond 
readily to a stimulus. 

Wherever there is a music-lover of 
the type described above, he will go eager- 
ly to hear good music. You need not 
tell him it is “popular,” that it is for 
“civic welfare,” that it is to uplift the 
race. You cannot tempt him by inform- 
ing him that the price of admission is 
ten cents. He is ready to make any sac- 
rifice, for his prime desire is to hear 
good music. 

How to train audiences of this type is 
not in the writer’s province to suggest. 
The point is that a real love of music 
is to be sought in the individual, not in 
the community. The composer, the per- 
former, and the lover of good music are 
developed in the more solitary confines, 
where the scepters of the guardians of 
“civic welfare” cannot hold sway. 


OBERLIN PLANS TWO 
FINE ARTIST COURSES 


“‘Parsifal,’? Dream of Gerontius’”’ 
and ‘‘Vita Nuova” for May 
Festival 


BERLIN, OHIO, Oct. 10.—The art- 
ist recital course of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music promises to be 
one of the best that Oberlin College has 
had for several years. Only the num- 
bers for the first semester have been as 
yet definitely announced. 

The course opens Oct. 10 with a piano 
recital by Percy Grainger. On Nov. 7 
there is to be a concert of chamber music 
given by members of the Conservatory 
faculty. This concert will give oppor- 


tunity for the first formal appearance of 
Maurice Koessler, violinist, who has this 
year become one of the professors of the 
violin department. The other members 
of the faculty who are to take part in 
this concert are Charlotte De Muth Wil- 
liams, violinist; Frederick Goerner, ’cell- 
ist, and William K. Breckenridge, pianist. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra will give a 
Tschaikowsky program on Nov. 29. Mme. 
Samaroff will play the Tschaikowsky B 
Flat Minor Piano Concerto. Dec. 5 
brings Mme. Matzenauer. On Jan,- 13 
Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra make their annual 
visit to Oberlin. 

The course for the second semester 
includes Tertius Noble, organist; Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist; the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony and the Chicago Symphony. In 
May the Oberlin Musical Union gives its 
annual May festival, assisted by the Chi- 
cago orchestra. The program planned 
this year by the Union includes the per- 
formance in concert form of “Parsifal,” 
Part One of the “Dream of Gerontius” 
by Elgar, Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” and 
a number of Russian folk-songs to be 
sung a cappella. Dr. George Whitfield 
Andrews will conduct the chorus and 
orchestra, as usual. F. B. S. 
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Stephenson 


Mezzo Soprano 


New York Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, Dec. 7th. 
Montreal Concert, 

His Majesty’s Theater, Oct. 29th. 


Bookings for Cincinnati, Detroit, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Buffalo, Providence, 
Chicago, New York. 


Exclusive rights to songs and Orchestral Com- 
positions of Koechlin, Aubert, Darius Milhaud, 
Guy Ropartz. 


Management: 
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% BUFFALO MAY HAVE A PERMANENT ORCHESTRA 


Sa 


Body of Players Conducted by 
John Lund May Be Heard in 
Public Throughout Season— 
Conductor Webster Effects 
Reorganization of Philhar- 
monic Chorus for Festival— 
Unusual Number of Distin- 
guished Soloists Booked for 
Concert Series —Four Famed 
Orchestras Coming — Munici- 
pal Music to Be Continued— 
Four Opera 


Slated 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 10.—In prepara- 
tion for the May Music Festival, May 17, 
18 and 19, the Philharmonic Chorus is 
being reorganized on lines laid by the 
director, Andrew Webster. It is be- 
lieved that the organization will be 
strengthened considerably, and _ strict 
rules for attendance will add to the 
esprit de corps. The engagements an- 
nounced for the festival include Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Jan Sickesz, pianist, 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. 

The free city concerts will be given as 
usual. Free organ concerts in Elmwood 
Music Hall will be given on alternate 
Sunday afternoons, at which some of the 
prominent organists of the country will 
be heard, assisted by local singers, while 
the Municipal Orchestra under John 
Lund will give concerts in the Broad- 


Performances 


way Auditorium Sunday evenings. Mr. 
Lund has been rehearsing for some 


months a body of sixty-five local musi- 


cians, including some of the best instru- 
mentalists in the city; the playing of 
these men is said to be particularly fine 
and they are devoted heart and soul to 
their director. It is said that this or- 
ganization will be heard in public through 
the season and that perhaps it may mean 
a permanent orchestra. 

Mrs. Smith’s Course 


Mrs. Mai Davis Smith has announced 


her annual series of six concerts to be. 


given in Elmwood Music Hall: Ignace 
Paderewski, in recital, Oct. 17; Nov. 30, 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, with May 
Peterson, soprano, soloist; Jan. 23, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. 
Karl Muck; Feb. 13, Mme. Emmy Des- 
tinn, soprano, and Rudolph Ganz, the 
Swiss pianist; March 6, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, with Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
soloist; March 20, Harold Bauer, pianist, 
and Pablo Casals, ’cellist. The advance 
subscription sale has been the largest 
Mrs. Smith has had since she inaugu- 
rated her series eight years ago. In ad- 
dition to these concerts Mrs. Smith will 
present at the Teck Theater for four 
performances the Boston National Opera 
Company, Oct. 30-31 and Nov. 1. She 
will later present Fritz Kreisler and 
John McCormack in -recitals. 

The work planned by the Chromatic 





Directing Heads of the Buffalo May Festival and Other Energetic Musical Workers: 


One of Buffalo’s Leading Singers. 
No. 3—Three Musicians Who Work for the Uplift of Music in Buffalo: 
No. 4—Four Prominent Buffalo Musicians: 


Choate and Mrs. Hillman. 


No. 1—Charles McCreary, Baritone, 


No. 2—Agnes Preston-Storck, Soprano, an Accomplished Concert Singer of Buffalo. 


From Left to Right, 
Left to Right, Andrew Webster, Director of 


Mrs. Prentiss, Mrs. 


the Philharmonic Society; Clara M. Diehl, Official Accompanist, Philharmonic Society; Franz Wister, Violinist; R. 


Leon Trick, Pianist. 


No. 5—Three Young Buffalo Musicians Who Have Made Good: 


Sutherland, Pianist; Warren Case, Pianist; Edith Jupp, Coloratura Soprano 


Club for the coming season is of consid- 
erable importance and of greater scope 
than heretofore. Mrs. Margaret Adsit 
Barrell has been re-elected president. Six 
artist concerts are announced by the 
Chromatic Club, three to be given in the 
evening at the Twentieth Century Club 
and three in the afternoon at the Orpheus 
Clubhouse. For the evening series the 
following artists have been engaged: De- 
cember, Jacques Thibaud; January, the 
Flonzaley Quartet; March, Marcella 
Craft. The afternoon series will present 
Cecil Fanning, George Copeland and 
David and Clara Mannes. The semi- 
monthly program of the club will be 
given by local talent, among whom pian- 
ists will be a particular feature. The fol- 
lowing pianists are scheduled: Elizabeth 
Olmstead, Clara Schlenker, Mrs. Hill- 
man, Mildred Windsor, Julia Fields, Syl- 
via Spencer, Warren Case and Leon 
Trick. The only singer announced to 
date is Mrs. H. H. Griffin. The Chro- 
matic Club orchestra will be heard at 
several of the informal afternoons, also 
a violin trio and a piano trio. 


Free Concerts in School 


The music extension work in th 
schools and at the Settlement Houses will 
be carried on by the Chromatic Club this 
vear on broader and more comprehensive 
lines. The rates for lessons are low and 
in some cases the teaching is given gratis. 
The ensemble classes will have an oppor- 
tunity to play in public during the sea- 
son, and in addition free concerts will be 
given in several of the school auditoriums 
throughout the winter by some of the 
best local talent. 

Harriet Buck, chairman of the music 
committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club, announces an attractive series of 
three concerts, to be given in the Club 
hall during the season. The first con- 


cert will be given in November by Povla 
Frisch, the Danish soprano, and Jean 
Verd, pianist, this being their second ap- 
pearance with the club. The second con- 
cert will be given in January by Arthur 
Shattuck, pianist, and Wilfred Glenn, 
baritone, while the third to be given in 
March, will present Eddy Brown. 

The Guido Chorus, under Seth Clark, 
will give three concerts, the first in De- 
cember with Wilfred Glenn as soloist; the 
second in January, with three local mu- 
sicians, Mrs. Preston-Storck, soprano, 
Charles McCreary, bass, and Sydney 
Wertheimer, tenor. The last concert will 
present Evan Williams, who on this oc- 
casion will sing his third engagement 
with the Guidos, which engagement was 
made in response to popular request. 


Clef Chorus Popular 


Alfred Jury, music director of the Clef 
Club, announces two concerts for the sea- 
son. This chorus is popular because of 
its excellent work and it is one of two 
mixed choruses which reflect credit on 
the city. The soloist engaged for the 
first concert, to be given in January, is 
Percy Hemus. The second concert will 
be given in April. 

The Orpheus Society, under John 
Lund, announces the following artists for 
its concerts: At the December concert, 
Gustave Lindquist, tenor, will be the as- 
sisting soloist; February, Merle Alcock, 
contralto, and for the third concert, Ar- 
thur Middleton, baritone. 

The Harugari-Frohsinn Chorus, Otto 
Wick, conductor, announces three con- 
certs. The plans are not completed. Di- 
rector Wick, in addition to his work in 
Buffalo, goes once a week to Erie, Pa., 
to drill the Minnerchor and to Elmira, 
N. Y., to conduct the Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

The Sdangerbund 


Chorus, under Dr. 


From Left to Right, Alice 


Carl Winning, will give two concerts. Dr. 
Winning is one of the choral directors in 
Buffalo who encourages local talent. 

The Rubinstein Club, of women’s 
voices, directed by Mary M. Howard, will 
give its customary monthly recitals dur- 
ing the season at which local soloists will 
be heard, and will also give at least one 
evening concert. Mrs. Gilbert Browne 
Rathfon, who founded the Buffalo Rubin- 
stein Club, has founded one at Niagara 
Falls, which is in a flourishing condition. 
Two concerts will be given by this young- 
er Rubinstein Club during the season. 

There are several choral organizations 
in Buffalo and several municipal societies 
whose plans will not be taken up until 
much later. The Liederkranz Society 
will be heard at least once during the sea- 
son and the Ionian Club, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. N. M. Gould, will give 
various entertainments. 

It is hoped that the Bach music, which 
has been a feature of Christmas week, at 
the Twentieth Century Club, will again 
be heard and plans are being made with 
that end in view. 

FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 


Charleston High School Chorus Is 
Organized 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 7.—The 


Charleston High School Chorus has been 
organized for this year with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Julian Patterson; 
vice-president, Jessie Heizer; secretary 
and treasurer, Virginia Reddington; 
business manager, Idon Wells; public- 
ity agent, Jessie Reber; librarian, Bur- 
ton Morley; assistant librarian, Idon E. 
Wells. 

The chorus is being trained by J. 
Henry Francis for the annual concert 
which probably will be given about the 
last week in November. 








Miss MABEL STROCK 


Soprano 
Concert Artist : ; 
Soloist First Church Christ Scientist 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address: 368 Norwood Ave. BUFFALO,N. Y. 





Mrs. Gilbert Browne RATHFON 


Teacher of Singing 


Director Rubinstein Club, Niagara Falls 
Vice-president New York branch National 
Music Clubs 


174 Lexington Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 





JOHN LUND 


Director 
Buffalo Orpheus Society, Buffalo Orchestral 
Society and Buffalo Municipal Orchestra 


273 Richmond Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 








STUDIOS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


84 Lancaster Avenue 


Mrs. N. M. Gould, piano. 
Andreas Cornelissen, ensemble. 
Christopher Hayes, vocal. 
Meyer Balsom, violin. 


SETH CLARK 


Or gan— Voice 
Director Guido Chorus 


371 Delaware Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MADAME 


FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 199 Allen Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 











WILLIAM J. GOMPH 


Organ—Piano 
Organist and Choirmaster Lafayette Presbyterian 


Church, Organist and Choirmaster Temple 
Beth Zion 


568 Auburn Avenue BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ALFRED JURY 


Voice 
Conductor Clef Club Chorus; Choir Master 
Plymouth Avenue Church 


1371 Main Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








OTTO WICK 
Composer; Orchestra Conductor 
Conduetor Harugari Frohsinn Society, Buffalo 


Conductor Elmira Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Erie (Pa.) Mannerchor 


164 North Pear! Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ANGELO M. READ 


Composer and Teacher of Piano 
Specializing this season in the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Studio: 255 Norwood Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ANDREW T. WEBSTER 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Conductor Buffalo Philharmonic Society 


128 Pearl Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








LOUIS BANGERT 


Teacher of Singing 


254 Highland Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Successful Concert 





and Grand Opera Tenor 


LUCA BOTTA 


Metropolitan Opera House 


TENOR 
Concert Tour from May-Nov., 1916 





May - - - - - 
June - - - - - 


September 
October - 
October - 
October 
October - - - - 
November - - - . 


(Oratorio) 
(Concert) 





August - - - - . 
(Cavalleria and Pagliacci) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Brooklyn, N. Y. 

- - Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Stadium, New York 
- Carnegie Hall, New York 
- Carnegie Hall, New York 
FEolian Hall, New York 

New Haven, Conn. 
Scranton, Pa. 








Available for concerts, oratorios and 
musicales during season 1916-17 


NOW BOOKING 


For Information address: 


Lyric Enterprise Bureau, 1328 Broadway, N. Y. 











Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


for 5 years 
PRIMA DONNA | | 
The Chicago Symphony, at Chicago 


Royal Opera MUNICH The Chicago Symphony, at Cleveland 
P . ‘i The N. Y. Philharmonic 
During but two years in America The Philadelphia Symphony 
The St. Louis Symphony, at St. Louis 
Miss Craft The San Francisco Symphony 


P : The Los Angeles Symphony (twice) 
has developed into a Prima Donna The Denver Philharmonic 





RRIVED two years ago in 

this country in time to sub- 
stitute for Mme. Emma Eames 
at the 1914 Maine Festival. 


Since then she has sung with 
these great orchestras: 


of the The Minneapolis Symphony, at Cedar 
American Concert Stage 


Rapids 


and this season will sing 


with: 

The Cincinnati Symphony, at Day- 
ton, O 

The Minneapolis Symphony, at Min- 
neapolis 

The Minneapolis Symphony, at St. 
Paul 

The Minneapolis Symphony, at San 
Francisco 

The Minneapolis Symphony, at Los 
Angeles 


Miss Craft created the princi- 
pal role in Horatio Parker's 


“FATRYLAND” at Los Angeles. 


Miss Craft has sung before 
most of the leading Musical 
Clubs and has many re-engage- 
ments. 


She opened her new season at 
the Worcester Festival last week 





( SCé red huge SUCCESS ). 


CHICKERING PIANO used exclusively by Miss Craft 


























Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 














From Montreal to New Orleans 


LEO 
URNS TEIN 


Commences his fall tour Sunday, Oct. Ist, at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, continuing via Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Louis and intermediate 
Houston, Texas and New Orleans. 


points to 


At Montreal and Chicago, Mr. Ornstein has been 
engaged for the third time since March 1, 1916. 


Although very well booked, dates are still avail- 
able. Particulars from his undersigned manager. 


Mr. Ornstein uses the Knabe Piano 








Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DULUTH NOW HAS GREAT HALL FOR ITS ARTIST CONCERTS 








New Armory Seating 3000 Pro- 
vides Home for Unusual Recital 
Course—Preparing for National 
Festival of 1000 Norwegian 
Singers—Numerous Orchestras 
Formed by Students — Music 
Teachers Organize and Aim to 
Secure Adoption of Credit Sys- 
tem in Public Schools— New 
Women’s Chorus Begins Work 


DULUTH, MINN., Oct. 12.—The open- 
ing of the season 1916-1917 marks a new 
epoch in the musical development of the 
city. In a single season Duluth will 
hear the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Geraldine Farrar, Teresa Carreno, 
Emmy Destinn, Albert Spalding, Rudolf 
Ganz, Fritz Kreisler, John McCormack, 
Alma Gluck and many others. The en- 
gagement of this unusual number of 
artists has brought about the erection 
of the new Armory, with a seating ca- 
pacity of more than 3000. Duluth has 
for years been waiting for such a 
“golden age.” The Matinee Musical, of 
which Mrs. James N. McKindley is presi- 
dent, is the pioneer in the field and the 
dominating influence in the deve!opment 
of musical taste in this city. The club 
opened its season 1916-1917 with the an 
nual garden party at the residence of 
Mrs. Charles A. Duncan. The officers 
of the Matinee Musicale are: 


President, Mrs. J. N. MeKindley ; first vice 
president, Mrs. Ek. D. Edson; second vice 
president, Ruth Rogers; third vice-president, 
Carlotta Simonds; treasurer, Bernice Crow- 
ley; recording secretary, Mrs. J. C. Currie; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Archibald L. 
McDonald; librarian, Gertrude Logan; federa- 
tion secretary, Mrs. Ernest Lachmund ; chair 


man educational and extension committee, 
Mrs. E. W. Matter; chairman printing com 
mittee, Mrs. Frank W. Spicer; chairman hos 
pitality committee, Mrs. D. C. Rood; chair- 
man auditing committee, Mrs. A. B. Siewert ; 
musical director, Isabel Pearson Fuller: di- 
rectors for two years, Mrs. O. J. Larson, Mrs. 


George Richards and Mrs. Wayne E. Richard- 
son, and directors for one year, Mrs. F. G 
Bradbury, Mrs. Arthur N. Collins and Mrs 
W. D. McGill. 

Club’s Own Programs 


Isabel Pearson Fuller and her asso- 
ciates, Mrs. L. F. Duxbury and Frances 
Berg, have planned a year of interesting 
features, including Federation day, with 
the president of the National Federation 
present to give an address; a Christmas 
cantata, a Duluth composer’s day; a day 
devoted to public school music and a 
spring cantata. 

Louis Graveure will appear here Nov. 
20; Frances Ingram, Jan. 23; Ethel 
Leginska, March 2, and, as a finale, the 
engagement of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch, di- 
rector, and Efrem Zimbalist as soloist. 





Duluth’s Resources Enitomized 





Matinée Musical Club, with Women’s 
Chorus. 

Normanna Chorus. 

Svea Glee Club. 

Duluth Choral Society. 


Numerous Orchestras in Public 
Schools. 

Duluth Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

$10,000 Artist Series. 

‘‘Popular’’ Musical Course. 











Women’s chorus work has played an 
important part in the musical growth of 
the club, and this season a choral or- 
ganization will be formed, with Faith 
Helen Rogers, director, and Elizabeth 
Morton Dworshak, accompanist. It is the 
plan to give Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s can- 
tata, “The Chambered Nautilus,” in De- 
cember, and in the early spring Bemberg’ s 
“Death of Joan d’Arc.” The study class 
will be under the direction of Mary 
Syer Bradshaw and Mrs. K. A. Oster- 
gren is chairman of the piano teachers’ 
round table. 

The series of artist concerts has the 
Support of many leading educational in- 
stitutions in the city. The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company will give four 
performances early in January at the 
Lyceum Theater. 

Fred G. Bradbury’s popular musical 
course opens Oct. 13 at the First Meth- 




































































Important Personalities Largely Responsible for Musical Prosperity Now to Reach Duluth and the New Auditorium Which 
the Situation Demanded. No. 1—The New Armory in Duluth, Where the All-Star Musical Series Will Be Held; It 


Seats 3000. 


Matinée Musical Club, Duluth. 


odist Church with Alma Gluck. Teresa 
Carreno and Reinald Werrenrath ap- 
pear, Nov. 13, and Charles W. Cadman 
with the Indian Princess’ Tsianina, 
mezzo-soprano, Dec. 8. 

The Normanna Chorus and the Svea 
Glee Club are the two leading male sing- 
ing societies, with Jens Flaaten and 
Charles Helmer, directors. These so- 
cieties have done a great deal to ele- 
vate the standard of music, especially 
among the Scandinavians. Through the 
influence of these societies the Norwe- 
gian Singing Association of America, 
one of the largest of the country, is com- 
ing to Duluth to hold its next festival 
in 1918. Already a guarantee fund is 
being raised to entertain these societies, 
and not less than a thousand singers will 
participate in the grand chorus. The 
society numbers 2,500. Jens Flaaten, 
Gustave Flaaten, Mr. Samuelson and 
Senator Paterson comprise the commit 
tee in charge. 

The Duluth Choral Society, with R. 
Buchanan Morton, director, will present 
Handel’s “Messiah” at Christmas on a 
much larger scale than last season. It is 
expected to have a chorus of over two 
hundred voices. 


Violin Lessons in School 


The importance of music in the Du- 
luth public schools is being realized more 
and more as a civic necessity. Steady 
and continuous insistence on the part of 
Mrs. Ann Dixon, supervisor of music in 
the high schools, and her assistants, 
Cora Schulze, Ada Ruth Johnston and 
E. L. Hodson, will in time, it is to be be- 
lieved, place the study of music in the 
curriculum of our public school system. 
Many new glee clubs and school orches- 
tras are being formed. A great feature 
this year has been the further organiza- 
tion of grade orchestras. An experiment 
in the way of after school violin classes 
was started in the spring. 


No. 2—Mrs. George S. Richards, 


Duluth. 


No. 5—Fred G. Bradbury, Who Is Bringing a 


Local music teachers have organized 
into the Duluth Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The purpose will be to work 


along the lines with the Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, although  inde- 
pendent of it, with special reference to 
giving music credits in the high school. 


No. 4—Mrs. 


A part of the proposed program will be 


“Popular Musical Course” 


Post-President Matinée Musicale and State Vice-President of National 
Federation Musical Clubs, Who Is Presenting the $10,000 All-Star Musical Course in the New Armory, Duluth. No. 


3—Isabel Pearson Fuller Musical Director Matinée Musical, James N. McKindley, President 


to Duluth 


a series of lectures on music topics from 


musicians. R. B. 
president; 


visiting 
elected 
vice-president; 
and Fred G. Bradbury, 


Carlotta 
Frances Berg, 
treasurer. 

B.S. RICHARDS. 


Morton was 
Simonds, 


secretary, 














and a Means for 
Musical Efficiency 


Class Lessons begin on Oct. 2d. 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, M. Mus., 
Studio: No. 1 West 48th St., 


A Course in the Study and 
Practise of Improvisation 


A Preparation for Worthy Composition 
Obtaining Greater 


A Practical Musical Training Based upon 
One-Third Knowledge and Two-Thirds 
Practise 


Send for Prospectus ‘‘A”’ 


F.A.G.O. 
New York 














© Mishkin 





(Formerly Boston Opera Co.), 
Opera (Covent Garden), 
Met., Managing and 


u. oO 
London. 


Prodi icing Co., 116 W. 


Oe FREEMAN 


Prima Donna Soprano 


CLEVELAND GRAND OPERA CO. 


—Beecham Quinlan and Royal 
For Concerts apply to Exclusive 
39th St., New York. 














SEASON A for Terms and Dates to Margulies 





? MARCULIES TRIO 


13th N. Y. Evening Post: ‘‘ The Leading Trio Organization in America’’ 
1 Trio, 58 West 57th St., New York Cit 





Leopold Lichtenber 
Alwin Schroeder,’ 






Adele Margulies, Planist 
, Violinist 
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H. R. Humphries 





Teacher of 


Voice Production 


and the 


Art of Singing 


Artists coached in the tradi- 
tional rendition of 
Oratorios 


For appointment, address 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

















FREDERICK 


GUNTHER 


BASS — BARITONE 


Available for 


CONCERT .°. ORATORIO 
RECITALS 
Address 86 MADISO NAVENUE 


HOTEL SEVILLE NEW YORK CITY 
Instruction in the 


Art of Voice Development 


(Mondays and Thursdays) 
Studio: 115 East 34th Street 


AY CORK 


Soprano 


Management: 


East—K. M. White, Colonial Bldg.. BOSTON 
West—Frank M. Morgan, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 




















VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


EUROPEAN PRESS TRIBUTES 
TO THE ART OF 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST 


The playing of Edwin Hughes is characterized by fiery 
temperament, iron power and a technic of exceptionally high 
development. "Munich Zeitung, Dec. 17, 1915. 

If one names the foremost artists among piano players, 
Edwin Hughes must be given a place in the very first rank. 
—Das kleine Journal, Munich, No. 3, 1913. 

A technic of rare clarity and brilliance, coupled with a 
ripe conception, give his playing great artistic effectiveness. 
I can scarcely remember a better pianistic achievement dur- 
ing the whole season.—Frdnkischer Kurier, Nuremberg, 
April 10, 1913. 

Hughes gave the audience an exalted pleasuref with his distinguished conception and technicaily 
— interpretation of the magnificent Emperur Concerto of Beethoven.—Nuremberg Zeitung, 
an. 11, 1916. 

- Liszt’ s E flat Concerto was played by Hughes with a perfectly astonishing display of virtuosity. 
—Nuremberg Stadtzeitung, Mar. 17, 1915 

The possessor of a dazzling technic. __Fyriinkischer Kurier, Nuremberg, Mar. 18, 1915. 

P a oo the impression of a most distinguished artist.—¥Frdnkische Tagespost, Nuremberg, 

pri 13 

A cultured musician and the possessor of a remarkable technical ability.—Berlin Reichsan- 
zeiger, Feb. 22, 1916. 

A climax in the performance was reached with the performance of the Schumann Concerto by 
Hughes. His playing was characterized by splendid technic, a beautiful touch and a fine working 
together with the orchestra.—Leipsic Tagblatt, Jan. 19, 1916. 

Harned a fine success with the St. Saéns Concerto, given with elegance, clarity and technical 
fluency.—-Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Feb. 10, 1913. 

A egy with a cs gift of inter pretation and a fine, flowing technic.—VFrankfort 


"AMERICAN TOUR 1916-17 


Address: STEINWAY HALL, 109 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 

















MARIE RAPPOLD says OF TWO ROSES: 
Two Roses is a delightful song. I sing it at all my concerts with great success. 
It is beautiful. 
JEANNE JOMELLI says or MINUET LA PHYLLIS: 
Minuet La Phyllis is one'of my most successful songs. I have 
used it with tremendous success and shall continue singing it at 
all my concerts. 


“OILBERTE 
SONGS 


FLORENCE MACBETH says OF MOONLIGHT—STARLIGHT: 
Moonlight—Starlight, your brilliant waltz song, is one of the most successful 
songs I sing. I shall use it in all my programs for the coming season of 1916-17. 
CHRISTINE MILLER says or AH LOVE! BUT A DAY: 
Ah Love! But a Day is a splendid dramatic song and I have been singing it with 


great success, as you can see by the programs that have been sent you at various times. 
m=e>GILBERTE SONGS ~ ARE SOLD | EVERYWHERE <om 




















JACQUES L.GOTTLIEB 


Conductor NEIGHBORHOOD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Director East Side House Settlement Music School 


Orchestral Training School 


‘‘Many of the young men and women who have had their orchestra train 
ing under Mr. Gottlieb’s baton, during the past thirteen years, now hold 
important positions in Hotel, Theatre and Concert Orchestras throughout 
the country.’’—Musical Courier, March 30, 1916. 

CONCERT PROGRAMMES ARRANGED 
Vocal and Instrumental Artists Supplied 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio, 1339 Union St. 
815 Carnegie Hall, N. Y 


Teacher of Violin 
Ensemble, Theory Music 




















VIVIAN 


OSNELL 





ORATORIO 
CONCERT BASS-BARITONE 
R ECI TA L Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Season 1916-17 














GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS WENDEL 


TEACHER OF SINCINC 


(By appointment only) 


STUDIO: 303 WEST 102nqd STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: RIVERSIDE 6597 























MARCEL CHARLIER 


Conductor of French Opera ‘with Chicago Grand Opera Company, for the past 
six years (re-engaged for season 1916-1917), has opened Chicago Studio for Vocal 
Instruction and Coaching, 612, Fine Arts Building, Personal Address, Congress 


Hotel, Chicago. 
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Reengaged for 
Third Consecutive Season 
as Soloist with the 


Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


1916-1917 








An artiste who will 
bring distinction to 
your Recital Course 


Laeta Hartley, who recently played with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cam- 
bridge, played the Tchaikovsky’s B flat 
Minor Piano Concerto with much fervor, 
without ever forcing the tone and in the 
softer passages there was a melting tender- 
ness which never descended to sentimental- 
ity—New York Evening Post. 


Miss Hartley played with entire mastery, 
rhythmic swing and daintiness, contrasting 
in her performance. Storms of fully de- 
served applause swept the hall. She is a 
most admirable artist and was repeatedly 
applauded.—The Musical Courier. 


Out of all the programme stands promi- 
nently the piano playing by a soloist, Laeta 
Hartley, who brought the house to her feet 
at her fine interpretation and exposition of 
Saint-Saen’s second concerto. She received 
five recalls—New York Sun. 


RECITALS NOW BOOKING 


FOR TERMS APPLY 
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Dallas Musicians Unite to Form a Symphony Orchestra 











Organization of Forty Players to 
Give Six Concerts — Expect 
City Band to Continue Mu- 
nicipal Concerts in Winter 


—Four Recital Courses Will 
Bring Stars of Musical World 
to Texas Community — Six 
Choral Bodies Active—Grand 
Opera Series in Winter 


ALLAS, TEX., Oct. 10.—That Dallas 

is entering upon a year of unusual 
musical activity is evidenced by the large 
number of patrons for concert courses 
this season. 

Last year the season opened with only 
two concert courses in view and three 
opera performances. This year the city 
has four concert courses, a grand opera 
series and a possible course of public 
concerts by the Municipal Band. An 
estimate made of moneys spent for mu- 
sic, musical merchandise and furtherance 
of musical enterprises, not including 
tuition, aggregates $150,000 for the past 
twelve months. 

Realizing that Dallas was behind other 
cities of its size in orchestral work a 
small band of musicians recently organ- 
ized the Dallas Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Mamie Folsom Wynne, president; 


Harold Kellogg, secretary; Harriet Ba- 
con MacDonald, treasurer; Walter J. 
I'ried, director. The other members are 
D. L. Ormesher, J. A. Jahn, Earle D. 
Behrends and Kirk Towns. Six concerts 
will be given this winter. The member- 
ship will be composed of union musicians 
numbering forty. 


City Appropriation for Music 


During the past summer the city of 
Dallas provided an appropriation for the 
employment of a band to give summer 
concerts in the city parks. W. T. Cox 
conducted. It is now proposed to con- 
tinue the municipal concerts through the 
winter. 

Dallas supports six secular choral or- 
ganizations, of which two are composed 
of women, two of men, two mixed; three 
orchestras and a brass band. At the 
present six local managers are offering 
concert courses. Several clubs will pre- 
sent artists at their open meetings. 

Oldest among the clubs is the Schubert 
Choral Club, organized in 1899 with 
twenty-five members by Mrs. Edwin S. 
Jackson who is still president and direc- 
tor. The organization has brought many 
artists of renown here and has also aided 
American music by recognizing Texas 
composers, placing on special programs 
compositions by Mr. Marsh of Fort 
Worth, Anna Craig Bates of Dallas, and 
Julius A. Jahn of Dallas. The club will 
present in concert this season Giovanni 
Martinelli, Oct. 16; Julia Culp and David 
Hochstein, Feb. 26; Ernest Schelling and 
May Peterson, March 19. The new offi- 
cers are: 

Julius A. Jahn, musical director; Mrs. E. 
H. Pollard, president; Mrs. Edward Pittman, 
first vice-president; Mrs. R. T. Skiles, third 
vice-president; Mrs. R. M. Carr, recording 
secretary; Grace Anderson, corresponding 
secretary ; Mrs. J. H. Cavender, Jr., financial 
secretary; Mrs. Henry Collins, treasurer; 
Mrs. F. H. Austin, librarian; Affey Smith, 
assistant librarian; Mrs. J. Wolfenstein, 
press correspondent; Mrs. J. H. Fuller, parli- 
amentarian. 


One of the veteran concert managers, 
Mrs. Jules D. Roberts, who has been out 
of the field for several seasons, offers a 
course of five concerts at the Adolphus 
Hotel Palm Garden. She will present 
Margaret Matzenauer, Nov. 2; Josef 
Hofmann, Dec. 5; Tilly Koenen, Jan. 4; 
Lada, March 5. 

Oldest among the male choral organi 
zations is the Frohsinn Singing Society, 
organized in 1873, which has taken part 
in twenty State Sangerfests. The first 
president, George Spiegel, who aided the 
organization of the society, is the only 
remaining original member. The society 
has an active membership of fifty. A 
concert artist will be presented this year, 
but definite plans are not completed. The 
officers are: 

Curt Beck, director; Charles Fretz, presi- 
dent; H. Hagedorn, vice-president; John 
Hess, secretary, and W. Schliepaeke, treas- 
urer. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald and Theresa 
G. Mason offer the following course this 
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Glimpses of Interesting Personages in Dallas Music: 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, a Prominent Local Manager. 
and Vice-President Dallas Music Teachers’ Association. 
5—David L. Ormesher, Director Dallas Male Chorus. 


Mozart Orchestra 


season: John McCormack, Dec. 8; Al- 
bert Spalding and Rudolph Ganz, Jan. 
16, and Emmy Destinn, Feb. 20. 


Concerts in Nearby Cities 


The Mozart Choral Club, a young bul 
exceedingly active body, will give sev- 
eral concerts in surrounding cities, in ad- 
dition to the regular concert work. On 
Oct. 26 the club will present Pasquale 
Amato; Nov. 14, Eddy Brown; Jan. 23, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens; 
and Feb. 8, Alma Gluck. 

The officers for this year are as fol- 
lows: 


Earle D. Behrends, president and director ; 
Josephine Wolf, vice-president; Earle G. 
Henry, recording secretary; Leslie Swann, 
corresponding secretary: Daisy T. Behrends, 
financial secretary; Waller C. Hornaday, 
treasurer; David F. Parker, press correspond 
ent; Birdie Batchelor, librarian; Glenn Ad- 
dington, librarian; Cora E. Behrends, busi- 
ness manager; Lauretta Peterman, accom 
panist; executive committee, Elsie Corpening, 
Mattie Wade Gamble, J. Ollie Humphreys, 
and E. C. Blesi. 


Pla rire 








Prominent among the clubs is the 
Wednesday Morning Choral Club, with 
five departments, choral, social service, 
study section, library and club extension. 
The club has not entered the promotion 
field, but gives occasional benefit recitals. 

The officers are: 

Mamie Folsom Wynne, director; Mrs. L. 4 
Hastings, president; Mrs. R. H. McDill, first 
vice-president; Dr. G. F. Laughlin, second 
vice-president; Mrs. L. E. Sparrow, recording 
secretary; Mrs. S. W. Nichols, financial sec- 
retary ; Caroline Gambrell, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. J. L. Ardis, treasurer; Grace 
Mansfield, librarian; Mrs. B. F. Mantooth, as- 
sistant librarian; Mrs. Julian M. Wells, his- 
torian; Mrs. H. A. Rose, press correspondent ; 
Erel Jones, accompanist. 


The Dallas Male Chorus organized 
something a year ago with a membership 
of thirty, now with an enrollment of 
seventy voices, plans for this winter two 
concerts in the city and two out of town. 

The officers are: 


David L. Ormesher, director; J. L. Parch- 
man, president; E. P. McConnell, secretary ; 


No. 1—The Behrends Club on a Recent Fishing Expedition. 
No. 3—Julius Albert Jahn, Director Schubert Choral Club 
No. 4—Curt Beck, Director Frohsinn Singing Society. No. 

No. 6—Earle D. Behrends, Director Mozart Choral Club and 





No. 2— 


T. L. Zimmerman, treasurer; A. W. Emerson, 
librarian; A. V. Young, pianist. 

The Music Study Club started its work 
some three years ago. Each year an 
open meeting is held, at which time an 
artist of reputation is presented. The 
following officers have been elected for 
the ensuing year: 

Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship, president ; Mrs. 
Stephen J. Hay, vice-president ; Mrs. Charles 
S. Purnell, secretary; Mrs. C. C. Wright, 
treasurer; Mrs. Eugene Bullock, parliamen- 
tarian; Mrs. W. G. Achenbach, librarian; pro- 
gram committee, Mrs. J. B. Rucker, Bessie 
Brown, Agnes Ward Gannon. 

Dallas is now supporting approxi- 
mately 250 music teachers. The music 
schools are well patronized and hearty 
support is given by the merchants and 
civic organizations. With the music de- 
partment of the several universities now 
well organized, including the great 
Southern Methodist University and the 
University of Dallas, Dallas promises to 
surpass the record. 


EARL D. BEHRENDS. 





PLAN 10 REORGANIZE 
YORK ORATORIO CHOIR 


Society, Under Alfred A. Knoch, 
To Be Active Again— Concerts 
By Local Clubs 


York, Pa., Oct. 8.—Musical activities 
have been resumed in earnest in this 
city, and York music-lovers will have 
the opportunity to hear a number of 
brilliant concerts this season by local 


musicians. The members of the chorus 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the chorus of Young Women’s 
Christian Association have decided to 
give a joint concert during the month 
of February. Urban H. Hershey, the 
director of both choruses, is one of the 
leading singers of the city. 

The Y. M. C. A. chorus has given an 
annual spring concert for a number of 
years, while the Y. W. C. A. chorus has 
given but two concerts. It is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Hershey to increase the 





membership of the male chorus to forty 
voices, 

Plans are being considered for the re- 
organization of the York Oratorio So- 
ciety. However, this will not be done 
until the return home of A. B. Farquhar, 
the president of the society, who is now 
on a trip to Europe. The advisability 
of using the York Symphony Orchestra 
for the instrumental parts has been dis- 
cussed. The orchestra is under the di- 
rection of A. A. Knoch. No concert was 
given by the York Oratorio Society last 
spring. Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethle- 
hem, has directed the chorus for several 
seasons. 

A concert for the benefit of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of York will be given 
by the Schubert Choir in the large evan- 
gelistic tabernacle during the first week 
in December. The large chorus choir 
of several hundred voices will be di- 
rected by Urban H. Hershey, the con- 
ductor of the Schubert choir. A number 
of New York artists will appear with 
the choir as the soloists of the occasion. 


Philharmonic Trio 


The Philharmonic Trio is planning for 
an active season and has already se- 
cured a number of engagements for con- 


cert work in this city and out of town. 
The Trio will be under a manager this 
season and as an added attraction will 
engage a soloist. The Trio members in- 
clude A. A. Knoch, violin; Allen S. Bond, 
‘cello, and Walter L. Rohrbaugh, pianist. 

The Phi Alpha Chorus, composed of 
about twenty members of the Phi Alpha 
Fraternity and belonging to the High 
School Alumni, is preparing for a fall 
and winter concert tour under the di- 
rection of Prof. Lambert S. Greenewalt. 
The Phi Alpha Quartet includes A. 
Earle Kauffman, William S. Saylor, J. 
Ivan Spangler, and Millard Rockney, 
with C. Momer Meredith, accompanist. 

A male chorus of 1000 voices is now 
being organized in this city to partici- 
pate in the 400th anniversary of the 
Lutheran Reformation in this city in 
1917. Urban H. Hershey is the director 
of the chorus. Many prominent vocalists 
of the city will be enrolled in its mem- 
bership. 

The Matinee Musical Club, composed 
of about a dozen young women active in 
York musical circles, has arranged a 
course of study for the coming season. 
Meetings of the club are held semi- 
monthly. 

GEORGE A. QUICKEL. 
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PITTSBURG, KANSAS, A 
NEW MUSIC CENTER 


Community Singing Successful in 
This Coal Mining Town— 
Festival Planned 


PirtspurG, KAN., Oct. 8.—Kansas has 
a new music center. At Pittsburg, the 
chief city of a populous coal mining dis- 
trict, “The Messiah” is to be given its 
third annual performance next April. 
McCray’s Band, a municipally-supported 
organization, only two years old, is 
bringing a successful season to a close. 

Fourteen years ago Pittsburg was only 
a mining town. There was conceived the 
idea of establishing in Pittsburg a State 
manual training normal school, and a 
music department was later organized. 
Three years ago Walter McCray, a mu- 
sic supervisor and band conductor well 
known throughout the State, was made 


director of the department. 

Last April a chorus of nearly 400 
voices sang “The Messiah” for two 
nights to audiences of about 2000 per- 
sons. A like audience heard the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra three nights 
later. The municipal band, now thirty 
strong, has played an open-air concert 
once a week for two summers before au- 
diences of usually more than 5000 per- 
sons. The organization of this band was 
the first step in community music for 
Pittsburg. Mr. McCray this summer in- 
troduced a community song at each con- 
cert. At first the audience was self-con- 
scious and real perseverance was re- 
quired on the part of the conductor to 
continue to put the number on the pro- 
gram. But the community voice grad- 
ually became flexible. 

Before the opening of the concert sea- 
son comes the Normal’s spring festival, 
of which “The Messiah” is the principal 
event. It will take place the first week 
in April this year. Mr. McCray has 
set the mark this time at 500 voices. And 
the community for which “The Messiah” 
is the biggest phase of its common in- 
terest in music embraces all southeastern 
Kansas. 

Mr. McCray plans to organize three or 
four such auxiliary choruses this year. 
Fredonia, a town 100 miles from Pitts- 
burg, will furnish one. It is in this 
way that the most densely populated 
quarter of Kansas is being welded to- 
gether musically. The audiences, as well 
as the singers, gather from an extensive 
district. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will appear in 
concert as one feature of the spring fes- 
tival. The “Messiah” soloists, together 
with the Normal’s glee clubs and the 
orchestra, always give a concert on the 
afternoon between the performances of 
“The Messiah.” Arrangements for the 
soloists next spring have not been com- 
pleted. ; 

Community music, both in a big way 
and in a less spectacular, is Mr. Mc- 
Cray’s hobby. The artists in his de- 
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Music Bureau 
Bendix Symphony Orchestra 


Max Bendix, Conductor 


Available for Concerts, Oratorios and 
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= Festivals. We supply Soloists (instru- 

= mental and vocal) for all occasions. 

= Small Orchestras can be engaged for 

= private homes, clubs and amateur soci- 

= eties. 

= Pramatic Soprano, now’ booking for 

= season 1916-17. 

= Miss Androva’s appearance at the 
civic concerts, Madison Square Gar- 


den, proved a sensational artistic tri- 
umph. 
‘idonie Spero 
Lyric Soprano 
Recitals, Concerts and Opera 
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Library Department 
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Our Orchestrations 
America and abroad. 


= We do transposing, extracting from 


scores, copying, autographing and re- 
vise song and piano manuscripts. 

The name Bendix inspires confidence 
in all musical matters. Appointments 


made by phone. 


Address, Bendix Music Bureau 
Suites 401-402-403 

701 Seventh Ave., New York 
Phone 6462 Eryznt 


Ue ee 


Soul FULTON 
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partment all emphasize it in their 
courses. He offers a course for super- 
visors of public school music, in which 
he impresses upon the future teachers 
the importance of this new movement 
that promises so much for America. 

The music department has become one 
of the major features of the school, de- 
spite the fact that the name, The State 
Manual Training Normal School, does not 
Suggest music and the fine arts. There 
are two causes for.this. The school is 
situated in a virgin field and a rich one. 
It also has been so fortunate as to find 
just the right sort of people to carry 
on its work in music. 

Gertrude Concannon is director of the 
piano department and Margaret Leavitt 
is Miss Concannon’s assistant. A bit of 
community music work that Miss Con- 
cannon plans for this winter is a series 
of three concerts before a woman’s club. 

Edith Bideau was engaged as the 
teacher of voice following her appearance 
as soloist in “The Messiah” last spring. 
hd teacher of violin is Rhetta Hessel- 
erg, 





Introductory Recital at Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Sept. 25.—Mar- 
garet Preston, soprano, and Mr. Garden, 
pianist, gave their introductory recital 
last night in Converse College Audi- 
torium. Miss Preston made a decidedly 
good impression with her coloratura 
voice. Owing to an indisposition Mr. 
Garden was unable to complete his part 


SPALDING RECITAL 
FOR ST. AUGUSTINE 


Local Manager Groff to Import 
Noted Violinist—Several 
Clubs Active 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., Oct. 6.—This 
coming season bids fair to be one of un- 
usual interest in a musical way in our 
beautiful and quaint little city. 

The clubs, various musical organiza- 
tions and our local manager, the genial 
E. R. Groff of the Jefferson Theater, 
have been busy formulating their plans 
for the season. 

Mr. Groff will again present the Ameri- 
can violinist, Albert Spalding, and his 
accompanist, André Benoist, in a recital 
at the Jefferson. And if the writer is 
not mistaken, the gifted singer, Loretta 
Del Valle, will also appear in this recital, 
as last season. 

The city is quite musical, and anything 
worthy of patronage is, as a general rule, 
well supported. 

There is one local manager, E. R. 
Groff of the Jefferson Theater (as above 
stated), one men’s quartet, five music 
clubs—St. Cecelia, Crescendo, 
phonic, St. Joseph’s, Harmonic and 
Junior St. Cecilia—and at least a dozen 
music teachers, the Municipal band and 
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of the program. J. R. D. J. 
ps4 ° 

| Perey Grainger 

x 

Four Irish Dances 
‘ed (STANFORD) 


x| 1. March Jig “Maguire’s Kick ” 
x| 2. A Slow Dance 

x] 3. Ihe Leprechaun’s Dance 

x| 4. A Reel 
x| New edition: fingered and annotated 
z by Percy Grainger 


each, net $1.00 


“| A. Walter Kramer 
Songs 


x 

| A Christmas Carol........... .50 

x medium 

| Fora Dream’s Sake.......... .50 
high low 

| Of the Robin and the Master .. .50 

x high medium low 

| There Is a Garden in Her Face. 60 

x high medium low 

=| There Is a Garden in Her Face 

3 Part-Song for Ladies... . . 12 


x 


x 





J. FISCHER & BRO., New York 
x| 7,8, 10 and 11 BIBLE HOUSE (ASTOR PLACE and 8th STREET) 


Arthur Hinton 


A Summer Pilgrimage in the 
White Mountains 


Six Piano Compositions. . .net $1.25 


Country Dance (Violin and 
ee 


Endymion (Suite for Orchestra) 5.00 
I Dare Not, Part-Song S. A.T.B. .15 
Cherry Ripe “ . ,) 
Sleep " + ” 12 
The Message “ " . 32 


1.00 


James P. Dunn 
Songs 
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. 3% 
The Bitterness of Love ....... .60 |x 
high medium low t 
D3 4 
co, 60 |* 
high low 
A White Rose............. .60 
high low 
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the High School orchestra, besides two 
pe as orchestras at the Ponce de Leon 
and Alcazar hotels during the tourist 
season. J. HERMANN YODER. 





Choral Society to Give 


“Messiah” 


STEUBENVILLE, O., Oct. 6.—The new 
Choral Society will give Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” during the Picteiens holidays. 
The following officials were elected at 
the initial meeting of the oratorio so- 
city: President, Ray R. Ryder; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dave Morris; conductor, 
Thomas Jones Davies; accompanist, 
Mrs. J. R. Thorn. The society met for 
rehearsal at the Hamline Church lecture 
room on Oct. 3. 


Steubenville 





NEW SONGS 


SECULAR 
The War Wife........ Harvey B. Gaul 
i ey ere Harry B. Vibbard 


The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies. 
Dramatic Accompaniment by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis 
A Woman’s Last Word. .Rudolph Ganz 


Serene Night (Noche Serena) 
From Folk-Songs of Mexico. .Eleanor Hague 
Go Ask of the High Stars Gleam- 
ing (Preguntale a las Estrellas). From 
Folk-Songs of Mexico... ....Eleanor Hague 


Six Russian Scngs. 
Ce WENO indi okie ce oad es eke Price $1.00 
No. 1 My Lips Are Seal’d 
Bleichman 
2 My Field .. io+ 66s eee 
3 Don Juan’s Serenade 
Korganov 
4 Thou’rt Like the Dawn 
Vrangel 
5 A Hebrew Melody..Korganov 


6 The Little Bells....Steinberg 
Nora M’Shane......... F. Wilson Parish 
Song of the Soldiers. .F. Wilson Parish 
Moon of Love. .Vocal Waltz 

COPCRORBTPAIEE) vc ccc ccscnes Dwight Fiske 
i, re inna P. Risher 


The Swallows...........Alevander Hull 
Villanelle (Lullaby)..Mary de Montfitchet 


Sonny. In B flat and C...... H. E. 


Crimp 
Lightheart Lane.......... Percy Bowie 


A flat and C. 
Percy E. Fletcher 
God Ever Near 

(Duet for two equal voices) ...C. 
The Lord Is My Shepherd 

Sener. ahs ab bobo s 25.0.0 dBA Lewis M. Isaacs 
Suffer the Little Children 

Theo. Heinroth, Jr. 


Out of the Deep...J. Cristopher Marks 
God Is My Strong Salvation..F. Lang 


Secret of My Heart. 


Dickinson 


O Perfect Love......... ingelo M. Read 
The Soul at Heaven’s Gate..Reimann 
0 Ee Edw. F. Laubin 


The Virgin’s Lullaby..J. S. Matthews 
Give Ear, O Shepherd of Israel 

J. P. Ludebuehl 
My Faithful Shepherd 

Clifford Demarest 


PRICE, EACH, 60 CENTS 


The H. W. Gray Co. 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for 
NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 

















The Logical 
Companion Song to 


“I Hear You Calling Me” 





What Shall I Say? 








sve? GERALD GRAYLING, “3° JOHN McCORMACK 


A MELODY OF HAUNTING BEAUTY 


WHAT SHALL IS 


No.Ain Eb No.2 inF 
+ y-to $ - 
Oey | bye 


EDWARD TESCHEMACHER. 
Moderato, sempre espresstvo 





ove,when you come to me 
Slow 


-though my lips bedumb, 


PED. 







eyes will smile, 


Sung by Mr. John M¢ Cormack 


ev - en-tide, meandfold me 


———_———_ 


al-though my tears 


Ba, 
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CONCERTS PLANNED IN NASHVILLE 














j | GUARANTEED 


Business Men Organize Stock 
Company to Insure Artists 
Against Financial Loss — 
George Peabody College Plans 


Sunday Sacred Concerts — 


Ward-Belmont College, Cen- 
tennial Club and Auditorium 
to Continue Artist Courses 


ASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 8.—In 

looking at the prospects of Nash- 
ville’s various musical organizations it 
seems that the quotation, “O Music! thy 
celestial claim is still resistless, still the 
same,” by Moore, used as an introduc- 
tion to the Vendredi Musicale Club’s 
year book, 1916-1917, could aptly be ap- 
plied. On close investigation it is found 
that the “Athens of the South” boasts 
something like one hundred and thirty- 
three music teachers, four separate 
choral organizations, one large orchestra, 
a small concert orchestra, and four or 
five theater and dance orchestras. 

The clubs have pretentious plans for 
the winter. Most far-seeing among them 
is the Vendredi Musicale, which pub- 
lishes its year book in the spring for the 
ensuing year, giving the summer months 
for preparation of programs, a system 
that has worked wonders in club effici- 
ency. The officers this year are: 

Mrs. Kendrick Hardcastle, president; Mrs. 
A. G. Nichol, vice-president; Mrs. Milton 
Cook, secretary; Mrs. Louis Sperry, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Thomas Malone, Jr., Daisy Sar- 
tain, and Ursula MecC’ampbell, program com- 
mittee, 

The meetings will be held twice each 
month as usual, an open meeting being 
planned for midwinter. 

Activities of the musical department 
of the Centennial Club, Mrs. John Bell 
Keeble, chairman, cannot yet be an- 
nounced, though several artists’ recitals 
will be heard under its auspices during 
the season. 

Three Ward-Belmont Concerts 

The Ward-Belmont Orchestra, Fritz 
Schmitz, conductor, will have practically 
the same organization as in _ previous 





Music in “Athens of the South” 
Ward-Belmont Orchestra Concerts 
Ward-Belmont Choral Programs 
Auditorium Artist Course 
Centennial Artist Series 
Guarantee Fund Concerts 
Vendredi Musicale Programs 
Concerts by Guest Orchestra 
George Peabody College Concerts 
State Blind School Chorus 

133 Music Teachers 

















seasons. Mr. Schmitz plans to take up 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony as his 
first work, and three public concerts will 
be given during the winter. 

The excellent little ten-instrument 
Guest Orchestra, conducted by Mrs. 
Hough Guest, will as usual be used for 
concerts and entertainments. 

Music at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers will be under the direction 
of D. R. Gebhart, who came to Nashville 
in the summer to take up this work, and 





BROWNE MARTIN 
naan Conductor of 
WARD-BELMONT 
CHORAL SOCIETY 
VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY 
GLEE CLUB 


Head of Theory 
Department, 
Ward-Belmont 
Conservatory, 
Nashville 


‘The Bohemian Girl’ 
was given with a finish, 
with a musicianship and 
sympathetic understand 
ing that could only have 
been achieved under the 
most skillful tutorship, 
combined with infinite 
painstaking efforts and 
a deep musical under- 
standing. — Nashville 
Tennessean. 


The choral work of 
last evening had all the 
marks of a performance 
given by professionals. — 
Nashville Banner. 
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A Few Leaders in Nashville’s Musical Existence: 





FV 


No. 1—Mrs. J. Hough Guest, Director of the Guest and Vendome Orches- 





tras, Whose Versatile Instrumental Knowledge Includes an Ability to Play the Harp, Violin, Piano, Organ, ’Cello and 


Drums. 


No. 2—Browne Martin, Popular Conductor of the Ward-Belmont Choral Society. 
Soprano; Mrs. Sperry Is Treasurer and an Always-Active Member of the Vendredi Musicale. 
Pianist of the Christian Science Church and Director of Choruses at the Tennessee School for the Blind. 


No. 3—Mrs. Louis Sperry, 
No. 4—Hattie Paschal, 
No. 5— 


Mrs. Will C. Hoffman, Pianist and Accompanist, as Well as Able and Enthusiastic Club Worker 


under whose direction two public con- 
certs were given by the chorus. During 
the winter a sacred concert has been 
planned for one Sunday in each month. 
Gounod’s “Redemption” will be heard 
first. 

At the State Blind School the choruses 
will continue under the direction of Hat- 
tie Paschal, who for three years has had 
wonderful success in developing choral 
work among the blind students. Selec- 
tions from opera and oratorio will be 
given at public concerts this winter. 


Choral Society’s Third Season 


The Ward-Belmont Choral Society, 
Browne Martin, conductor, is now enter- 


ing upon its third season with every 
prospect of a successful year. The 
chorus consists of 150 voices recruited 


from the vocal students of the college. 
Male voice parts are supplied by the 
Vanderbilt University Glee Club, which 
is also under the direction of Mr. Mar- 
tin. The chorus will be heard in concert 
before the holidays, at which time a 
cantata for female voices will be given. 
At the annual operatic concert in the 
spring a work similar to those already 
presented will be produced under the 
direction of Mr. Martin. 

The most practical move in the way of 
effective organization for bringing art- 
ists to the city under a guarantee fund is 
being made just now by Mr. Cooper of 
the Metropolitan Bureau, New York, and 
promises to bring forth splendid results. 
The artists will be selected by a commit- 
tee of influential women who will co- 
operate with a stock company composed 


of prominent business men, in guaran- 
teeing artists against financial losses. 
Mrs. Will C. Hoffman is chairman of 
the woman’s board. Others acting on the 
committee will be: 

Mrs. M. C. McGannon, Mrs. L. G. 
Mrs. Thomas Malone, Jr., Mrs. J. H 
Mrs. Leslie Warner, Mrs. M. M. 
Mrs. M. S. Lebeck, Mrs. John Bell 
and Mrs. Robert Jackson. 


Noel, 

Reeves, 
Gardner, 
Keeble, 


The season of artists’ recitals opens 
with John McCormack at the Auditorium 
on Oct. 26, under the local management 
of Mrs. Naff. Negotiations are under 
way with the Boston National Opera 
Company for an appearance here in 
three different operas, and there has also 
been arranged a very extensive artists’ 
course by Ward-Belmont. 


ELIZABETH ELLIOTT. 











MONTCLAIR CHORAL DIRECTOR 
TO GIVE OWN “HIGHWAYMAN” 
























Two Commanding Figures of Musical Montclair: Qn Left—Mark Andrews, Organist and Conductor 
On Right—Frank Stout, Landscape Painter and Musical 


of Choral Society and Glee Club. 


‘ 
a 


Enthusiast, Manager of the Free Public Concerts 


ONTCLAIR, N. J., Oct. 10.—Con- 
cert dates for the approaching sea- 
son have not been definitely fixed yet. 


H. H. Wellenbrink, manager of the Mont- 
clair Theater, will bring Mischa Elman 
on Nov. 13; President John W. Allen of 


i” 


ry 
? 
En ie 


the Montclair Club, it is reported, will in- 
troduce a series of subscription concerts 
in which several of the best artists are to 
be heard. 

Frank Stout, landscape painter and 
amateur musical enthusiast, who has 
managed the free public concerts in the 
High School Auditorium for the past two 
or three years, will continue his volun- 
teer duties this season, and may give 
some more musical surprises. 

Mark Andrews, organist and director 
of the Baptist Church, is the conductor 
of the Montclair Choral Society and Glee 
Club. As director of the Choral Society 
Mr. Andrews purposes giving “Elijah” 
during the first half of the season, and 
later, his own “Highwayman,” which is 
now being published by the H. W. Gray 
Co., and which was given here from 
manuscript some time ago. Mr. Andrews 
recently hinted of the possibility of or- 
ganizing an orchestra made up of local 
talent, as there is urgent need of such 
an organization. 

Montclair has seventeen churches 
with excellent choirs and efficient or- 
ganists, two choruses, five musical 
clubs, five splendid auditoriums, two 
with 1200 seating capacity; a conserv- 
atory headed by Edward Maryon, with 
Antonia Sawyer free concerts, weekly, 
and sixty-five or seventy music teach- 
ers, of whom no less than fifty are 
teachers of the piano. 

WILBUR FOLLETT UNGER. 


The Saturday Music Club, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, composed of the younger 
set of women and men, recently gave 
a charming reception to the active 
members of the Women’s Music Club 
at the home of Mrs. Henry C. Lord 
on the Ohio State University campus. 
Mrs. Lord is an active member of the 

Women’s Music Club of Columbus and a 
member of the advisory board of the 
Saturday Club. 
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Harpsichord Solo or Combination programs 
Address: Hotel Endicott, New York 
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Metropolitan 
Opera 
Company 


Oratorio 
Recital 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 


Personal Address: 


749 West End Ave., 





New York 
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SEASON 1916-17 


Management: United Musical Bureau 
234 West 42nd Street 














New York City 






























































BETTY LEE 


SOPRANO 


SOUTHERN SONGS and STORIES 
BERGERETTES 


The Betty Lee Bureau of Lyceum Entertainers, 1493 Broadway, New York 
George F, Curtis, Manager ryant 7696 








The Principles of Correct Singing 


TAUCHT BY 


Mr. J. MASSELL 


1. The concentration of mind and body in voice production. 
2. Singer’s breathing; athletic breathing. 
Distribution and pressure of breath. 
3. The vocal mechanism; open throat, attack, sustaining 
of the attack. Proper vocal exercises. 
4. Ear training. 
5. Hygiene of voice and body. 
Proper food for singers. 
; 6. Style, diction, interpretation, coaching, stage deportment. 
ae . Repertoire o? French, English, German, Russian and 
ae has ‘ Italian operas and songs. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Circular sent on application. 





























Grand Opera Tenor (formerly La Scala Milan and Leading Vocal lu 
structor of Berlin). A REAL “MASTER” who can interpret and 
a thorough musician. Specialist of thee “VOCE POSTATA” (Golden 
secret of Italian voice placement), the whole foundation of ‘‘bel canto,”’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING thereby giving to the ambitious vocal student that pure, sweet quality 


of tone, full, rich and resonant, which cannot be obtained by physical force or unscientific teaching 
Pupils coached for grand or light opera, concert and oratorio.—Studie: 177 W. 88th St., N. Y. City, Phone 7127- Ri ‘er. 











C P CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL C 

H ‘*An Artist of superior attainment ”’ O 

A EK, SOLOIST WITH N 

R RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Three times) T 

MILWAUKEE MUSICAL SOCIETY (Three times) 

L kK MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Twice) R 

O ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA A 
G MINNEAPOLIS PHILHARMONIC CLUB, Etc. L 

T > WHEN SHALL SHE SING FOR YOU? T 

T ™~ For Terms and Dates Address HARRISON HOLLANDER 

E E 26 West St., Boston, Mass. O 
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ATLANTA ESTABLISHES COMMUNITY CHORUS 








New Organization, Organized by 
Mrs. William Lawson Pell and 
the Atlanta Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, Made Pc rmanent —Two 
Seasons of Opera for Georgian 
City This Year 


TLANTA, GA., Oct. 7.—While At- 
lanta’s card of musical attractions 
and activities is not yet completed, it is 
already apparent that the coming sea- 
son will be one of the brightest in the 
history of the city, due to the increased 
activity of the organizations devoted to 
the promotion of music which have been 
in turn greatly stimulated by the rapidly 
growing interest in this section in mat- 
ters musical. 

In activities with purely local talent 
the greatest promise is shown. A com- 
munity chorus was organized by Mrs. 
William Lawson Peel, under the auspices 


‘of the Atlanta Musical Festival Associa- 


tion to appear initially at the Southeast- 
ern Fair. This chorus will be permanent, 
and under the sponsorship of Mrs. Peel, 
it bids fair to have a remarkable suc- 
cess. Mrs. Peel is an enthusiastic patron 
of music in Atlanta and a great deal of 
what has been done has been accom- 
plished through her splendid executive 
ability. 

The week of the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera in the spring, is of course, re- 
garded as the big occasion of the year in 
musical circles. This has been ably 
handled by the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association, of which William Lawson 
Peel is president; Ben Lee Crew and H. 
M. Atkinson, vice presidents; I. S. Wes- 
sells, secretary, and C. B. Bidwell, treas- 
urer. This organization has so far an- 
nounced nothing for the coming year 
outside of opera and the Sunday after- 
noon organ recitals, but it is said un- 
officially that it will sponsor the coming 
to Atlanta of at least one artist of in- 
ternational reputation for a concert pre- 
vious to opera season, which it will of 
course handle as usual. 


Two Opera Seasons 


The enthusiasm with which the Boston 
Opera Company was received last year 
makes it probably that this company will 
appear during the fall under the local 
management of Carl von Lawrenz. Thus 
Atlanta will have two opera seasons— 
the Metropolitan in the spring and the 





“Looking Ahead” in Atlanta 
Metropolitan Opera Season. 
Boston Opera Season. 
Music Study Club. 
Free Organ Recitals. 
MacDowell Club. 
Woman’s Club. 
Alkahest Lyceum Course. 
Community Chorus. 
Music School Concerts. 











Boston in the fall or early winter. 

The organization which has ambitious 
plans and which geems likely to advance 
the cause of music in Atlanta is the At- 
lanta Music Study Club, of which Mrs. 
Armond Carroll is president; Mrs, M. M. 
O’Brien, vice-president; Edith Hall, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Walter Bedaud, sec- 
retary. It is chiefly devoted to the study 
of music. The club expects to arrange 
for public concerts by Leo Ornstein, 
Ethel Leginska, Marcella Craft, the 
Flonzaley Quartet and possibly other at- 
tractions, 


Free Organ Recitals 


Another organization which is quite 
active is the Atlanta chapter of the Or- 
ganists’ Guild, which is headed by Wal- 
ter P. Stanley, the dean of Georgia or- 

anists. Owing to the presence of the 
uge city organ in the auditorium- 
armory, much organ music can be heard 
at almost any time of the year. Charles 
A. Sheldon, Jr., municipal organist, gives 
free public recitals every Sunday after- 
noon, generally assisted by a violinist or 
a singer of the city. Mr. Sheldon also 
has introduced the feature of giving 
noon-hour recitals of an informal kind on 
week days. The program is often made 
up from the requests that are sent in. 
The guild, of which Mr. Sheldon is a 


“ 














Above—Charles A. Shel- 
don, Jr., Municipal Or- 
ganist of Atlanta and 
Director of the Music 














In Center Panel—Col. Wil- 
liam L. Peel, President 
of the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association, 








Festival Chorus. In 
Left-Hand Circle—Mrs. William Lawson 
Peel, a Guiding Spirit in the Musical Devel- 
opment of the South and organizer of a 
great community chorus 


member, is planning to give recitals by 
its members during the year and at fre- 
quent intervals. 

The MacDowell Club was rather late in 
getting together during the summer 
months, but it last year brought to the 
city a number of artists. 


Give Scholarships 


The Atlanta Women’s Club has long 
kept the custom of presenting musical 
programs from time to time at its meet- 
ings. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
and the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution regularly have musical features 
at their meetings. These women’s organi- 
zations also foster music by giving schol- 
arships to promising pupils of the city. 

Lovers of vocal music are looking for- 
ward to the coming of John McCormack, 
who will sing at the auditorium-armory, 


Under Whose Auspices 
the Metropolitan Opera Company Visits 
Atianta. In Right Circle—C. B. Bidwell, 
Treasurer and One of the Directors of the 
Music Festival Association 


Dec. 15, under the local management of 
Dan A. McGuirk. 

Maud Powell, William Wade Hin- 
shaw and Christine Miller are presented 
on the Alkahest Lyceum course, which al- 
ways includes some splendid musical num- 
bers, under the management of Russell 
Bridges. 

There are a number of schools which 
offer concerts by singers, pianists, violin- 
ists, string quartets and organists which 
are surprisingly good, though they have 
not received the attention and attendance 
from the public that they deserve. Among 
the schools giving recitals and concerts 
are Agnes Scott College, Cox College, 
Woodberry School, Washington Semi- 
nary, Elizabeth Mather School, the At- 
lanta Conservatory of Music, Southern 
University School of Music and the Barili 
School of Music. LINTON K. STARR. 











“Extenuating Circumstances’ 
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The Critic’s Attitude Toward the Artist Who Is Indisposed 
—A Plain Duty When Reason for Leniency Is Con- 
vincingly Established—A Duty Not So Plain When the 
Qualifying Circumstance Defies Ordinary Observation— 
The Question of Present Assets vs. Hypothetical Eventu- 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 
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BOUT two years ago I had occasion 

to attend a concert sponsored by an 
organization which claimed to exist for 
the humane purpose of assisting disre- 
garded talent to achieve its place in the 
sun. In the course of the none too cheer- 
ing entertainment, a tenor, who shall be 
nameless here, vented several songs and 
a couple of operatic airs, and did them 
divers manners of violence. I censured 
some of his vocal villainies in my notice 
of the affair, though being more or less 
restricted as to space, was prevented 
from enumerating the full sum of them. 
In proper time the individual descended 
upon the office of MUSICAL ‘AMERICA with 
blood in his eye, set forth his displeasure 
in very decided terms and relieved his 
mind about the vocal knowledge of critics 
in general. And he resented the obloquyall 


the more since he had been indisposed the 
night of the concert and had been com- 
pelled to stuff his nose with cotton before 
going on the stage. His traducer then 
put a period to the discussion by inquir- 
ing why he had sung at all under those 
conditions or, at least, why he did not 
see to it that some notice was given of 
his plight. 

I recount this incident as an illustra- 
tion of many artists’ conception of crili- 
cal duties, obligations and ethics. Ap- 
praisal of their merits must need wait 
upon every circumstance which they re- 
gard as extenuating. Discomforts of 
body or qualms of mind (their cogency 
as an excuse for artistic lapses being de- 
termined by individual points of view) 
are in their estimation sacred. The art- 
ist in the thrall of one kind of indispo- 
sition or another generally claims for 
himself effectual sanctuary against criti- 
cal Huns. Disregard of it constitutes, in 


his sight, a particularly heinous breach 
of critical amenities. 

Audiatur et altera pars! No con- 
scientious critic, I feel secure in claim- 
ing, will deny the performer’s rights of 
extenuation if they can be convincingly 
established. And that they usually can. 
Valid excuses for deficiencies on this 
score are not numerous. They abide very 
easy classification. No reviewer worth 
his salt could fail to discern the evidences 
of such physical disabilities as colds or 
hoarseness in a vocalist. And the sea- 
soned chronicler readily senses the vari- 
ous aspects and phases of nervousness in 
players or singers nine times out of 
ten. Conditions being normal, the com- 
mentator makes ready allowance for 
these manifestations of physical irregu- 
larities or patently uncontrollable nerv- 
ous disturbance, duly discounting such 
factors in evaluating the sum total of 
achievement and adjudicating the range 
of artistic capability. Whoever troubles 
himself to scrutinize properly the com- 
ments inscribed by even the harassed 
and over-burdened critics of New York 
must recognize their readiness to con- 
done shortcomings arising from legiti- 
mate frailties. 

But, I periodically hear it argued, is it 
ethically permissible to slate the execu- 
tant whose faults may be the plausible 
consequence of obstacles the reviewer 
wots not of? Is not mental distress in- 
duced by one of a hundred causes, indi- 
gestion, or some other and less decided 
ailment not apparent to beholder or lis- 
tener, reason abundant to absolve the 
executant from the charge of inefficiency 
and to mollify critical censure? 

Bless you, it all depends. All things 
being equal this—and, indeed, much less 
—may be ample reason for suspended 
sentence. But in this regard all things 
are ordinarily not equal. The critic is 
no mind reader, and, unless the artist 
or some one in his behalf apprises him 
of the circumstances, how shall he de- 
termine them for himself—save by the 
very impracticable method of personal in- 
quiry? To the critic and public as well 
as to his own welfare the artist—esne- 
cially the unfamiliar one—owes a clear 
admission of any temporary handicap 
under which he may labor and which 
may not disclose itself save by vitiating 
his performances. 


Duty to Public as Well 


The critic has his duty to the public no 
less than to the musician. And that 
duty, after all, obliges him to record 
what he has actually heard, not what he 
might have heard. He is entitled, no 
doubt, to his hypotheses, his deductions, 
his assumptions, but they bear a more 
or less subsidiary relation to the un- 
biased statement of what took place. “Off 
days” are familiar phenomena to all of 
us and their effect on the complex and 
delicate organization of artists can be 
lamentable. But with the viciously ar- 
ranged and ruthlessly material conditions 
of the contemporary music world, they 
can not be sidestepped, since the concert 
must take place at a given time in a 
given auditorium, be the performer in the 
spirit or no. The magnanimous critic 
may hazard this theory in defense of the 
executant; yet even here the chances are 
as fully that he will guess wrong as 
right. 

Youth and inexperience frequently 
quicken the milk of human _ kindness. 
There exists a class of persons extremely 
fond of pointing to this great artist or 
that who began with every promise of 
mediocrity but whose eventual exploits 
confuted his critical censors utterly. To 
be sure, some youthful’ contemporary 
mediocrities may in a nearer or farther 
future evolve into luminaries of the first 
magnitude. Also, they may not, and in 
the artistic korld the percentages of 
worms who end as butterflies is egre- 
giously small. 

But here, too, the critic 
available assets, not in 
eventualities. His privilege to hazard 
conjectures, if he will! But let him 
above all be veracious respecting facts 
that are. Later, should the butterfly 
emerge, will be the fitting time to ac- 
claim its coming. Youth and inexperi- 
ence extenuate some faults. But they 
do not supply invariable warrant for 
every enormity. The critic’s ingenuity 
must here determine what measure of 
absolution they confer. 
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Luther Burbank’s Opinion of Music 


fundamental—one of the 
great sources of life, health, strength 
and happiness. It is one of the voices 
of nature—a voice of soul to soul adapted 
to every mood. Music releases the soul 
from its mortal shell and takes it to 
brighter skies, new oceans, mountains, 
flowers, birds, trees and brooks, where 
time and space do not intrude.”—- 
Luther Burbank. 
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“ELIJAH’’ THRILLS BIG AUDIENCE. 

Mr. Strassner interpreted the title role 
most impressively. He has a rich voice, 
fully capable of carrying the composer's depth 
of feeling to the audience. Massillon Inde 
pendent, May 24, 1916. 
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Journal, Frankfort, Ky., Dee. 31, 1916. 
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Rochester Solving Problems of Music for the Multitude 














Community Chorus Expanding 
Its Sphere of Influence as 
Medium for’ Encouraging 
Popular Self-Expression in 
Song—Free Symphony Con- 
certs—Festival Chorus Re- 
hearsing. 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 1.—The 

musical season now beginning in 
Rochester promises to be as busy as the 
one just passed, which, with its more 
than forty concerts and nearly as many 
recitals, give the city rank as a musical 
center such as it had never before at- 
tained. 

With two concert courses, the Rochester 
Orchestra series, visits from several 
other orchestras, the usual free concerts 
by the Symphony Orchestra, and several 
public concerts by the Community Chorus 


_and the Festival Chorus; with visits from 


the Boston National Opera Company and 
an Italian Opera Company, and many 
smaller recitals by visiting as well as 
local artists, Rochester music-lovers 
should find during the coming winter 
ample opportunity to satisfy their 
musical appetites. And with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the ever-growing 
popularity of the Community Chorus 
movement, they should also find the best 
occasions to express their ideals and emo- 
tions in either instrumental form or 
song. 

There are no startling innovations to 
announce this fall. It remains for the 
various musical organizations to continue 
on a natural path of growth and evolu- 
tion. Several of the organizations con- 
tain germs of high potential energy and 
beauty. 

Free Symphony Concerts 


The Symphony Orchestra, made up of 
business men, students and professional! 
musicians, Ludwig Schenck, conductor 
will enter upon its sixteenth year. The 
membership is between sixty and seventy, 
the two high schools, among othe 
sources, furnishing new members to the 
orchestra faster than old members drop 
out. Mr. Schenck, who is a conductor of 
ability, patience and liking for young 
folks, is planning three free concerts 
again this year to be given at Conven- 
tion Hall, on the evenings of Dec. 20, 
Feb. 20 and April 17. Included on_ the 
first program will be Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. There will also probably be 
two free extension concerts given in the 
public schools during the winter. 

The two high school orchestras, both 
conducted by Mr. Schenck, are ina 
flourishing condition. Each orchestra 
averages twenty-five players. The East 
High School Orchestra was organized 
sixteen years ago under Mr. Schenck, and 
the West High School Orchestra several 
years later, being probably the first two 
organizations of their kind in the coun- 
try. David Hochstein, the violinist, was 
concertmaster of the East High School 
Orchestra while he was attending school 
there. 

The recently combined D. K. G. In- 
stitute of Musical Art and the Rochester 





Musical Organizations in Roches- 
ter 





The Tuesday Musicale, Mrs. Hermann 
Kellner, president 

Rochester Orchestra, Herman Dossen- 
bach, director 

Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, 
director 

Festival Chorus, Harry H. Barnhart, 
director 

Festival 
director 

Park Band, Theodore Dossenbach, con- 
ductor 

Thirty-one smaller bands and orches- 
tras 

D. K. G. Institute of Music and the 
Rochester Conservatory of Music, 
Consolidated 

Three hundred and fifty (approxi- 
mately) teachers of voice, piano and 
string Instruments 

Rochester Male Quartet 

Dossenbach String Quintet 

Five Singing Societies (four German 
and one Swiss) 

One local manager, James E, Furlong 


Chorus, Oscar Gareissen, 
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No. 1—Fine Arts Building in Rochester, N. Y. No. 2—Mrs. Hermann Kellner, 


President of the Tuesday Musicale. 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Fine Arts Building 


Conservatory of Music are now starting 
their first term together at 47 Prince 
Street. The building, which has been 
occupied for several years by the insti- 
tute, has been enlarged in preparation 
for the combined schools. The enroll- 
ment has been large already, and the 
business manager, John C. Bostlemann, 
expects that the number of students will 
total more than 700. Mr. Bostlemann is 
also head of the Bostlemann School of 
Music at Corning, N. Y. 

Among the faculty of the newly con- 
solidated institution here are Hermann 
Dossenbach, conductor of the Rochester 
Orchestra; Oscar Gareissen, conductor of 
the Festival Chorus, and Ludwig 
Schenck, conductor of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Manager Furlong’s Attractions 


James E. Furlong, local concert man- 
ager has some ten attractions now 
booked, with several more in prospect. 
The San Carlo Opera Company is the 
first on his list, being due here on Oct. 
5, 6 and 7 at the Lyceum Theater. 
“Rigoletto,” “Lohengrin” and “Trova- 
tore” will be given on the three evenings, 
and “Martha” at a matinée. The next 
attraction under Mr. Furlong’s local 
management will be Maud Allen, the 
dancer, with her own orchestra, Ernest 
Bloch, conductor, on Oct. 9, at the Ly- 
ceum Theater. Then Percy Grainger, 
Australian pianist, will be heard in con- 
cert at Convention Hall on Oct. 12; 
Paderewski will play at Convention Hall, 
Nov. 16; the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 


will be in Rochester on Dec. 9, and pay 
a return visit in February or March; 


No. 3—Ludwig Schenck, Conductor of the 
No. 4—View of the Stage in the Recital Hall of the 


lritz Kreisler will play at Convention 
Hall on Jan. 5, and on Feb. 16 Serge de 
Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe will give one 
performance at the Lyceum Theater. 
The last attraction that Mr. Furlong has 
on his books at present is a trio in con- 
cert at Convention Hall during the sec- 
ond week in March—Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist; Eugen Ysaye, violinist, and 
Anna Fitziu, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano. 





Six Rochester Orchestra Concerts 


The Rochester Orchestra, Hermann 
Dossenbach, conductor, announces. six 
concerts for the season, to take place at 
Convention Hall instead of at the Lyceum 
Theater, as formerly. Owing to the 
much larger seating capacity of the hall, 
tickets for both the individual concerts 
and for the season are being offered at 
popular prices. Eleven hundred seats 
out of a total capacity of a little more 
than 3000 can be had for $1.25 for the 
six concerts, 500 seats at $2.50, 300 at 
$4, and 700 at $5. There are two other 
groups of seats held at $7 and $10 for 
the season, but they are comparatively 
small in area. 

The symphonies to be given will in- 
clude César Franck’s D Minor, Mozart’s 
E Flat Major, Schumann’s D Minor, 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony and 
Brahms’s F Major. Mr. Dossenbach is 
also planning to give Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, if possible. Mr. Dossen- 
bach is managing the orchestra himself 
this season with the assistance-of V. W. 
Raymond, and considers the prospects 
unusually good, as $3,000 worth of sea- 
son tickets have already been sold. An- 
nouncement cards and_ subscription 


Rochester Orchestra Offers Its 
Attractive Season’s Program 
at Prices Suited to All Pocket- 
books — Tuesday Musicale 
and Furlong Concert Courses 
—Two Grand Opera Series 
Announced 


blanks have been placed in all the fac- 
tories with excellent results, and as the 
big deficit has been nearly made up by 
public subscription, it looks this year, to 
Mr. Dossenbach’s delight, as though ‘the 
general public were really going to take 
pride in its own orchestra. 

_ The list of soloists is excellent. The 
first concert, on Oct. 16, has Josef Hof- 
mann as soloist, and the other concert 
dates and soloists are: Nov. 20, Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto; Dec. 18, Mischa 
Elman, violinist; Jan. 15, Walter 
Vaughan, tenor; Feb. 5, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, and March 12, Alma 
Gluck, soprano. 


Tuesday Musicale Plans 


The Tuesday Musicale is this year 
planning as active a season as the one 
just past. The new president of the 
club, Mrs. Hermann Kellner, is a profes- 
sional musician of local prominence, 
being known in musical circles under her 
own name, Marguerite Goetze Kellner. 
Mrs. Kellner has given a number of suc- 
cessful song recitals both in this country 
and in Germany. 

As the club did not form a connection 
this year with the Booking and Promot- 
ing Company of New York, which co- 
operated last season in the Tuesday 
Musicale Evening Concert Series, it is 
providing but three evening concerts in- 
stead of seven. They are all of an ex- 
tremely high order, the artists being 
Emmy Destinn, soprano, in the first of 
the series on Nov.,10; Efrem Zimbalist 
violinist, with Elena Gerhardt, soprano, 
on Jan. 1, and Harold Bauer with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch in a joint piano recital on 
March 21, all three concerts being given 
at Convention Hall. 

The twelve morning recitals for club 
members only will be held again at the 
Regent Theater. Six will be given by 
club members and six by well-known art- 
ists, among the latter being Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist; Emma Roberts, contralto; 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist; Reinhold de 
Warlich, baritone, and Ratan Devi in 
an East Indian folk-song recital. The 
Tuesday Musicale will have the assist- 
ance In managing the concerts this year 
of John Adams Warner, well-known 
locally as a planist and organist of 
ability, and it is expected that the club 
membership will retain the large propor- 
tions of last year, which were well over 
a thousand. 

The executive board of the Tuesday 
Musicale for the coming year is as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Hermann Kellner, president; 
Mrs. Heinrich Jacobsen, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Max O. Brickner, second vice- 
president; Rosa Stoll, treasurer; Mrs. 
I'rederick W. Coit, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Freeman C. Allen, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Rolla C. Grant, Mrs 
Raymond H. Arnot, program committee; 
Mrs. Charles L. Garner, chairman of 
Students’ Club; Mrs. Elizabeth Caster- 
ton, chairman of musical extension com- 
mittee; Mrs. Boyd G. Saunders, Mrs. 
Charles G. Hooker, Mrs. George D. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Floyd H. Spencer. 


, 


Three Community Chorus Events 


The Rochester Community Chorus has 
three big events planned for this season, 
with possibilities always of being called 
on for impromptu performances should 
occasion arise. The plans now are for 
a big Community Chorus rally day, to 
take place about the middle of October, 
with placards announcing it on the front 
of street cars and in all public gathering 
places, churches, factories, etc., and a big 
meeting at the East High School in the 
evening, with a special gathering of 
prominent citizens on the platform, and 
a complete reorganization of the execu- 
tive side of the chorus work. 

The second event planned is the giving 
of the “Messiah” during the Christmas 
holidays, and the third will be the per- 
formance of Haydn’s “Creation” in the 
spring, with Isadora Duncan. 

After a short summer vacation for the 
chorus, the first rehearsal took place at 
the East High School on Sept. 18. Mr. 
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Barnhart, the conductor, outlined the 
plans for the winter, and also said a few 
words about the ideals of the chorus. 
“This chorus has much to be proud of, 
in instituting the giving of free con- 
certs,” he said, “in establishing the cus- 
tom of singing in the parks, and in mak- 
ing possible the coming to pass of such 
an event of exquisite beauty and uni- 
versal appeal as the recent ‘Song and 
Light’ concert in New York.” 

Claude Bragdon, the creator of the 
lights used in the “Song and Light” con- 
certs both in Rochester and New York, 
also spoke to the chorus. The president 
of the Community Chorus, Fred W. 
Townsend, named two committees for 
planning the rally day, a general com- 
mittee consisting of Fred Will, Jr., D. 
M. Leavenworth, Charles Bunnell and 


himself, and a publicity committee of 
Mrs. Carrie Adams, Mrs. D. M. Leaven- 
worth, Florence Nash, Harry H. Barn- 
hart, Robert Barnhart, Edward Hunger- 
ford and Mary Ertz Will. The expected 
results of the rally day are an increase 
in the chorus membership to 1000, with 
a more general understanding through- 
out the city of what the Community 
Chorus really means, and as a natural 
a the necessary financial sup- 
port. 


Fourth Year of Festival Chorus 


The Festival Chorus, Oscar Gareissen, 
conductor, enters upon its fourth season 
with a membership of 270 trained singers 
and a long waiting list. The’ board of 
governors, of which Mrs. C. A. Howland 
is chairman, has not yet laid out a 
definite program, but the chorus is at 
work on a big “Meistersinger” number 
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and also Brahms’s “Song of Fate” and 
Wolf’s “Mad Fire Rider,” among other 
things. 

J. Vincent Alexander is business man- 
ager of the chorus as formerly, and 
Freda Fink is secretary. Mr. Gareissen, 
the conductor, is exceedingly busy at 
present, as he has many pupils at the 
newly combined schools of music, of 
which he is one of the directors, and is 
also in New York part of the week. He 
has some new and interesting works 
tentatively planned for the chorus to give 
during the winter, which he will an- 
nounce later. 

The Western New York chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists expects this 
season to have one of the most active 
years of its existence. The newly elected 
dean is Walter H. Carter, of Rochester, 
with Norman Nairn, of Rochester, as 
sub-dean. The following committees 


have been appointed by Mr. Carter: 
Church service committee, George E. 
Fisher, chairman, with Mr. Barrow and 
Mrs. Charles E. Garner; recital commit- 
tee, Norman Nairn, chairman, with Mrs. 
C. M. Myers and Elliott Irvin; program 
committee, George Barlow Penny, chair- 
man, with Alice Carlotta Wysard and 
Mrs. Jeanette C. Fuller. The Western 
New York committee has for chairman 
Lucy McMillan, with I. J. Perduyn and 
Louise Newman. 

A number of small towns in the terri- 
tory of the local guild will be covered 
this season with recitals by local organ- 
ists, in order to arouse a more extensive 
interest in the guild. Two recitals 
planned for the near future for Rochester 
will be given by Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
of Cleveland, and Charles Courboin, of 
Syracuse, respectively. 

Mary ERTZ WILL. 
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Make Miami Children’s Work a Community Affair 














Woman's Club Gives Its Audi- 
torium Rent Free, for Monthly 
Meetings of Music Club’s De- 
partment—A Musical Awak- 
ening Completed in This Flor- 
ida City—Acctivities in Other 
Communities in Southern Part 
of State 


IAMI, FLA., Oct. 6.—Miami seems to 

have awakened this last year from 
a “Rip Van Winkle” sleep. There has 
not been as much activity musically since 
Franklin Coleman Bush set the musical 
ball rolling some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, when he established the Miami Con- 
servatory of Music. This was later 
merged into the Miami College of Music 
and Oratory with Mrs. L. B. Safford at 
the head. 

The Miami Music Club has grown from 
six members to sixty, and has an ex- 
cellent program planned for the year 
with Mr. Warner as president. 

The Woman’s Club of Miami has finally 
become cognizant of the fact that the 
children’s department of the Music Club 
is a factor in the progress of the city not 


to be overlooked. Therefore, it has of- 
fered the use of the Auditorium, rent 
free, for the monthly meetings, and Mrs. 
Safford, who is in charge of the depart- 
ment, will this year make it a community 
affair. 


Give Oratorio Works 


Mr. Cushman, director of the White 
Temple Choir, presented “The Messiah” 
last year most creditably, and this year 
plans either to repeat Handel’s master- 
piece or to give “Elijah.” The Sunday 
night sacred concerts will be continued 
through the season. Neither choir solo- 
ists nor organist has been engaged as yet. 
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Some of Those Who Are Leading the Van in the Pioneer Musical Work of Florida. 
No. 1—Mrs. L. B. Safford, Director of the Miami College of Music and Oratory; 
Head of the Children’s Department of the Miami Musical Club. No. 2—Charles 


F. Cushman, on Week Days a Busy Reporter for the Miami “Metropolis, 


and 


Nights and on Sundays the Director of the White Temple Chorus Choir. 
No. 3—Prof. A. A. Koerner of Miami, Concert Pianist and Organist; Member 
American Guild of Organists. No. 4—Hugh Judson Eldridge, Director Har- 
grove School of Music, Key West, Concert Pianist and Chorus Director 


Prof. A. A. Ké6éerner, who came to 
Miami from Norfolk, Va., last year, has 
been of inestimable value to the city this 
past season. He has been blazing the 
path for harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position study. Prof. Kéerner directed 
the performence of the “Mikado” and 
“Chimes of Normandy” last season, when 
Mrs. John Grambling was the star per- 
former. 

There will be a course of four recitals 
for the Woman’s Club: Mrs. H. Piere 
Browning, pianist; Mrs. R. H. Fitzpat- 
rick, pianist; Mrs. Franklin Coleman 
Bush, in “Hear America First,” and Mrs. 
Iva Sproule Baker in “Music of the 
Springtime.” Mrs. Clifford Ruder is 
chairman of the music committee. 


Daughters Trained by Father 


The Kaufmann Trio is an organization 
which has been forging steadily ahead. 
This year the Misses Kaufman expect to 
do Lyceum work, and are now booking 
engagements. They are strictly Ameri- 


can products. Each daughter in turn 
was instructed by the father until she 
outgrew his tutelage, and then each 
studied at the Peabody Conservatory. 

Mrs. A. A. Hirsch of Orlando, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs, is responsible for establishing a 
State-wide music contest for students, 
awards to be made for sight reading and 
solo work. 

The Répertoire Club of Homestead has 
opened its list for new members this sea- 
son. The program for the year is as fol- 
lows, beginning with the October num- 
ber “Witches and Hobgoblins,” “Gipsy 
Music,” “Cradle Songs and Carols,” “Cal- 
endar of Music,” love songs and sere- 
nades, “Concerning the Weather,” spring 
songs, Sonatas and Oratorio. It is quite 
possible that the club will bring one artist 
to Homestead this season. 


Acquisition to Key West 


Key West musicians are enthusiastic 
over the advent of Hugh Judson Eldridge, 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


BOOKING FOR 1916-1917—ALBERT D. GOULD, KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


the new director of music at Hargrove 
Seminary. The general impression is 
that he is quite the biggest man. Prof. 
Moher has ever secured for the city. 
Mr. Eldridge is a Godowsky pupil, and 
has done extensive lyceum work from 
Maine as far west as Iowa and south to 
Virginia. He comes to Key West from 
the Wesleyan College of Music in West 
Virginia, where he was director for five 
years. His initial concert drew the larg- 
est crowd that has attended a concert in 
years. Mr. Eldridge is now booking a 
concert tour for the holiday season which 
will take him up the coast as far as Penn- 
sylvania and south to Havana. Mr. 
Eldridge is introducing the progressive 
series of lessons in Hargrove Seminary 
with great success. 

_ The auditorium of the seminary, seat- 
ing 600 persons, is the favorite place for 
recitals by visiting artists. Prof. Moher 
is very zealous in trying to make engage- 
ments with artists en route to Havana 
on the overseas railroad and give Key 
West people many a rare musical treat. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 


CITY MUSIC IN TUSCALOOSA 


Alabama Town Wants Park Concerts as 
Permanent Feature 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Oct. 1—Efforts are 
being made to make public concerts a 
regular feature during the summer. The 
success of the park concerts by the Tus- 
caloosa Band was so distinct that a move- 
ment is afoot to indefinitely retain the 
services of the organization. The open- 
air concert series ended Sept. 22. 

The Tuscaloosa Choral Club, which is 
allied with the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, will outline its winter’s work 
at a meeting in a few days. Lucille Pat- 
ton De Vere has been retained as Super- 
visor of Public School Music. In each 
of the grammar schools there is a piano 
teacher. The University of Alabama 
Glee Club will make the first tour 
Thanksgiving week, then again at Christ- 
mas and in the spring. The Tuscaloosa 
Music Club will, as usual, follow the 
study course mapped out by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. T. G. 











Mrs. Edgar G. Alcorn, who has been 
organist in North Methodist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, for a couple of years, 
has accepted a similar position in. the 
new Indianola Presbyterian Church. 
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SAN ANTONIO MAY HAVE AN OPERA SEASON 














Representative Citizens Said to 
Be Arranging Gala Event for 
Alamo City—Local Managers 
Vying with Each Other in Pre- 
senting Attractive Concerts— 
Converse “Peace Pipe” to Be 
Given at Festival—Choruses 
and Orchestra Active 


AN ANTONIO, Tex., Oct. 6.—The 
outlook for numerous and brilliant 
musical events in San Antonio for the 
coming season is perhaps better than for 
any past season. The local managers 
are apparently vying with each other in 
getting artists of the greatest renown, 
while local musical organizations and in- 
dividuals are planning numerous pro- 
grams of merit. 
Besides the musical clubs that always 


_act as local managers for artists, there 


are several choral organizations and not 
a few individuals who are planning to 
bring artists here this season, and it has 
been stated in the public prints that there 
are some representative citizens who are 
arranging for a season of grand opera 
before the musical year closes. Among 
those who are acting in a local mana- 
gerial capacity may be named the fol- 
lowing: 

Individual managers—Walter P. Romberg, 


Arthur Claassen, Alice Holman, Mildred 
Gates, H. W. B. Barnes. 


Choral organizations: 


San Antonio Mozart Society, Mrs. J. G. 
Hornburger, president; Tuesday Musical 
Auxiliary Chorus, Mrs. Elii Hertzberg, presi- 
dent; San Antonio Festival Association, Nat 
Washer, president; Beethoven Miannerchor, 
Jacob Wagner, president; Hermans Sons 
Chorus, William Marx, director. 


The musical clubs are the Tuesday 
Musica! Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent; San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. 
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A Few of San Antonio’s Progressive Musical Workers: 


No. 1—Arthur Claassen, 


chestra, Director Mozart Singing Society, Director Beethoven Mannerchor. 


of the San Antonio Musical Club. No. 3—Mrs. J. G. Homberger, President San Antonio Mozart Society. 
W. B. Barnes, Director San Antonio Festival Association. 


No. 5—Walter P. Romberg, Local Manager. 


Conductor San Antonio Symphony Or- 
No. 2—Mrs. Walter P. Romberg, President 


No. 4—H. 
No. 6—Mrs. 


Eli Hertzberg, President Tuesday Musical Club and President San Antonio Symphony Orchestra Association. No. 7— 
W. H. Smith, Conductor San Antonio Municipal Band 


Walter Romberg, president; Merry Maids 
Musical Club, Mrs. J. G. Griner, and in- 
strumental organizations are the San An- 
tonio Symphony Orchestra, Arthur 


Claassen, conductor, and the San An- 
tonio Municipal Band, W. H. Smith, con- 
ductor. 

Josef Hofmann, the famous pianist, 











College and Club Jointly Give 
Spartanburg Its Winter Series 









































PARTANBURG, S. C., Oct. 9.—This 
city, of 17,000, the home of the Spar- 
tanburg Music Festival, has planned an 
attractive array of artists for the coming 
season. This festival was the first to 


be given in the South. Five concerts are 





Converse College, the Home of the Spartan- 
burg Festival. 
Extreme Right. Below: Edmon Morris, 
Dean of the School of Music. With the 
Woman’s Music Club of the City, He 
Books the Attractions for the Winter 
Concert Series. 
the Festival Chorus 





The Auditorium Is at the 


Mr. Morris Also Trains 


given, three evening performances and 
one popular afternoon concert and a sym- 
phony concert. Six to ten artists are 
engaged besides the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which for many years has 
been the backbone of the festival. Under 


the direction of Edmon Morris, dean of 
the School of Music of Converse College, 
a splendidly trained chorus has given 
oratorios, operas, etc. In addition to 
these, probably the best drawing card 
from a local standpoint, was a _ well- 
trained chorus of 500 children’s voices 
from the city schools, which mean in the 
next few years splendid choruses for our 
future festivals. 

The 1917 festival, which takes place on 
May 16, 17, 18, has booked a return en- 
gagement of the Damrosch orchestra, 
though as yet the artists have not been 
booked, and the opera and oratorio to be 
sung have not been selected. 

The violin pupils in the city and at the 
college have organized an_ orchestra 
which gives several concerts in the win- 
ter under the direction of Julia Klumpke, 
professor of violin at Converse, with 
Mary Law at the piano. 

The Woman’s Music Club, an organi- 
zation limited to twenty-eight, enjoys 
meetings twice a month which are full 
of interest. This club gives yearly a 
music scholarship at Converse College, 
and helps in other local and State club 
work. Last spring, in conjunction with 
the Civic League of the city the club 
presented a musical comedy, “Fi Fi,” 
realizing a neat sum. 

For several winters Converse College 
and the Woman’s Music Club have jointly 
managed the Winter Concert series, 
bringing four artists or attractions to 
the city during the season, selling sea- 
son tickets at a wonderfully reduced rate. 
This season brings a variety of artists, 
opening in November with Kitty Cheat- 
ham, followed by Charles Trowbridge 
Tittman, basso, in December; Rudolf 
Reuter, pianist, in January, and the last 
number probably a string quartet or at- 
tractive ensemble group. 

JESSIE ROSNELL DEAN JOHNSON. 





To Give Program of Folk-Songs Found 
in Kentucky 


Loraine Wyman will appear in a joint 
recital with Howard Brockway Oct. 29, 
at the Cort Theater, New York. These 
two artists, soprano and pianist, respec- 
tively, will give New York an oppor- 
tunity to judge interesting musical ma- 
terial in the shape of folk-songs, which 
they discovered on a protracted expedi- 
tion through the remote mountain dis- 
tricts of Kentucky. Mr. Brockway will 
play his own arrangements of these 
songs. 


will be heard in San Antonio Dec. 7, 
under the management of Walter P. 
Romberg. This is his first effort as a 
local manager here. 

Harold Henry, the American pianist, 
will make his first appearance in San 
Antonio Jan. 12, under the management 
of Mrs. E. Alice Holman. 

Arthur Claassen will act as local man- 
ager for Reinald Werrenrath, the bari- 
tone, who appeared here last season. 

The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Claassen, will 
give a series of six concerts, beginning 
early in January. 

The Beethoven Mannerchor will give 
two concerts assisted by local artists. 

W. H. Smith, leader of the San An- 


tonio Municipal Band, avoids’ the 
“trashy” and presents much that is 
classical. 


The San Antonio Musical Club has 
not definitely contracted for the artists 
to be presented this season. One of the 
customs of this club is to present monthly 
a program of high merit by the best 
talent of the city. 

The Tuesday Musical Club will 
present Rafael Diaz and Oliver Denton 
in a recital Oct. 19. Gussie Rowley will 
act as local manager. Mr. Diaz is a 
native of San Antonio. This club gives 
monthly recitals for its members. 

The Mozart Society will present Pas 
quale Amato, Oct. 24; Alma Gluck, Feb. 
2; Ethel Leginska, April 14. In all of 
these programs the chorus of this society, 
numbering about 100, under the directior. 
of Mr. Claassen, will appear. 

The midwinter festival plans for the 
winter include the presentation of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Emil Oberhofer, in a 
series of three concerts at the Grand 
Opera House, Jan. 29 and 30. The 
choral offerings for this will be Haydn’s 
“Creation” and “The Peace Pipe,” by 
Frederic S. Converse. There will be a 
quartet of soloists for the two choral 
works, in addition to the instrumentalists 
of the orchestra, who will be heard in a 
symphony concert which will be an after- 
noon feature. It is also probable there 
will be a Sunday concert preceding these 
three. The choral rehearsals are al- 
ready well under way for this presenta- 
tion, under the direction of H. W. B. 
Barnes, who so successfully conducted 
the midwinter festival last season. Con- 
ductor Barnes also has under way a civic 
production of “The Messiah,” to be given 
in the afternoon of Dec. 24. 

The teaching forces of San Antonio 
include the following: 175 teachers of 
piano; 50 teachers of voice; 50 teachers 
of violin and string instruments, and 25 
teachers of wind instruments. 

CLARA D. MADISON. 
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MONTHLY COMMUNITY 
CONCERTS IN TOPEKA 


Kansas Singers to Meet in City 
Auditorium—Free Organ and 
Faculty Recitals 


ToPpEKA KaANn., Oct. 1.—The winter 
musical season in Topeka gives promise 
of being of unusual importance because 
of the variety of entertainment planned 
and the attention which will be given to 
the development of local talent. Two 
series of recitals are to be given under 


the management of Myrtle Radcliffe and 
the other under the direction of Dean 
Horace Whitehouse of the musical depart- 
ment of Washburn College. Miss Rad- 
cliffe has not yet completed her bookings 
with the exception that she has an- 
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nounced that Alma Gluck will appear 
here. Three artists will be presented by 
Miss Radcliffe. Dean Whitehouse will 
not open his concert course until later in 
the spring. Dean Whitehouse has the 
ambition to build up a concert course in 
Topeka that will set the musical pace for 
the state. 

An ambitious program has_ been 
mapped out for the Topeka Musical Arts 
Society of which Dean Whitehouse is di- 
rector. The society will present “The 
Messiah” during Christmas week. Re- 
hearsals have started. It is probable an- 
other oratorio will be presented in the 
spring. 

Community singing will be a monthly 
feature of the winter season. Mrs. Carey 
J. Wilson, head of the music department 
of the Federated Clubs of Topeka, states 
that a community, concert will be held in 
the city auditorium each month. The 
success of this undertaking, which was 
begun last year, was so encouraging that 
it will pushed strongly this year by the 
clubs, Mrs. Wilson says. 

Still another feature, which it is be- 
lieved is to become perhaps the most 
popular musical feature of each season 
in Topeka, is the municipal organ re- 
citals, which will be given every fort- 
night in the city auditorium by Dean 
Whitehouse. Mr. Whitehouse was ap- 
pointed last year as city organist and 
gave a series of these Sunday afternoon 
concerts. Large audiences attended the 
series. The concerts will be resumed 
early in October and will continue until 
June, 

In addition to the professional artists 
concert courses the musical faculty of 
Washburn College will give a series of 
recitals at the college during the winter 
months. Several additions have been 
made to the faculty. In the hope of mak- 
ing the course popular and aiding to de- 
velop the interest of Topekans in music 
no admission fee will be charged to the 
concerts. RAY YARNELL. 


The Rights of the Soloist and the 
Conductor 


Constantin von Sternberg, the Phila- 
delphia Piano pedagogue, recently dis- 
cussed with Olin Downes, the Boston 
Post music critic, the rights of a soloist 
as contrasted with those of the conduc- 
tor who provides the orchestral accom- 
paniment. “If the soloist is a great 
artist,” said Mr. von Sternberg, “I think 
the conductor owes him unconditional 
assistance. An audience does not listen 
to a great soloist with the expectation of 
hearing a purely traditional interpreta- 
tion of a well-known concerto. It wants 
to know what the man will do with that 
concerto—how he will present it. It is 
then not the conductor’s conception, but 
the soloist’s, which should receive sole 
consideration. There are enough players 
who can ‘also’ play various concertos. 
There is only one Rubinstein, d’Albert, 
Godowsky, Hofmann, ete. When they 
— on the platform they should cer- 
tainly be given prerogatives not neces- 
sarily extended to ordinary performers.” 





Swedish Singers Give Siangerfest in 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. Oct. 1.—The 
Swedish Singing Society Harmony of Los 
Angeles opened a three-days’ concert and 
sangerfest with a reception and banquet 
recently at the Maryland Hotel in Pasa- 
dena. The 200 guests included a num- 
ber of prominent professional and busi- 
ness men of Southern California. Lillian 
J. Backstrand, of the music department 
of the University of Southern California, 
was the principal soloist at the concert 
given in the evening. She gave a group 
of Swedish songs in costume. Gordon’s 
Orchestra and a male chorus also par- 
ticipated in the concert. On the follow- 
ing day the male chorus gave three pro- 
grams at Redondo Beach. 
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THE SCHMIDT STRING QUARTETTE 
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WALTER PFEIFFER 


Graduate of the Leipzig Royal Conservatory. 

First Violinist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Conductor of the Franz Schubert Bund Symphony Orchestra 

10 South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESS COMMENTS OF 1916: 


.. . An enthusiastic conductor but one who by no means lets his enthusiasm run 
away with him.—Musical America, Feb. 5th. 

Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony: An abundance of melody, lightness of treat- 
ment and a charming variety was tastefully controlled under Mr. Pfeiffer's baton.— 
Phila. Public Ledger, Jan. 31st. 

° e possesses unusual ability asadirector..... There could not possibly 
be any fault found with his work of last evening. —Phila. Press, Jan. 31st. 
Liszt was given ina really masterly fashion.—Phila. Record, Jan. 3 lst. 
.. The Symphony was given in a rich, strong light, being triumphantly steered 
and would have done credit to the greatest orchestras in the United States or Europe.” 
—Phila. Inquirer, Jan. 31st. 

. e has succeeded beyond all expectations. The “Eroica 
a most admirable shading. There wasa display of mastery that places its performance 
second to no previous rendering 7 a His Love death from Tristan and Isolde was 
unusually striking. —Phila. Press, Feb. 28th. 

His enthusiastic conducting inspires the musicians to do their best. 
Phila. Evening Bulletin, Feb. 28th. 
He is a highly talented young conductor who should be placed before one 
of the steading Symphony Orchestras 1 in our country. —Phila. Press, March 12th. 
e inspires not only his musicians but his whole audience. His talent as 
conductas must be rated highly.—Phila. Evening Telegraph, March L1I1th. 
. An energetic conductor.—Phila. Public Ledger, March 12th. 
His personality and his well chosen programs have been able to fill the 
choatre ontizely. —Phila. Inquirer, March 12th. 
. He demonstrated again in a convincing manner his ability as a conductor. 
Musical America, March 12th. 
The house was filled to the topmost tier. . The ° ‘Pathetique offered 
conslusive proof of Pfeiffer's ability. —Phila. Public Ledger. March 20th. 
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FABRI OPERA SCHOOL 


Complete Training for Concert and Opera—Voice Produc- 
tion, Languages and General Stage Deportment 


All students receive personal attention of the Director, Maestro Schmitt- 
Fabri, a pupil of Lamperti, and a successful Grand Opera Tenor and Con- 
ductor in Europe and America 


1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1 W. 64th St., New York City 
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ORGANIST—Head of Organ Depart- 
ment, Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, Ill. 
RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Providence Establishes Its ““Musical Independence”’ 














No. 1—Providence Symphony 
Orchestra, Roswell H. Fair- 
man, Conductor, in the 
Strand Theater. No. 2—Dr. 
Jules Jordan, Conductor, 
Arion Club. No. 3—Presi- 

















Mme. Avis Bliven-Char 
bonnel is at its head. 
The Monday Morning 
Club is another that fills 
an important place in 
local music affairs. Its 
president is Mrs. Harold 







No. 5—Mrs. Eleanor Sproat 
sic Clubs of Providence at | } Deal, President of Rhode 
East Weare, N. H. Left, | Island Federation of Mu- 6 
Mme. Avis Bliven-Charbon- sical Clubs. No. 6—Mme 

nel, of Chaminade Club; Hall-Whitock, Manager of dents are Mrs. ‘William 
right, Mrs. Harold J. Gross, Monday Morning Club. No. 4— De Luxe Series of Concerts. No. 7—T. Raymond Goodwin, Manager of Strand H. Sweetland and Mary 
Mrs. George C. Arnold, President, Chopin Club. The Picture Sunday Night Concerts. The picture shows him yachting at Newport, R. I. No. Cull. 

shows her on Lake Posnegansett, Warwick, R. I. 8—Albert Steinert, Manager of Steinert Concert Series The series of course 


dents of Two Thriving Mu- a. Gross. Two ot her 
prominent clubs are the 
ad MacDowell and _  Schu- 


bert, of which the prési- 























Recent Years 


City Strongly Fortified by Resources Within Itself, Including Its Own Symphony Orchestra, 
Six Choruses, Five Energetic Clubs, Chamber Music and Other Organizations—Brilliant 
Concert Courses for Visiting Artists—Remarkable Growth of the City in Music in 




















ROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 5.—Plans 

for the coming season indicate that 
Providence will write 1916-17 as the 
biggest musical year in its history. 
Within the last few years this city has 
grown tremendously in musical import- 
ance. 
recitals, operas, etc., gives an excellent 


While the number of concerts, 





Factors in Providence Musical 


Progress 


Symphony Orchestra 

Three local concert managers 
Two mixed choruses 

Four male choruses 

Two string quartets 

Four male quartets 

Five leading music clubs 
Four concert bands 
Seventy-five music teachers 











idea of the musical appreciation of a 
community, it is, of course, the resources 
within itself which are the foundation 
of its musical culture, and Providence 
may take iust pride in the achievements 
of its resident musicians. 


Beginning Oct. 1, the Providence 


Symphony Orchestra will give a long 
series of Sunday night concerts, with 
solo artists assisting. These will take 
place in the Strand Theater. The suc- 
cess of a similar series last season gave 
birth to larger plans this year, and Man- 
ager T. Raymond Goodwin and Con- 
ductor Fairman have completed ar- 
rangements that point to a highly suc- 
cessful season for this young organiza- 
tion. 

In the choral field, the Arion Club, 
Dr. Jules Jordan, conductor, will give 
three concerts. At the first, “Elijah” 
will be sung; at the second, a miscella 
neous program, and for the final con- 
cert, either the “Damnation of Faust”’ 
or a concert performance of some well- 
known opera. Among the soloists en- 
gaged are Grace D. Northup, Wilfred 
Glenn, Dr. Franklin Lawson, Andrea 
Sarto and Lucy Marsh. This will be 
the clubs thirty-seventh year, and Dr 
Jordan, who has been its conductor since 
its organization, has the distinction of 
having never missed directing at a single 
concert during his long term of service. 

The University Glee Club plans two 
concerts in January and May, with 
Elizabeth Parks, soprano of New York. 
and Ethel Frank, mezzo-sovrano of 


Boston, as assisting soloists. This young 
and thriving club, as its name implies, 
is composed of university men. John 


B. Archer is its director. Several wide 
awake musical clubs will add their en- 
tertainments to the list, and recitals by 
local artists will still further attest the 
musical independence of this city. 

The State Federation of Musical 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Eleanor Sproat 
Deal is president, has a busy season in 
prospect. There will be concerts, recit- 
als, lectures; and it is planned to give 
several concerts for the benefit of the 
Immigrant Educational Bureau, an or 
ganization that is doing good work 
among the children of the foreign set- 
tlements. The State Federation will 
also hold a contest for young profes- 
sional musicians, the winners to take 
part in a national contest later, and 
these in turn will be given engagements 
as soloists at the tenth biennial conven 
tion of the National Federation at Bir 
mingham, Ala., April, 1917. 


The Providence Clubs 


All of the local music clubs are mem- 
bers of both State and National federa- 
tions. Of these the Chopin is the larg- 
est and oldest. It was organized in 1879 
and at present has a membership of 
475. Its president is Mrs. George C. 
Arnold. The Chaminade, though not so 
strong numerically as its sister club, 
includes in its membership many of the 
city’s best known women musicians. 


concerts, under the man- 
agement of Albert Steinert, and the 
De Luxe, two courses, under the 
management of Mme. Hall-Whitock, will 
present some of the best artists obtain- 
able. Mr. Steinert has been unusually 
successful as manager of high-class con- 
certs. To his optimistic efforts the 
Providence musical public is indebted; 
many artists of world-wide reputation 
having appeared here under his man- 
agement. The Steinert course for the 
coming season includes the names of 
Schumann-Heink, Josef Hofmann, Alma 
Gluck, Mischa Elman and a supplement- 
ary recital by Kreisler. These concerts 
are to be given Sunday afternoons at 
the Strand. 

The De Luxe series, which has been 
termed the “society musical events of 
the season,” are under the management 
of Mme. Hall-Whitock, whose manage- 
rial ability was shown by the success 
of a similar course Jast season. As last 
year, the afternoon course will be held 
in the fine new Elks’ Auditorium and 
the evening series in Infantry Hall. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, 
Paderewski, Paul Althouse, Francis 
Macmillan, Amato, Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, Paul Reimers, Maud Powell, and 
others will appear at these concerts. 

On Oct. 17 in Infantry Hall, the 


[Centinued on page 144] 


J. Albert Allen, sr. 
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Stewart Building, Providence, R. I. 


Harmony, Musical Analvsis and Apprecia- 
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Providence Establishes Its ‘‘Musical Independence” 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra begins its 
thirty-sixth season in this city and wil) 
give six performances as usual. 


The Year’s Calendar 


The dates of important musical events 
so far announced follow: Oct. 10, De 
Luxe, May Peterson and Paul Reimers; 
Oct. 15, Steinert, Schumann-Heink; Oct. 
17, Boston Symphony; Oct. 20, De Luxe, 
Maud Powell; Oct. 22, Providence Sym- 
phony; Oct. 31, De Luxe, Amato; Nov. 
3, De Luxe, Rosina Galli and Irma Sey- 
del; Nov. 5, Steinert, Josef Hofmann; 
Nov. 19, Steinert, Alma Gluck; Nov. 21, 
Boston Symphony; Nov. 24, De Luxe, 
Tilly Koenen and Avis Bliven-Charbon- 
nel; Nov. 26, Providence Symphony; 


Dec. 3, Steinert, Elman; Dec. 12, De 
Luxe, MacMillen; Dec. 15, De Luxe, 
Louis Graveure and Marcella Craft; 
Dec. 24, Providence Symphony; Dec. 26, 
Boston Symphony; Jan. 5, De Luxe, 
Ethel Leginska and Merle Alcock; Jan. 
7, Providence Symphony; Jan. 14, Prov- 
idence Symphony; Jan. 16, De Luxe, 


Percy Hemus; Jan. 21, Providence 
Symphony; Jan. 26, De Luxe, Paul 
Althouse and Arnolde Stephenson; 


Feb. 4, Providence Symphony; Feb. 6, 
Boston Symphony; Feb. 13, De Luxe, 
New York Philharmonic; Feb. 18, Provi- 
dence Symphony; Feb. 25, Providence 
Symphony; March 4, Providence Sym- 
phony, March 6, Boston Symphony; 
March 13, De Luxe, Paderewski; March 
18, Providence Symphony: April 1, 
Providence Symphony; April 10, Boston 


Symphony; April 22, Providence Sym- 
phony; April 29, Providence Symphony. 
In addition to its regular course, the 
Arion Club announces two extra con- 
certs, “Messiah,” to be given Christmas 
Sunday at the Strand, and a perform- 
ance of the “Creation” just before Eas- 
ter. At these concerts local soloists will 
be heard. 

To music students Providence offers 
many advantages. There are excellent 
music schools, and among the individual 
teachers are artists who have won rep- 


utations that extend far beyond their. 


native city and State, and in whose stu- 
dios results are being obtained that will 
compare favorably with those of the 
larger musical centers. Owing to the 
many musical organizations there is 
ample opportunity for the development 


of local talent. The Providence Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for example, is a me- 
dium through which the talent of local 
instrumentalists may find expression: 
and it also offers an opportunity, as its 
series of Sunday concerts, for Providence 
singers to be heard with orchestra. 

That Providence is a live musical com- 
munity is shown by its number of music 
teachers, its army of music students, 
many musical clubs and in the support 
given to each season’s imposing array of 
concert performances. Although not 
definitely decided at the time of writing, 
there is a strong probability that Provi- 
dence will have a short season of opera 
by the Boston-National Overa Company. 
A successful visit by the San Carlo Com- 
pany is already on record in September. 

A. P. 











Singers’ Sudden Hoarseness : 
How It | Can Be Eradicated 


By JOHN J. LEVBARG, M. D. 








Dr. John J. Levbarg, Formerly a Concert 
Tenor, is at Present Clinical Instructor at 
the New York Polyclinic Hospital on Nose 
and Throat Diseases. 


VERY nose and throat specialist dur- 
ing the course of his daily work is 
confronted frequently with a very im- 
portant problem—hoarseness in singers. 
It is my fortune to come across and ob- 
serve carefully a good many of such un- 
fortunates who complain that they have 
a tendency to hoarseness or harsh, rough 
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voice, which comes on suddenly. They 
will invariably ask the question: “Doc- 
tor, have I a chronic laryngitis?” some- 
thing they fear more than heart trouble. 
As a physician and singer I have failed 
to find a single underlying cause for the 
above voice problem. 

Before examining my patient, I always 
test the singer’s voice with a few scales, 
so that I may become acquainted 
with his method of intonation, attack, 
etc. This gives me a good idea of the 
artist’s method of singing, and if I find 
a faulty method I know I am on the right 
road. After I give the voice a trial I 
next examine the nose and throat for any 
pathological condition which may cause 
the above-mentioned trouble. On exam- 
ination, I do not direct my attention ex- 
clusively to the vocal cords, but make a 
careful study of the facts surrounding 
the Chorda Vocale. As specialists we 
know that any pathological condition in- 
terfering with the action of the vocal 
cords will cause hoarseness, but there are 
other conditions, or hypertrophy of the 
lingual tonsil, which is situated at the 
base of the tongue, thereby causing a 
constant irritation by its presence. It 
sets up a severe congestion of the mu- 
cous membrane or covering around the 
laryngeal region, producing a husky or 
hoarse voice. 


Nodule on Vocal Cords 


The most important problem confront- 
ing a nose and throat doctor is the 
hoarseness which comes on _ suddenly 
without any apparent cause and without 
the history of any exposure on the part 
of the singer; and frequently it will dis- 
appear almost as suddenly as it came. 
The patient fears to sing a long aria-— 
as he dreads that his voice may break 
during the course of his delivery of it. 
On examination invariably you will find 
in these patients a small nodule on one 
or both cords. This condition is known 
as Chordites Nodosa. Chordites Nodosa 
accompanies chronic laryngitis in thosc 
who use their voices in a faulty manner. 
The condition is more frequently seen in 
females than in males. It occurs in 
singers and public sd9eakers and in others 
whose occupation demands the use of 
their voices for long periods of time. 
Singers with the above condition will al- 
ways complain of difficulty in striking 
the right note and holding it when ob- 
tained; in other words their voices crack 
in the midst of singing or talking. 

The treatment of this condition is to 
give the voice absolute rest, in order to 
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give the nodule a chance to absorb, but 
if the nodule become organized (that is 
if the condition is present for a very long 
time) it becomes hard, due to connective 
tissue formation; then operative inter- 
ference is indicated. With rest, the 
faulty technique of singing must also be 
corrected by a competent instructor of 
vocal music. When faulty technique is 
corrected by a competent teacher the no- 
dules disappear and the voice is again 
perfectly clear, unless the individual re- 
turns to his bad method of singing. 





George Wilber Reed, who spent the 
summer in London, returned recently and 
reopened his studio in the Tilford Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore. 


“Musical Bulletin” of Kansas City Mu- 
sical Club Well Edited 


Filled with newsy stories and well. 
prepared articles, the Musical Bulletin, 
official monthly organ of the Kansas 
City (Kan.) Musical Club, makes its 
October appearance. The leading article, 
“The New Music Education,” by E. R. 
Kroeger, Kansas City composer and 
pianist, tells of the strides of systematic 
music study in the -public schools. Sev- 
eral pages are devoted to an interview 
with Helen Ware, “The Young Mother- 
Artist’s Views on Life and Art Success.” 





On Thursday evening, Oct. 19, Flor- 
ence Mulford, contralto, will give a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York. 


ON 
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MAIN FESTIVAL—1915 
“SECOND ONLY TO THAT OF 
MELBA”’ 


Both in solo and ensemble 
they were splendid, and were given a 
splendid ovation by the au 
dience; it is certain that their ap- 
pearance will be a source of delight 
to the audience second only to 
that of Melba.—Bangor Daily 
Commercial. 


CRITERION 
MALE 


QUARTETTE 
of New York City 


JOHN YOUNG, Tenor 
HORATIO RENCH, Tenor 
GEORGE REARDON, Baritone 
DONALD CHALMERS, Basso 
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and opera. 
ature by native teachers. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 1274 Bryant 


The FENNER-HILL Studios afford the Student advantages of study from 
the first rudiments of tone production through artistic finish for concert, oratorio, 
Sight singing and Ear-training classes. 


Coaching in foreign lyric liter- 
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SALT LAKE MAY HAVE PERMANENT OPERA 














Movement to Establish Company 
Headed by Lucy Gates, Utah’s 
Own Prima Donna— University 
and Conservatory to Produce 
Four More Operatic Works— 
Many Famous Musicians 
Booked— Philharmonic to Have 
Local Composers’ Concert 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Oct. 1.—A per- 
manent grand opera company may be 
founded in Salt Lake City. Inspired by 
the great success of her recent produc- 
tion of Gounod’s “Faust,” and the Uni- 
versity of Utah production of “Aida” 
under Thomas Giles, Lucy Gates, the 
noted soprano, is now working for the 
establishment of a regular company. The 
city has many splendid singers and con- 
ductors are well represented in the per- 
sons of John J. McClellan, Thomas Giles 
and B. Cecil Gates. The present idea of 
Miss Gates is to give a limited number 
of operas during the year. 

_Director Thomas Giles of the Univer- 
sity Music Department announces that 
he will produce two operas this season, 
one German and one French. The music 
organizations of the University include 
an orchestra of thirty-five members, an 
opera chorus, a Bach Society, a string 
quartet, a band, a guitar and mandolin 
club, a male and a women’s chorus, two 
male quintets and a women’s quintet. 


Arts Society’s Plans 


Most prominent in the plans of the 
season is the series of concerts arranged 
by the Musical Arts Society of Utah, 
now entering upon the third year of its 
existence. The society has become one 
of the most vital factors in the musical 
life of the city and state. This year the 
society will bring to Salt Lake, Pasquale 
Amato, Oct. 2; Flonzaley Quartet, Jan. 2; 
Julia Culp, Jan. 9, and Louis Graveure, 
March 9. In addition to this the society 





Pithy Points of Salt Lake 


Local managers, 8 

Music teachers, 138 

Instrumental: 
Bands, 9 
Orchestras, 15 
String quartets, 8 
Chorus, 46 

[Note: Forty of the choruses are choirs 
belonging to the various wards of the 
Mormon Church] 














will patronize as a body the leading con- 
certs of the season. Elmer I. Goshen, 
Ph.D., is again president of the organi. 
zation, and the other members of the 
board of trustees are Herbert Salinger, 
John D. Spencer, Mrs. Daniel Alexander, 
Ida Hanauer, Mrs. W. Montgomery 
Ferry, Mrs. George Bacon, Alice 
Churchill and Marian Cannon. Acting as 
director-manager is George D. Pyper. 
The officers of the State Federation of 
Musical Clubs are Mrs. A. H. Peabody, 
president; Mrs. Percival O. Perkins, vice 
president, both of Salt Lake; Mrs. I. H. 
Masters, Provo; Mrs. C. K. Davis, 
Springville; Mrs. Jessie Lund, Manti; 
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Some of Salt Lake City’s Influential Propagandists in the Cause of Good Music: 
No. 1—A. H. Peabody, Director of Orpheus Club. No. 2—Fred C. Graham, 


Manager of Artists’ Course. 


Tabernacle Choir. 


Mrs. C. H. Stevens, Ogden; Winifred 
Jensen, Mount Pleasant, and Mrs. F. E. 
Stiffy of Union. 

Fred C. Graham of the Graham Music 
Bureau will again conduct an artists’ 
course—the first of a series being John 
McCormack, who will appear Nov. 23. 

The Salt Lake Musical Club of the 
Ladies’ Literary Club, is the largest in 
the state, and will study American music 


No. 3—Mrs. 
of National Federation of Musical Clubs. 
Conductor of Philharmonic Orchestra. 
No. 6—Mrs. Percival O. Perkins, State Vice-President of 


National Federation of Musical Clubs 


A. H. Peabody, State President 
No. 4—Arthur Pedersen Freber, 
No. 5—A. C. Lund, New Conductor of 


this year, as planned by the chairman of 
the music committee. The section will 
join with the dramatic section in the pro- 
grams during the winter. 


Orchestra’s Concerts 


The Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the progressive directorship of Ar- 
thur Pederson Freber will this season 
enter into the musical life of Salt Lake 


in even a broader way than in years past. 
Morris Andrews is concert master of the 
orchestra, which this season will number 
fifty. No mention of the orchestra would 
be complete without reference to Mrs. F. 
C. Schramm, president of the Orchestral 
Association, who gaves so much of her 
time to the orchestra’s welfare. Four or 
five concerts will be given during the 
season, one of which will be devoted en- 
tirely to compositions by local composers. 
Last season Mr. Freber used one local 
composition on each of his programs. 

Mention should be made of the Orpheus 
Club with A. H. Peabody as musical di- 
rector. Mr. Peabody, who is a business 
man, has enjoyed music as a “side issue” 
for many years. He completes his twen- 
tieth year as organist at St. Mark’s Ca- 
thedral in October, and has been leader 
of the Orpheus Club, with seventy-five 
male voices, for twenty-two years. Defi- 
nite plans have not as yet been formed, 
but the club year promises to be attract- 
ive. The plans for the Oratorio Society, 
under the direction of Squire Coop, have 
not yet been completed. However, there 
will be at least two oratorios presented 
during the year. 


Lectures on Voice 


The Utah Conservatory of Music is 
making some radical changes in its vocal 
department, under the direction of John 
T. Hand. Mr. Hand has arranged a 
course of lectures in his department, 
which will be conducted once a week. The 
course includes lectures on tone produc- 
tion, which forms the main topic of dis- 
cussion; opera, and musical history. Mr. 
Hand is also planning to establish c'ass 
instruction in voice. The Hand Opera 
Chorus is reorganized for the winter 
with a membership of fifty. This chorus 
will present, under the auspices of the 
conservatory, two operas, “Beggar Stu- 
dent” and “La Bohéme.” The chorus will 
also appear before the larger clubs of 
the city and the larger towns of the state, 
assisted by soloists of prominence. Mr. 
Hand will appear in concert in Utah and 
Idaho. 

A. C. Lund of Provo, who is a new in- 
stractor in the conservatory, will conduct 
classes in theory, harmony, piano and 
voice. Mr. Lund has been recently ap- 
pointed conductor of the Great Taber- 
nacle Choir. The old choir was disband- 
ed, and membership in the new organiza- 
tion can only be obtained through suc- 
cessfully passing a test made by the con- 
ductor. The present membership num- 
bers only 160, but Mr. Lund hopes to 
soon increase it to 260. He will present 
one oratorio and a few larger works 
toward the end of the season. 

ZORA AUGUSTA SHAW. 





RABINOFF FORCES TO 
BE HEARD IN ERIE 


Boston Company Under Auspices 
of Rotary Club— Two Artist 
Courses Planned 


Erg, PA., Oct. 4.—It is now expected 
that the Erie musical season will open 
with the most important musical event 
in its history when the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company, including its 
Russian ballet and symphony orchestra, 
with Max Rabinoff as managing director, 


appears at the Park Opera House on 
Oct. 26. The performance will be under 
the local auspices of the enterprising 
Rotary Club. 
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Another interesting event will closely 
follow the opera on Nov. 1, when S. 
Gwendolyn Leo presents Maud Allan, 
the symphonic dancer, and her orchestra, 
organized especially for this tour and 
directed by Ernest Bloch, the Swiss com- 
poser. 


Apollo Club Course 


The Apollo Club Male Chorus has re- 
sumed regular rehearsals under the di- 
rection of Morris G. Williams. An ex- 
cellent series of concerts has been ar- 
ranged. Three splendid artists will ap- 
pear in conjunction with the club. Open- 
ing the series on Nov. 15, Theo Karle, the 
American tenor, will be heard. Merle 
Alcock, contralto, will be the assisting 
artist in the February concert. For the 
final concert Marcella Craft, soprano, has 
been engaged. 

The Rubinstein Club, a women’s chorus 
also directed by Mr. Williams, will pre- 
sent several fine programs during the 
winter. 


“Pioneer” Artist Series 


The Artists’ Course subscription con- 
certs, under the management of Mrs. 
Eva McCoy and known as the pioneer 
musical course of Erie, later in the sea- 
son will present a brilliant array of 
artists, among them Paul Althouse, Eddy 
Brown, Zabetta Brenska, Teresa Car- 
reno, Flonzaley Quartet, Alma Gluck, 


Helen Stanley and Nevada Van der 
Veer. 

Cornelia Henrichs Wright is contem- 
plating some important orchestral book- 
ings. 

The Community Chorus, H. B. Vincent, 
conductor, will resume rehearsals for the 
coming season on Oct. 23. 

Eva McCoy. 


Viola Player of Bangor (Me.) Symphony 
Bride of Clarinetist 


Bancor, ME., Oct. 1—A wedding of 
musical interest took place on Saturday 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Barnes, when their daughter, Gwendo- 
line, became the bride of Alton L. Rob- 
inson, of this city. Both are prominent 
in the musical circles of this city. Mrs. 
Robinson is one of the city’s most tal- 
ented musicians, playing viola in the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, and violin- 
ist in the popular B. E. N. Trio. She 
is vice-president of the Schumann Club 
and has for a number of years sung in 
the alto section of the festival chorus. 
Mr. Robinson is a member of both the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra and Bangor 
Band, being solo clarinetist in both of 
these organizations. The wedding music 
was furnished by Mrs. Neil Newman, 
pianist, and Mrs. Frederick D. Simpson, 
’cellist, the other members of oe 











My Dear Mr. Sieveking: 


to the truth at last. 





MARTINUS SIEVEKING 


and his assistant MISS INEZ ELLIOT 


have returned to NEW YORK and will teach his 
piano method at 448 CENTRAL PARK WEST 


Before leaving New York to take up my work in the South I feel that I must tell you again 
how thoroughly I am convinced of the benefit derived through your method. 
edly discovered the true principals of modern technic. 
have studied with you are nothing short of marvelous. : ¢ 
studied with the most noted European teachers. There has been something which for many years 
I had sought for but had not found until I began my study with you. 
I will return to New York in January for a few weeks to study some more 


and want you to reserve time for me now for next season. 


Director Music Department Little Rock College, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Marvelous Results Absolutely Cuaranteed Within a Very Short Time 


Descriptive circular mailed on request 


New York, Aug. 1, '16. 


You have undoubt- 
The results obtained during the time I 
I can say this with all sincerity as I have 


My eyes have béen opened 


Sincerely yours, 
LAURENT CHAVEAUX, 
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THREE OPERA COMPANIES TO VISIT TOLEDO 














Ellis, Boston-National and San 
Carlo Organizations Will Be 
Factors in an Extraordinary 
Season for the Ohio City— 
Notable Concert Course Ar- 


ranged 


OLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 5.—Finally To- 

ledo is on the musical map! Every 
manager and organization seems to have 
entered into a friendly rivalry to outdo 
everyone else in the season’s offerings, 
and the result is that music-lovers will 
have the opportunity of hearing some of 
the world’s most famous stars at very 
nominal rates. That the concert-going 
public fully appreciates the good things 
prepared is amply proved by the large 
subscription lists already held by the 
leading organizations. 

The honor of opening this extraordi- 
nary season falls to John McCormack, 
under Katherine Buck’s management. 
Mr. McCormack’s annual recital in To- 
ledo will take place at the Coliseum, Oct. 
6. Another attraction under Miss Buck’s 
management is Maud Allan, who will ap- 
pear with her company at the Valentine 
Theater, Nov. 12. This will be Miss 
Allan’s first appearance in Toledo. On 
Nov. 26, at the Coliseum, the Boston- 
National Opera Company will give a per- 
formance of the Verdi Requiem, assisted 
by a large local chorus. Rehearsals have 
already started, and many of the best 
solo voices in the city have joined. The 
soloists will be Mme. Villani, Mme. Gay, 
Senor Zenatello and Senor Mardones. 
This same company will give three per- 
formances at the Valentine, Jan. 26 and 
27. Its ergagement last year was the 
most successful season of grand opera 
ever conducted in Toledo, and the coming 
season will undoubtedly duplicate that 
success, if not surpass it. 

The Civic Music League announces an 





of Toledo’s Musical 


Interests 


Summary 





Two local managers. 
Seven male choruses. 
One women’s chorus. 
One mixed chorus. 

Ten bands. 

Three school orchestras. 


About 250 teachers in the various 
branches. 











unusual array of popular stars. The 
Ellis Grand Opera Company opens this 
season, Oct. 16 and 17, with perform- 
ances of “Carmen” and “I] Trovatore”’— 
Geraldine Farrar, Emmy Destinn, Louise 
Homer, Helen Stanley, Lucien Muratore, 
Morgan Kingston, Clarence Whitehill 









































Hall, Seating 5000. 


No. 1—Toledo Terminal Building, Part of Which Is Being Remodeled Into a Concert 
No. 2—Frederick Lower, Director of Lower’s Concert Band 


and the Shrine Band. No. 3—Joseph Wylli, Supervisor of Public School Music 


and Director of the Toledo Mannerchor. 


No. 4—Mrs. Otto Sand, Director of 


the Eurydice Club. No. 5—Walter E. Ryder, Director of the Orpheus Club 


and Over.and Glee Club. 


and other famous stars, many of whom 
have never been heard here, will make 
this a gala event. 

Other attractions of this course are 
Fritz Kreisler, Alma Gluck and the Cin- 


cinnati Symphony and New York Phil- . 


harmonic orchestras. 


Larger Auditoriuian Provided 


The seating capacity of the Coliseum, 
where last year’s concerts were held, hav- 
ing proved inadequate, the League has 
leased a part of the Toledo Terminal 
Building, and is remodeling it into a con- 
cert hall seating 5000. Rati baleony 
and boxes have been installed, and make 
this auditorium much the largest in this 
part of the State. 

The Valentine Theater management 
also announces a three-day season of 
opera by the San Carlo Company early 
in February. 

The Orpheus Club will give its usual 
pair of concerts under the direction of 
Walter E. Ryder. This club, by virtue 
of its splendid work and the popularity 
of its soloists, is a real factor in the 
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musical life of the city. Wilfred Glenn, 
New York basso, will be the soloist at 
the first concert, Nov. 24, and, vn April 
12, Frieda Hempel of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will make her first ap- 
pearance in Toledo with this chorus. 
_The Eurydice Club, Mrs. Otto Sand, 
director, has engaged Mme. Sybil Sam- 
mis MacDermid for its first concert, Dec. 
5. In the spring concert, April 16, Louis 
Graveure, the popular baritone, will 
make his first Toledo appearance. 


Oratorio Society’s Work 


Tre Toledo Oratorio Society, under 
Herbert Foster Sprague, will give its an- 
nual performance of the “Messiah” in 
Trinity Church during the holiday sea- 
son. Grace Kerns, the New York so- 
prano, has been engaged, and other solo- 
ists will be Mrs. George Fell, contralto; 
Reginald Morris, tenor, and Fred Newell 
Morris, baritone, all of Toledo. This so- 
ciety will also hold a Spring Festival 
some time in May, the works selected 
being Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” and the “Creation,” by 
Haydn. There will be a solo quartet of 
prominent artists, but the personnel has 
not been announced. 

Under Joseph Wylli, its organizer and 
director, the Toledo Mannerchor will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
season. Ten of the origina. members 
are still active in this organization. The 
Mannerchor will give its usual three 
concerts, the first to be in the nature of 
a jubilee when all the compositions sung 
will be by honorary members of the club, 
including Dr. Frederick Hagar, John 
Lund, Fritz Neuert, Johannes Gelbe, 
Herman Haberlein and Herman Mohr. 

The Overland Company has found a 
way of fostering music among its army 





Civic Music League Secures 
Larger Auditorium for Events 
Under Its Auspices—Oratorio 
Performances of High Quality 
Assured Music-Lovers 


of employees by supporting a splendid 
band under the direction of Mr. Kohler, 
and a glee club of 100 members under 
Walter E. Ryder. These two organiza- 
tions will give a number of concerts in 
and about Toledo during the season. 
Another band which will be heard sev- 
eral times is the Lower Concert Band of 
fifty-five pieces, which took first prize at 
the Elks Convention, Sandusky, Ohio, 
and was the official band at the Ohio 
State Fair this year. Mr. Lower also 
conducts the Shrine Band of sixty pieces 
and the Knight Templar Band, two or- 
ganizations that hold a high place. 


Three School Orchestras 


There are three excellent school or- 
chestras: the Scott High School, under 
direction of Bessie Werum; St. John’s 
College, under Father Killian, and St. 
Francis DeSales School, under Irma 
Whitwham. St. John’s College also has 
a glee club of forty voices. 

The Nold Trio, a chamber music or- 
ganization, is winning popularity by ex- 
cellent work. The personnel is Helen 
Johnston-Nold, violin; Marjery Johnston, 
’cello, and Franklin Nold, piano. It is 
unique in that all the members are of 
the same family. The singleness of pur- 
pose thus obtained is readily apparent 
when one listens to a performance by 
this organization, which is booked for a 
number of appearances, both public and 
private, for the coming season. 

The Musical Art Society, an organiza- 
tion composed entirely of men, will re- 
sume its meetings in October. This so- 
ciety is formed for the study and fur- 
therance of all good music, some of the 
good effects of its work being the greatly 
increased interest of business men in 
musical matters. 

EDWARD E. OLDs. 





Charles Henry Meltzer, dramatic and 
former music critic of the New York 
American, has resigned from that news- 
paper to accept a place on the publicity 
staff of D. W. Griffith, the moving picture 
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HENRI 


Leading Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Though one regrets Mr. Amato’s absence, Mr. Scott’s presence afforded 
compensation and doubtless a more evenly balanced performance by the 
The American baritone’s declamation reached about as far dra- 
matically as the music can support the interpretation, and his ventures 
into lyric passages brought to view a smooth tone, excellent in legato and 
in sustaining power.—Chicago Daily News. 


Specially engaged to sing Der Wanderer in 
‘Siegfried’? in Cleveland 
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WICHITA ORCHESTRA A THRIVING BODY 























No. 1—Wichita Symphony Orchestra, with Theodore Lindberg, Conductor. 
No. 3—Merle Armitage, Concert Manager. 






































No. 2—The Forum, Wichita. 








(Forum All-Star Concert Series, Merle Armitage, Manager). 
No. 4—Left to Right: Lucius Ades, Director Wichita Chorus; Gordon Campbell, Pauline Findley Athay, Charles 


W. Clark. No. 5—Lucius Ades and the Zoellners at the Wichita Club. Left to Right: Lucius Ades, Antoinette Zoellner, Joseph Zoellner, Jr., Amandus 


Zoellner, Mrs. Lucius Ades, Joseph Zoellner, Sr. 


Wichita College of Music and Director of Wichita Symphony Orchestra 


ICHITA, KAN., Oct. 5.—Wichita is 

doing its full share toward the 
musical advance of the Southwest. Be- 
sides the two conservatories, the Metro- 
politan School of Music and the Wichita 
College of Music, Fairmount College and 
Friends’ University have good music cur- 
ricula. Moreover, there are several 
teachers who, with their assistants, could, 
if they desired, incorporate into a school 
and perhaps do more for pupils in the 
way of free advantages than some of 
the already incorporated schools. The 
Ades studios, the Brokaw studios, the 


Kathrina Elliott studios, the Charles 
Davis Carter studios and the Inez Dods 
Barbour studios come in this category. 
In addition there are many other pri- 
vate teachers who have had excellent 
training. 





Wichita’s Musical Assets 





Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Club. 

Armitage “All-Star’’ Concerts. 
Lucius Ades’ Concert Course. 
Wichita Chorus. 


Wichita Musical and Saturday After- 
noon Clubs. 


Two Conservatories. 
Nearly 100 recognized teachers. 











No. 6—Left to Right: Lucius Ades, Sophie Braslau, Antonio Scotti. 








Organization Begins Fourth Season with Bright Prospects, 
Despite Hardship of Having to Work Against Puritanical 
Sunday Ordinancés—Prominent Soloists Engaged for Its 
Concerts—Armitage All-Star Concert Course and Lucius 
Ades’ Concert and Operatic Enterprises Promise Variety 
of Interest—Two Flourishing Clubs 








The fourth season of the Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Theodore Lind- 
berg conductor, is just starting. This or- 
ganization is composed of fifty musicians, 
and has complete instrumentation. The 
concerts are held in the New Crawford 
Theater and, owing to the strict Sunday 
ordinances, it is necessary to dispose of 
all association memberships by the Satur- 
day before the first concert in October. 
This is hard on the management since 
there can be no benefit from the adver- 
tising of the individual artist. In spite 
of all, however, the orchestra thrives, 
and this is its most promising season. 

For this season the artists booked to 
appear as soloists are Merle and Bechtel 
Alcock, Oct. 2; Helen Allen Hunt, for 
Nov. 19; Arthur Hartmann, Dec. 17; 
Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor, Jan. 21, and 
Hazel Eden, Feb. 25. 

Theodore Lindberg has also just an- 
nounced the organization of a Symphony 


Club. Dr. H. L. Morton, who was the 
originator of the Denver Club, and is at 
present the teacher of piano in the 
Wichita College, is promoting the club. 
Merle Armitage, the manager, has de- 
cided to locate in Wichita permanently 
since he has entire faith in the musical 
standing of the city. He brings with 
him some welcome new ideas and a most 
splendid concert course for the season. 
It was this manager who thought of the 
idea of cutting the Forum in two and 
thus giving Wichita a place large enough 
to hold the crowds for big musical at- 
tractions and still have every seat in the 
house a good one. This plan makes the 
splendid Forum for the first time a fit 
concert hall. Special trains are to be 
run from all directions for the “All-Star 
Concerts,” introducing John McCormack, 
Rudolph Ganz and Judith Dameron, in 
joint recital; Alma Gluck and Mischa 
Elman. The season opens Dec. 4. Mr. 


No. 7—Theodore Lindberg, President 


Armitage is also managing a series of 
concerts and receptions at the Innes Tea 
Room. It is the first series of its kind 
to be established west of Kansas City. 

Lucius Ades, the popular director of 
the Wichita Chorus, promises a better 
course of concerts than ever. This year 
his list includes Harold Bauer, Frances 
Alda, Fritz Kreisler, Christine Miller 
and Maud Allan. Besides this course Mr. 
Ades promises us a three-day season of 
San Carlo Opera and one performance 
by the Boston-National Opera Company. 

The Saturday Afternoon Club is soe | 
up of enthusiastic women seeking to en- 
courage amateurs to study music. Mrs. 
Shattuck, the contralto, is president. 

The Wichita Musical Club, with Mrs. 
E. Higginson as the president and Jessie 
Clark as director and a most efficient 
board of executives, does much for Wich- 
ita musically. This was the first musi- 
cal organization in the city. 

There are fifty piano teachers, who 
give high school credits, being recognized 
as competent by the school authorities; 
six violin teachers, twenty-five voice 
teachers, three teachers of violoncello, 
two recognized teachers of clarinet be- 
sides the ones in the school. 

Wichita has a girls’ band and a munici- 
pal band; a chorus that sings “The Mes- 
siah” each Christmas; seven churches 
with pipe organs, and good choir direct- 
ors and a high school that allows as 
much credit for the outside study of 
music as for algebra. 

KATHRINA ELLIOTT. 
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Maine Festival Concerts, Held 
This Week, Engage 600 Sing- 
ers from Western Part of the 
State — Men’s Singing Club 
and Catholic Choral Society 
Organizations of Great Value 
—Noted Artists to Assist Will 
C. Macfarlane in His Recitals 
on the City’s Famous Organ— 
Orchestral Music in the Public 
Schools—Club Activities 


ORTLAND, MAINE, Oct. 5—Port- 

land’s musical season always opens 
with the three-day Maine Musical Festi- 
val which this year takes place on Oct. 
9, 10 and 11. Organized by William 
Rogers Chapman, it is now in its twen- 
tieth vear. The soloists for this season 
are Geraldine Farrar, Nina Morgana, 
Louis Graveure, Eleanor Painter, Theo 
Karle, Eddy Brown, Ethelynde Smith, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Hill. There 
will be three evening concerts and two 
matinées. The chorus of more than 600 
is drawn from all over the western part 
of Maine. The members are the most 


prominent musical residents of the dif- 
ferent towns, and the rehearsals go far 
to provide the best musical interests of 
those communities. 





Portland’s Principal Musical At- 
tractions 





Maine Music Festival (Festival Chorus) 

Will C. Macfarlane’s Free Recitals on 
the municipal organ and subscription 
concert series 

Men’s Singing Club 

Catholic Choral Society 

Amateur Orchestra and two 
School orchestras 

Three music clubs 

Ninety-two teachers 


High 











During the remainder of the season, 
Portland has the benefit of the concerts 
given in the City Hall under the an- 
spices of the Music Commission. Will 
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Edward J. Whalen, Conductor of the Catholic Choral Society of Portland, Me., 
and a View of the Entrance to the Exposition Building Where the Maine Music 


Festival Is Held 


C. Macfarlane is the organist of the fa- 
mous organ and gives a recital every 
Sunday afternoon. These recitals are 
free, and are attended by large crowds 
every week. They are supported by the 
course of fifteen subscription concerts at 
which famous artists are engaged to as- 
sist Mr. Macfarlane. The course tickets 
are sold for $5. 

Last year the commission asked the 
public to subscribe for 1200 tickets. This 
number was exceeded. This year the 
number has been limited to 1350 as the 
sale of single seats at advanced prices 
is depended upon to pay expenses. The 
artists engaged this year are: Oct. 25, 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Nov. 2, John 
Barnes Wells, tenor; Nov. 9, Annie 
Louise David, harvist; Nov. 30, Mischa 
Elman, violinist: Dec. 14, Men’s Singing 
Club; Dec. 28, Mary Jordan, contralto; 
Jan. 11, Alma Gluck; Jan. 25, Albert 
Lindquist, tenor; Feb. 8, Frederic Mar- 
tin, bass; Feb. 15, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; March 22, Anna Case, soprano; 
April 19, Clarence Whitehill, baritone; 
May 3, Men’s Singing Club. 


Men’s Singing Club Popular 


Among the most popular are the con- 
certs given by the Men’s Singing Club. 


— 


SOPRANO 


The New York 
TIMES 


“A voice of great charm 
and purity; her singing has 
grace, musical intelligence, 
expressiveness.” 


The New York 
SUN 


“A soprano with good voice, 
charming quality and a sensi- 
tive feeling for atmosphere 


and style.” 


Recitals and Concerts 


MANAGEMENT: 


Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall New York 








PHATE TTT 


For these the hall is always packed to 
the doors. Membership in this splendid 
body is limited to forty, trained and con- 
ducted by Mr. Macfarlane. 


During the summer there have been 
daily concerts on the organ and people 
from all parts of the world have at- 
tended. 


Besides the Portland section of the 
Festival Chorus and the Men’s Singing 
Club, another large chorus of great value 
is the Catholic Choral Society, which is 
a union of the Cathedral Choir with the 
other large parish church choirs of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Portland. It 
is under the conductorship of Edward J. 
Whalen, the organist of the Cathedral. 
Last fall the society gave a splendid con- 
cert with Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” as 
the chief work. This year the concert, 
With Mme. Eames as soloist, has just 
been given (Sept. 19). The plan is to 


make the organization permanent and the 
concert an annual event. 


Another event of interest will be the 
choral festival of all the mixed choirs of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
will be given in St. Stephen’s Church on 
Nov. 8, under the direction of Alfred 
Brinkler, the organist of the church. 


Orchestras in the Schools 


Portland is rich in choral music. 
There are many excellent singers, but 
very few instrumentalists. George T. 
Goldthwaite, the supervisor of music in 
the public schools, is doing good work in 
encouraging instrumental music by es- 
tablishing orchestras in the Portland and 
Deering High schools, and giving them 
good music to play, with a few remarks 
on the history connected. A symphony 
orchestra of about thirty-six players, al] 
amateurs, has just been started by Frank 
E. Wilder, who has recently come _ to 
Portland from Providence, R. I., where he 
had several vears’ experience in this 
work. Mr. Wilder is enthusiastic over 
his material. Some of the theater or- 
chestras are doing splendid work in 
bringing good music before the masses. 
They have an opportunity of which they 
avail themselves conscientiously. 


The principal clubs are the Kotszchmar, 
Rossini and Marston. The Kotszchmar is 
for men and meets once a month to read 
and discuss a paper and for social pur- 
poses. The Rossini is for women and 
meets every Thursday morning to hear a 
program by members, with an occasional 
one by artists from out of town. It is one 
of the oldest women’s music clubs in the 
country, and has a large membership. 
The Marston is a smaller club and meets 
once a month at members’ houses. 

Portland is well supplied with teachers. 
There are ninety-two listed in the direc- 
tory. ALFRED BRINKLER. 





Cleveland Manager Buys Out Opera 
Night to Aid Red Cross 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 8.—Mrs. M. A. 
Fanning, who was local manager for the 
San Carlo Opera Company last season, 
will act in the same capacity again this 
year. One brilliant feature of the opera 
week of Oct. 16 will be Red Cross Night, 
for which Mrs. Fanning, who is well- 
known as a philanthropist, has bought 
out the house. A. B. 
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PIANIST 


Engagements 
Now Booking for 
1916-1917 





UNUSUAL PROGRAMS 


embracing the best examples of modern pianoforte com- 
position. If desired Mr. Hodgson is prepared to present 
a program devoted entirely to new American works. 
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ties —Musical America. 





One hears few pianists whose performances bear the 
stamp of so happy a combination of sterling quali- 
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For Terms and Dates Apply to Mr. Hodgson’s Manager, J. W. Cochran, 
212 W. 59th Street, New York. 
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: | Sacramento Business Men Make Musical Venture 











Radical Step of Chamber of 
Commerce in Financing 
Teachers’ Convention Leads 
to Hopes for Civic Auditori- 
um and Symphony Orchestra 
—Saturday Club Brings 
Noted Artists—Plans of 
Choruses—Community Sing- 
ing an Established Success 


ACRAMENTO, CAL., Oct. 9.—An 

auspicious omen for musical growth 
in Sacramento is the fact that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has offered to finance 
the music teachers’ convention, which 
will be held here next July. If this 
event meet with the board’s approval, 
and there is no doubt but that it will, 
we may be assured of still greater in- 
terest musically from the local business 
men. We need a civic auditorium and a 
well established and financed symphony 
orchestra, and the Chamber of Commerce 
are realizing this fact. 


Much of the musical vigor of Sacra- 
mento will radiate from the Saturday 
Club this season, as in past seasons. This 
club is almost twenty-five years old, 
starting with a few women meeting in 
private residences. It now has a mem- 
bership of about 1100. Practically all 
the concerts given in Sacramento are 
under the club management, booking 
through L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles. 
This club is not a study nor social club, 
but its dues entitle all members to all 
the concerts of the season. This season 
the artists to appear include Julia Culp, 
Florence Macbeth, Elena Gerhardt, Louis 
Graveure, Albert Spalding, Percy 
Grainger, Leo Ornstein, Hecht Chamber 
Music Society with several others yet to 
be decided upon. 


Club’s Concerts Patronized Best 


Sacramento has the name of being a 
very musical city, but it hardly deserves 
that, for when a concert comes which is 
not under the management of the club 
(unless it be a Melba or McCormick or 
Tetrazzini) the results will be hardly 
satisfactory. 

The McNeill Club, a male chorus of 
seventy voices and more than twenty 
seasons old, is now under the direction 
of Albert I. Elkus. It will give three 
concerts during the season, as is its cus- 
tom, with assisting soloists. Ruth Pep- 
per, A. A. G. O., is the accompanist. 

The Schubert Club, a mixed chorus, is 
entering upon its second season. Edward 
Pease is its director. 

Mrs. Walter Longbotham, chairman of 
music of the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
California, is a resident of Sacramento. 









































Sacramento’s Musical Progressiveness Personified: Above: 


Ruth Pepper, A. A. 


G. O., Organist; Albert Barber, Tenor; Lena Frazer, Mezzo-Contralto and 
President of the Sacramento County Branch of the California Music Teachers’ 
Association (Teachers Prominent in the Work of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion); Below, Left: Mrs. Walter Longbotham, Chairman of Music of the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs of California; Below, Right: Mrs. Esther Needham- 
Mering, President of the Saturday Club, Sacramento, Cal. 


She is devoting her efforts toward the 
establishing of community singing in 
countless towns through the State as 
well as in Sacramento. Every other Sun- 
day afternoon community singing is held 
in Sacramento at the William Land 
school, an auditorium which is hardly 
large enough to accommodate the hun- 


dreds that throng to these affairs. Local 
musicians gladly give their services in 
solo work to vary the afternoons. This 
is the second season for Sacramento’s 
community work. 

Sacramento has nearly thirty teachers 
of music in its various branches. 

LENA M. FRAZEE. 





NORFOLK HOPES FOR 
A NEW AUDITORIUM 


Movement for Larger Concert Hall 
Growing— Several Clubs 
Active 


NORFOLK, VA., Oct. 5.—The season of 
1915-16 in musical matters was so suc- 
cessful that it has left both musicians 
and music patrons eager for the coming 
season. Present indications point to the 
fact that the musical fare that will be 


eo as in Norfolk will be of the very 
est. 

The Melody Club will present at its 
first concert the Saslafsky Quartet and 
Louis Graveure. At its second concert, 
the attraction will be John McCormack. 
Up to the present time the bringing of 
so high priced an artist as McCormack 
has not been attempted, but the tenor is 
well known here, even though he has 
never sung in Norfolk. 

The Norfolk Music Club has also ar- 
ranged its regular series of four con- 
certs. Its program is of considerably 
greater attraction than in former sea- 
sons. The concerts arranged by this 
club are as follows: The Russian Sym- 
ne Orchestra, Albert Spalding, Josef 

ofmann and Alma Gluck. Josef Hof- 
mann is the only one of the four attrac- 
tions that has not been heard in Norfolk. 

Mr. Hume, president of the Norfolk 





Festival Association, states that his or- 
ganization expects to have its festival 
again in the spring. Nothing has yet 
been done as to arrangements of details. 

The movement for an auditorium is 
gradually gathering force, and it is con- 
fidently expected that Norfolk will soon 
have an auditorium that will rank with 
the best of its kind in the country. This 
is of especial interest to all of the mu- 
sical organizations of the city, owing to 
the fact that at the present time there is 
no building adequate for housing any at- 
traction of large proportions, and those 
that can take care of the smaller ones 
are almost prohibitive as to expense. 

R. V. STEELE. 





Saginaw, Mich., Again to Hear Distin- 
guished Musicians 


SAGINAW, MICH., Oct. 1.—Prompted by 
the success of their course last season, 
another artist series will be presented in 
Saginaw this year by Mrs. T. M. War- 
ren and Lou Olp. The Zoellner Quartet 
recently played to a large audience in the 
Hotel Bancroft. One of the novelties was 
a quartet by Jules Mouquet, given for 
the first time in this country. The com- 
position was remarkably appealing to the 
audience. 

Other artists to be presented will be 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, Oct. 13; 
Arthur Hartmann, violinist, Nov. 10, and 
Thuel Burnham, pianist. L. F. U. 


The Edna White Trumpet Quartet 
opened its season on Sept. 24 at the 
Baptist Temple in Philadelphia, with 
Clarence Reynolds at the organ. 





MINERS AS MUSIC 
MAKERS IN BUTTE 


Bands and Glee Clubs Formed of 
Workmen— Initiate Annual 
Eisteddfodd 


BuTTE, Mont., Oct. 5.—The city of 
Butte enters upon what promises to be 
its most successful winter from a musical 
standopint. Although Butte is a city of 
50,000 inhabitants, it still takes pride in 
calling itself a mining camp. High 
wages are paid and the laboring popula- 
tion is no longer nomadic. It is a cos- 
mopolitan city and music is gradually 
getting a more catholic recognition. The 
town is pre-eminently a union town and 


the lines are closely drawn between the 
union musician and the amateur. This 
is the only real barrier to the effective 
co-operation of all the local musicians 
and music-lovers. Notwithstanding this, 
the city of Butte possesses a Symphony 
Orchestra of fifty members, a concert 
orchestra made up of about twenty-five 
union musicians, men who play in pic- 
ture shows and other theaters; a choral 
society of sixty voices; a municipal 
chorus (at present in embryo), which 
is to make its début with the municipal 
Christmas tree, at which community 
singing is to be a feature. 

In the field of band music Butte has 





always been active. The English miners 
organized the inevitable brass. band, 
which, with the passing of time, devel- 
oped into a wonderfully able concert 
band, under the leadership of Sam Tre- 
loar, himself a miner as well as an ex- 
ceedingly successfuly band teacher and 
leader. The Montana State Band, an- 
others miners’ organization, has been in 
existence for nine or ten vears, although 
of course completely overshadowed by 
Mr. Treloar’s organization, now known 
as the Amalgamated Copper Mines Band. 


Butte Symphony Orchestra 


Two years ago R. Y. Johnston, the 
conductor of the Butte Symphony Or- 
chestra, organized the Municipal Band, 
which is made up almost entirely of pro- 
fessional brass and reed players. his 
was not in competition with the other 
bands, but designed chiefly to find em- 
ployment for those players who were nec- 
essary to the Symphony, and whom it 
was desired to keep in the city. 

The city is well supplied with private 
teachers in all departments of music. 

The thoroughly typical English glee 
club has two splendid examples in the 
Stevens Glee Club, under the direction 
of George Stevens, and the St. George 
Glee Club, under Will Stevens. Both or- 
ganizations are made up of English min- 
ers, mostly from Cornwall, and number 
about thirty men. They are frequently 
heard in connection with various miners’ 
celebrations. 


We'sh Singing Competition 


A recent development has been the 
organization of an annual Eisteddfodd. 
This, of course, is the creation of the 
Welsh people of the community. Last 
year saw its inception with very suc- 
cessful competitions in the vocal and in- 
strumental branches, both solo and en- 
semble. R. V. Johnston was the adjudi- 
cator. This year’s event will be held 
about Christmas, the nucleus of an insti- 
tution which shall embrace all the moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast States. 

Mr. Johnston announces four concerts 
for the Symphony Orchestra to be given 
between October and April, 1917; four 
popular Sunday afternoon concerts with 
the Municipal Band and soloists; one 
concert with the Choral Society and com- 
munity singing, with the Municipal Band 
as accompaniment. 

It would not be fair to omit mention 
of the exceedingly good music to be heard 
in the local theaters, particularly the pic- 
ture houses. Every house maintains an 
orchestra of from five to twelve men. 
The best music can be heard every night 
in the week and there is a steady and 
increasing public appreciation and de- 
mand for such music. 

The only backward department of mu- 
sic is that of the church. This is not 
for any lack of musicians, but is claimed 
to be for lack of funds on the part of 
the various church organizations. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that 
none of the churches, save one, engage 
soloists and, in the one exception, the 
soloist is also choir leader. 

M. E. W. 








THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SOLOISTS 


from the 


Sistine Chapel Choir 
VATICAN, ROME 


An attraction that appeals not 
only to the concert audiences but 
to the multitudes as well. 


American tour under’ exclusive 
management or the 


Lyric Concert-Company 
220 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Sparks M. Berry, 
Western Representative 

















JONAS| 


Ceiebrated Spanish Piane Virtuese and Peda- 
gogue of Berlin. Now in NEW YORK. 
tudio: 45 W. 76th St. Tel. Schuyler 10080 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 


Telephone Columbus 1311 
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| Syracuse May Abandon Its Festival 














Association Likely to Withdraw 
Event for a Year, Hoping to 
Have More Suitable Hall for 
Concerts—New Local Man- 
ager Schedules Two Series of 
Artist Recitals—Local Singer 
Makes Bow in Opera 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 6.—The fore- 
cast for the musical season here is 
one of considerable interest and activity. 
We are promised what seems to be a sur- 
feit of concerts and a number of operatic 
performances. 

The Music Festival Association has 
practically decided to abandon its festi- 
val this spring, hoping to have a more 
suitable hall for its concerts by next 
season. 

The first recital of the season was 
scheduled for Oct. 5, one of a series of 
subscription concerts under the local 
management of A. L. De Robert, who en- 
tered the managerial field here last sea- 
son with a concert by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. On this occasion Rudolph Ganz 
will appear in Syracuse for the first time. 

The other artists announced in the 
series are Albert Spalding, violinist; Lor- 





How Syracuse Stands Musically 


Two Local Managers. 

Music Festival Association. 
Two Opera Seasons. 

Artist Courses of Two Clubs. 
University Music Department. 
University Chorus. 

Apollo Club of Solo Voices. 














etta del Valle, soprano, and André 
Benoist, pianist, in joint recital Oct. 26; 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
with Harrie Southnick, a young local 


pianist, soloist, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
14. Mr. de Robert’s second series in- 
cludes the Flonzaley Quartet, Jan. 26; 
Kneisel Quartet, March 19; and a joint 
recital of soloists Feb. 15, with George 
S. Vigneti, violinist, Harry Munro, bari- 
tone; N. Val Peavey, pianist, Marian J. 
Lake, soprano. ; 

This series is to be given at the Onon- 
daga Hotel, the other series at the Wiet- 
ing Opera Howse. 


Boston Opera Visit 


The Boston Opera Company ap- 
pears here Oct. 10 in “Madama Butter- 
fly,” and Nov. 2 in “Tosca.” In October 
we also have the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, A. Kathleen King local manager. 
This company gives a series of six sub- 
scription performances, the operas being 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Lucia,” “Lohengrin,” “Rigoletto” and 
“La Gioconda.” This last opera will be 
of particular interest in Syracuse, owing 
to the appearance of Marta Wittowska 
of this city in the title réle. 

Miss Wittowska, who has recently re- 
turned to America after a number of 
years’ study and operatic appearances 
in Europe, will also sing at the opening 
recital of the Morning Musicals, Oct. 11. 
The Morning Musicals have arranged the 
following evening recitals for their mem- 
bers: Louis Graveure in a song recital, 
Dec. 7; David and Clara Mannes, in joint 














A Quartet Responsible for Musical Advance- 
ment in Syracuse. Reading from the Top: 
A. Kathleen King, Local Manager; Harry 
Leonard Vibbard, Director of the Apollo 
Club; Howard Lyman, Director of Choruses 
at Syracuse University; Mrs. Frederick 
Honsinger, President Morning Musicals 


recital, and Leo Ornstein in a piano 
recital. 

Mrs. Morgan Wilcox has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the vocal and Mil- 
dred Maynard of the instrumental com- 
mittee, and they will arrange the morn- 
ing programs. Mrs. Frederick Hon- 








MANAGEMENT 
The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 W. 34th St., New York 





MARGARET KEYES 


CONTRALTO 


With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS 
St. Hudert Hotel, 120 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Phone 2365 Circle 

















CHICAGO ENGLISH OPERA CO., 


1916-1917 


SEASON 
Executive Offices 


19 West 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 


INC. 


General Manager 
Basil Horsfall. 





Cornish School of Music, Languages and Dancing newuec. cornice. 
Broadway at Pine Street, Seattle, Wash. Director 


Calvin Brainard Cady 
0 for Teachers 


Dalcroszse Eurythmics 
Write for catalogue 








Morning Musicals and Salon 
Musical Club Plan Important 
Programs by Visiting Artists 
—Howard Lyman, Director 
of University’s New Choral 
Department, to Give Two 
Concerts — Apollo Club to 
Sing in Other Towns 


singer was elected president for a period 
of three years. Mrs. Frederick Harvey, 
chairman of the concert committee, ap- 
pointed by the president this spring, re- 
signed recently, and Mrs. Adolf Frey, 
treasurer, has charge of the work. 

The Salon Musical Club entering on its 
fifth season has re-elected Mrs. Charles 
E. Crouse, president; Laura Van Kuran, 
vice-president; Mary Moore Jones, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Harry H. Wadsworth, secre- 
tary. The program committee appointed 
by the president for the ensuing year will 
be Emogene Day, Mrs. William Cornell 
Blanding, Jessie Z. Decker and Mrs. 
Harry L. Vibbard. The first recital will 
be Oct. 27, a guest evening at the home 
of Mrs. Ernest I. White. 

Under the auspices of the Salon Club 
a series of five subscription concerts will 
be given at the Empire Theater. These 
concerts are under the direction of Laura 
Van Kuran and local management of 
A. Kathleen King. The first one is to be 
Nov. 16, Josef Hofmann in recital; the 
second, Dec. 1, Helen Stanley and 


Frances MacMillen in joint recital; the 
third, Feb. 9, Julia Claussen and the 
University chorus, under the direction of 
Howard Lyman, and fourth, Alma Gluck, 
March 5, in recital. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be the fifth in this 
course of concerts. 


New Choral Department 


The Department of Choral Music 
recently established in Syracuse Uni- 
versity, with Prof. Howard Lyman 


‘as the director, is the important out- 


growth of several seasons of successful 
oratorio productions and other choral 
singing, by the Syracuse University 
chorus. Howard Lyman, the conductor, 
plans two concerts for this season. The 
first one will be the appearance of the 
chorus in the series of concerts noted 
above under the auspices of the Salon 
Musical Club. The second concert will 
take place in the auditorium of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts in the early spring. 
The work to be presented is Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” and the soloists en- 
gaged are: Grace Bonner Williams, Flor- 
ence Mulford, Frank Ormsby and Fred- 
eric Martin. 


Music in Baptist Church 


Mr. Lyman also plans to present sev- 
eral choral works with his choir at the 
First Baptist Church of which Charles 
Courboin is the organist; among them 
excerpts from well-known oratorios. 

The Apollo Club, composed of twenty- 
two solo voices, has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 


Clarence Dillenbeck, president: Ralph Stil- 
well, vice-president; Harry Sanford, treas- 
urer; Walter Wisehoon, librarian, and Harry 
L. Vibbard, director. 


_ The club will give two concerts, solo- 
ists to be announced later. The club has 
accepted a number of out-of-town en- 
gagements. LAURA VAN KURAN. 





TWO ARTIST CONCERTS 
FOR TAMPA IN WINTER 


Despite Distance, Florida City Often 
Hears Noted Musicians—Spanish 
Club Gives New Opera 


TAMPA, FLA., Oct. 10—Under the in- 
fluence of civic clubs and small organi- 
zations Tampa is gradually forging its 
way ahead in music. Much of the growth 
of music in this city in the last few years 
has been due to the Friday Morning 
Musical Club, which has a membership 
of over 200 women. Tampa is not often 
able to hear the famous artists, being so 
situated that it is somewhat costly to 
bring such artists here. However, 
through the energetic work of the Fri- 
day Morning Musical Club two excellent 
programs are given every season with 
assisting artists. This custom will be 
followed this season. The club has a 
well trained chorus, and when. necessary 
can always draw on other organizations 
of the city for the necessary male 
singers. The club’s president is Mamie 
Costilia Dawson, one of the most promi- 
nent pianists. 

The Tampa Music Club is composed of 
some of the best musicians of the city 
and gives musicales twice a month, re- 
stricted to the membership. 





Choruses have been organized for this 
year in both the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the proposition be- 
ing eventually to make of the two or- 
ganizations one large chorus. 

The population of Tampa _ includes 
American, Spanish, Italian and the 
Cuban nationalities. The Cubans have 
their own fine club houses, each with its 
auditorium, in which many musical per- 
formances are heard and an occasionai 
opera is given by traveling companies 
from South America and Mexico. One 
of these organizations, the Snanish Club, 
known as the Centro Astuariano, has en- 
gaged a man of great experience, Mr. 
Vigil, who is now training a large chorus 
in operatic music. This chorus is heard 
In concert once every week and once a 
month in opera when either visiting 
artists or local singers take the principal 
parts. Recently these singers, assisted 
by visiting artists, gave a premier per- 
formance of the new Spanish opera 
“Maruxa” by Amedeo Vives. The music 
is much like “Carmen.” 

A Teachers’ Association has just been 
formed with twenty members. 

Under the direction of John Phillip 
Shadick there is also a fine male glee 
club. There are also some excellent 
church choirs, and the city has several 
talented composers. 








FLORENCE 


Coach 


Accompanist 


Leo Slezak 

Margarete Matzenauer 
Giavanni Zenatello 
Maggie Teyte 








McMILLAN 


Refers to the following artists: 


Maria Gay 


Louise Homer 
Yvonne de Treville 


AVAILABLE for RECITAL 
Studio: 161 West 76th Street, NEW YORK [HO SEhuvier 

















BENDI 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Max Bendix, Conductor 


Available for Concerts, Oratorios and Festivals. 








VIOLIN 


Soloist for every occasion 


INSTRUCTION 


Andress: BENDIX MUSIC BUREAU, COLUMBIA THEATRE BUILDING, NEW YORE 
Telephone 6462 Bryant . 
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CLEVELAND HAS NEW MUSICAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 











Organization Established to Fur- 
ther the Interests of the Com- 
munity in Music Will Present 
Both Opera and Symphony 
Concerts of Notable Worth— 
Six of the City’s Seven Con- 
cert Managers Women — 
Eminent Artists to Appear 
Under Their Direction — 
Seven Flourishing Musical 
Clubs—West Side of the City 
Now Emulating the East Side 
in Musical Activity 


LEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 7.—The 
event of first importance in Cleve- 
land’s musical history of the just past 
year has been the formation and incor- 
poration of the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion, “organized for the purpose of fur- 
thering the interests of music in the 
community, accepting and administering 
trust funds for musical purposes and ac- 
quiring, holding and operating property 
to promote the efficiency of musical en- 
terprises.” 
Its officers are D. Z. Norton, president; 


Howard P. Eells and John L. Severance, 
vice-presidents, and Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, secretary and treasurer. Its 
executive committee is composed of the 
president, ex-officio, A. S. Chisholm, 
Frank H. Ginn, Otto Miller, John L. 
Severance and E. M. Williams. Its board 
of directors is composed of the following 
citizens of prominence, identified with 
the greater civic interests of Cleveland: 

E. H. Baker, Louis Black, C. F. Brush, 
E. S. Burke, Jr.; A. S. Chisholm, W. M. 
Clapp, H. G. Dalton, F. E. Drury, H. P. 
Eells, Paul L. Feiss, F. H. Ginn, C. A. 
Grasselli, T. S. Grasselli, S. H. Halle, 
M. T. Herrick, H. H. Johnson, Isaac Jo- 
seph, Ralph King, W. G. Marshall, 
Amasa S. Mather, Samuel Mather, W. G. 
Mather, Otto Miller, D. Z. Norton, W. P. 
Palmer, W. B. Sanders, J. L. Severance, 
Andrew Squire, J. J. Sullivan, E. M. 
Williams. 

The enterprises of the association for 
last season were four performances of 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe at the Hippo- 
drome and the open-air performance of 
“Siegfried” at the baseball park. 

For the coming season its announce- 
ments are four performances of the Bos- 
ton-National Grand Opera Co. at the 
Hippodrome in November, and a possible 
return of the same opera company in 
January, and ten evening symphony con- 
certs at Gray’s Armory, the course for- 
merly managed by Mrs. Hughes, with a 
special list of guarantors. Six of the 
country’s greatest orchestras are en- 
gaged for these concerts, those belonging 
to Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati and Phil- 
adelphia, and New York’s two orches- 
tras, the Symphony and the Philhar- 
monic. 

Owing to the great success of the 
Young Peoples orchestral matinee of last 
year, given by Walter Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, there 
will be two children’s orchestral con- 
certs by the same orchestra during the 
coming season on Saturday afternoons. 

Soloists secured for these orchestral 
concerts are Giovanni Martinelli, Maud 
Powell, Efrem Zimbalist, Ernest Schel- 
ling, Julia Culp, Ethel Leginska and 
Emmy Destinn. 


Cleveland’s Seven Concert Managers 


Cleveland’s concert managers are now 
seven in number, and all are women 
with but one exception. They are: 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders, Mrs. M. A. Fanning, Bridget 
L. Gaffney, Mrs. Joe Beardsley, Helen 
deKay Townsend and Courtney R. Putt. 
Their announcements follow: 

Mrs. Hughes: six artist recitals: Jo- 
sef Hoffmann, Oct. 18; Paderewski, Nov. 
9; Alma Gluck, Jan. 16; Fritz Kreisler, 
Feb. 5; Mischa Elman, March 6, and 
Schumann-Heink, March 23. 

Mrs. Sanders announces: Maud Al- 
lan and company, Nov. 6, and three 
piano recitals: Percy Grainger, Feb. 22; 
George Copeland, March 8, and Guiomar 
Novaes, March 22. 

_As manager for the Fortnightly Mu- 
sical Club, Mrs. Sanders announces re- 
citals by Oscar Seagle, Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, Irma Seydel, Paul Reimers, 
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Some of the Leading Figures in Cleveland’s Musical Life—No. 











1—Mrs. M. A. Fanning, Manager People’s Concert Course. No. 


2—Homer B. Hatch, One of the Four Men Who Founded the Singers’ Club Twenty-two Years ago, Whose Compositions 
Are Sung at Nearly Every Concert of the Club. No. 3—Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, Secretary and Treasurer of the 


Cleveland Musical Arts Association, Prominent Manager of Opera, Concerts and Recitals. 


No. 4—J. Powell Jones, Di- 


rector Harmonic Club. No. 5—Mrs. J. Powell Jones, “the Life of the Harmonic Club.” No.6—Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 
Manager of Many Important Recitals and of the Fortnightly Musical Club. No. 7—Ralph Everett Sapp, Director Men- 


delssohn Club. No. 8—Carl A. Radde, Director Mozart Choir. 
No. 1o—Bridget L. Gaffney, Manager of the Annual McCormack Concert 


certs. 


Julia Heinrich and a concert by ‘the 
Kneisel Quartet. 

As manager for the Philharmonic 
String Quartet, Mrs. Sanders announces 
three concerts to be given towards the 
end of the season. Mrs. Hughes and 
Mrs. Sanders are joint managers of the 
highly successful course of Friday Morn- 
ing Musicales which have been given in 
the Balicom of Hotel Stat.er for the 
last four seasons. The artists engaged 
for the six musicales of 1916-17 are: 
Povla Frisch and Jean Verd, Nov. 10; 
I'rances Ingram and Albert Spalding, 
Nov. 24; Margarete Matzenauer, Dec. 8; 
Olga Samaroff and Cecil Fanning, Dec. 
22; Yvette Guilbert, Jan. 5, and Louis 
Graveure, Jan. 19. 

Mrs. Fanning, manager of the Peoples’ 
Concert Course, given on Sunday after- 
noons at Grays’ Armory, announces: 
I'rances Alda, Oct. 15; Pasquale Amato 
and David Hochstein, Nov. 5; Fay Cord 
and William Morse Rummell, Dec. 3; 
Evan Williams Jan. 7; Helen Ware and 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander, Feb. 18; Chris- 
tine Miller and Boris Hambourg, 
March 18. 

Bridget L. Gaffney has the peculiar 
distinction of being the manager of one 
concert, but when it is announced that 
this is the annual appearance of John 
McCormack, its magnitude and popu- 
larity are at once demonstrated. This 
event is held in Grays’ Armory, and will 
this year be the opening great concert 
of the season, on Oct. 12. Miss Gaff- 
ney’s services are also in demand for 
various concerts of a philanthropic na- 
ture. 

Mrs. H. T. Loomis, the efficient chair- 
man of the entertainment commit‘ee of 
Cleveland’s large Woman’s Club, always 
includes at least two musical events in 
her annual course given in the beautiful 
ballroom of the Woman’s C!ubhouse, an 
auditorium also rapidly coming into favor 
for general concert-giving. Mrs. Loomis 
announces for the approaching season a 
recital by Marie S»ndelius on Oct. 10, 
and an “Operalogue” by Havrah Hub- 
bard and Claude Gotthelf, on Nov. 22. 
These take place in the morning at 
eleven o’clock. 

Courtney L. Putt is a new manager 
whose list of artists include some of our 
best local talent and some brought from 
outside the city. He has booked piano 
recitals for Betsy Wyers, and two piano 
recitals for Betsy Wyers and Emma 
Schenk; a recital for Marguerita Ha- 
mill, soprano, and Pasquale Tallrico, the 
yorng Italian pianist. who was victor 
in the piano contest of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, and prize win- 
ner at Peterborough. 

Cleveland possesses seven musical 
clubs. Most important perhaps in the 
wide reach of its activities is the Fort- 


nightly Musical Club of 1400 women, 
managed by Mrs. Franklyn Sanders. 
Its ten club concerts include six artist 
recitals, as mentioned above, and four 
concerts by club members. Its extension 
section, under the direction of Mrs. Ar- 
thur Bradley, include four concerts for 
young people at the Knickerbocker The- 
ater, a course of symphony musicales in 
preparation for the symphony concerts 
and innumerable concerts in schools, fac- 
tories and instiiutions. Humperdinck’s 
fairy opera “Haensel und Gretel’ will be 
given as usual this year in holiday week, 
by this section, under the direction of 
the operatic coach, Rita Elandi. 

The Singers’ Club of 125 men’s voices 
has for its director Albert Rees Davis, 
and enters upon its twenty-second season 
soloists for which are to be Royal Dad- 
mun, Dec. 14; Sophie Braslau, March 1, 
with a schedule of three concerts, the 
and Marie Morrisey, May 3. 





Cleveland Looks for Its 
Music 


Nusical Arts Association (symphony 
concerts and opera). 

Seven concert managers. 

Seven musical clubs sponsoring re- 
citals concerts and productions of 
oratorio. 


Where 











The Harmonic Club, directed for many 
years by J. Powell Jones, a mixed chorus 
of 150 voices, announces three concerts: 
On Dec. 17, “The Messiah,” at Grays’ 
Armory, with organ and full orchestra, 
and as soloists, Mrs. Marjorie Dodge 
Warner and Miss H. J. McConnell of 
Chicago, Allen MacQuhae and James 
MacMahon of Cleveland. On Feb. 15 
an a cappella concert by the club will 
have for its soloist Sybil Vane, soprano 
of New York. On April 26 will be sung 
the cantata by Percy Grainger entitled 
“The Merry Wedding,” with Wilfred 
Glenn of New York, bass soloist. 

The Mendelssolin Club, a mixed chorus 
of seventy-five voices, Ralph Everett 
Sapp, conductor, announces two miscel- 
laneous concerts, the second featuring 
Russian composers. At the first concert, 
the Logan Trio, composed of Walter 
Logan, violin, Oscar Ei'er, ’cello, and 
Nathan Fryer, piano, will appear. At 
the second, the soloist will be Henriette 
Wakefield. 

The Mozart Choir, a mixed chorus of 
high distinction, with seventy-five voices, 
under the direction of Carl A. Radde, 
will present two programs. At the first 
the cantata of Villiers-Stanfo.'d, “Thau- 
drig Crohone,” will be present, the soio- 
ists not yet selected. 

A choral club of American-Germans, 


No. 9—Mrs. Joe Beardsley, Manager of West Side Con- 


under the direction of Adolf Singuf, has 
ninety voices. It will give two concerts, 
ane employ local artists for solo num- 
ers. 

New West Side Organization 


Cleveland is divided into two distinct 
parts by the Cuyahega River. Almost all 
entertainments take place on the east 
side, but lately the west side is making 
claims of its own, and, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Joe Beardsley, a num- 
ber of recitals take place each year. 
This season she is largely engaged in the 
organization of the Lakewood Musical 
Club, a chorus under the direction of 
Carl Grossmann, which will present fort- 
nightly programs, and have members of 
several classes, active, associate and stu- 
dent. Mrs. Beardsley is also chairman 
ot the State Committee of Music, a de- 
partment of the Ohio Federation of 
Clubs, working busily for music credits 
in schools. 

Helen de Kay Townsend is a manager 
much in demand by artists seeking recog- 
nition among the society folk of the town. 
Her concerts have been highly success- 
ful in pasc seasons, but no advance an- 
nouncements can be made at this time. 

A marriage in musical circles of inter- 
est during the last year was that of 
J. Powell Jones and Mrs. Gertrude Davis, 
the conductor and the accompanist of the 
Harmonic Club. Mr. Jones’ magnetic 
personality and musicianly direction of 
the club received strong support from 
the brilliant accompaniments at the 
piano and organ of Mrs. Davis, now Mrs. 
J. Powell Jones, and in combination they 
form in a true sense “the life of the 
club.” ALICE BRADLEY. 





Organ of Montclair Church Dedicated 
with Recital by F. Swinnen 


_Montcrair, N. J., Oct. 1.—The splen- 
did new organ in the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception was dedicated 
Thursday by the Rev. Joseph Gately, 
pastor of the church, and inaugurated by 
a formal recital by Firman Swinnen, 
former organist of the Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, Belgium. The program included the 
“Giant” G Minor Fugue of Bach, three 
movements from Widor’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn’s Sixth Sonata, 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” Rubinstein’s 
“Russian Patrol,” and three compositions 
by Mr. Swinnen, “Chant Séraphique,” 
“The Storm” and “Tarantella.” A mixed 
choir assisted. W. F. U. 





At the University Farm at Davis, Cal., 
Homer Henley is directing a chorus of 
men’s voices. This work is under the 
supervision of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 
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COLUMBUS TO HAVE NEW AUDITORIUM 














Fine Concert Hall Planned to 
Accommodate ‘Large Produc- 
tions—Grace Hamilton Mor- 
rey School of Music a New In- 
stitution——Additions to Wal- 
lace Conservatory Faculty— 
Woman’s Music Club Plans 
Notable Artist Course—Phil- 
harmonic Trio Organized 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 11.—Despite 

these troublous times, the musical 

life of Columbus was never in a more 

flourishing condition than at present, and 

the outlook for the season of 1916-1917 
is very promising. 

The most interesting bit of news for 
the musical public is that a fine new au- 
ditorium is to be erected with an en- 
trance on High Street, which will be 
large enough to accommodate grand 
opera and symphony orchestras. No 
longer will traveling companies have to 
pass us by because we have no sufficiently 





Columbus’s Musical Wealth 


Grace Hamilton Morrey School 
Wallace Conservatory 
Woman’s Music Club Plans: 

Lecture Recitals 

Altruistic Concerts 

Artist Course 

Study Section 

Settlement Work in Music 
Lacy Quality Concerts 
Philharmonic Trio 
Oo. S. U. Twilight Concerts 
Rabinoff Opera Season 











large auditorium for the needs of their 
productions. 

The Grace Hamilton Morrey School of 
Music is the latest addition to the musi- 
cal institutions of Columbus. Mrs. Mor- 
rey, an excellent pianist, has drawn six- 
teen of her pupils together, organized a 
school, and expects to grow into an im- 
portant educational institution. Mrs. 
Morrey is the president, Bernard Miller, 
vice-president, and Priscilla Flowers, 
secretary of the new school, which is 
likely to take an important place in the 
music life of the city. 

New Conservatory Teachers 


Wallace Conservatory has several new 
members in its faculty this year. Among 
them is Anna Bone, who will have charge 
of the public school music, and Maxi- 
milian Mitnitzky, the Russian pianist, 
who has returned to the school as direc- 
tor of the piano department. The school 
presents prominent artists in recitals. 


JOHN HOFFMANN, Tenor 








Reichsanzeiger-Berlin: 

Achieved a noteworthy success. 
Sunday Times-London: 

A singer of much talent and cultivation. 
Newea-Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

Was exceeding’y fine. 
Commercial Trihune-Cincinnatt, Ohio: 

A sincere and authoritative artist. 
Journal-Lawrence, Kansas: 


High netes have a ringing quality which 
one doves not forget in a day. 
Enquirer-Cincinnati, O.: 


He knows how to sing. 


Available for Concert and Ora- 
torio Engagements 


Exclusive Management of 
Ella May Smith, G0 Jefferson Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 

































































Among Those Responsible for Columbus’s Musical Welfare: 


No. 1—Alfred Roger- 


son Barrington, Director of Music, Ohio State University. No. 2—Grace Ham- 


ilton Morrey, President and Founder of the Morrey School of Music. 


No. 3— 


Mrs. H. H. McMahon, President Woman’s Music Club. No. 4—Bernard Miller, 
Concert Pianist, Business Manager Grace Hamilton Morrey School of Music. 
No. 5—Priscilla V. Flowers, Vice-President of the Grace Hamilton Morrey 


School of Music, Columbus. 


No. 6—Maximilian Mitnitzky, Director Piano 


Department, Wallace Conservatory of Columbus. 


The Woman’s Music Club has a very 
attractive program to offer to its as- 
sociate members. It includes: 


The Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Josef Stransky, conductor; the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor, and Marie Hertenstein, piano 
soloist; Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist: 
Perey Grainger, May Peterson, Louis 
Graveure, and Margaret Ober. 


Six attractive lecture recitals by emi- 
nent musicians, and six members’ mati- 
nees make up the concerts which are 
open to the public for the price of the 
season ticket, three dollars. The altru- 
istic department, supervising all the con- 
certs given at the state, county and city 
institutions, and the production of the 
oratorio, “The Messiah,” in holiday time, 


and the work in the six music settlements 
are other activities of this enterprising 
club. The new president, Mrs. H. H. 
McMahon, has her work well in hand, 
and interest is growing steadily. There 
is good prospect for sold-out houses. 

The extension department of the 
Woman’s Music Club offers a charming 
series of lecture recitals, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. William C. Graham, chair- 
man. The lecturers will be: 

Walter Pierce and William Lucius Graves, 
from the faculty of Ohio State University ; 
Otto Mees of the Capitol University; Rev. 
Richard B. Bean of the Josephinum College, 


and Arnold J. Gantvoort of the College of 
Music, Cincinnati. 


The settlement work in the six settle- 
ments will be in charge of Mrs. Nathan 











HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Formerly an Assistant of Leschetizky 


artistic musician 
of sterling ability.’’ 
Author of “‘ Ears, Brain and Fingers” in te ar old 


525 Fine Arts Building 


‘‘Howard Wells is 
an intelligent and 





Schmidt in the Ber- 
Chicago liner Tageblatt. 





MAUDE 
TUCKER 


Studio: 606 W. 116th ST., NEW YORK 


DOOLITTLE 


10 YEARS AT OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


PIANIS T—LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD 
ALSO EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD SYSTEM 
FOUNDED ON INNER FEELING— 
REASONING AND DRILL 
Telephone: Morningside 7357 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART— 


of the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Catalogue om application. 


120 Claremont Avenue 








SABA DOAK 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS, RECITALS AND ORATORIOS 
Plaza Hotel, Chicago 


B. Marple, chairman, the altruistic de- 
artment under the direction of Mrs. J. 

. Bowman, and the members’ matinees 
under the direction of Mrs. James Taft 
Daniels. Ethel Harness will have charge 
of the study section which was a new de- 
partment last year, and which aroused 
a interest among the active mem- 
ers 


The Quality Concerts 


The Quality Concerts, which are man- 
aged by Kate Lacy, will be as attractive 
as in the past two years. The opening 
concert will present Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. Other artists in the course are 
Emmy Destinn, Eleanora de Cisneros, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Rudolph Ganz, 
Albert Spalding, Leo Ornstein and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Truly an un- 
usual array of high class artists to tempt 
the concert-goer. 

The Columbus Oratorio Society is plan- 
ning a May Festival, which will surpass 
all its former efforts. The officers of 
that organization remain the same, 
William Knox, conductor, and H. 
Shirer, president. 

The Philharmonic Trio is a new or- 
ganization richly deserving the patron- 
age of people who delight in ensemble 
music. Lorring Wittich is the violinist, 
Ferdinand Gardner, ’cellist, and Samuel 
Richard Gaines, pianist. The trio will 
play in Portsmouth this season, as well 
as other nearby cities and towns. 


Twilight Concerts 


Ohio State University will have its 
usual series of Twilight Concerts, under 
the direction of Alfred Rogerson Bar- 
rington, who has charge of the uni- 
versity musical events. The list follows: 


October. Saramae Dunihue, soprano, and 
Mildred Gardner, pianist; November, Carrie 
Porter, soprano, and Mabel Dunn Hopkins, 
violinist; January, Rachel Hanna, soprano, 
and Marian Wilson, pianist; February, the 
second appearance of the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra of thirty-five, directed by 
Mr. Barrington; March, Messrs. Harold and 
Ralph McCall, tenor and bass, accompanied 
by their instructor, Samuel Richard Gaines. 


The Musical Art Society has not 
changed its officers, having again Harry 
J. Westerman, president, and Samuel 
Richard Gaines, director. Mr. Gaines 
has many interesting plans for the 
spring concerts. 

Max .Rabinoff has promised a short 
season of opera for the late autumn, and 
he may be persuaded to return with a 
week of standard operas by the time the 
new auditorium is ready. There was no 
trouble in securing a sufficient number 
of guarantors for the opera season, the 
Rabinoff series of three whetting the ap- 
petite for more. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





New Britain Quartet Club to Celebrate 
25th Anniversary 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., Oct. 2.—The 
New Britain Quartet Club will observe 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its or- 
ganization next month, and will have as 
special guests the officers of the Teutonia 
Mannerchor and ‘the Austria Singing 
Society of this city, the officers of the 
Sangerbund and the Méannerchor of 
Hartford and the officers of the Con- 
cordia Society of Waterbury. 

W. E. C. 








MARIE 


SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 





F. Edmund Edmunds 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Circular Upon Request 





KARL 


SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


REPERTOIRE, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRANBERRY 
Piano School 


, } 
Axt of Playing | por Booklet Address 
of Te aching | Carnegie Hall, New York 
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DUBUQUE MAY LINK SPRING FESTIVAL 
WITH CONVENTION OF STATE TEACHERS 

















Event Planned by Commercial Club 
May Be Combined with Annual 
Meeting— Maud Allan, Aborn 
Opera and Noted Soloists to Be 
Heard in City—-Many Strong 
Organizations 


UBUQUE, Ia., Oct. 6.—An outlook 
for a wonderfully active season 
presents itself to lovers of music and 
art, for Dubuque in general, and the 
surrounding territory. Among the pros- 
pects in conventions, the Iowa Music 
Teachers’ Convention is the most promi- 
nent, which no doubt will be linked with 
the spring festival being planned by the 
Commercial Club, under whose auspices 
we heard the New York Philharmonic 
last year. 


Many artists are to be heard, as in 
previous seasons, by various private 
sources, such as pianists, who usually 
are heard under auspices of A. C. Kleine, 
of the Dubuque Academy, and violinists, 
under direction of Edward Schroeder, the 
founder and director of the Dubuque 
Symphony Orchestra, which also assists 
in many local concerts, in individual num- 
bers, and furnishing accompaniments for 
choral concerts, such as the annual 
“Messiah” performance at St. Luke’s, 
where usually outside artists are to be 
heard. 

Mount St. Joseph’s College always has 
a number of well-known singers, and 
other artists for their student body, as 
has also St. Clara’s College, just across 
the Mississippi, where many artists find 
appreciative listeners among the large 
number of young women who attend that 
institution. 

Maud Allan with her orchestra is to 
visit Dubuque in December, and the 
Aborn English Opera Company is 
scheduled for several performances. 


Fine Concert Course 


The concert course at the Grand Opera 
House enters upon its third series with 
the support of many music lovers, and 
the managers, Mr. and Mrs. Franz Otto, 
have booked an excellent array of art- 
ists, who through courtesy of their re- 
spective managers, are being presented 
at a low rate of subscription for the four 
numbers in the course. The artists to 
be heard are Gertrude Rennyson, so- 
prano, with Iris Leighton, classic dancer, 
Oct. 10; Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo con- 
tralto, and Thomas McGranahan, both 
of Chicago, Nov. 14. On Dec. 5 Thuel 
Burnham, the pianist, with Dorothea 
North, soprano, will be presented, and 
the series will be closed Jan. 23, bring- 
ing William Beck, baritone, with Arthur 
Hartmann, violinist, as the attraction. 

The Tuesday Morning Club, a recently 
organized women’s club, with Mrs. J. F. 
Clokey as president, is one of the factors 
in the progress of our musical life, will- 
ing to support the best that comes to 
our city. Its director is Mrs. Nussbaum 
Lehmann, an addition to the teaching 
fraternity of vocalists. 

Among the Dubuque Women’s Clubs 
are also to be found many ardent lovers 


























Leaders In Dubuque’s Musical Life, 

















and the Homes of Many Concerts and Recitals: 


No. 1—A. C. Kleine, Director of the Dubuque Academy of Music, and a Veteran Manager 


of Pianists, as Well as a Strong Supporter of Everything Musical. 


Former President of 


lowa Music Teachers’ Association; No. 2—Edward Schroeder, Director of the Dubuque 


Symphony Orchestra, With His Two Musical Children; No. 3—Mrs. 


Franz Otto, Vice- 


President Fidelia Club and Manager of Artists; No. 4—Franz Otto, Director of Sangerbund, 


of Fidelia Club and Young People’s Chorus. 


Manager of Artists; No. 5—Union Park 


Theater, Seatina 2500, Where Sadngerbund Concerts and Other Large Musical Attractions 


are Heard During the Summer Season; 
Seminary, Which Was Dedicated With a Special Musical Service Sept. 


No. 6—The Chapel of the New Wartburg 
13, and Which 


Has an Excellent Organ, on Which a Number of Recitals Will be Given During the 
Winter, by Prof. Zeidlinger, Organist of the Lutheran Seminary. 


of music, and the special department of 
music presents during the course of the 
season some well-known local talent, as 
well as visiting artists. 


Many Organizations 


A survey of Dubuque’s musical or- 
ganizations would include: Sangerbund, 
Emil Herzog, president, Franz Otto, di- 
rector, Charles Sass, treasurer; Fidelia 
Club, Florence Henning, president, Mrs. 
Franz Otto, vice-president; Tuesday 


Morning Club, Mrs. J. F. Clokey, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Homer Butt, treasurer; Young 
People’s Chorus, Franz Otto, president 
and director; Symphony Orchestra, of 
thirty-five, Edward Schroeder, president 
and director; Philharmonic ‘Orchestra, 
Alfred Manger, director; St. Joseph’s 
College Choir, Father Dress, director, and 
Dubuque Military Band, of thirty-five, 
William Keller, director. Besides, there 
is a fine array of instrumental and vocal 
teachers. FRANZ OTTO. 





OPERA STARS SING IN 
ORATORIO BY ARIANI 


Modern Work, “St. Francis, 
Given for Church Anniversary 
—Composer Conducts 


Adriano Ariani, New York pianist, was 
revealed as a musicianly archeologist who 
skilfully reared an imposing, modern 
structure on ancient foundations at the 
performances of this composer’s oratorio, 
“St. Francis,” on Oct. 2 and 4 in AZolian 
Hall. Frances Alda, Luca Botta and 
Adamo Didur, with a chorus of 150 and 
an orchestra of seventy-five Philhar- 
monic men, under the direction of the 
composer, gave the initial presentations 
to small but receptive audiences. The 
occasion, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of St. Anthony’s Church in 
New York by the Italian Franciscan 
Fathers, drew a distinguished gathering 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and others. 





While the oratorio is not marked by 
any startling thematic originality, the 
resourceful skill and conscientiousness of 
the composer is so pronounced that one 
is compelled to view the whole work in a 
sympathetic and friendly light. The 
austere nature of the narrative is sug- 
gested by the liberal use of the sombre 
ancient mood, colored in modern tints 
and reminiscent of various operatic 
themes. The lofty tessitura is not likely 
to make the work popular for ordinary 
choral bodies, but the fine voices at the 
disposal of Mr. Ariani met all the exac- 
tions, especially in the trying but remark- 
ably effective fugal climax. The operatic 
treatment precluded the possibility of 
flatness; the Latin temperament would 
burst the confines of its monkish cell in 
melodious triumph. 

Mr. Botta looked unhappy as the 
Saint on the second evening. Overcome 
by a sudden hoarseness, the tenor could 
do little more than mark his part. The 
string and wood orchestral background 
did not add to Mr. Botta’s happiness. 
Mme. Alda and Mr. Didur lent their op- 
eratic voices and artistic interpretations 
in full measure, but the orchestra, faith- 
ful to the score, could not be vanquished 


in its volume of tone. True oratorio 
style was revealed when Mario Laurenti 
sang the epilogue. 

It is notable that at all times Mr. 
Ariani had his forces under control. The 
text of the oratorio is in Latin, by Rev. 
Sixtus Lagorio. The chorus, it should 
be added, was directed by A. Bernabini 
and Willy Tyroler. A. H. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ARTISTS FACE 
ACTIVE SEASON 


Recitalists and Teachers Plan 
Work of Most Ambitious 
Character 





Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7, 1916. 


ANY of Philadelphia’s prominent 
musicians are to be especially 
active this season. Kathryn Meisle, the 
young American contralto, who is re- 
membered as the contest winner of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs 


of America, completed one of the busiest 
seasons of her career. The recognition 
of Miss Meisle during the past winter 
resulted in engagements extending clear 
to the Pacific Coast. As early as July 
she entered upon her work for this sea- 
son and, judging from reports from her 
representative, many future appearances 
are anticipated. 

Walter St. Claire Knodle, the well- 
known organist, choir director and 
teacher, has returned from a busy sum- 
mer at Ocean City, where he has been 
in charge of the music at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. He resumed his sim- 
ilar duties in St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut 
Hill and also the Rodeph Shalom Syna- 
gogue. Mr. Knodle, who has a large 
class, is also director of St. Paul’s Choral 
Society and Symphony Orchestra for 
young people. 

The Fabri Opera School opened with 
many enrollments. Pupils when fitted 
for public appearances are given oppor- 
tunities to sing in public under profes- 
sional conditions and are paid for their 
services. A number of present and for- 
mer pupils of the school are now success- 
ful professional singers. Owing to the 
appreciative reception of the public per- 
formances given by pupils during the 
season just passed, the management has 
been encouraged to make plans for even 
better things in the offerings to be pre- 
sented this year. A branch of the school 
will probably be opened in New York 
this season, which will enable students 
to get in closer contact with opera and 
concert managers. 

W. Palmer Hoxie, the vocal teacher, 
announces a series of pupils’ recitals to 
be given monthly, the first to take place 
the last of this month. Mr. Hoxie is 
anticipating an active season in teach- 
ing and recital work. 

Harold Nason, the noted pianist and 
representative of the Leschetizky. School 
of Piano Playing, will give a number of 
pupils’ recitals during his teaching sea- 
son. Convincing results were demon- 
strated through the recent appearances 
of Aurelia Jones and Mrs. Daphne Ed- 
wards as soloists with the Philadelphia 
and Chicago Orchestras respectively. 

Ada Turner Kurtz, one of our most 
successful voice teachers in Philadelphia, 
was given entire supervision of the vocal 
department of the Philadelphia Conserv- 
atory. Among her private pupils are 
many singers of promise whom she will 
present in recital during the season. 

D. Hendrik Ezerman will appear as 
piano soloist in numerous concerts in 
Philadelphia, as well as in other cities in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. He also 
expects to devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to advanced pupils whom he con- 
templates bringing before the public. 

Gertrude Dohmen, the well-known so- 
prano, who gave a successful recital at 
Griffith Hall last season, will have many 
important appearances during the win- 
ter. Miss Dohmen was one of the solo- 
ists at the Musical Convention of Amer- 
ican Artists at Lockport, N. Y. She also 
scored a success as one of the soloists 
at the Chelsea Yacht Club. 

M. B. SwAAs. 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


CHARLES W. 





Address 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 


vets ¢ CLARK BaniT ONE 


‘MYLOTT 


10th. 


ABOL IAN HALL RECITAL, NOV. 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


*“*MASTER OF THE SONG WORLD’’ 


Australian Contralto 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


104 W. 75th St., New York 
Columbus 389 


CONTRALTO, SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Available for engagements in the Central] 
West during November, 1916. 
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Conductor 


NEW YORK ARION 
SOCIETY 


NEW YORK MOZART 
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Third Season in This Country 


of 
/ Arthur SHAT TUCK 


Foremost 


American 
Pianist 


Chr Cartist Who 
Comed “Back 


Return engage- 
ments in Boston, 
New York, Brook- 
lyn, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Houston 
and New Orleans. 
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Chicago Recital 
Dec. 17, 1916 


New York Recital 
Jan. 8, 1917 
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HAHN MAVERICK 


Mezzo-Contralto 


RECITALS 
CONCERTS 


for Singers ADDRESS: HOTEL SAN REMO 
Tel. Col. 6700 74th Street and Central Park West, New York 
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SERGE] KLIBANSKY 








VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Has brought out the following singers now before 
the public: 


JEAN VINCENT COOPER, 
Soloist with Minneapolis Orchestra, Spring Tour 1916; re-engaged 1917 


ARABELLE MERRIFIELD................. Success Minneapolis Recital 
BETSY LANE SHEPHERD. .. 2.0: cccssccccsccess Soloist Civic Orchestra 
MARIE LOUISE WAGNER................... Success New York Recital 
GENEVIEVE ZIELINSKI...............+... Success Kansas City Recital 
FEBDURY PIERRIRIIG. 20. ccccccccccccnccsscccvcsssesodoses Darmstadt Opera 
GRACE DANIELS.......... Prima Donna “Lilac Domino” and “Katinka” 


Studios: 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 
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In the many seasons we have been the managers of 


JOHN BARNES WELLS 


We have never received one adverse criticism of his work. That is a rec- 
ord rarely equalled. He is a present day success. His programs and terms 
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BANGOR’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES NOT LIMITED TO FESTIVAL 








Schumann Club, Symphony Or- 
chestra, Band, Trio and Quar- 
tet Among Local Organiza- 
tions That Plan for Banner 
Year in Music — Orchestral 
Concerts in City Hall Mold 
Tastes of Young People 


ANGOR, Me., Oct. 5.—For the past 
twenty years Bangor has supported 

the great annual Maine Music Festival 
(William R. Chapman, conductor), at 
which the world’s greatest artists appear, 
on Oct. 5, 6 and 7. But the festival by 
no means occupies the city’s entire 
musical interest. In its local musical in- 
terests the city has also backed the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Horace M. Pullen is conductor; the 
Bangor Band, the oldest in the State, 
having been formed in 1859 (Adelbert 


-W. Sprague, conductor); the Schumann 


Club, a women’s music study club devoted 
to the interest and advancement of music 
in this city, now in its nineteenth year 
(Anna Strickland, president), and sev- 
eral other local enterprises, including the 





Sources of Bangor’s Music 


Maine Music Festival. 
Schumann Club. 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Bangor Band. 

B. E. N. Trio. 
Deiphian Male Quartet. 
Six Local Managers. 
85 Music Teachers. 











popular B. E. N. Trio and Delphian Male 
Quartet, all of which go to prove that 
the city contains a large music-loving 
population. 


Schumann Club Course 


The Schumann Club last season had a 
“banner year,” the calendar of this club 
being notable for the invitation extended 
by the club, combined with the other 
musical organizations here, to John C. 
Freund, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Modern composers will be studied by the 
club this year. The outline for this sea- 
son’s work, as announced by Miss Strick- 
land, is as follows: 

Oct. 17, annual reception at the home of 
the president; Oct. 27, concert by Constance 
Purdy: Nov. 1, English composers, chairman, 
Mrs. Charles L. Winchester; Nov. 15, Rus- 


sian composers, chairman, Hazel Savage; 
Nov. 28, recital, chairman, Marion Hooper ; 


Dec. 6, German and Austrian composers, 
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Prominent Musicians in Bangor and the Homes of Many Musical Affairs: 














No. 1—Harriet L. Stewart, Local Concert Man- 


ager. No. 2—Bangor Auditorium, Home of the Eastern Maine Music Festival. No. 3—Anna Strick-and, President of 
the Schumann Club, Who Is Here Seen Amid the Rugged Beauty of Manset (Mount Desert). No. 4—William Rogers 


Chapman, Director of the Maine Music Festival. 
Bangor Band and by Visiting Artists Are Given. 


Quartet. No. 7—Mrs. Neil Newman, Business Manager of the B. E. N. Trio 


chairman, Anna Strickland; Jan. 3, opera 
talk, Wilbur Cochrane; Jan. 17, French com- 
posers, chairman, Anastasia Kane; Jan. 30, 
recital, chairman, Mrs. Oliver L. Hall; Feb. 
7, Polish composers, chairman, Gertrude Mc- 
Clure; Feb. 21, Scandinavian composers, 
chairman, Mary Hayford; Feb. 27, recital, 
chairman, Josephine Wiggin: March 17, 
Spanish composers, chairman, Helena Tewks- 
bury; March 21, American composers (with 
especial reference to Maine and local com- 
posers), chairman, Isabel Weston; March 28, 
annual meeting. 

Harriet L. Stewart, local concert man- 
ager of this city, is unable at the present 
time to state definitely what her plans 


are for the coming season. 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra 


The Bangor Symphony Orchestra, 
Horace Mann Pullen, conductor, will open 
its annual series of young people’s sym- 
phony concerts on Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 8, and these will be given monthly 
throughout the coming season on Dec. 13, 
Jan. 24 and Feb. 28, the last dates to be 
announced later. It is hoped that this 
season a lecture may be given before each 
concert, analyzing the programs and mak- 
ing them more easily understood by the 
audience. Adelbert W. Sprague will 
probably deliver these lectures, although 
at the present time no definite arrange- 
ments have been made. The lecture will 
probably be given in the high school audi- 
torium. A number of the symphony men 
are now in Texas with the troops, but it 
is hoped that they may be able to re- 
turn home before the opening of the sym- 
phony concerts. The Eessoteny Orches- 
tra is the biggest purely local musical 
asset that the city has. Mr. Pullen is 


doing some splendid work in this city, 
and deserves to be heartily supported. 
The concerts are given in the City Hall, 
and there are no soloists. 

The Bangor Band, under Adelbert W. 
Sprague, began its first program in the 
1916-17 series of indoor “Pop” concerts 
in the City Hall on Friday evening, Sept. 
29. Soloists during the season are 
chosen from the members of the band. 
Several members of the band have also 
been down in Texas. 

Mr. Sprague, in addition to being con- 
ductor of the band and local festival 
chorus, has recently been appointed the 
first musica] director at the University of 
Maine, Oreno, and will soon begin his 
new duties. The course at the university, 
which has just been started, will include, 
at first, harmony and musical apprecia- 
tion. Later, the course will be broad- 
ened. It is intended in time to have 
music one of the regular courses at the 
university, covering the entire four 
years, at the end of which time the can- 
didate will receive his Mus. D. degree. 
Mr. Sprague will also have charge of the 
various musical clubs at the university. 


Trio Active 


The popular B. E. N. Trio, of which 
Mrs. Neil Newman is manager, is already 
looking forward to an active season. It 
is expected that during the coming sea- 
son a series of chamber concerts will be 
given in this city. 

The Delphian Male Quartet, Fred H. 
Clifford, manager, is busily engaged pre- 
paring its program for the coming series. 


No. s5—City Hall, in Which Concerts of Bangor Symphony Orchestra, 
No. 6—Fred W. Clifford, Business Manager of the Delphian Male 


A large proportion of the quartet’s réper- 
toire 1s composed of works by American 
composers. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





TO PLAY NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 





Carolyn Beebe Arranges Interesting 
Program for New York 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist and director of 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
composed of piano, strings and wind in- 
struments, has arranged the following 
program for the first concert to be held 
in Atolian Hall, Tuesday evening, Oct. 
24: 


Spohr, Quintet in C Minor, Op. 52 (piano, 
flute, clarinet, horn ana bassoon); DL’indy, 


Suite ‘‘Dans le style ancien,”’ Op. 24 (trump.-t, 
two flutes, two violins, viola and ‘'ce.lo); 
Loeffler, Rtapsodie ‘‘La Cornemuse’”’ (oboe, 
viola and piano); Fibich, Quintet in D Major, 
Op. 42 (piano, violin, clarinet, horn and 
*cello). 


None of the works, except the Loeffler 
Rhapsody, has been performed in New 
York, unless long ago the.Spohr number 
may have been heard. 

The ensemble consists cf André Tour- 
ret, Herbert Corduan, S. Lifschey, 
Jacques Renard, Ludwig Manoly, Gus- 
tave Langenus, Henri de Busscher, Wil- 
liam Kincaid, Ugo Savolini and J. Fran- 
zel. The organization has aroused espe- 
cial interest in view of the fact that 
it is assembled for the purpose of play- 
ing chamber music for wind and string 
choirs, for which there is a large and 
almost unexplored literature. 











FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 


Management 
MRS. HERMAN LEWIB, Inc. 
402 Madison Ave. (Cariton Chambers), New York 























BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Drama- 
tic Recitation 


Concerts and Recitals 
44 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 





SOUSA is BAND 


Record for Season 1915-1916 
SIXTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 


Office, 1 West 34th St. New York City 
(Telephone, 6128 Greeley) 
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EDITH 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 


Recitals—Concerts 
Oratorio 


Address: 226 West 78th Street 
New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4789 





Photo Mishkin 














C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


COMMUNITY MUSIC 





THE LAUREL OCTAVO 





CATALOG AND SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 























AMY 


ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


CONCERT 


ORATORIO 
RECITAL 





MAY MARSHALL 


COBB 


Soprano 
Hotel Clendening, New York City 


Management: 


FOSTER & DAVID 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 
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FRANCIS 


ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York 





115 East 53d Street 

















To Choral Conductors: — 


HARVEY HINDERMYER 


has been declared by an eminent 
conductor to be unexcelled as a 


MESSIAH tenor. 


ADDRESS MR. HINDERMYER 




















At 215 West 116th Street <i New York 
TEL. MORNINGSIDE 5860 
LILLIAN 
STRADLING 
CONTRALTO 


Concert Recital Oratorio 


Soloist 1916 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Easton Symphony Orchestra, 
Saco Festival Bridgeton, Me. 


Address: Care Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MARY EDITH GOWANS 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT ORATORIO 
RECITAL 


SULLA OMCLOOOCOOULUCUOLOMCUCLUCLMMETPLTTTM TTUOMMOTTTTOOTUUUUUUTOOTTTUMMTMTMMM TTT 


239 Central Park West, New York 








Telephone, Schuyler 4765 
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The KLEMEN TRIO 


Mme. Bertha Klemen-Moskowitz, Pianiste 
Isidore Moskowitz, Violinist 
Victor Lubalin, Violoncellist 
The Klemen Trio is available for engagements season 1916-1917. For terms 
and dates address 


MR. MAYO WADLER 
420 Riverside Drive, New York 





Phone Morningside 7723 




















BRUNO 


HUHN 


41 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


EUGENE 


HEFFLEY 


PIANIST 


=and = 


TEACHER 











SINGING LESSONS 
ALSO COACHING 
FOR REPERTOIRE 
STYLE AND FINISH 


Conductor: 
NYLIC CHORAL SOCIETY 


a ARBUCKLE INSTITUTE 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
































MRS. CARL ALVES 
C. WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 


48 WEST 90th STREET 





NEW YORK 
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SOLD-OUT HOUSE FOR 
SPRINGFIELD’S SERIES 


Federated Clubs Offer Famous 
Artists in Ohio City— Big 
Festival Planned 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 9.—Less than 
five years ago the noted pianist, Vladimir 
de Pachmann was brought to Springfield 
and played to less than one hundred per- 
sons. This season the Federated Wom- 
en’s Clubs have sold out the entire Mem- 
orial Hall, over 2700 seats, for their 
artists’ course. This is the second capac- 
ity season under their management. 
This year’s artists are as follows: 





Nov. 9, Fritz Kreisler; Nov. 22, Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra: Jan. 16, Josef 
Hofmann; -Feéb. 13, Emilio de Gogorza; 
March 1, Alma Gluck. 

Course tickets for this array of top- 
notch artists can be procured for two 


dollars and fifty cents. 


Strength of Organizations 
Yet, great as is the inspiration of such 


‘ musie, the true test of a community’s 


“musical atmosphere” is the number and 
strength of its amateur and semi-profes- 
sional organizations. Once more we can 
lay claim to being among the leaders of 
the Middle West, as the following organ- 
izations will indicate. 


One of the oldest and strongest is the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, founded in 
1908 with ten members. It became fed- 
erated in 1914 and now has a member- 
ship of one hundred talented women. 
Their bi-weekly meetings, with musical 
programs and discussions, have probably 
been the most potent element in the 
pioneer work which has brought music to 
its own in Springfield. 

Another organization which has given 
Springfield wide and favorable publicity 
is the Wittenberg Glee Club and Orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Dr. Robert 
H. Hiller. Last season it appeared in 
Cleve'and, ‘Akron, Columbus, Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Many Bands 


The instrumental music of Springfield 
is ably taken care of by the Robbins and 
Myers Band of twenty-eight pieces, un- 
der Mark A. Snyder; also the Cadet 
Band, Earl K. Hawkins, director, and the 
Yolo Band, John Reising, director, which 
fill many Chautauqua engagements, and 
the Haviland Mandolin Orchestra of ten 
pieces, now in its seventh successful sea- 
son, with Claude Shew directing. The 
bands of the Knights of Pythias and the 
Odd Fellows State homes give the boys 
a chance of develop their talent for mu- 
sic. 

In addition to a number of excellent 
church quartets we have good choral 
music, notably that of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Ebbie Moyer, conductor, whose 
bi-monthly Sunday afternoon chorals at- 
tract larger audiences than the audi- 
torium can accommodate. The Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church’s choir of 
forty voices, Herman Keller, choirmas- 
ter, has in its répertoire, besides a large 
number of better class anthems and mo- 
tets, many standard works such as “The 
Crucifixion,” Stainer; “Christmas Ora- 
torio,” Saint-Saéns; “Bethlehem,” Maun- 
ders; Handel’s “Messiah” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” 

However, our greatest asset in the 
maintenance and’ improvement of a high 
musical standard is the Springfield 
Choral Society, Herman Keller, conduct- 
ing, composed of two hundred and fifty 
enthusiastic music-lovers, which will pre- 
sent the second annual spring festival 
next March. The first concert will be a 
joint recital by Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, and Emma Roberts, contralto. 


Novelties in Festival 


The second night will be the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, with orchestral soloists, and 
the final program will be given by the 
Festival Chorus with orchestral accom- 
paniment by the Altschuler players. This 
concert will be in two parts: Part I, 
“The Black Knight,” Sir Edward Elgar 
(first American production excepting 
New York and Chicago); Part II, “The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece,” Percy E. Fletcher 
(first produetion, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, in America). 

The Spring Festival is entirely self- 
supporting and our new Memorial Hall, 
together with the moral support of the 
Commercial Club and generous public 
sentiment, enables these splendid attrac- 
tions to be offered the public at popular 
prices. HERMAN KELLER. 

















Club Creates Rapid Musical Growth 


in Fresno 
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A Few of Those Responsible for Fresno’s Musical Progress. 


Right: 


On Left: 


Bell T. Ritchie, President Fresno Musical Club. On 
Group of Members of the Board of Directors of the Fresno Musical Club. Left to Right: Mrs. G. A. Manheim, 


Vice-President; Mrs. Montgomery Thomas, Publicity Chairman; Bell Ritchie, President; Mrs. Arthur Anderson, Treasurer; 


Mrs. Arch Jack, Secretary. 


RESNO, Cal., Oct. 4.—The growth of 

Fresno as a musical center began 
eleven years ago, when sixteen ladies or- 
ganized the Fresno Musical Club. At the 
end of the eighth year the membership 
was 3820 and receipts that year were 
$1390. This enabled the club to give 
only three artist concerts. In the study 
department fine work was done, but finan- 
cially the club faced failure. Bell 
Ritchie was made president at this time. 
and under her fine leadership during the 
past three years wonderful success was 


attained. 
It was planned to bring five of the best 
artists coming to the Pacific coast. Each 


herself to secure twenty-five new mem- 
bers, and Fresno and the surrounding 
towns of the San Joaquin Valley were 
canvassed. They succeeded beyond their 
hopes, and the membership was raised to 
900 members. Instead of the five con- 
certs, as promised, there were six. 

Last season the membership was 1200. 
The artists were Fritz Kreisler, Gadski, 
de Gogorza, Gabrilowitsch, Florence 
Hinkle and the Kneisel Quartet. 


Music for Children 


This season, in addition to the evening 
concerts, several matinees will be given. 
The artist for one of these matinees will 
be selected with special reference to 
young students, and the concert will be 
given at the municipal auditorium and 
the doors thrown open to the children of 


the city. The pianists of the club have 
their Thursday morning musicales, and 
the vocalists their club choral—both or- 
ganizations doing splendid work and add- 
ing much to the “home day” programs. 
Four or five “home days” will be given 
this year. 

The Fresno Male Chorus, with fifty 
members, is making an enviable reputa- 
tion for itself. Arthur G. Wahlburg, the 
director of music in the Fresno State 
Normal, is the leader. ‘They have set a 
high standard for themselves, and have 
accomplished a great deal in the four 
years of their existence. They give four 
concerts a year, bringing a soloist for 
each one. Their concerts in other towns 
have been most successful. They have 
an associate membership of 200. 

MARTHA HARRIS. 





of the thirty active members pledged 





TURNING TO THE FOLK-SONG 





These Songs 





A Healthy Reaction in an Age Gone Mad Over Developments 
in Harmony and Texture—America’s Rich Store of 


BY 








OLK SONGS and melodies should be 
judged and compared with each 
other by their power of being sung or 
played without accompaniment. A tune 


the outline of which is not strong enough 
to stand without props has no right to 
be counted as a 
folk song. It has 
no “smell” of its 
own and the lack 
of this essential 
must therefore be 
supplemented by 
perfume —like a 
meat which needs 
a strong sauce to 
give it a taste! 

Negro melodies, 
Southern melodies 
in general, are of 
paramount’ value 
because they pos- 
sess to so large an 
extent this power- 
ful quality. Their 
outline is as con- 
structive as it is eloquent and the 
rhythmic impulse, even in its most com- 
plicated form, always clearly defined. 

A forceful analogy in the art of draw- 
ing is suggested by Botticelli’s portrait 
of Piero de Medici, son or Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. I remember having been 
puzzled for a long time as to how the 
Florentine painter arrived at so perfect 
a mculding of the entire head simply 
by the outline. The Chiaroscuro (and 
little enough there was of it, too) seemed 
almost superfluous, perhaps added as an 
after thought. 

Such capacity for the creation of con- 
structive outline is as valuable in music 
as it is in drawing; and. in an age that 
has gone mad over development in har- 
mony and in texture, it is only natural 
that a healthy reaction toward a sim- 


Albert Spalding 


og and, to my mind, more lasting art 
as set in, in the form of exhaustive 
research into the folk lore of all lands. 
And I rejoice in th2 thought that for 
American music-lovers their own coun- 
try holds in store a wealth cf such songs, 
than which there are no finer to be 
found anywhere. 





Organ to Be Used as Musical Alarm 
Clock 
Organ music is to serve a new pur- 


pose, according to an account in the 
Diapason, of an automatic device at- 


tached to the electric organ to be in- 
stalled in the new residence of Col. Ben- 
jamin Adriance at Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y. At the proper time each 
morning this device will start the organ 
so that the family household will be 
awakened to the strains of music. This 
novel idea was suggested to Colonel 
Adriance by the case of an old negro 
who awakened the family of a friend in 
the Thousand Islands on Sunday morn- 
ings by playing and singing a tune. 





Serious Program to Be Given by Chorus 
of Norristown, Pa. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa., Oct. 5.—Ralph Kin- 
der announces the annual concert of the 
Norristown Choral Society to be given 
Feb. 19 under his direction. The follow- 
ing program will be presented: Scenes 
from Grieg’s “Olav Trygvason” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” It is 
expected that the chorus will number 
about 300. M. B. S. 


Helen H. Boyle, Mills Pupil, Pleases 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Sept. 28.—Helen 
Huberta Boyle displayed her marked 
talent as a dramatic contralto in a re- 
cital yesterday at the studio of her 
teacher, William Conrad Mills. Miss 
Boyle gave a group of American songs. 
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COOPER 


Contralto 


Re-engaged for Minneapolis 
Symphony Spring Tour | 
and 
Schola Cantorum 


Biltmore Musicale, St. Louis 
Symphony 


Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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The Great Philharmonic Courses 


Season 1916-1917 


L. E. BEHYMER 
Manager for all distinguished Artists in California, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico and the Southwest 


Main Offices: Suite 705 Temple Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, California 


Main Office Phones, Main 1538, A23580 


‘‘First Series’’ 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Box Office in Trinity Auditorium Building 


Twenty-One Star Events 


‘* Matinee Series’”’ 


‘¢ Second Series’’ 


John McCormack, Lyric 


Box Office Phones, Home 60771, Main 5032 


Leopold Godowsky, Pianist 


Substitutes in Reserve 


Maud Allan and Symphony 


| 





Florence Macbeth, Colora- Tenor Mme. Schumann-Heink, Orchestra 
tura Soprano Percy Grainger, Composer- Contralto ; Eugene Ysaye, Violinist 
John McCormack, Lyric Pianist : Julia Culp, Lieder Singer Cherniavsky Trio, Violin ; 
Tenor Mme. Melba, Lyric Soprano —e Symphony Or- Cello, Piano ; . 
Julia Culp. Lieder Singer Louis Graveure, Baritone chestra Cecil Fanning, Baritone 
Yvette Guilbert, Diseuse ror Quartet, Chamber SS Cadman, Yvette Guilbert (Second 
Josef Hofmann, Pianist Albert Spalding, Violinist Princess Tsianina, Indian Concert) 
Fritz Kreisler, Violinist, or Rudolph Ganz. Pianist Soprano Lorraine Wyman,~ Folk 
Damrosch Symphony Or- Elena Gerhardt, Lieder Josef llofmann, Pianist Songs 
chestra Singer Fritz Kreisler, Violinist Ernest Schelling, Pianist 


Extra Concerts of 
Minneapolis Orchestra Damrosch Orchestra 
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LIDA SHAW 


LITTLEFIELD 


SOPRANO 


Saco Valley Festival, 
Bridgeton, Maine 


“Lida Shaw Littlefield 
was delightful—a very fin- 
ished singer, with an ex- 
quisite voice, thrillingly 
sweet, and most attractive 
personal appearance as well. 
Mrs. Littlefield was charm- 
ing both in her oratorio 
work and in the miscel- aN : 
laneous program when she ie 5 
gave an aria in finished Nw Ee ae 
style. The ‘Inflamatus’ with - \ Wes oo Ae: 
chorus was magnificent.” , ; 
Aug. 9, 1916.—Portland Ex- | 
press and Advertiser. 
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BARROWS 
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TURUUATV OLED AEMAL AEA 


PUVA NENOUDEENT 


Teaching Studios: 


Trinity Court 
BOSTON 





STUDIOS: 
218 Tremont St., Boston * 


180 Newbury St., 
Brockton, Mass. 


188 Benefit St. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Soprano 
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Contralto 
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: — Concert 

I RECITAL Recital 

: Head of Vocal Depart- 

: Soloist at ment of CORNELL 

: OLD SOUTH CHURCH UNIVERSITY 

3 Boston 4 

: Summer Session 

= Address: Jackson Hall, 

‘ Trinity Court, BOSTON Teaching Studio: 

= a And Teaching Studio: 509 Pierce Building 
a * Ss é 164 Prospect St., Providence, R.I. ; BOSTON i 
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CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 


Management: 
- W.R. MacDonald 


Steinert Building 
Boston, Mass. 











IRMA 


SEYDEL 


Violinist 
Over Forty-five Concerts 
already booked for Sea- 
son 1916-1917 including 


several re-appearances 
with the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Address: 1234 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 


Management: G. F. Cowen 








1451 Broadway, NEW YORK 








LAURA 


LITTLEFIELD 


SOPRANO 


Her voice is a well-placed and well- 
controlled soprano of agreeable timbre. 
She has learned how to sing . . . and 
convey it responsively to her hearers. 
Their pleasure in her spoke for itself.— 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 


Management: W. R. MCDONALD 
Steinhart Hall, BOSTON 














NELLIE EVANS 


PACKARD 


Teacher of Singing 


Stud‘o: 218 Tremont Street, Boston 
Home Studio: 15 East Chestnut St., Brockton 
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Miss Walker’s solo work on the harp has received the most enthusiastic com- 
mendation wherever she has appeared. Her finished technique and musical 
interpretation make of the harp a rare solo instrument of exquisite beauty. 
“Her playing was delightful, combining musical instinct with mastery of a 
tt difficult instrument.”—THE WINCHESTER STAR, Oct. 29, 1915. 
Es “One feels that the instrument has no secrets for her. as is manifested by an 
accurate and at the same time delicate phrasing.”"-—NEW BEDFORD L’ECHG 
Ey May 9, 1916. 
ss “Miss Walker's playing was most enjoyable for she made the instrument fairly 
Bi sing.”"—MUSICAL AMERICA, Nov. 27, 1915. 


Address: 90 Fenway, BOSTON 
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FRANKLYN 


CARNAHAN 


LOYAL PHILLIPS 


SHAWE 


BARITONE 


CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 


TEACHING STUDIO; 


6 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 


Residence: Hotel Hemenway, BOSTON 


Concert Pianist 


Exclusive Management: 
Herbert E. Hutchinson 
Alliance, Ohio 
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A STUDY OF WAGNER EDITIONS 











Some Curious Points of Divergence—Original Editions and 
New Ones—How Italian, French and English-Speaking 
Publishers Have Treated the Several Dramas 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON ¢ 














S the copyright of the Wagner works 
expired at the end of 1913, it was 
natural that there should be a flood of 
new editions of the epoch-making music 
dramas. The Peters firm, I am told, had 
had a good portion of theirs printed, 
and on their shelves 
for some time be- 
fore the actual ex- 
piration of the 
copyright. I have 


collected most of 
the different edi- 
tions, including the 
original — editions, 
and others of the 
original publishers, 
and find many 
curious facts of in- 
terest. 

In Wagner’s es- 
say on the _per- 
forming of “Tann- 
hauser,” he men- 
tions an error 
in the bassoon parts, and directs the di- 
vision of a dotted half into a half and a 
quarter, to correspond with the phras- 
ing of the melody, in the fifth bar of the 
overture. In five different editions of the 
full score, and in a dozen of the piano 
score, this correction is not made. 
Mottl, who is responsible not only for 
the edition, but for the actual piano ar- 
rangement of most of the Peters vocal 
scores, is the only one who makes this 
correction! 

Carl Tausig made the original piano 
score of “Die Meistersinger.” In the 
second of the two long-drawn-out chords 
(with an arpeggio on the harp), which 
precede the Prize Song, the strings are 
curiously scored, the (divided) violas 
having the highest notes, above the first 
violins. Tausig failed to notice this, as 
is evidenced by his position of the chord. 
Kleinmichel followed him, and so does 
Otto Singer. Klindworth, who later 
made a third arrangement for Schott, 
the original publishers, has it right, and 
so has Gustav Kogel in the Peters. 

In the first act of “Die Meistersinger,” 
in Walther’s Trial Song, the first stanza 
has the rhyme, “Der wald, wie bald— 
antwortet sie den Ruf.” The second 





Wm. Henry Humiston 


verse has the same rhyme scheme: “Die 
Brust, mit Lust,” etc. But, though all 
text editions have it correct, all the 


music editions (except one) print it: 
“Die Brust, wie bald.” Kurt Mey, in his 
interesting work, “Der Meistergensang in 
Geschichte und Kunst,” points out this 
false rhyme (“‘Reim am falschen orte’’), 
but implies that it exists only in the 
“simplified” (in 1901 Kleinmichel) piano 
score. - But it is in all editions (including 
orchestral scores) with the single excep- 
tion of the Breitkopf and Hartel edition, 
the text of which is revised by Dr. Wolf- 
gang Golther. And, curiously enough, 
Sembach is the only Walther I have ever 
heard sing it correctly! 

While we are on “Meistersinger,”’ it 
may be worth while to mention that the 
first Italian translators, instead of mak- 
ing a parody on the translated version 
of the dream song, for Beckmesser to 
sing, translate the German parody! It 
was so given at the performances in 
Italian at the Metropolitan Opera House 
twenty years ago. The Ricordi edition, 
another translation, prints it correctly. 


Editions in English 


The most satisfactory editions, on the 
whole, in my opinion (for English-speak- 
ing Wagner lovers), are the Breitkopf 
and Hartel, with the score arranged for 
piano by Otto Singer, the German text 
edited by Dr. Golther, with an English 
translation by Ernest Newman. 

Schott’s is good, too, that is, in the re- 
vised piano score by Klindworth (not un- 
playable, as his originals of the “Ring” 
were) with a good English translation 
by Frederick Jameson. The Klieinmichel 
“simplified scores”, with the ridiculous 
Corder translations (“Come Eva, come, 
we ought to trot”—“There lie, noisom- 
est rogue, Needful sticks in your giz- 
zard”) are, it is hoped, to be consigned 
to oblivion. Kleinmichel “simplified” the 


easy parts as well as the difficult ones, 
and often misrepresented the effects en- 
tirely. 

Peters has a good “talking point” in 
the valuable annotations by Mottl, and 


the edition is beautifully printed. Mott] 
only lived long enough to finish the piano 
score of the first act of “Tristan,” but 
his annotations have been given through- 
out. (He did not do the “Dutchman” or 
the “Mastersingers” at all). But there 
are two curious details: he does not men- 
tion the slackening up of the middle por- 
tion of the prelude to the third act of 
“Lohengrin,” and he insists on the same 
tempo throughout the prelude to “Tris- 
tan.” 

I do not believe in being a slave to 
“tradition” except when founded on au- 
thority (then it ceases to be tradition), 
but I don’t remember ever having heard 
either of the above-mentioned preludes 
(played by a first-class conductor), ex- 
cept as implied above. Certainly Seidl 
took them so, and Seidl] was Wagner’s 
secretary for four years, and ought to 
have known. 

The Peters edition, however, has no 
English translation, which makes it un- 
suitable for general use when German is 
not understood. 

Litolff also puts his name to an edi- 
tion of the Wagner operas, but it is from 
practically the same plates as the Schott 
(Klindworth), but without the English 


translation—of course, by special ar- 
rangement with Schott. Novello long 
ago printed the “Dutchman,” “Tann- 
hauser” and “Lohengrin,” and Schirmer 
followed with reprints. Schirmer’s edi- 
tion of “Tristan,” however, although it 
clings to the Kleinmichel piano score, con- 
tains an especially good English transla- 
tion by the late Henry Grafton Chapman. 
The Schirmer editions are beautifully 
rinted, as are all the publications of this 
ouse. Boosey has editions of “Lohen- 
grin” and “Tannhauser” and has re- 
cently brought out one of “Parsifal.” 


In Italian and French 


Italians have their own editions of all 
the Wagner operas, published long ago 
by Ricordi, of course, by arrangement 
with the original publishers. The trans- 
lations are said to be good, particularly 
the one of “Tristan” by our own Pietro 
Floridia. (I am hardly a competent 
judge of Italian translations myself). 
The French editions are printed mostly 
by the original publishers, with transla- 
tions first by Victor Wilder, and later 
by Alfred Ernst. The Durand edition 
of the orchestral score of “Tannhauser” 
is a real édition de luxe. There are edi- 
tions in Russian, and perhaps in other 
languages. It would take a wealthy coi- 
lector to get together a complete Wagner 
library, and it would require considerable 
space. I do not know that it has been 
attempted. 





Rush of Musical Events at Studio Hall 
in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—<Activi- 
ties at Studio Hall, under the direction 
of C. W. O’Connor, have set out in earn- 
est for the fall season. A joint recital 
by Christine M. Church, soprano, and 


Edith B. Athey, pianist, was warmly re- 
ceived. Another event at Studio Hail 
was the interesting lecture-recital on the 
Wolf-Ferrari opera, “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” by Mignon Ulke Lamasure. 
Still another artistic recital was offered 
recently at the hall in the form of a fac- 
ulty concert, in which the following 
teachers of Studio Hall were introduced: 
Alwarda Casselman, Ethel Noble John- 
son, Charlotte Hogan and C. W. O’Con- 
nor. 

peng the recent student-artist reci- 
tals at the same place must be mentioned 
that by James K. Young, tenor, and 
Harry Waller, violinist; with Byron 
Blodgett at the piano. » Another student- 
artist recital at this auditorium during 
the past week was presented by Mrs. 
Jesse Kester, contralto, and Elenore Eby, 
pianist. Ww: BB. 





Orchestral Folio of Famous 


Waltzes 


A book of interest to artist and stu- 
dent is “Ten Famous Waltzes,” by Emil 
Waldteufel, the illustrious waltz-king, 
which has just been issued. It fills a 
want for standard waltzes by famous 
composers in an edition that is authentic 
and readable. Compiled under the able 
supervision of the widely-known ar- 
ranger, Domenico Savino, this orchestra 
folio possesses unique advantages. Each 
part contains some feature never befure 
used in orchestral arranging. Small in- 
strumental combination are afforded a 
chance to produce artistic results un- 
usually attained only by orchestras of 
maximum size. Quite a number of the 
waltzes contained in this folio have never 
been published in America in this or- 
chestral form. The volume is published 
by Jos. W. Stern & Co., New York. 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, tart Bouer 
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TEACHERS OF SINGING 











48 West 90th Street New York 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


ence “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Vanaaement, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The Amercian Institute of Applied Music 


3ist season began Oct. 2. 
212 West 49th Street. New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus, 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 
114 West 72nd St. 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "<9? 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto ané 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme, Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera Heuse Bldzg., N. Y. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 























114 West 72nd Street, New York City 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) 

BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 
Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 

148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 





MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 


Hotel Clendening, 


VERNETTA E, COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W, RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 


Mme, REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: ot ,Waemnate. 7th Ave. and 
5th S 


New York City 














| MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 








| MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 





Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 83970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Veice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


HENRY 1, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 


68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W, Gray Co., New York 
Address: 2213 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years letuibg inst.uctur Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
161 W. 76th St., New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 4388 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
©TTDTIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FBESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 7322 Morningside 


MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURB—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. ‘ 















































LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New. York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk; Conn. 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE — 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus, ‘ 


SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTTI 


Speaking and Singing 


Vanderbilt Studios: 64 East 34th St., New York 
Phone, Murtay Hill 991 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel.. 880. Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sixcina” 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON _ HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. ¢ 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 




















MELANIE GONSTANZE RIGHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New Yerk 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 4253 East 140th St., N. Y¥. 
Newark Studio: 1386 Roseville Ave. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 











leacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, Bulletin, ete., Oarnegie Hall, 


Suite 853. 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUF FO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP . 


MME. C., TROTIN, Director 
Course for Singers in Solfeggio: Theory, 

Ear Training, Sight Singing and Rhythm. 
Course for Instrumentalists: Solfeggio and 








Harmony applied to the Piano, Chords and 
their resolution—cadences and modulations in 
every key—improvisation—transposition. 

Send for Circular ‘‘A.’’ Studio, 805 Carnegie Hall 


Phone, 5410 Riverside. New York 


ALVINA WIENS, «-voice'ekitare™ coramatie art 


(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, English 
and Italian. Studio: 39 Mountford Street, Boston, 
Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 


WALTER $. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Carnegie Hall 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 
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DES MOINES URGES MUSIC CREDIT IN SCHOOLS 








-- 





Seventeen Orchestras and a 
Band Organized Among Stu- 
dents — Local Players Will 
Give Symphonic Concerts— 
Famous Artists to Appear in 
Series of Recitalsk—Commer- 
cial Organization Offers Popu- 
lar-Price Course—F ortnightly 
Club Amateurs Providing 
Commendable Programs for 
Analytic Study — Women’s 
Chorus Active 


ES MOINES, Ia., Oct. 10.—The 
opening of the present season points 

to a more general co-operation among 
local managers of musical attractions 
than for a number of years. All are 
enthusiastic over the “all-star” course of 
George Frederick Ogden, who originated 
the subscription concert idea here seven 
years ago. This will be the only series 
of concerts this winter. Patronage of 
these concerts is gleaned from a half- 
hundred nearby cities and towns, making 
the series of almost State-wide interest. 
The artists and their dates are: Geral- 
dine Farrar, Nov. 8; Josef Hofmann, 


Nov. 27; Fritz Kreisler, Feb. 8; Alma 
Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist, Feb. 26; 
"Nw Koenen and the Kortschak Trio, 
March 19. The trio is composed of Hugo 
Kortschak, violin; Antonio Sala, ’cello, 
and Ella Dahl Rich, piano. Prices for 
this remarkable series of attractions are 
$5 for the first choice of seats, and $3.50 
for the second choice. 


Enterprises of Other Managers 


Dr. M. L. Bartlett and Dean Holmes 
Cowper, the other local managers of con- 
certs, will also be active during the year. 
Dr. Bartlett will have charge of his an- 
nual testimonial concert Oct. 27, when the 
artists of the evening will be May Peter- 





Des Moines Music Classified 


Population, 105,000 

Local managers, 3 

Choral societies, 2 

College Glee Clubs, 3 

Instrumental organizations— 
Symphonia orchestral society, 2 city 
bands, 3 high school orchestras and 
17 grade school violin classes, 4 the- 
ater orchestras 

Approximate number of music teach- 
ers, 200 














son, Arthur Middleton, George Warren 
Andrews and Paul van Katwijk. At the 
close of the year Dr. Bartlett will no 
doubt have charge of the annual spring 
festival, which was inaugurated by him 
several years ago. 

Dean Cowper has been selected by the 
Chamber of Commerce to take charge of 
any operatic movement it may undertake 
during the year. The selection of a com- 
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Characteristic Scenes in Des Moines Musical Life and One of Its Local Managers: 
Which Geraldine Farrar Will Open Ogden Series of Artist Concerts on Nov. 8. 
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Above—Coliseum in Des Moines, in 
Below—Municipal Building in Des 


Moines, Located on the River F: nt Opposite the Coliseum. On the Right—George Frederick Ogden, Representa- 
tive of “Musical America” in Des Moines, Manager of the Notable Concert Course in That City and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Society of Music Teachers of Iowa 


pany has not yet been made public. Dean 
Cowper will present a few artists before 
the students of Drake University, and 
will conduct the Handel Choir for the 
fifth consecutive season. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, the 
most important study club of the city, 
has announced an interesting line of pro- 
cedure for the season. It is composed 
of the better musical amateurs of Des 
Moines. It is now engaged in programs 
on “The Music of France,” dealing with 
the opera and oratorio and the various 
instrumental forms. One program will 
be devoted exclusively to organ music. 


Violin Instruction in Schools 


The music department of the Women’s 
Club is making itself a factor in the 
building up of local appreciation. With 
an entire membership of 800, the music 


club is a regularly accredited department 
on the same plane as the drama depart- 
ment. It maintains a chorus of thirty 
voices and conducts a series of lectures 
upon musical appreciation each season. 
Two open guest-days permit the engag- 
ing of artists for the occasion. 

Paul van Katwijk is planning a few 
concerts during the winter by the Sym- 
phonia, an orchestra recruited entirely 
from the local players. One or two sym- 
phonies will be presented and local solo- 
ists will be heard with the orchestra. 

The Des Moines public and high schools 
are working toward the establishing of 
credits for music done in connection with 
their school work. Orchestras in the 
three high schools are doing good work, 
and a number of grade school orchestras 
are being organized. There are seven- 
teen to date. A cadet band is also a 


part of the new régime. Violin instruc- 
tion is offered in the grades at a most 
nominal fee, and the classes are large. 

The State convention of Iowa teachers 
will be held in Des Moines Nov. 3 to 5, 
bringing 5000 teachers to the city. In- 
stead of the regular lecture on the clos- 
ing day, the teachers will be offered a 
concert by Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Evan Williams. 

The East Des Moines Commercial 
Club will offer a “seven-for-a-dollar” 
series of lectures and concerts in the au- 
ditorium of East High School. Anna 
Case is the artist chosen for the leading 
musical number. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is 
scheduled for a few days’ stay here in 
January as a benefit for St. Monica’s 
Home. 

GEORGE FREDERICK OGDEN. 








The College of Music of Cincinnati 


39th ACADEMIC YEAR 


PREPARES AND PLACES STUDENTS IN THE PROFESSION 
THAT THEY MAY SPREAD BROADCAST THE SEED OF THIS 
FOUNTAIN HEAD OF SUPERIOR MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Represented in the foremost divisions of all branches of the Musical Profession, 
will be found products of this remarkable institution. 
Native talent is considered above everything else, for the 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CJNCINNATI 
Is in No-wise Commercial 
INSTRUCTION UNDER ARTIST TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING UNDER THE 
INSTRUCTION OF A NOTED MODERN ACTOR. 


Write for catalog and for booklet: “IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF OUR STUDENTS,” and see 


who and where they are. You will be interested. 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


ELM STREET 


Bureau A 


CINCINNATI, O. 











MAUD POWELL AS ANNOTATOR 





Writes Program Note on Concerto for 
New York Recital 


For her first New York recital on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 24, at the Cort 
Theater, Maud Powell, the noted violin- 
ist, will play the following program: 


Arensky, Concerto, A Minor; Saint-Saéns. 
Sonata, D Minor, Op. 75, for piano and 
violin; Beethoven, Romance, G _ Major; 
Mozart, Rondo (from the Suite, written for 
Elizabeth Haffner’s wedding, 1776), modern 
setting by Kreisler; Martini-Powell, “Plaisir 
d’amour”; Bazzini, Scherzo Fantastique; 
Dvorak-Powell, “Als die Alte Mutter’; 
Vieuxtemps, Polonaise. 


Arthur Loesser will be her accompan- 
ist. 

Apropos of the Arensky Concerto, 
which is among the number of concertos 
which Mme. Powell has introduced to 
this country and which will again be 
heard at this recital, she has written 
the following description as a program 


note: 
This work should be given the 
title of Concert de Salon, inasmuc 


ualifying 
as the 


graces and intimacies of its style and con- 
tent appear to far better advantage with 
pianoforte accompaniment than with the 
heavier, more unwieldy setting of the orches- 
tral score. This composition conveys no 
especially profound message, but is neverthe- 
less sufficiently rich in pleasant melodic in- 
vention and rhythmic charm to make it worth 
while as a number for recital programs. It 
is cleverly constructed, commanding the re- 
spect and approval of the musician. In the 
neat coupling together of the short melodic 
ideas into one fluent train of thought, it 
reminds one of the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto. 
In form, on the other hand, it suggests the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto in one movement, a 
short Adagio section and also a Scherzo being 
interpolated between two parts of a larger 
movement, In the Arensky the form is 
stricter, as the last large division, the Finale, 
is in fact the “recapitulation” of the first di- 
vision expounded in Sonata form. The digres- 
sion, forming the agreeable filling of the 
musical sandwich, turns the Scherzo into a 
very pretty valse, the second themelet of 
which is adroitly culled and recast from the 
close and the Coda itself (again vide Liszt) 
is likewise constructed from material heard. 





Johann Matheson, a London composer, 
has written a song called “Romance” in 
commemoration of the first anniversary 
of the production of Edward Sheldon’s 
play, “Romance,” in London. 
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HOW NEW YORK MANAGERS VIEW THE SITUATION 








[Continued from page 21] 





“Singers, much more frequently than 
violinists and other musicians, come here 
with the expressed idea of making some- 
thing or somebody pay for their lessons. 
They expect their teacher to give them 
at once an engagement—operatic pre- 
ferred, but otherwise, in profitable con- 
cert work—before they have taken a les- 
son. They wish to become self-support- 
ing and they are very cross with the 
Music League of America if these en- 
gagements do not materialize at once. 
In Europe these same would very likely 
study four years before attempting to 
earn a dollar. They come here obsessed 
with the idea of earning a living rather 
than becoming artists. 

“Naturally, the Music League of 
America is unable to offer employment 
to this class of students, but they come 
to it in great numbers. They do not 
wish to perfect their art before present- 


ing it, and it has been a great difficulty 
for me to convince many of them that 
there is a wide gulf fixed between the 
good voice and the good artist. It is 
quite a common occurrence at the League 
to have a young student arrive in New 
York and go ‘shopping’ as one teacher 
called it. She informs me that she will 
study with Professor Blinkovitch of the 
Grand Opera Studios because, after a 
canvass of fifty-seven other varieties of 
professors, he promised her immediate 
work—and more of it than all the other 
ead the honor of coaching 
er. 

“Our philanthropic work has more 
than justified itself. A substantial fund 
under competent administration has been 
in constant circulation among the needy 
artists on our list, whose contracts are 
always offered as collateral, and this 
fund has actually increased by donations 
given anonymously and by amounts re- 
turned by the artists.” 





Tali Esen Morgan an Exponent 
of Personal Service to Clients 


HEN it was announced last July 

that Tali Esen Morgan had opened 
offices in the Times Building, at Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street, for the 
management of musical artists, some 
persons believed that this was an innova- 
tion in the affairs of the former musical 
director of Ocean Grove. “But,” says 
Mr. Morgan, “this is not a new business 
for me. I have been engaging artists 
for twenty years. I have been in the 
game from start to finish—organizing 
and conducting choruses, managing all 


details of advertising and press work, 
giving all kinds of concerts, cantatas, 
oratorio, opera, and also everything per- 
taining to the musical life of churches. 
I come very naturally by the executive 
part of the business, having been pub- 
lisher and editor of newspapers, adver- 
tising man, and general manager of some 
pretty big enterprises.” 

Mr. Morgan has for fifteen years or 
more been prominently identified with 
the musical life of not only New York, 
but of various parts of the country. His 
work as the conductor and manager of 
the great summer festivals at Ocean 
Grove for the past seventeen years has 
made his name known. In New York he 
has organized, maintained (without ever 
having any “patrons” or “guarantors”) 
and conducted large choruses. He has 
given big and successful performances 
in Carnegie Hall, the Hippodrome and 
the Madison Square Garden. 

Asked about his general plan and pros- 
pects for the season, Mr. Morgan re- 
plied: 

“In selling artists there are three 
things I want to know: (1) The nature 
of the engagement, (2) Whom do you 
want? (3) What can you afford to pay? 
I want to be more than a selling agent 
to the local conductor or club. I want 
to be of personal service in getting the 
best results and in working for a profit 
for the concert. The general history of 
singing clubs in this country is that they 
start off with a big festival and a lot 
of guarantors. The financial loss is paid 
by the guarantors, and the next event is 
more modest, with still a loss. After a 
while the sustaining members get tired 
of paying the bills and the organization 
quits. With the orchestras it is differ- 
ent, for men like Carnegie and Stotes- 
bury go on year after year paying out 
many thousands of dollars in losses, but 
you never hear of anybody paying out 
ten, fifteen or twenty thousand dollars’ 
loss on any oratorio society or singing 
club. Therefore, the only solution I can 
see for the choral clubs of this country 
is to arrange things so that every con- 
cert will pay a profit. 

“The New York manager can help 
tremendously toward this end. I want to 
be of real service in this matter. It does 
not necessarily mean that they must take 
my artists. I have just booked all the 
artists for eight big concerts to be given 
at the Baptist Temple in Philadelphia 
under the direction of Clarence Rey- 
nolds, and these artists I secured from 
four other managers besides the ones 
who are under my management. I am 
going to work in harmony, as far as I 
am concerned, with all the other man- 
agers in this city.” 

Speaking of the hundreds of splendid 
singers in this city who are not under 
management, and of the fine student- 


artists who are being turned out by our 
vocal teachers, Mr. Morgan said that he 
was now working out a separate and spe- 
cial department, through which he hoped 
to use scores of such singers and in- 
strumentalists. 

“I am just now sending out 500 letters 
to that many churches within 100 miles 
of New York, offering them a concert a 
month for six months on a fifty-fifty 
basis, with a certain guarantee. I have 
a unique plan of my own that I have 
used for years and always with great 
success. I am positive that a church 
can, if they will give me a working com- 
mittee of twenty-five, clear from $500 to 
$1,500 a season.” 

Speaking of the artists already under 
his management, Mr. Morgan said: “I 
have closed a five-year contract with 
George Dostal, the tenor. I had him for 
a week at Ocean Grove two years ago, 
soon after his return from italy. He 
was not known, and the first night the 
audience was small. By the end of the 
week, at his last concert, there were 
7000 persons in the house, and he cer- 
tainly got the applause. He is to give 
his first New York concert at Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday night, Oct. 29, and 
among his assistants will be Mary War- 
fel, the charming harpist; the New York 
String Quartet, with Emil Polak at the 
piano and Bruno Huhn at the organ. 

“IT have just closed a contract with 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the brilliant con- 
cert and operatic soprano. For a year 
she has been in the Far West, but now 
she is back once more in New York and 
: expect to book her all over this coun- 
ry. 

“Mme. Regina Hassler-Fox, the con- 
tralto, is another of my artists. Here 
is a singer not so well known, but just 
wait. She has a big range, a telling 
carrying power, fine diction, and a lovely 
tone quality. The Edna White Trumpet 
Quartet, the Shubert Brass Quartet, the 
Eleanor Patterson Trio and others are 
under my management. The Weber 
Male Quartet is also under my direction 
and is now getting ready to make a long 
tour. I have several other excellent 
artists with whom I am negotiating. 

“By the way, I have found a prize. 
She is a little Welsh girl from Scranton, 
Pa. She is a girl with a golden voice— 
contralto, low and high range, lovely 
quality and is going to make a sensa- 
tion. Just mark my words.” 





Lyric Concert Co. Will 
Manage Sistine Choir Tour 


The pending visit to our shores of the 
soloists of the Sistine Chapel Choir of 
Rome cannot fail to engage the widest in- 
terest of, not only music lovers in par- 
ticular, but that of the general public as 
well, since the advent will be a moment- 
ous one for more reasons than one. 
Managers and impresarii, ever since con- 
cert touring has been in vogue, have en- 
deavored to induce these singers to en- 
gage with them for their appearance in 
musical centers throughout the civilized 
world and ever have met with refusal. 
American business diplomacy has suc- 
ceeded where all others failed, and as a 
result, the Lyric Concert Company of 
220 Fifth Avenue, of which Sparks M. 
Berry is Western representative, will 
manage the United States tour of the 
choir. 

The personelle of the four singers an- 


nounced to appear here, and who are the 
soloists of the choir, consist of: Alex- 
ander Gabrielli, the principal, the ac- 
knowledged greatest of all living male 
sopranos; Luigi Gentili, the rarest of 
contraltos; Ezio Crechini, a tenor of 
phenomenal quality, beautiful in’ timbre 
and of unusual technical efficiency, and 
Mariano Dado, who as a basso is pro- 
nounced in a class by himself. Sig. Dado 
has spent half of his life evading man- 
agerial temptations. Accompanying these 
four rare artists is Prof. Albert Cametti, 
assistant precentor of the choir, accom- 
plished pianist, organist and conductor. 
The chief precentor of the choir is the 
world-renowned composer, Father Perosi. 





Spizzi and Campanari 


The following artists are represented 
by the Spizzi & Campanari, Inc., Concert 
Bureau: Evelina Parnell, Giuseppi Cam- 

anari, Marina Campanari, Henrietta 

akefield, Raymonde Delaunois, Léon 
Rothier, Arthur Herschmann, Henri 
Scott, James Harrod, Mary Sandall, 
Leona Clarkson, Aline van Barentzen, 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo and Hipolito Laz- 
aro. 

Messrs. Spizzi and Campanari have 
arranged concert tours for all of their 
artists, and have been progressive in 
making splendid gramophone contracts; 
in fact, one of them, which at the pres- 
ent time is being withheld from publicity, 
will be one of the largest that any gramo- 
phone company has ever contracted for. 

Messrs. Spizzi and Campanari do not 
confine themselves alone to the concert 
field, but have secured engagements for 
their artists with the Cleveland Opera 
Company, the Boston Opera Company, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
the Bracale Opera Company. 

It is also the intention of this firm to 
exploit opera companies under their own 
management and it is with this point in 
view that they are now preparing an or- 
ganization which will tour South Ameri- 
ca and Cuba during the season of 1917- 
18. 

The Spizzi & Campanari Bureau have 
the exclusive booking rights of an operat- 
ing motion-talking picture. Up to the 
present time, contracts have been made 
for Signor Campanari, Léon Rothier, 
Helen Stanley, and contracts are under 
negotiation for several of the most im- 
portant members of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera companies. 





Managing and Producing Company 


One hundred and sixty concerts in 
cities outside of New York, a whole sea- 
son of Sunday night concerts at the Man- 
hattan Opera House and a season of 
French opera in New York, besides nu- 
merous other enterprises, such as manag- 
ing artists and acting as representatives 
for several operatic organizations; these 
are some of the activities of the Manag- 
ing and Producing Company, Inc., during 
the coming season. 

While the Managing and Producing 
Company, Inc., is a newcomer in New 
York, the man at the head of it, Alex- 
ander Kahn, has been known for years 
in opera and concert circles both here and 
abroad. 

“This will be the biggest year in the 
annals of the American musical world, 
and all signs point that America is 
finally about to assume the premiere po- 
sition as far as musical activities are con- 
cerned,” says Mr. Kahn. “There is great 
activity as far as grand opera is con- 
cerned and we are witnessing the un- 
usual condition of a shortage of singers, 
so great is the demand for the latter.” 





Max Sanders Plans Recognition for the 
Young Artist 


Max Sanders, the New York concert 
manager, whose offices are at X®olian 
Hall, is one of the recent additions to 
the field. He offers valuable suggestions 
to the aspiring young artist and recounts 
the difficulties that beset the impresario 
new in the field. 

“The path of a new manager is by no 
means strewn with roses. It is safe to 
say that to establish a reputable man- 
agerial office is one of the most trying 
undertakings. The young aspirant has to 
fight two battles on one field. The first, 
and probably the most difficult, is to ac- 
quire salable artists. The artists with 
a selling capacity are in the hands of 
a few firms, and all young artists with 
sufficient merit to attain a high reputa- 
tion in the inusical world flock to the 
managerial bureaus that have already a 
big list of ‘stars.’ They seem to think 
that having their name on the same 
list with the big artists will enable them 





to be immediately recognized as belong- 
ing to those of the highest standing. 
Whether this is so, they alone can best 
answer. 

“The second battle is to obtain the 
confidence of the local managers and 
musical clubs, to give the new manager 
a chance to show that he has artists who 
are worth presenting to the public. The 
buying end of the profession is in many 
ways unfair to the young artist. While 
large sums of money are paid to artists 
with a big name, the impresarios and 
clubs frequently try to procare the young 
artist at a fee that barely covers his 
expenses. | 

“There are in this city a number of 
young people possessing great talent, 
who could attain a name for themselves 
in a very short time if they were finan- 
cially in a position to appear before the 
public and get the necessary criticisms 
that the local 1aanagers seek. With this 
aspect in view, I have decided to under- 
take a new venture for a musical man- 
ager by rerting the Harris Theater for 
the entire season, where I will give a 
series of Sunday night concerts, and 
where I trust I will be in a position 
now and then to present a young artist 
on the same program with some of the 
best-known musical attractions. Should 
I succeed in bringing forth several new 
geniuses, my labors will be more than 
rewarded. Some of the artists who are 
scheduled for appearance at my series 
are Harold Bauer, Albert Spalding, John 
Powell, Eddy Brown, Arthur Shattuck, 
Evelyn Starr, Lester Donahue, Mme. 
Pauline Donalda, Susan Metcalfe, Mme. 
Edvina, Alice Verlet, Adelaide Fischer 
and Charles Harrison. The Russian Sym- 
phony, with Modest Altschuler, is booked 
for several appearances, as are the Bar- 
rére Ensemble, Kneisel Quartet, David 
and Clara Mannes, Zcellner Quartet, and 
a number of other noted artists with 
whom I am now negotiating.” 





Miss Johnson’s Tour for Miss Cheatham 


In the course of her bookings on be- 
half of Kitty Cheatham. Harriet John- 
son, secretary and manager of the great 
American diseuse, has noticed the growth 
of a much closer relationship between 
artists and the various federations of 
clubs which engage them. “In this way,” 
Miss Johnson declares, “many difficulties 
are eliminated, and 
by treating directly 
with the artists 
whom they engage, 
the clubs obviate 
all the unpleasant- 
ness that resulted 
from the efforts of 
persons working 
toward unworthy 
ends. Further- 
more, there is more 
certainty of art- 
istic satisfaction. 
I noticed this mani- 
festation of prog- 
ress particularly in 








connection with 
the Federation of 
Clubs in Texas. 

“Miss Cheatham will shortly begin the 
busiest season of her career. It seemed 
last year as though she could not be 
busier, but the coming season surpasses 
the preceding one in the number and ex- 
tent of her engagements. The demand 
for her is altogether unprecedented and 
the importance of the message she is re- 
vealing in these times is evident in the 
way various magazines and periodicals 
of highest importance have paid tribute 
to her and called upon her to contribute 
to their columns on some of the most 
vital subjects of the hour. And in col- 
lege and university courses she has be- 
come a fixed institution and is recog- 
nized as an unexampled investment. 
She will fill many such engagements and 
re-engagements this winter. Her tour 
extends south to Spartanburg, S. C., 
and west to Minnesota.” 


Harriet Johnson 





Tours for Spalding and Miss Del Valle 


George E. Brown, business manager 
for the eminent violinist, Albert Spald- 
Ing, reports an unusually busy season for 
the coming year for the popular Amer- 
ican virtuoso. Nearly all of the leading 
symphony orchestras, clubs and societies 
of America have secured Spalding for 
the coming season, including the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
as well as Harvard University, Yale 
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University, Princeton University, Cor- 
nell and many of the other leading col- 
leges and institutions. His season will 
open at Utica, N. Y., on Oct. 18, and his 
tour will cover practically every large 
city in the United States, from Boston 
to Southern California, returning by the 
Pacific Coast route, and including k- 
ings up to April 20. In January, Mr. 
Spalding will make a tour of the princi- 
pal cities of Texas and in February he 
will again make a tour of the famous 
Florida East Coast winter resorts and 
will return to Havana for another series 
of concerts, which will include a tour of 


the entire island of Cuba and the adja- 


cent West Indies. 

Loretta Del Valle, the brilliant young 
American coloratura soprano, who was 
Mr. Spalding’s assisting artist on his 


tour to Havana last year, will again re- 
turn with him to the scenes of her former 
triumphs for another series of concerts. 
In addition to these she has been booked 
for a large number of important recitals 
and private musicales, especially in New 
York City, where her successes at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Hotel Plaza and other 
notable New York musicales have made 
her a reigning favorite in New York 
society and musical circles. She will also 
appear with a number of the recognized 
symphony orchestras and will appear 
in about thirty concerts with Mr. 
Spalding. 

Andre Benoist, the eminent French 
pianist, who has been Mr. Spalding’s ac- 
companist for the past three years, will 
continue in that capacity, for his mas- 
terly art in this respect never fails to 
receive the highest praise from the press 
and the public. 





Pond Lyceum Bureau Returns 
to Field of Musical Activity 


HE J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau es- 
tablished in 1873, was in its early 
history one of the leading organizations 
booking musical attractions, but since 
the death of Major Pond its activities 
have been devoted principally to booking 
literary attractions. 

It is interesting to note that the bu- 
reau, under the direction of J. B. Pond, 
Jr., during the past two or three years 
has been again working toward the mu- 
sical field. 

During the latter part of the season 
1915-1916 some of the most interesting 
musical recitals were the costumed in- 
terpretations of classical East Indian 
Ragas and Kashmiri folk-songs by 
Ratan Devi and Dr. Ananda Coomara- 


swamy. The demand for these artists 
was so great that it was impossible for 
them to fill all the requests for recitals 
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and they have decided to make a second 
American tour, which will open in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Jan. 1. 

During the second half of January 
they will begin. to work West and have 
been booked for recitals in Oneonta, 
Rochester and Buffalo. 

Charlotte Lund, the popular Amer- 
ican soprano, has been booked for a busy 
tour. After recitals in Montrose, New 
York, Poughkeepsie, the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on Oct. 22 and A®olian 
Hall on Oct. 28, Miss Lund will jump 
to the Middle West to fill engagements 
throughout November and December, 
this series opening in Iowa City, lowa, 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 31. 

The Tollefsen Trio, Carl H. Tollefsen, 
violin; Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen, piano, 
and William Durieux, ’cello, whose work 
has become so well known through Vic- 
tor records, in response to the de- 
mands, will go to the Middle West dur- 
ing the second half of October and the 
first half of November. Recitals in the 
East have been booked for the second 
half of November and December, Janu- 
ary and February, after which a second 
Middle Western tour will be made. 

The Swisher Trio, Esther Swisher, 
pianist; Helen Swisher-Whinery, harp- 
ist, and Ingalls Swisher, basso, a popu- 
lar concert company in the Middle West 
is being booked by the Iowa City (Iowa) 
office of the Pond Bureau. 

Male quartets which are also popular 
organizations for club evenings, etc., are 
represented by the Weber Male A a a 
Robert Armour, first tenor; arlowe 
Jones, second tenor; Malcolm Barnes, 
first bass, and Frederic Thomas, second 
bass, and the Lotus Glee Club, Harvey 
W. Hindermeyer, first tenor; G. Morgan 
Stricklet, second tenor; Charles L. Lewis, 
baritone; La Rue Boals, basso, and 
Frank J. Smith, conductor. 

Both of these organizations have been 
known for years in Chautauqua work, as 
well as the usual summer concert season. 





Mabel Hammond Books Miss Purdy 


Mabel Hammond, the personal repre- 
sentative of Constance Purdy, the New 
York contralto, who is making a spe- 
cialty of programs of Russian composi- 


tions, feels certain that the season ahead | 


is to be a good one. She has already 
arranged two tours for Miss Purdy— 
one in November, during which she will 
visit several cities in the western part 
of New York State, Ohio and southern 
Michigan and which will take almost a 
month to complete. Right after Christ- 
mas she starts again for a short tour 
and in April is to make another tour 
of a month in length. In Pennsylvania 
alone she has booked ten engagements. 
Most of these are for Russian programs, 
and she is to give much space to the 
most modern Russians who are wholly 
unknown in America. 





Criterion Musical Bureau 


One of the new concert bureaus which 
is destined to serve a useful purpose in 
the musical activities of New York, 
Brooklyn and surrounding territory is 
the Criterion Musical Bureau of Car- 
negie Hall, headed by James O. Boone. 
Mr. Boone has for several years been as- 
sociated with the musical life of New 
York, having been tenor soloist in sev- 
eral large churches in New York and 
Brooklyn. He studied singing with such 
well-known teachers as Dudley Buck, Mr. 
and Mrs. Meehan, Robert Hosea, Isadore 


Luckstone, Joseph Regneas, C. P. Miller, 
J. F. Kitchin and Arthur D. Woodruff, 
and coached with William Jonanshek in 
songs and oratorio. Realizing the detail 
work necessary for the success of pri- 
vate musicales, club affairs, etc., Mr. 
Boone will arrange those particulars 
when desired. 

Like all Southerners, Mr. Boone is fond 


of social life, and was recently made one 
of the governors of the Georgia Society, 
his native State. 

His large, finely appointed studios at 
Carnegie Hall will be the scene of many 
delightful musicales this season. Mr. 
Boone will be assisted in the conduct 
of the studio by Mrs. Boone, who is 
well known in New York social circles. 





WINTON & LIVINGSTON 
PLAN NOTABLE SEASON 


Though the firm of Winton & Living- 
ston has been organized only since last 
March, it is already experiencing highly 
gratifying results. Believing that per- 
sonal service and individual attention to 
each artist are necessary to successful 
exploitation, they have limited their list 
to a very small number. 

On a three months’ booking and get- 
ting-acquainted trip which Victor C. Win- 
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Victor C. Winton (Above) and John H. 
Livingston, Jr., Members of the Firm 
of Winton & Livingston, New York 
Managers 


ton, president of the Winton & Living- 
ston agency, took in the spring through 
the Middle and Southwestern States, and 
during which he traveled over ten thou- 
sand miles and visited fifty cities, he had 
the opportunity of interviewing more 
than two hundred prominent musical or- 
ganizations as well as a host of local 
managers. As to the splendid work be- 
ing done by the various women’s clubs 
everywhere Mr. Winton said: “Enough 
appreciation can hardly be shown to 
them, for it is to the women of different 
communities that credit is invariably due 
for the progress made in the establish- 
ing of definite concert courses and or- 
ganized societies for the study of music 
appreciation.” 

The Winton & Livingston list of ar- 
tists for the coming season includes just 
six names, representing both native and 
foreign talent. 

Jenny Dufau, the French soprano, who 
will be heard in concert and opera, will 
give a recital at AZolian Hall on Nov. 27. 
Adelaide Fischer, the American soprano, 
will give her third ASolian Hall recital on 
Nov. 17. 

Elsie Baker, another American artist, 
starts on Oct. 9 on a seven weeks’ con- 
cert tour which will take her practicallv 
all over the country, and will close with 
appearances in Galveston, Victoria and 
Houston. Tex. In February Miss Baker 
goes to Florida for a short tour. Astrid 
Yden, the Swedish harpist, will leave 
early in November for several concert 
dates in the Middle West. 

William Wheeler. the American tenor. 
will give his first New York recital at 
Kolian Hall on Nov. 2.> Lester Donahue 
will give his New York recital on Oct. 23 
at A£olian Hall. 





TULSA STUDENTS TO 
SPREAD CIVIC MUSIC 


College Will Present Community 
Concerts in Great Hall— 
Artists Coming 


TULSA, OKLA., Oct. 10.—Leading the 
movement for community music Henry 
Kendall College will give a series of pub- 
lic concerts this winter in Convention 
Hall, which has a seating capacity of 
4000. The entire student body will lead 
the singing. Under the directorship of 
John Knowles Weaver the college music 
department has been making great 
strides. The voice department has been 
reorganized with Robert Boice Carson in 
charge and Lotus Bassett Williams as 
assistant. Alice Nielsen has been en- 
gaged by the college as the principal 
soloist at the annual May Festival. 

The first attraction of the season will 
be the Ellis Grand Opera Company, Oct. 
30 and 31. The two performances will 
be given in Convention Hall. Guaran- 
tors are pleased that conditions indicate 
sold-out houses for both nights. 

The Apollo Club, an organization of 
thirty-two men, Robert Boice Carson, 





conductor, offers a course of four con- 
certs, the following artists assisting: 
Nov. 20, Reinald Werrenrath; Feb. 14, 


Alma Gluck; March 27, Mischa Elman; 
Feb, 23, Frances Ingram. The president 
of the club, Allen Yeager, is a prom- 
inent business man. 

An experimental ticket selling system 
will be tried out this season. The club 
has agreed to pay a salary of $500 to 
Ruth Toev, a young singer, if she will 
sell the stipulated thousand season tick- 
ets. Only associate members are ad- 
mitted to the concerts, which will be 
given in the Grand Opera House. 

On Dec. 11 the Shriners will bring 
Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe to 
Convention Hall. On Dec. 12 a recital 
will be given at Convention Hall under 
the direction of Isabel M. Fonda, with 
Lucy Gates, the noted soprano; Moses 
Boguslawski, pianist, and Lynette Kim- 
mons, accompanist. 

Mrs. W. F. Tucker, president of the 
Cadman Club, composed of forty of the 
best women’s voices in the city, Robert 
Boice Carson, conductor, announces two 
concerts. 

Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” will 
be’ given by a quartet of prominent local 
singers, including Mrs. S. W. Parish, so- 
prano; Mrs. E. Rogers Kemp, contralto; 
Robert Boice Carson, tenor, and W. R. 
Guiberson, baritone. 

Ora Lightner Frost, contralto, has 
just returned from Chicago, where she 
has been studying with Charles W. Clark 
for six months. Mrs. Frost completed 
the course in voice at Bush Temple Con- 
servatory and in August received the 
degree Mus. B. Her recital is announced 
for Oct. 16, with John Knowles Weaver 
as accompanist. 

ROBERT BOICE CARSON. 





New Oklahoma Town Has Municipal 
Orchestra and Chorus of 300 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., Oct. 10.—The 
Musical Research Club has combined its 
winter course with the High School series 
and will present several musicians in 
concerts during the season. Reservations 
to the amount of $3,000 have been made 
in Bartlesville for the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany performances at Tulsa. The Mu- 
nicipal Band and Orchestra of this town, 
directed by Carl Weber and the new 
chorus of 300 voices, under Jane Lewis 
Sexton, will take a leading part in the 
musical events of the year. Other im- 
portant factors are the Ursiline and 
Bartlesville conservatories and the Ca- 
thedral choir. Elizabeth Dunlap, new 
supervisor of public school music, was 
recently made director of the St. Luke’s 
Episcopal choir. This is a new town, in 
the oil district, and the residents are 
largely Easterners. L. J. K. F. 
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“Howard Wells is an intelligent and artistic musician of sterling ability. He 
BERLIN played the Beethoven Scherzo, Op. 31, remarkably well, and numbers from Brahms 
Op. 76 and 118 were given with very fine appreciation of their context. He is an interesting tter- 
preter, who may be sure of his success.”’—Dr. Leopold Schmidt, “Berliner Tageblatt.” 

“He proved himself to be a highly gifted, intelligent musician, who unites a highly developed 
technic with an extraordinary beauty of tone, and a delicacy as well as fullness and ane of 
touch. The Schumann numbers were especially adapted to the powers and entire personality of 
the pianist.”—Veutscher “‘Reichsanzeiger,” Berlin. : j 

“Howard Welis is a very capable pianist. The fullness of kis tone, his fine technic and hits 
musical interpretation warranted his great success. In a program embracing works from Beethoven 
to Debussy, he displayed a noteworthy versatility and interpretative power.’’—‘‘Vossische Zeitung,” 
Berlin, 

DRESDEN “A pianist with artistic qualities of the highest order, His sympathetic touch, 

the light, shimmering ‘elegance of his playing make him absolutely suited for 
playing Chopin and such finely worked out compositions as this Scherzo (Litollf).”—“Dresden 
Rundschau.’ 

“A sympathetic artist of noteworthy qualities. Wells possesses a technic which is remarkable 
for its many-sided capabilities. His playing is clear and without effort, and is as free from senti- 
mentality as it is from over-developed physical strength. It holds one by its repose and extraor- 
dinary surety, which shows a self control of the highest order.”,—“‘Dresden Nachrichten.” 
WIESBADEN “A pianist ‘par excellence.’ A decided fineness of musical feeling which 

searches after the artistic values of cach composition and then knows how 
to bring them out to the fullest extent, makes Mr. Wells an important representative of his art.”— 
“General Anzeiger.” 
ADDRESS, 523 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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A COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


‘“‘Who knows the voice’’ 


“A PIANIST WHO DESERVES 
THE NAME OF ARTIST.” 


— Chicago Tribune 
Management H. W. Powell, 4140 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 
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Will be heard first in New York this e ” 
season Pian 1st 
WALTER on the afternoon of 


November 6th 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN STUDIOS 
421 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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in the Comedy Theatre i, 
‘ AND wh ONS 
In Recital Edna Gunnar 
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Four Seasons as Principal Tenor ” the afternoon of Annual Concert Feb. 25 Nae OTE d ith M : 
Reyel Opera — Covent Garden — London November 7th Illinois Theater ee geo dbaond py gper tae 
Theatro del Corso—Bologna ecital, Novem " . 
aneey Spee Trey ane . " ’ J - ’ al - . J nA at “Remarkable for a tone that was organ- 


like in its breadth and sustaining power. 


Daily Telegraph, London I R e 
“Mr. Walt Wheat! firm] stablished t ] 4 9 
‘ioe “gfe 8 =< er N €cl a F. Wight Neumann Ss A young woman of noteworthy talent.’’- 


himself in favour by his fervent delivery of 
Manrico’s phrases. He sang ‘Di quella pira’ Chicago Daily News, Dec. 1, 1915. 























in genuinely stirring fashion.’’ ST,EEINWAY PIANO USED. Direction 
Globe, London _ ° ° e - : . . 
ae jhe Waeatioy’s pomees have de- ony rear Address: Kimball Hall, Chicago Will appear with Schubert Club, 
veloped greatly since he was last heard at - 4V ‘ iCé } é 
en iene Pg BR 614-14 Lyon and Healy g., Chicago St. Paul, October_25, 1916. 
finished performance.’’ see sone Address, 1352 E. 62nd Street, Chicago 

















The Chicago Daily News 

“‘His Don Jose is worthy to rank among 
the best renditions of that part that have 
been heard in the Auditorium in _ recent 
years.’”’ 

Available singly and also in Costume 

Operatic Scenes with Louise Le Baron, 

Contralto. 

Permanent Address 


CARE BANKING LAW JOURNAL 
27 THAMES ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














STURKOW 

















Personal Address 
Nebraska State Bank Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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THIS TRADE MARK ca | 





IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


PLAYING NOW | 
| 
CHICAGO. | _ || 


that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 


eae MADCE MILLER 
O. 8S. KELLY CO. CONTRALTO 


Management Harry Culbertson 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 5474 University Avenue CHICAGO 
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' : : The 1916-17 Musical Season will 
= feature 
' FRANCES 
P| Be] 
j 
: INGRAM 
ee RECITALS 
eo and 
B OPERATIC 
3 
5 APPEARANCES 





From Coast to Coast 


Among MISS INGRAM’S most impor- 
tant November engagements are the fol- 
lowing: 


spree gow 
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Detroit—oOpening Concert in Detroit 
Athletic Club Exclusive Series. 


Boston—Jorflan Hall—Nov. 1 
New Y ork—Aeolian Hall—Nov. 6 


St. Louis—Nov. 10 
(Elizabeth Cueney Morning Series) 


Cleveland—Nov. 24 
(Hughes-Sanders Morning Series) 
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* With other recitals in Illinois and Mich- 
i a igan territory. 
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“Greatest Contralto of Her Generation” ¢& | 


o —Chicago Evening Journal a 











The balance of Miss Ingram’s season will be divided as follows: 
DECEMBER—OHIO AND WISCONSIN 

a JANUARY—INDIANA AND MISSOURI 
FEBRUARY—ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO AND PACIFIC COAST 
= MARCH—PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK AND ONTARIO 

= APRIL—OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 
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Frances Ingram has been engaged as Soloist at the Biennial Meeting of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, April 18, 19, 20, 
at Birmingham, Alabama 


oO 
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Information regarding open dates in your territory may be secured by addressing 


JAMES E. DEVOE, - 933 Dime Bank Building, - DETROIT, MICH. 
Eastern Representative, J. W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., 1446 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Harriet Case 
SOPRANO 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


“A splendid singer. Her voice has 
both beauty and _ brilliancy.’—St. 
Louis Star. 

“Voice is clear and mellow and 
yet of peculiarly magnetic quality.” 
—Saginaw, Mich., Daily Press. 

“Her voice and beauty made a 
great impression.”—Columbus, Ohio, 
News. 


Management: Annie Pierce 
431 Summit Ave., Iowa City, lowa 
































Frances 


NASH 


“ Brilliant and captivating 
young American pianist” 








‘ Plays with certainty, delica- 
cy, authority and exquisite 
effect of color and technic” 


‘In power and melting sweet- 
ness her tone was irresist- 
ible” 


“ Allowing her great gift of 
temperament freer reign” 


‘Plays with wonderful skill 
and tone” 


‘An artist to her finger-tips”’ 





Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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ETHEL CAVE COLE 


(Mrs. Kelley Cole) 
Accompanist and Ensemble Playing Teacher 

of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York. 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor at Sacred 
Heart Academy, N. Y. 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, 26. rancis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 








Plaza 2450 




















CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST- COMPOSER 


{Latest Songs: ‘‘The Awakening’’—‘‘Lindy’’—*‘Thé 
Merry Month of May’’—‘‘My Marjorie’’—‘’ Twas cl 
You’’—‘‘Daybreak’’—‘‘My Hero-ette.’’ 
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Soloist St. Nicholas Collegiate Church 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Eighth Street, New York 
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Mildred Graham 


SOPRANO 
Scores in “ELIJAH” at Binghamton, N. Y. 


“Mildred Graham, singing the parts of ‘The Widow’ and 
the ‘Queen,’ had the best opportunity to display the 
brilliance and range of her soprano voice in the Aria ‘Hear 
Ye, Israel,’ opening the second half of the program. 
“Her WONDERFUL BELL-LIKE UPPER TONES 
came out so impressively in this aria as to win her warm 
and lasting applause.” 

Binghamton Press, June toth, 1916 





For Terms, dates, etc: 


MANAGEMENT 


FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
NATION. 
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MARY JORDAN 


CONTRALTO 








“One of 


the 


Great Artisis’’ 








Exclusive 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, 


Management: 


New York 
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San Francisco’s Orchestral Situation Cor 
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Some of San Francisco’s Energetic Workers for the Cause of Good Music. 

national Film Service.) No. 2—Alfred Hertz, Conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
Standing (Left to Right): Louis W. Ford, Second Violin; Gyula Ormay, Piano; Seated (Left to Right): Nathan Firestone, Viola; Louis 
No. 4—Josiah Zuro, Director of the “Aida” Performances in the Open Air at San 


Society of San Francisco. 


— 


— + 


W. Persinger, First Violin; Horace Britt, Violoncello; Elias M. Hecht, Flute. 


Francisco. 


(Photo by Fraser Studios) 
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City Faces Prospect of Concerts by Three Organizations— 
Symphony Now on Permanent Basis—Max Bendix Likely 
to Succeed Sokoloff as Philharmonic Conductor—Latter 
to. Lead New Orchestra—Manager Greenbaum Brings 
Noted Artists and Ensembles—Chamber Music Society 








Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, September 18, 1916. 

HE San Francisco musical season, 

which was inaugurated with the 
open-air production of “Aida” in Ewing 
Field, promises to be the most impor- 
tant in the city’s history. 





Musical Ranking of Bay Cities 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Professional pianists, 200 
Voice, 150 
Violin, 75 
Organ, 50 
’Cello, 20 
Local managers, 1 
Choruses, 6 
Conservatories, 8 
Symphony Orchestras, 3 
Instrumental Organizations of All 
Classes in San Francisco Estimated 
at 75 
OAKLAND: 
Pianists, 125 
Voice, 75 
Violin, 30 
Organ, 12 
BERKELEY: 
Pianists, 75 
Voice, 60 
Violin, 20 
Organ, 5 
ALAMEDA: 
Piano, 20 
Voice, 15 











This is the first year of the permanent 
symphony orchestra. With Alfred Hertz 
as conductor and the entire city at last 
in harmonious support of the organiza- 
tion about which there has been so much 
disagreement during the past five years, 
the orchestra will undoubtedly be brought 
to the highest American standard. 

The opening concert will be given in 
the Cort Theater on Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 27, when the Brahms First Sym- 
phony, Chausson’s symphonic poem, “Viv- 
iane,” and Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride” will constitute the program. Fri- 
day concerts are scheduled for Nov. 10 
and 24, Dec. 8 and 22. Jan. 5 and 19, 
Feb. 2 and 16, and March 2, 16 and 30. 
On the Sunday afternoons following the 
Friday events concerts will be given. 
These dates follow: Oct. 29, Nov. 12 and 
26, Dec. 10 and 31, Jan. 7 and 21, Feb. 
4 and 18, March 4 and 18, and April 1. 
There will be a special Thanksgiving con- 
cert on Nov. 30. 

Popular Sunday afternoon concerts of 
lighter character are scheduled for Nov. 
5 and 19, Dec. 3 and 17, Jan. 14 and 28, 
Feb. 11 and 25, and March 11 and 25. 


Orchestra’s Personnel 


Conductor Hertz makes the announce- 
ment to MUSICAL AMERICA that the per- 
sonnel of his orchestra is practically 
complete, with the list of men already 
under contract as follows: 

First Violins—Louis Persinger, concert- 
master; Herman Martonne, assistant concert- 
master: Ralph D. Wetmore, Gino Severi, L. 
W. Ford, Lion Goldwasser, R. Seiger, S. 
Polak, M. B. Amsterdam, L. Fenster, J. M. 
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No. 1—Conductor Alfred Hertz and the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
(Photo by Hemenway Studio.) No. 3—The Chamber Music 


Willard, P. Mazza, Max Amsterdam, Sr., A. 
Laraia. Second Violins—Guiolo Minetti, or- 
chestral manager and principal; Gale W. 
Callinan, G. De Lorenzo, B. Purt, J. A. Pater- 
son, J. T. Hartzell-Gold, E, P. Allen, H. Hoff- 
man, Hans Helget, Reginald L. Hidden, 
Walter Manchester. Violas—Nathan Fire- 
stone, principal; C. Trainor, E. FE. Perrigo, 


Photo by Fraser Studios 


Will L. Greenbaum, San 
Impresario 


Francisco 


Charles E. Schmitt, Charles Heinsen, Arthur 
Stephan, A. } Stechle, Arthur Lewis, U. 
Marcelli. Cellos—Horace Britt, principal; 
Stanislas Bem, Arthur Weiss, Herbert Riley, 
A. W. Nielsen, G. Demetrio. Contra Basses— 
John Lahann, principal; W. Bell, O. Geoffrion, 
P. Demetrio, S. Greene, L. J. Previati, H. 
Seiger. Flutes—B. Emilio Puyans, Walter Oes- 
terreicher, Louis Newbauer. Piccolo—Walter 
Oesterreicher. Clarinets—Harold B. Randall, 
J. Kunselman, N. Oeconomocus. 3ass Clari- 
net—N. Oeconomocus. Bassoons—Samuel 
Meerlo. French Horns—Walter Hornig, Paul 
Roth, R. Rocco. Trumpets—D. C. Rosebrook, 
Otto Kegel, A Arriola, Arthur Stephan. 





(Photo © Inter- 


Trombones—H. F. Beiitei, O. E. Clark, F. N. 
Bassett. Tuba—Ralph Murray. Harp—Kaje- 
tan Attl Tympani—George Wagner. Per- 
cussion—George Huntington, E. Nolting. 


As already stated in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, Nikolai Sokoloff is no longer the 
conductor of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra of San _ Francisco. Max 
Bendix, who won San Francisco’s esteem 
by his conducting of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Orchestra, has been invited 
to conduct the Philharmonic. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has had a favorable 
reply from Mr. Bendix and will engage 
him if the needed funds can be secured. 
Subscriptions for this purpose are now 
being received. It is the desire of the 
Philharmonic not to have a conductor 
who will try to make the orchestra a 
rival of the San Francisco Symphony, 
but one who will restore the organization 
to its original purpose of providing truly 
popular programs. The Philharmonic 
will probably give two San Francisco 
concerts monthly and also visit other 
cities. 

Our orchestral situation is becoming 
more complicated, due to the fact that 
Nikolai Sokoloff is to head a new or- 
chestra. His forces are now engaging 
men for this orchestra, and a series of 
winter concerts will be given under Mr. 
Sokoloff’s direction, with financial back- 
ing by Mrs. John B. Casserly, who has 
up to this time been backing the Phil- 
harmonic. The Scottish Rite Auditorium 
has been engaged for this series. 


Home Opera Season 


A season of home opera under the di- 
rection of Josiah Zuro is one of the de- 
lightful prospects. 

Manager Will L. Greenbaum will have 
one of the most active seasons in his 
long career. He opened his season on 
Sept. 24 with a series of three concerts 
by Paderewski in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. Other pianists to appear under his 
management during the season are Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Percy Grainger, Josef 
Hofmann and Rudolph Ganz. The violinist 
first on his list is Mischa Elman, and be- 


[Continued on page 168] 
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San Francisco’s Orchestral 
Situation Complicated 

















[Continued from page 167] 





fore the end of the season he will offer 
Albert Spalding, Efrem Zimbalist and 
Eugen Ysaye. 

The singers are John McCormack, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Louis Graveure, 
Julia Culp and Elena Gerhardt. 

Kussewitzky, the famous contra-bass 
player, is under contract to Mr. Green- 
baum, should he be able to come over be- 
fore too late in the season. In the way 
of a combination concert Mr. Greenbaum 
will present the three Cherniavsky broth- 
ers, cellist, violinist and pianist. 


Local Ensemble 


In the way of chamber music Mr. 
Greenbaum will offer a series of pro- 
grams by the Flonzaley Quartet and a 
series of six concerts by the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco. This 
organization ios developed from the San 
Francisco Quintet Club. Its members 
are Louis Persinger, concertmaster of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra; 
Louis W. Ford, one of the first violinists 
of the same orchestra; Nathan Firestone, 
the principal violinist of the orchestra; 
Horace Britt, the noted ’cellist; Elias M. 
Hecht, flute, and Gyula Ormay, piano. 
The assisting artists engaged for the 
season with the Chamber Music Society 
are Emilio Puyans, flute; H. B. Randall, 
clarinet, and L. J. Previati, contra-bass. 

In April the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, will give a series of concerts 
under the Greenbaum direction, with 
Efrem Zimbalist as special soloist. 

Manager Greenbaum will introduce Sir 
Rabindrinath Tagore, the famous Indian 
poet, novelist and philosopher, whose 
poems have inspired John Alden Car- 
penter and other Americans in the com- 
position of some of their best songs. 


Two Ballet Offerings 


Maud Allan and her symphony orches- 
tra, under the direction of Ernst Bloch, 
and the Diaghileff Russian Ballet. headed 
by Nijinsky, will be the terpsichorean 
offerings of the season. The Boston Na- 





tional Opera Company, Max Rabinoff’s 
organization, is scheduled for a short en- 
gagement here under Mr. Greenbaum’s 
supervision. Several other artists are in 
negotiation with Mr. Greenbaum. 








Photo by Bushnell 


Frank W. Healy, Manager of People’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


In addition to his work in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, Mr. Greenbaum will 
furnish courses of concerts to the Berke- 
ley Musical Association in the University 
of California, the Peninsula Musical As- 
sociation at Stanford University and the 
Teachers’ Association (music section) 
connected with the public schools of Oak- 
land. THOMAS NUNAN. 





to Direct MacDowell Club 


Chorus in Milwaukee 


Boeppler 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—On request of the 
Board of Directors of the MacDowell 
Club of Milwaukee, William Boeppler 
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Repertoire 
from early Art 
Songs to latest 
modern com- 
position 
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“Anexceptionally 
beautiful voice, with 
distinct personal 
charm,” 











has consented to take charge of the club’s 
chorus for the coming season. Three con- 
certs will be given: a part song concert 
at Christmas time, Henry Hadley’s can- 


tata, “The Fate of Princess Kiyo,” in 
February, and a miscellaneous program 
in April. The MacDowell Club is com- 
posed of leading artists of cece: a) 

~ Ww. 








JOSIAH ZURO 


Conductor 











71 West 116th Street 


NEW YORK 























MARISKA 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


: METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
: CONCERTS—RECITALS—FESTIVALS 
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1303 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 





Maurice Rosenfeld Piano School 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—RECITALS 


28 LECTURES—SINAI SOCIAL CENTER 
20 LECTURES—CHICAGO HEBREW INSTITUTE 


Music Critic “MUSICAL AMERICA” 


*Phone Harrison 3035 
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Seattle Fed 





eration to Perpetu 





ate Its Festival 























Clubs Will Again Unite for 
Community Music — School 
Choruses to Take Important 
Part—Symphony to Admit 
Pupils to Rehearsals — Nor- 
wegian Societies Will Hold 
Sangerfest — “*Kaintuckee,”’ 
Opera by Local Composer, to 
Be Produced by City’s Own 
Operatic Organization— 
Birthday Anniversaries of 
Schubert and Lillian Nordica 
to Be Commemorated—Chor- 
al Bodies Preparing Several 
Novelties—Noted Artists En- 
gaged for Concerts 


EATTLE, WASH., Oct. 3.—The City 

Federation of Music Clubs, repre- 
senting sixteen clubs of the city, which 
gave Seattle its first music festival in 
July, has not completed plans for the 
season, but it is certain that more com- 
munity singing will be undertaken this 
winter, and arrangements for the festi- 
val in May with the school choruses as 
special features are already being dis- 
cussed. The Festival Chorus has been 
made a permanent organization, with 
Alexander Myers president and Claude 
Madden conductor. 


The Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under John M. Spargur, is entering upon 
its sixth year with ambitious plans for 
the season. The orchestra, now number- 
ing sixty professional musicians, will be- 
gin a series of five symphony concerts in 
November, the programs to embrace 
many novelties. Popular concerts, begin- 
ning this month take place twice month- 
ly on Sunday afternoons, soloists for 
these concerts being local musicians of 
prominence. Public rehearsals will be 
held for the school children as in the past 
year, this being one of the educational 
movements of Mr. Spargur. Assisting 
artists at the Symphony concerts are to 
be announced later. 

The People’s Choral Association, under 
W. H. Donley, will present Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio “St. Paul” and Humperdinck’s 
cantata “The Voyage to Kelvar.” 

The Liederkranz, Alfred Leuben, con- 
ductor, with a mixed chorus of sixty 
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Photo by 
C. Elmore Grove 





A Principal Theater and Five Famiiiar Musical Figures of Seattle. 


of the Musical Events Take Place. 


Links of the University of Washington. 
Musical Club Chorus, Seattle Press Club Chorus. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and Orpheus Society of Tacoma, Wash. 




















No. 1—Foyer of the Moore Theater, Seattle, Where Most 
No. 2—Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover, President, Seattle Musical Art Society; on the Golf 
No. 3—Claude Madden, Conductor, Amphion Society, Arion Society, Ladies’ 
(Photo, Bushnell Studios.) No. 4—John M. Spargur, Conductor, Seattle 
(Photo, Bushnell Studios.) No. 5—Mrs. M. A. Gott- 


stein, Executive Secretary, Ladies’ Musical Club; Has Full Charge of the Artists’ Recitals. (Photo, Bushnell Studios.) 
No. 6—Carl E. Eppert, Recently Elected Conductor Standard Grand Opera Company of Seattle 


voices, will give its first concert on Ger- 
man Day, Oct. 16. The Choral Art So- 
ciety, a mixed chorus of twenty-five pro- 
fessional singers, under Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, will give programs of unusual music 
during the winter. 


Choruses Join in Spring Concert 


The Amphion Society, Seattle’s big 
male chorus, starts its sixth season under 
Alexander Myers, president, and Claude 





Salient Seattle Factors 


Symphony Orchestra. 

Grand Opera Company. 

Artist Recital Courses. 
Twelve Choral Societies. 
Annual Music Festival. 
Chamber Music Society. 

Two Musicians’ Clubs. 
Settlement Music School. 
Seven Study Clubs. 
University Music Department, 
Music as Major.Study in Schools. 
Half Dozen Music Schools. 











Madden, director. Several important 
works will be presented at the initial 
concert of the season, including Cadman’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal.” The society 
will employ an active membership of 
seventy-five fine voices, and a noted solo- 
ist is to be engaged for the December 
concert. The Ladies’ Musical Club 
Chorus will unite with the Amphion So- 
ciety for the presentation of Bassi’s 
“Paradise Lost” at the close of the sea- 
son. Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade”’ 
is also in course of preparation. 

The Seattle Men’s Chorus, Milton Sey- 
mour, director, with forty voices, an- 


NEAL-SIMMON 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Management David Scheetz Craig, 309 Fischer Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


nounces the first concert in January. Ray 
Culbertson is president. 

The Schubert Club, under Milton Sey- 
mour, the oldest women’s choral body in 
the city, with sixty members, announces 
for the season’s programs an opening 
and closing matinée musicale and a con- 
cert in December when Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt,” arranged for women’s voices by 
Frederick H. Martens and Alfred J. Sil- 
ver will be featured. In January Schu- 
bert’s anniversary will be celebrated, and 
in May a spring concert will be given. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Hastings is president; 
other officers, Mrs. S. D. McKinstry, Mrs. 
David McMullen, Mrs. J. B. Hill, Mrs. 
F’, A. Skinner and Mrs. H. W. Lung. 

The Nordica Choral Club, Mrs. Eunice 
Ingraham, president, Milton Seymour, 
conductor, will give its first concert in 
December, and in May will celebrate the 
birth anniversary of Lillian Nordica. 

Theodore Karle in Opera 

The Standard Grand Opera Company 

of Seattle has plans for this season that 


are incomplete on account of the illness 
of Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, general stage 


director. Berthold Sprotte, business 
manager, states that the first production 
of “Kaintuckee,” libretto by the late 
Fritz Churchill, music by Carl E. Ep- 
pert, both of Seattle, will be given early 
in 1917, and some other opera will be 
produced at the same time, with Theo. 
Karle as the tenor. Mr. Karle was in 
the original cast of this company. Car! 
EK. Eppert has succeeded Charles La- 
gourgue as conductor. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, Seattle’s 
pioneer musical organization, which this 
year celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary will present new American compo- 
sitions. Through this organization 
seventy great artists have been heard 
here. The artists’ recitals began this sea- 
son, Sept. 29, with Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist. Jan. 6 will bring Julia Culp, the 
Flonzaley Quartet will be heard Feb. 8; 
Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra with Efram Zim- 
balist as soloist are the combination for 
April 13, and, March 10, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Princess Tsianina will 


[Continued on page 170] 





Address 





Master JEAN KANTNER 


SENSATIONAL BOY SOPRANO 


Now booking for Festivals and School Entertainments. 


Clifford W. Kantner, Baritone—Composer 


AN ATTRACTION INCOMPARABLY UNIQUE 


Lucy K. Cole, 
1363 Hyde Park Blvd., 


Appears 
also in joint recital with 


Latest Engagements 
Manager, Seattle Musical Festival. 
Youth’s Part in Oratorio—Elijah. 


Chicago, Ill. Opera of Carmen. 








Photo by James & Merrihew 








AMERICAN INDIAN SONG 


RECITALS IN COSTUME 
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Seattle Federation to Perpetuate Its Festival 
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appear in the last concert of the season. 
The officers for the season are: 

Mrs. W. D. Perkins, president; Mrs. W. H. 
White, vice-president; Mrs. M. A. Gottstein, 
executive secretary; Mrs. Ivan L. Hyland, 
recording secretary ; Mrs. A. K. Fish—n, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. C. H. Hopper, 
treasurer. 

The Norwegian Singing Society, one 
of the finest male choral bodies in the 
city, with about forty-five voices, Carl 
Zapfee, president, has chosen Rudolf H. 
Moller for the twentieth consecutive time 
as conductor. Mme. Charlotte Lund, so- 
prano, will be the soloist for the Novem- 
ber concert. The Norwegian Sangerfest 
is to be held in Seattle in 1917 with 
Rudolf H. Moller as general conductor. 
The Svea Male Choir, H. P. Sather, di- 
rector, has a membership of forty, and 
gives several concerts each season. These 
two organization, with the Scandinavian 
bodies from the cities of the Northwest, 
give a spring festival each year. 

The Lagourgue Chamber Music So- 


ciety will continue its programs the com- 
ing season. 


Musicians Well Organized 


Seattle has two clubs composed of pro- 
fessional musicians. The Clef Club is the 
men’s organization; it keeps in close 
touch with the musical status of the city, 
entertains visiting musical celebrities, 
and welcomes professionals coming here 
to live. The club gives one concert each 
year, when the compositions of members 
make up the program. The officers are: 
President, Clifford W. Kantner; vice- 
president, David F. Davies; secretary, 
David Scheetz Craig; treasurer, Ferdi- 
nand Dunkley; executive committee, Ger- 
ard Tonning, W. H. Donley and Karl E. 
Tunberg. 

The second club is the Seattle Musical 
Art Society, with a membership of 125 
professional women musicians, who are 
enthusiastically working for improve- 
ment in musical conditions, and especially 
the work of the Settlement Music School, 
which was established by this society two 


years ago. This season the club will 
study the orchestra and modern grand 
opera, and will give two concerts dur- 
ing the season. Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover 
is the president, the other officers being 
Mrs. Frederick Bently, Mrs. Ella Helm 
Boardman, Mrs. Clara M. Hartel, Mrs. 
Louise C. Beck, Mary J. Cassel and Mrs. 
W. W. Griggs. 

The oldest of the study clubs in the 
city is the Joseffy Club, formed twenty 
years ago under Mrs. Louise C. Beck. It 
devotes its activities cry | to re- 
search work. The Music Study Club, 
with a membership limited to fifty musi- 
cians, will this year study the orchestra 
and modern music of different nations. 
It will give two concerts during the sea- 


son. The Ss is Mrs. Ben C. 
Graham. The Lyra Club, composed of 
forty-five men and women, Karl 


Schwerdtfeger, director, will this season 
study grand opera, and give several con- 
certs.. Other study clubs are the Franz 
Abt Musical Club, Mrs. F. M. Bigger, 
president; the Century Music Club, Mrs. 


with excellent instructors. 


F,. W. Graham, president; the Monday 


Practice Club and the Deux Arts Club. 
Music Study in Schools 


Seattle has numerous schools of music, 
At the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, University of Wash- 
ington, which is located in Seattle, in 
the music department, 600 students are 
enrolled. Irving M. Glenn is head of the 
college with ten teachers of music assist- 
ing him. 

In the high schools of Seattle music is 
a major study. David F. Davies has 
charge of the music, with one assistant 
supervisor; Letha McClure has the music 
in the grades with two assistant super- 
visors. 

The Cornish School of Music, Lan- 
guages and Dancing, Nellie C. Cornish, 
president, has ten teachers in the differ- 
ent branches. The Adelaide Spencer 
Donovan School, the Northwest Conserv- 
atory, the Krinkle School and the Zim- 
merman Opera School are also well 
known. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





25TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF LIMA MUSIC CLUB 


Fine Programs by Visiting and 
Local Artists Planned for 
Celebration 


Lima, OHIO, Oct. 9.—The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Women’s Club of 
Lima was inaugurated on Sept. 28 with 
a reception at the home of Mrs. William 
L. Mackenzie, president of the club. 

From a club of twenty-eight members 
twenty-five years ago, it has grown to 
an organization of over 900. Of the 
charter list five were present at the re- 
ception. They included Mrs. Mackenzie, 
Mrs. W. E. Clark, Mrs. Ira Longsworth, 
Mrs. W. A. Campbell and Mrs. F. W. 
Holmes. The Sappho Club, the name of 
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Soprano 
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‘‘A Singer of rare charm 
which, added to her ex- 
quisite voice, makes an’ 
irresistible combination”’ 


Management 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 

















the original club, was changed to the 
Women’s Music Club, with associate 
members and annual dues in the year 
1905, fourteen years after it had first 


organized. : 
The active members this year include: 


Mrs. H. B. Adams, Ruth Basden, Mrs. Roy 
Banta, Mrs. J. K. Bannister, Mrs. C. S. 
Baxter, Mrs. W. B. Berryman, Mrs. C. A. 
Black, Mrs. Luah Butler, Mrs. Frank Bolton, 
Mrs. John Cable, Mrs. W. A. Campbell, Mrs. 
E. J. Curtis, Mrs. May K. Clark, Mrs. Anna 
Davis, Mrs. J. E. Dexter, Mrs. R. H. Ebersole, 
Mrs. J. E. Evans, Ella Eysenbach, Bertha 
Falk, Leona Feltz, Mrs. C. A. Feltz, Blanche 
Finicle, Mrs. Winona Forrer, Mrs. Ts 
Goodbread, Mrs. F. E. Gooding, Rae Heffner, 
Mrs. P. M. Hulsken, Mrs. R. D. Kahle, Mrs. 
M. M. Keltner, Mrs. J. F. Krieft, Nell Kriete, 
Mrs. Clarence Lathrop, Mrs. Melvin Light, 
Bonnie Linn, Mrs. I. R. Longsworth, Mrs. C. 
F. Lufkin, Esther Lynch, Mrs. Harry Mac- 
Donell, Mrs. A. T. MacDonell, Mrs. W. L. 
Mackenzie, Mrs. E. B. Mitchell, Vera Neely, 
Edna Peate, Marcella Pflum, Mrs. Charles 
Preston, Mrs. William Rehbein, Mrs. H. E. 
Rotert, Mrs. J. W. Roby, Mrs. F. B. Robinson, 
Mrs. Glenn Rohn, Millie Sonntag, Minnie 
Sonntag, Helen Spangle, Mrs. F. G. Stueber, 
Mrs. M. S. Thompson, Mrs. G. L. Wall, Gail 
Watson, Helen Wemmer, Mrs. A. L. White, 
Mrs. S. S. Wheeler, Mrs. R. O. Woods, 


Katherine Wyre, Margarite Zender, Harriet 
Zerkel. 


The officers are: Mrs. W. L. Macken- 
zie, president; Mrs. W. A. Campbell, act- 
ing vice-president; Mrs. R. O. Woods, 
secretary and treasurer; Mrs. F. G. 
Stueber, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The club announces a splendid concert 
course that was ushered in on Oct. 5 by 
a lecture recital, “Music in America,” 
by Henrietta Weber, pianist; Mrs. Agnes 
R. Dederick, soprano, and Gail Watson, 
violinist. The events to follow are: 


Oct. 27, “Indian in Song’’; Nov. 9, Concert, 
Mrs. Goodbread, pianist, Mrs. Bannister, dra- 
matie interpretation, Miss Finicle, soprano; 
Nov. 23, ‘“‘Grieg’’: Nov. 27, Philadelphia Svm- 
phony Orchestra; Dec. 14, Concert, Florence 
Biechdle, contralto, Nell Kriete, pianist; Jan. 
12, Ethel Leginska, pianist; Feb. 12, Julia 
Culp and Coenraad V. Bos; Feb. 22, Twilight 
Violin Concert; ‘March 9, “Legend of 
Granada,” cantata by Henry Hadley, Music 
Club Chorus and soloist; April 5, Descriptive 
Music; April 19, ‘Songs of the Past’’; April 
26, Artist Concert. 


Concerts have been arranged by the 





MARCARET 


HARRISON 


SOPRANO 


(Dramatic) 





scored big’ success 
in Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” at 
the Semi-Centennial 
Celebration in Scran- 
ton, Te. Cane . fF. 
Watkins, director), 


on Oct. 4. 


Also engagedas solo- 
ist with the Worces- 
Symphony Or- 
Worcester, 


ter 
chestra, 
Oct. 24. 


Exclusive Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th Street 
NEW YORK 











altruistic department at the following 
laces: Oct. 12, State Hospital; Dec. 6, 
usiness Woman’s Club; April 12, Chil- 
dren’s Home. 





The Carleton College Conservatory of 
Music, of which Edward Strong is direc- 
tor, has engaged Harold Henry, the 
American pianist, for a recital early in 
the month of March. 





MARIE 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 











Dates booked this season: 


Aug. 30—Des Moines, Ia. 
Aug. 31—Marshalltown. 
Sept. 1—Cedar Rapids. 
Sepc. 2—Vinton. 

Sept. 3—Knoxville. 
Sept. 5—Albia. 

Sept. 6—Centerville. 
Sept. 8—Mt. Ayr. 
Sept. 9—Ottumwa, Ia. 
Sept. 10—Washington. 
Sept. 12—Davenport. 
Sept. 13—Iowa City. 
Sept. 14—Muscatine. 
Sept. 15—Anamosa. 
Sept. 16—Monticello. 
Sept. 17—Dubuque. 

Sept. 18—McGregor, Ia. 
Sept. 19—Ellsader. 

Sept. 20—Monona. 

Sept. 21—Jefferson. 


Sept. 22—New Hampton. 
Sept. 23—Adel. 

Sept. 26—Ames, Ia. 

Oct. 2—Jackson, Mich. 
Oct. 3—Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Oct. 4—Adrian, Mich. 
Oct. 6—Big Rapids, Mich. 
Oct. 9—Durand. 

Oct. 10—Hillsdale, Mich. 


Oct. 13—Flint, Mich. 
Oct. 16—Chicago, Il. 
Oct. 18—Crown Point, Ind. 
Nov. 4—Chicago, Il. 
Nov. 6—Cleveland, O. 
Nov. 8—Defiance, O. 
Nov. 13—St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 20—Kansas City. 
Nov. 21—Parsons, Kan. 
Nov. 22—Atchison, Kan. 
Nov. 23—Chanute, Kan. 
Nov. 24—Wichita, Kan. 
Noy. 25—Norton, Kan. 
Nov. 27—Sedalia, Mo. 
Dec. 6—Waterloo, Ia. 
Dec. 8—Vermillon, S. D. 
Dec. 10—Grinnell, Ia. 
Dec. 11—Spirit Lake. 
Dec. 12—Des Moines. 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 


171 W. 57th Street, New York 
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f SAVANNAH CLUB VITAL FACTOR IN CITY’S 














No. 1—Mrs. Ww. 
P. Bailey. Vice- 
President of 
the Savannah 
Music Club. 
No. 2—A. R. 
Lawton, Pres- 
ident of the 
Savannah Mu- 
sic Club. No. 
3—The Law- 
ton Memorial, 
where some of 
Savannah's 
best music is 
heard 
-Photo by Foltz 


















































No. 4—Interior of Lawton Memorial Hall. 


the Board of Directors. 


of Directors 


Noted Artists Heard Under 
Auspices of Rapidly Growing 
Organization—Music Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools Sup- 
ported by Philanthropic Citi- 
zens — New Auditorium for 


Music Is Planned 


AVANNAH, GA., Oct. 1.—Twenty 
years ago a small band of Savannah 
music-lovers met for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a music club. After one or two 
informal gatherings the Savannah Music 
Club was formed. There were eighteen 
charter-members, eleven of whom were 
singers, three violinists and four pianists. 
The first annual concert, program in 
charge of Emma Coburn, Julian Walker 
and W. T. Williams, took place in the 
banquet hall of the De Soto Hotel on 
May 27, 1897. 
The banquet hall was the home of the 
club for three years, the Metropolitan 
Hall for one year. In 1900 it was neces- 


Sary to secure larger quarters, owing to 
the increased membership, now active 
and associate. Through the generosity 
of Col. A. R. Lawton, the Lawton Me- 
morial was secured, and for sixteen 
years this has been the home of the club. 


Savannah Club Concerts 


Later, artist concerts were introduced, 
free to all club members, and open to the 
public, and many prominent singers and 
noted artists were brought to Savannah, 
three artist concerts during the season 
being the rule. Thus, under the auspices 
of the Savannah Music Club, have artists 
of international fame been heard, Teresa 
Carrefio, Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, Josef 
Hofmann, Maud Powell, David Bispham, 
Marcella Sembrich, Olive Fremstad, 


No. 5—Joseph Mendes, 
Chairman of the Music Club’s Orchestra Committee. No. 6—Mrs. 
W. H. Myers, Chairman of the Program Committee. 
Stuart West, Secretary of the Club. No. 8—Eugenia Johnston, of 
No. 9—J. De Bruyn Kops, Treasurer of 
the Club. No. 10—Mrs. J. De Bruyn Kops, Member of the Board 





No, 7— 


Johanna Gadski, Louise Homer, Mary 
Garden, and many others. 

Another step of progress was made 
when the Annual Spring Festivals were 
adopted by the club. At the present time 
only three of the original charter mem- 
bers are still actively serving the club, 
Mrs. B. B. Beal, Florence Colding and 
Mrs. W. H. Teasdale. 


Out of the Savannah Music Club have 
grown other smaller clubs, composed of 
its members. The Opera Study Club, the 
Philharmonic Club and the Thursday 
Morning Club have all been inspired by 
the work of the mother club. The Sa- 





vannah Music Club is also the mother of 
the Junior Music Club, formed two years 
ago, and composed of the youth of the 
city. 


Need for New Auditorium 


For many years the Music Club has 
realized the necessity of a large audi- 
torium in which to give its Spring Fes- 
tivals and Artist Concerts, that large 
audiences could be accommodated at 
prices within the reach of all, thus mak- 
ing it possible to come out ahead on the 
box office receipts—a rare occurrence in 
the past. The hard work and energy of 
the most interested club members direct- 














ed toward securing an auditorium 
has helped largely to make it a real- 
ity, and while the start has been slow, 
the work is progressing rapidly, and 
it is hoped that before another year 
the auditorium will be completed. 

Another great triumph for the good 
influence of the Music Club has been 
the introduction of music in the pub- 
lic schools. Five public-spirited citi- 
zens, one, Noble Hardee, a former 
president of the club, the others, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Armstrong, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Ellis, have pledged them- 
selves to provide the salary for an in- 
structor for two years, and if the work 
is a success, the Board of Education has 
promised to continue it. 

The present Board of Directors of the 
Savannah Music Club is as follows: 

President, A. R. Lawton; vice-president, 
Mrs. W. P. Bailey; secretary, Stuart West; 
treasurer, J. de Bruyn Kops; membership 
committee, Miss Beckwith: program commit- 
tee, Mrs. W. H. Myers; Publicity, Mrs. J. de 
Bruyn Kops; orchestra, Joe Mendes and Miss 
Eugenia Johnston; artist concerts, Mrs 
Bailey. 
MAY SILVA TEASDALE. 





CHORUSES IN ST. LOUIS SUBURB 


Webster Groves Boasts Two Flourish- 
ing Singing Societies 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—The suburb 
of Webster Groves does not have to de- 
pend entirely upon St. Louis for all its 
musical entertainment, for it has two 
sterling choral organizations which give 
fine concerts. One is the Arion Club 
composed of forty male voices, with an 
associate membership of about 225. Of 


this Charles A. Cale is the director. He is 
also assistant manager of the Symphony 
Orchestra. The club’s two concerts (the 
soloists have not been chosen as yet) will 
fall on Nov. 30 and April 19 and are 
given at the High School Auditorium. 
The officers are: 





_ Daniel A. Hill, president; W. V. Scholz. 
vice-presidnt; Glenn W. Hutchinson, secre- 
tary; N. R. Hoover, treasurer, and A. L. 
Booth, librarian. 


The other strong organization is the 
Chaminade Club, which is composed of 
seventy-five women and has a subscrip- 
tion list of about 200. Present plans 
are for two concerts, one in December 


and the other in May. This year it will 
be under the leadership of Leo C. Miller, 
who has recently returned to St. Louis 
after about six years’ study abroad. The 
principal officers are: 

Mrs. Charles Houts, president; Mrs. Jessie 
L. Gaynor, vice-president; Mrs. Herman S. 
Hoch, recording secretary; Ortha Kendrick, 
corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Lee C. Turner, 
treasurer, and Mrs. C. W. Music, librarian. 


H. W. C. 





East Orange Club to Study American 
Composers 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 2.—The Bee- 
thoven Music Club has completed its 
program for next season and will be- 
gin its work on Oct. 5. The subjects for 
discussion include “Contemporary Amer- 
ican Composers,’ “Contemporary For- 
eign Composers in America,” “New Jer- 
sey . Composers,” “Modern Russian, 
French and German Composers” and a 
memorial program for Edward MacDow- 
ell. The annual club musicale will be 
held on Feb. 23 at the Women’s Club in 
East Orange. The officers of the Bee- 
thoven Club are Mrs. Edwin T. Murdoch, 
president; Marion Van Wagenen and 


Mrs. Robert W. Maust, secretaries, and 
Jessie Koewing, treasurer. P. G. 


BEULAH BEACH ADDS NEW ROLE 


Soprano Enlarges Répertoire for Opera 
Recitals in Costume 

Beulah Beach, the New York soprano 
and pupil of Oscar Saenger, has added 
another réle to her répertoire—that of 
nurse. It happened while she was on 
her way to spend her vacation with her 
coach, Martha Falls Mayer, at Cascade, 
Col. When they Colorado 
Springs Mrs. Mayer was taken seriously 


reached 


ill and she was tended night and day 
by Miss Beach in a manner befitting a 
trained nurse. 

Miss Beach was heard in recital at 
Chicago in June and in Colorado Springs, 
later journeying to her bungalow at Cas- 
cade, Col., where Mrs. Mayer coached 
her in five new rédles. 

Miss Beach makes a specialty of re- 
citals of excerpts from the operas, given 
in the costume, and the fine qualities of 
her voice and her interpretative ability 
have been highly praised by the critics 
and public. 

Miss Beach has booked a. number of 
good engagements for the coming sea- 
son. 
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Marguerite Volavy Arthur Parker and others 3 
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Associated Retailers Plan Artist 
Series and Short Season of 
Opera at Popular Prices to 
Assist Charity Organizations— 
Auditorium and Brandeis Thea- 
ter Centers of Musical Interest— 
Women’s Club to Study Ameri- 
can Works—lInterest in Choral 
Work Growing 


MAHA, NEB., Oct. 5.—Among the 
most important of the courses of- 
fered the local music-lover is that of the 
Associated Retailers of Omaha, the prof- 
its of which will be divided among the 
principal charitable organizations of the 
city. A short opera season will be in- 
cluded this year. The Associated Retail- 
ers of Omaha appointed C. C. Belden, 
George Brandeis, Louis C. Nash and May 
McNamara as a committee and A. L. 
Gréen as local manager. 

The course includes five events, begin- 
ning Oct. 23 with “Carmen” by the Ellis 
Opera Company. On the following eve- 
ning “Il Trovatore” will be given. The 





Music A-Plenty in Omaha 


Retailers Concert Series 

Short Opera Season 

Auditorium Concerts 

Tuesday Morning Musical Club 
Women’s Club Music Study 
Harp Ensemble 

Business Women’s Club, Study Section 
Choral Clubs 

Clef Club 

Menoma Chorus 

Symphony Study Orchestra 


ge OMAHA BUSINESS MEN SPONSOR BENEF!T CONCERTS 























additional attractions comprising the 
course are: Fritz Kreisler, Dec. 4; John 
McCormack, Jan. 23, and Mendelssohn 
Choir, date to be announced later. The 
entire course will be presented at the 
Municipal Auditorium, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of 4700. 


Attractions at Auditorium 


The management of this same Audi- 
torium, which may be designated as 
“OQmaha’s Problem,” falls to Charles 
Franke, who expects to bring Yvette 
Guilbert, Nijinski and the Russian Bal- 
let, the New York Symphony Orchestra 
and other attractions. The San Carlo 
Opera Company is scheduled for a sea- 
son at the Auditorium during January. 

At the Brandeis Theater “Martha” will 
be presented Oct. 13 and 14 by the Bos- 
ton English Opera Company. In No- 
vember the Chicago English Opera Com- 
pany will appear for a few performances. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club 






































Among Omaha’s Musical Celebrities: No. 1—Edith L. Wagoner, Pianist and Correspondent of “Musical America” in Omaha. 


No. 2—James Carnal, Director of the Menoma Chorus, 


No. 3—Mabelle Crawford Welpton, President Omaha Clef 


Club. No. 4—Mrs. John Haarmann, Leader Music Department, Omaha Woman’s Club. No. 5—C. C. Belden, Chair- 


man Omaha Retailers’ Concert Course. 
Avery, President of Music Section, Business Women’s Club. 


Retailers’ Concert Course 


has engaged the Brandeis Theater for 
all meetings and artist recitals, thus com- 
pleting its emancipation from the “so- 
ciety club” class. Under the efficient 
management of Mrs. Samuel Caldwell, 
president; Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, chairman 
of the program committee, and Mrs. 
Lucien Stevens, publicity agent, the fol- 
lowing program has been arranged: The 
first Tuesday in November the Russian 
dancers, Andreas Pavley, Serge Ouk- 
ranisky and others, with an orchestra 
of twenty-five, will give a brilliant per- 
formance at the Hotel Fontenelle, fol- 
lowed on later dates by Julia Culp, 
Leopold Godowsky and Pablo Casals. 
The local artists to appear are Corinne 
Paulson and Mrs. L. F. Crofoot, pianists, 
in individual recitals. There will be one 
student program and several active mem- 
bership programs to be announced later. 
Omaha students may attend the entire 
course for $2. 


To Study American Composers 


The Music Department of the Omaha 
Women’s Club, Mrs. John Haarmann, 
leader, wil! make American composers 
its major study. An outline of the sea- 
son’s work includes a lecture recital upon 


the Development of the Harp, by Loretta 
De Lone, assistec by Belle von Mans- 
felde, ’cellist, and Mrs. Harry Steel. Talks 
will be given by Thomas J. Kelly, Sig- 
mund Landsberg, Millie Ryan, Henry 
Cox, Mr. Newhan and Edith L. Wagoner. 

The Music Section of the Business 
Women’s Club (an organization quite dis- 
tinct from the Omaha Woman’s Club) 
has, under the leadership of Helen 
Avery, planned to make a special study 
of the development of musical instru- 
ments. Besides this, it will present the 
following local artists: Edith L. Wag- 
oner and James Edward Carnal. 


Interest in Choral Work 


Much enthusiastic interest is being 
taken in choral work. The German and 
the Norden societies occasionally plan 
a Sangerfest or a convention of Danish 
singers. The Mendelssohn Choir has held 
several rehearsals and is doing splendid 
work. Its director, Thomas J. Kelly, now 
a citizen of Chicago, continues his 
Omaha work, spending a portion of each 
week here. The Mendelssohn Choir will 
be presented by the Retailers Association 
late in the season, together with an or- 
chestra and soloists—in lieu of our cus- 


No. 6—Thomas J. Kelly, Director Omaha Mendelssohn Choir. No. 7—Helen 
No. 8—Louis L. Nash and George Brandeis, of the 


tomary May Festivals. Earlier in the 
season, however, the choir will give an 
evening of a-cappella music, assisted bv 
a soloist to be announced later. 

A more recently organized choir is the 
Menoma Chorus, James E. Carnal, di- 
rector, composed of 100 business and pro- 
fessional men. The club plans for two 
concerts during the coming season and 
will import some leading artist for each 
concert. R. A. Sunderland is president; 
Dean T. Smith, vice-president; O. P. 
Beck, treasurer; Huagh A. McCullough, 
secretary, and V. A. Painter is business 
manager. 


Symphony Study Orchestra 


A most potent factor of local musical 
life is the Omaha Symphony Study Or- 
chestra, Henry Cox, conductor and or- 
ganizer. Membership is open to all who 
can qualify for entrance. The fee is 
nominal. 

As usual, the orchestra will be heard 
in public several times during the season, 
though it will work chiefly for study. 

The more prominent music teachers 
are members of the Clef Club, of which 
Mabelle Crawford Welpton, contralto, is 
president. EpDITH L. WAGONER. 
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COLUMBIA, S. C. ACTIVITY 





Maud Powell to Appear in Recital— 
Music in Colleges 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., Oct. 4.—Musical ac- 
tivities of Columbia are taking on new 
life with the opening of the several 
schools and colleges, as well as many 
private studios. All of the colleges re- 
port an increase in the number of pupils 
in their music departments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Bellamann of 
the Chicora College for Women have 
spent the summer in Mississippi resting 
as well as preparing programs for this 
season. Director Bellamann plans to 
give a concert performance of “Faust” 
in the spring. The music department of 
the college will be freely used and in 
addition a mixed chorus will be organ- 
ized to be made up of singers from the 
city, together with the regular Choral 
Society of the college. 

Maud Powell will give a violin recital 
at the Columbia Theater, F. L. Brown, 
manager, on Oct. 11. 

The Afternoon Music Club will study 
Russian music this year. Many attrac- 
tive programs have been arranged. 

At Columbia College Frank Church 
succeeds J. H. Earnshaw as director of 
music and teacher of piano. Mary 
Chreitzberg takes the position of teacher 
of voice, held last year by Faith La 
Borde. 

The Virgil Klavier School of Music, 
conducted by Mrs. Dick and the Misses 
Dick, has begun its work for the year 


with an increased attendance and larger 
teaching force. 

The Columbia Theological Seminary, 
established in 1828 by the Presbyterian 
Church, has established a chair of 
hymnology and history of church music, 
a branch of work which will be required 
for the degree. Robert E. Allen, teacher 
of singing and organ at the Chicora Col- 
lege for Women, has been appointed to 
take charge of this department at the 
seminary. Mr. Allen had work during 
the summer with Oscar Saenger of New 
York and Mme. Regina de Sales. With- 
in a month Mr. Allen will give a song 
recital. 


INDIANA SUPERVISORS TO MEET 





Recently Formed Cornell Association to 
Hold Initial Session 


MARION, IND., Oct. 5.—The first meet- 
ing of the Cornell University Music 
Supervisors’ Association’s Indiana Chap- 
ter will be held Oct. 26. The national 
organization is the result of a little club 
that Indiana students have had for three 
years. This year the club spread into a 
national body with chapters in a number 
of States. 

National officers are Claude Haus- 
knecht of Hazelton, Pa., president, and 
Warren Acker of Allentown, Pa., secre- 
tary. Laura A. Powell, president of the 
Indiana Chapter, is working to enroll 
every teacher who attended the Cornell 
supervisors’ course last summer. 


DANVILLE CHOIRS RANK HIGH 





Virginia City Proud of Its Capable 
Organists and Church Singers 


DANVILLE, VA., Oct. 10.—Danville is 
a city of churches and good church music. 
At the First Presbyterian Church the 
organist is Jessie Brewer, who is a grad- 
uate of the Guilmant Organ School of 
New York City, and is an especially 
capable performer. She plays an organ 
selected by Dr. William C. Carl. Mrs. 
G. G. Temple is the director of the music 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 

At the Main Street Methodist Church 
the music is directed by Mrs. W. W. Gill, 
the organist being Mrs. W. W. Ayres. 
At the Mount Vernon Methodist Church 
the music is directed by Mrs. Charles 
Watson, the organist being Mrs. J. B. 
Thomasson, also a pupil of William C. 
Carl. At the First Baptist Church the 
organist is Mrs. G. K. Griggs, with the 
music under John George Harris of the 
Music Faculty of Roanoke Institute. In 
all these churches the choirs are excep- 
tionally good. J. G. H. 


Jessie Peters, pianist, who returned 
from FPerlin a couple of years ago and 
opened a studio in Columbus, Ohio, has 
accepted a position in the Conservatory 
of Waterloo, Iowa. Miss Peters made 
her début in Columbus with her sister, 
Georgia, a mezzo-soprano, two years ago. 





Rosa Raisa of the Chicago company 
sang in Buenos Ayres this summer. 
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Grand Rapids to be Scene of 
Music Supervisors’ Meeting 





Plan Fine Concerts 








National Conference to Be Held in March Will Bring Leading 
Educators to Michigan City—-Mary Free Bed. Guild, St. 
Cecelia, High School Organizations and Schubert Club 














RAND RAPIDS, Mich., Oct. 6.—This 
year Grand Rapids will be fraternal- 
ized as never before in music and it an- 
ticipates an unusually active season. The 
fifth annual concert course of the Mary 
Free Bed Guild of the Blodgett Memorial 











No. 1—John W. Beattie, Director of 
Music in High Schools of Grand 
Rapids. No. 2—Rosemond Rouse, 


President of Mary Free Bed Guild. 
No. 3—Frances Campbell, Director of 
the Schubert Club 


Hospital presents at Powers Theater an 
interesting course, as follows: 


Oct. 25, Lada, with Russian Symphony 


Orchestra; Dec. 14, Olga Samaroff, and 
Reinald Werrenrath; Jan. 17, New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and Frances Ingram ; 
Feb. 16, Emmy Destinn; April 10, Ernestine 


Schumann-Heink 


The president of this course, Rosemond 
Rouse, is an active and sustaining power 
to this organization. 

The St. Cecelia Society, always recog- 
nizing the mission of music, is giving 
Grand Rapids a most alluring artist 
course. It is also establishing several 
free classes for the public, each class be- 
ing led by experienced teachers. Its free 
weekly public Sunday concerts, with the 
assistance of the best local artists, draw 
capacity houses. These concerts were 
established mainly through the efforts 
of Mrs. William Loomis, the retiring 


president of the St. Cecelia. The incom- 
ing president, Mrs. William S. Rowe, is 


a most ardent patron of music. The 
club will present the following artists: 
Percy Grainger, Margarete Matzenauer, 
who will be managed locally by John W. 
Beattie, director of music in the public 
schools; Patmer Christian, organist. 
Other artists, on whom the decision of 


the Society has not yet rested, will be 
heard during the year. 

John W. Beattie, director of music in 
the public High Schools, and leader of 
High School orchestra, has created a 
strong musical impulse among the young 
people. Mr. Beattie will present the 
following attractions at the High School 
Auditorium: Fritz Kreisler; the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor; and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernest 
Kunwald, conductor. 

An important feature bearing on music 
in the public schools will be the National 
Conference of Music Supervisors which 
meets in Grand Rapids during the week 
of March 18. This conference will bring 
to the city between 500 and 1000 super- 
visors from all over the country. 

The Schubert Club, for many years 
ably directed by Frances Campbell, will 
present three artists in recital: 

EvA HEMINGWAY. 





RABINOFF SEASON MAY INSPIRE 
ANNUAL DAYTON OPERA FESTIVAL 
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Boston Company to Give Three Performances—-Symphony Asso- 
ciation Plans Five Regular Concerts and a Young People’s 
Series—Civic Music League and Women’s Club Arrange Fine 
Artist Courses—Noted Artists to Appear at Mid-Winter 
Sunday Afternoon Popular Concerts —Choral Society Organ- 








AYTON, OHIO, Oct. 10.—Dayton is 

about to enter upon the biggest musi- 
cal season it has ever enjoyed. The large 
number of concerts booked and planned 
for will give music-loving Daytonians 
splendid opportunity of hearing a great 
variety of artists, and large number of 
orchestras, and at least one big opera 
company. 

Three Opera Performances 


The season will open with an opera 
festival of three performances, given on 
Oct. 20 and 21 by the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company. The three operas 
to be given are “La Tosca,” “Hansel und 
Gretel” and “Iris.” The company comes 
under the auspices of the Dayton and 
Miami Valley Grand Opera Association, 
of which Mrs. H. E. Talbott is chairman, 
and under the local management of A. F. 
Thiele, who was instrumental in bringing 
the opera company here for its brief 
first visit last year. This is the first 
season of grand opera ever enjoyed by 
Daytonians, and upon the success of this 
will depend an annual grand opera fes- 
tival. 

The Civic Music League’s big course 
opens on Oct. 20 with Alma Gluck in re- 
cital, and among the artists to appear 
are Josef Hofmann, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Anna Case, Emmy Destinn and Mabel 
Garrison and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under Frederick Stock, and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski. 


Five Symphony Concerts 


The Dayton Symphony Association, of 
which A. F. Thiele is managing director, 
has planned a most unusual series to be 
given at the Victoria Theater. There 
will be five concerts, the first one on Nov. 
3, to be given by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the leadership of 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, with Marcella Craft, 
soloist. The second concert will bring to 
Dayton for the first time the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Max Zach, with Povla Frisch as 
soloist. The third will present Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Carolyn Beebe, pianist, 
as soloist. For the fourth concert the 





Dayton’s Musical Prospects 





Three Opera Performances 
Civic Music League Course 
Five Symphony Concerts 
Young People’s Series 
Women’s Music Club Programs 
Sunday ‘“‘Pop” Concerts 

Choral Society’s Concerts 
Oberndorfer Lecture Recitals 











Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will ap- 
pear again, with Theo Karle as soloist, 
and the fifth and last concert of the 
course will bring the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra under Modest Altschuler. 

An innovation, which will fill a want 
among music students, has been arranged 
by the Symphony Association, which has 
engaged Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer to give 


a series of illuminative lectures before 
each concert, on the program to be 
played. Mrs. Oberndorfer will be as- 
sisted by her husband, the pianist. The 






































Two Women Who Lead in Dayton’s 
Music. Above: Mrs. Harry Elstner 
Talbott, President of the Dayton Sym- 
phony Association and one of the Di- 
rectors of the Civic Music League. 
Below: Mrs. Edwin Blair Tizzard, 
President of the Women’s Music Club 


Association has also planned a series of 
young people’s concerts to be given by 
the visiting orchestras for the especial 
benefit of the young music students of 
the city. 

The Women’s Music Club, of which 
Mrs. E. B. Tizzard is president, has 
planned some unusually attractive pro- 
grams. An artist concert will also be 
given during the winter for the members. 


Sunday Afternoon Series 


A course of mid-winter Sunday after- 


noon concerts has been arranged to open 
the latter part of November and to con- 


tinue through the winter months. These 
will be at popular prices, and will be 

iven at Memorial Hall. Among the art- 
ists to appear at these concerts, which 
will be given under the direction of A. F. 
Thiele, will be Eleanora de Cisneros, 
Charles Dalmores, Paul Althouse, Za- 
betta Brenska, Frances Ingram, Maud 
Powell, Oscar Seagle, Myrtle Elvyn, the 
Cherniavskys, and Henri Scott. 

Paderewski is booked for a concert at 
Memorial Hall the latter part of No- 
vember. 

John Finley Williamson has organized 
a choral society of some sixty voices, and 
this organization will be heard in concert 
during the winter. Charles Arthur 
Ridgway will be the organist and pianist. 

“SCHERZO.” 





FINE SEASON FOR QUEBEC 





Canadian City to Hear Noted Soloists 
and Orchestras 


QuEBEC, CAN., Oct. 7.—The musical 
season in Quebec will be unusually bril- 
liant this season owing to the many im- 
portant bookings of the local manager, 
J. A. Gauvin. In addition to the short 
season of grand opera at the Auditorium 
Theater at the end of September by the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, Mr. 
Gauvin announces the engagement of 
Yvette Guilbert, the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

He also announces two concerts by the 
Quebec Symphony Society, with the as- 
sistance of eminent soloists, to be an- 
nounced later, and a few performances 
of a French opera comique by Mes- 
sager, entitled “Francois les Bas Bleus,” 
which will be given by local talent with 
an orchestra of Quebec Symphony play- 
ers, for the benefit of a local hospital. 
Mr. Gauvin presents the Russian Sym- 
nee for the first time in this terri- 
ory. 





MERIDEN TO HEAR CHORUSES 





Singers of Connecticut City Will Give 
Several Concerts 


MERIDEN, CONN., Oct. 10.—The Meri- 
den Male Chorus will give a concert Dec. 
4 and another in the spring. The chorus 
is made up ef the quartet singers of the 
city and numbers thirty-five voices. H. 
H. Smith is president; Wells Rockwell, 
vice-president; H. R. Curtis, secretary; 
A. E. Chalker, treasurer; H. G. Shute, 
librarian, and Frederick B. Hill, conduc- 
tor. 

The Home Glee Club will give a con- 
cert in the early spring. Officers of the 
club are H. L. Stevenson, president; C. 
R. Taylor, vice-president; H. R. Curtis, 
secretary; H. C. Butler, treasurer; H. 
B. Mickall, librarian. 

The choir of the First Congregational 
Church will sing “Bethlehem,” by J. H. 
Maunder, at Christmas, under the con- 
ductor, Frederick B. Hill. This choir 
is composed of Helen E. Lester, soprano; 
Helen M. Longman, alto; A. B. Savage, 
tenor; H. H. Smith, bass, and a chorus 
of sevénty-five voices. 

W. E. CASTELOw. 





STRONG WATERBURY SERIES 





Splendid Artists for 
Concerts 


WATERBURY, CONN., Oct. 4.—An “All- 
Celebrity” series of concerts is being 
planned for Waterbury by Charles Z. 
Sparadowski, who brought Paderewski to 
Waterbury last season. 

Among the artists engaged to appear 
are Jacques Thibaud, the French violin- 
ist, and Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian 
tenor, Nov. 28; Harold Bauer, Jan. 25; 
Edward Kreiner, violinist; Sigismund 
Stojowski, pianist, and Thaddeus Wron- 
ski, baritone, Feb. 22, and Anna Case, 
March 20. Interest in these concerts is 
very keen and the sale of subscription 
tickets indicates that the house will be 
sold out for all these concerts. 


“All-Celebrity” 





Tali Esen Morgan to Publish New 


York Musical Handbook 


Tali Esen Morgan, musical manager, 
is about to publish The New York Mu- 
sical Handbook, which will contain 
among various things the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of nearly 
five thousand professional musicians 
in and near New York. It will be pub- 
lished and corrected monthly. All com- 
ing concerts, opera and all musical gath- 
erings in New York will be listed, and 
the book will contain also the coming 
conventions and music festivals all over 
the country. 
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Thousand Singers Unite for Milwaukee Fe« 


-Sstival 


























Societies of City to Join in Cele- 
bration Which May Be An- 
nual Event—Arion Club Fa- 
thers Movement — Famous 
Singers and Musicians Will 
Be Chosen—Series of Con- 
certs by Municipally-Support- 
ed Symphony May Be Heard 
for Ten Cents—Low Admis- 
sion Price Also to Be Unique 
Point of Capella’s Artist 
Course — Chicago Orchestra 
Engaged for Ten Appearances 
—Visiting Companies and Lo- 
cal Amateurs to Produce Sev- 
eral Operas—Plethora of Re- 
citals by Various Organiza- 
tions 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 10.—A May 
festival, with a chorus of 1009, 


famous soloists and a large orchestra, 
will be given this spring by the Arion 
Club to commemorate its fortieth an- 
niversary, assisted by all the musical so- 
cieties of Milwaukee. The singers will 


be drawn from the various choruses 


of the city. The soloists and orchestra 


have not yet been chosen. John E. Jones, 


president of the Orion Club, states that 
the festival may be an annual event. 


With a festival, a series of municipal 
symphony concerts, which may be heard 
for ten cents, opera by visiting compan- 
several 


ies and local amateurs, and 





Milwaukee’s Music Resources 


A Capella Chorus 

May Festival 

Eight Music Clubs 

Several Local Managers 

Orchestral Association 

Seven Music Schools 
Approximately 1,200 Music Teachers 











courses of artist recitals, Milwaukee is on 
the threshold of the most promising sea- 
son of its musical history. 

The Milwaukee Orchestral Association 
has arranged a series of ten concerts by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor. The concerts, 
which will be given at Pabst Theater, 
will also bring a number of soloists, in- 
cluding Ernest Schelling and May Peter- 
son, the soprano, a native of Wisconsin. 
Richard Koebner is secretary of the Or- 
chestral Association. 

The Auditorium Symphony Orchestra 
Season will also be looked forward to by 





























A Few of the Persons Who Are Striving to Make Milwaukee as Famous for Its Music as It Is for Its Other Distinguished 


Product: 


2—Zillah Hobdey, Who Has Entered the Milwaukee Managerial Field. 
President of the A Capella Chorus. 


No. 4—C. O. Skinrood, President of the Arion Junior Musical Club. 


No. 1—Plankinton Hall, in the City Auditorium, Milwaukee, in Which Many Musical Affairs Are Held. No. 
No. 3—George H. Moeller, the Energetic 


No. 5— 


Clare C. Hosmer, President of the Lyric Glee Club. No. 6—Hermann A. Zeitz, Conductor of the Auditorium Symphony 


Orchestra 


thousands with pleasant anticipations. 
The enterprise of Joseph C. Grieb, man- 
ager, and Hermann A. Zeitz, conductor, 
has placed the municipal organization 
upon a sound financial basis. This year’s 
series will begin Nov. 5, and extend to 
March 25; three evening concerts will 
be given, and seventeen on Sunday after- 
noons. A soloist will be heard at each 
concert. Additional reserved seats are 
to be provided, and more rehearsals will 
be held than formerly. About 3000 seats 
will be sold at ten cents, the others at 
prices ranging from fifteen to fifty cents. 
The city customarily advances $3,500 for 
the support of the orchestra. Six hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars was expended 
last season of this amount in making ad- 
ditions to the orchestral library. 


Ellis Opera Coming 


The A Capella Club’s first attraction 
this season is the Ellis Opera Company, 
under the general direction of Cleofonte 
Campanini. The company will present 
“Carmen,” with Farrar, Oct. 18, and “Il 
Trovatore” the following night. The 
club will present Kreisler, Dec. 1; John 
McCormack, Jan. 29; Alma Gluck, Feb. 
22, and Mme. Schumann-Heink, April 18. 
The club chorus will give part-song con- 
certs in connection with the appearances 
of Mme. Gluck and Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. All the attractions will be pre- 
sented in the main hall of the City Au- 
ditorium. One of the unique features of 
this undertaking is that tickets will cost 
no more than $1.66 each for the series 
for the best seats, and as low as $1 each 
for others. George H. Moeller is presi- 
dent of the A Capella Club. 


Oratorios by Verein 


The Musikverein will present two ora- 
torios under the direction of Hermann A. 
Zeitz, Hegar’s “Mannassa,” with Adele 
Krueger, soprano; Alexander Gray, 
baritone, and Ludwig Eybisch, tenor, the 
soloists; and Mendelssohn’s “Saint Paul,” 
for the performance of which only 
Beecher Burton, tenor, has so far been 
engaged. 

The MacDowell Club, the most prom- 
inent women’s music organization, an- 
nounces a return engagement of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Nov. 18, and the 
chorus of the club will present two can- 
tatas during the season. The club will 


also give an exchange program with 
some prominent Chicago club. Among 
the constructive measures taken by this 
club is the offer of two music scholar- 
ships, $100 each, to be given to winners 
in a competition for worthy students 
without means. 

The Lyric Glee Club will give a num- 
ber of concerts. Two concerts will be 
given at the Pabst Theater. Clare C. 
Hosmer, president, announces that the 
soloists will soon be chosen. The Man- 
nerchor will give two concerts when Vida 
Llewelyn, pianist, and Jacques Reuter, a 
gifted young local violinist, will be the 
soloists. 

The Liederkranz Society, one of the 
wealthiest singing societies in the city, 
will give two German song concerts under 
Otto A. Singenberger. The Handel 
Choir, under Thomas Boston, will give 
two similar concerts. Mr. Singenberger, 
assisted by Harry Meurer, tenor, has 
been training the St. John Choristers, a 
new organization of 100 boys and men, 
and the club will give its first public con- 
cert this season, with some noted singer, 
not yet engaged, as soloist. The Grace 
Church Choristers, a similar club, will 
give a concert at Pabst Theater. 


Will Hear Young Singers 


Amateur opera will be heard in pro- 
ductions given by the Marquette Opera 
Association and the LaValle School. The 
Marquette singers will present “The 
Chimes of Normandy” Nov. 5, and a 
grand opera later, under the direction of 
McElroy Johnston. The LaValle produc- 
tions will be under the direction of Louis 
LaValle and William Matchette. 

The Arion Club’s subsidiary organiza- 
tion, the Arion Junior Club, under C. 
O. Skinrood, is planning a public con- 
cert with a soloist of note in addition to 
the annual competitions. The Arion 
Junior Club has brought out some ex- 
cellent talent and provided opportunity 
to many children for music study with 
free tuition. 

In addition to the festival activities, 
the Arion Club will present a concert 
under the direction of Daniel Protheroe, 
at Pabst Theater, Nov. 2; when Adelaide 
Fischer, soprano, and Mrs. H. A. A. 
Beach, pianist and composer, will be the 
soloists; and a second concert March 15, 
Marcella Craft, soprano, soloist. 


New Manager in Field 


Zillah Hobdey is introduced as a new 
concert manager in the announcement of 
a series of soireé musicales to be given 
under her direction at Scottish Rite Hall, 
and two added attractions at Pabst The- 
ater, the Parley-Oukrainsky Ballet, Oct. 
26, and Karl Jérn, Nov. 6. Miss Hob- 
dey will present the following artists at 
Scottish Rite Hall: Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist, Oct. 31; Marie Yahr, contralto, Nov. 
21; Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina, Dec. 12; Theodore 
Karle and Samuel Gardner, Jan. 6, and 
Jenny Dufau and Astrid Yden, Feb. 9. 

The local conservatories are in a thriv- 
ing condition and add to their strength 
and reputation each year. The Mar- 
quette Conservatory has added to its 
faculty McElroy Johnson, formerly of the 
University of Illinois School of Music, 
sernard Bronson and E. Meretski Upton, 
who will spend one day each week at 
Marquette. The Wisconsin Conservatory 
has added a department of languages; 
the Wisconsin College of Music has 
opened a new branch. The Meyer-Row- 
land Music School has splendid new quar- 
ters in the Merrill Building. 

J. E. MCCARTHY. 








HUBBARD 
OPERALOGUES 


Havrah Hubbard 
Claude Gotthelf 














Manager, Gertrude Cowen, 1451 Broadway, N. \Y 











CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist 


Composer 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York 
(School of Piano Playing) 

‘Liszt’s Methods and Interpretations.’’ Special 
feature for advanced pianists, comprising the master’s 
suggestions to Rosenthal, d’Albert, Sauer and other 
fellow students during Mr. Lachmund’s 3 years’ 
course with Liszt at Weimar. Send for Prospectus 
and list of successful pupils. 


— 


Pena 
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Recitals Concerts Oratorio 
STUDIO: 6 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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W. R. Macdonald, Manager, Steinert Hall, BOSTON 
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PIANO 


HARMONY 
THEORY 


The Russell Studios 101! 44UHUR RUSSELL 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF SINGING, Carnegie Hall, Suite 853. 
Specializing Physical Poise; Resonance, Diction, Interpretation. Special 
Courses in Voice Repair; Teacher’s Problems, ‘‘Clinics,’’ etc. 


|NORMAL CLASSES IN PIANOFORTE 
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- EDUCATIONAL WORK 


DOMINANT IN ITHACA MUSIC 
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Cornell Music Department’s Ac- 
tivities and Public School Or- 


ganizations Vital in Musical 
Life of College Town — In- 
crease in Number of Choral 
Societies — Conservatory of 
Music to Give Five Recitals— 


Men’s Glee Club of Agricul- 
tural College Newly Formed 


| Fagen N. Y., Oct. 9.—That the peo- 
ple of Ithaca will have the oppor- 
tunity to hear music this coming season 
equal to the high standard reached in 
former years is certain, although the 
plans for 1916-17 are not all complete as 
yet. Dr. Hollis Dann, head of the music 
department of Cornell University, was 
not ready to make a statement of his 
plans, but it is certain that artists of 
wide fame will be brought here. 
University organist James T. Quarles, 
upon whom was conferred the title of 
assistant professor of music at Cornell 
University last spring, expects to have a 
very busy year. He will continue the 
free organ recitals as in former years, 
but will have a different schedule, alter- 
nating between Bailey Hall and Sage 
Chapel. The recitals will be on alternate 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, instead of 
on Fridays as formerly. Mr. Quarles 
expects to present to his audiences within 
the coming year the works of prominent 
American composers. Mr. Quarles will 
continue his classes in harmony and his- 
tory of music. The university organist 
is also director of the choir of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, in which he expects 
to present a number of new anthems and 
services. The choir will be considerably 
augmented. Mr. Quarles expects to make 





Music in a College Town 


Corneil University Orchestra 

Artist Courses Under Hollis Dann 
Organ Recitals by James T. Quarles 
Conservatory of Music Recitals 

Four Choruses 

Two Musical Sororities 

Men’s Glee Club 

Public School Organizations 











a concert tour through the East in the 
early fall, for which several dates have 
already been booked. 

The University Orchestra, under the 
directorship of George L. Coleman, is al- 
ready working hard, and it is expected 
that the orchestra will be made up of 
eighty players this year. The schedule 
calls for three concerts in Bailey Hall. 
The first will be Nov. 11, with Alice Ver- 
let as soloist. The second will be held 
on Founder’s Day, Jan. 11, and Louise 
Cox will be soloist. The third concert 
will be given March 7, and will be given 
entirely by local talent. The orchestra 
in past years has made several trips to 
nearby cities, and already has more trips 
mapped out for this year than ever be- 
fore, 

The Men’s Glee Club of the College of 
Agriculture of Cornell University is ex- 
pected to be a factor in university music, 
and will be under the directorship of 
Ralph C. Rodgers, of the physics depart- 
ment. The club, consisting of forty 
voices, will give special concerts during 
Farmer’s Week and at the monthly agri- 
cultural assemblies of the college. Mr. 
Rodgers is also director of the choir at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which consists of sixty voices, with Mrs. 
Rodgers, head of the public school music 
department of the Conservatory of 
Music, as soprano soloist. 


Conservatory of Music 


At the Conservatory of Music many 
public concerts are planned, and in addi- 
tion to former members of the faculty, 
recitals will be given by Leon Sampaix, 
the Belgian pianist, and Edward Royce, 
Pianist and composer. Mrs. Sonia Paeff 
Silverman and Mrs. Robert Emerson, 
pianists, will each have a recital. W. 
Grant Egbert, president of the conserva- 
tory, will give a violin recital. Mrs. 
Ralph C. Rodgers and Mr. and Mrs. Eric 



























































Dudley will give vocal recitals. These 
recitals are free to the public. Mr. Eg- 
bert will also have charge of a string 
quartet as in former years, the person- 
nel of which is made up from students 
at Cornell University and the Conserva- 
tory of Music. Eric Dudley is the effi- 
cient musical director of the conserva- 
tory. 


Public School Music 


The music work in the public schools 
under the supervision of Laura Bryant, 
plays a large part in the musical life of 
Ithaca. In the grades daily lessons of 
twenty minutes are given in vocal music, 
ear training, sight singing and musical 
appreciation. 

In the high school various organiza- 
tions such as Boys’ Glee Club of thirty 
voices, Girls’ Choral Club of twenty-four 
members, a girls’ chorus of 170 are 
regular activities apart from the ac- 
credited music work. The high school 
chorus consists of 500 voices. Classes in 
melody writing and dictation are held, 
and a class in elementary harmony will 
be opened this year. A new feature of 


Persons and 





Places Associated 


Ithaca’s Musical Welfare: 
Coleman, Director, Cornell 
Orchestra. 


Musical Affairs of the College. 


tory of Music. 


Glee Club 


the music work in the public schools is 
the organization of violin classes for be- 
ginners. These classes will be syste- 
matically graded and will be made a 
part of the regular school plan. In- 
struction will be free to children of the 
public schools. Other orchestral organi- 
zations are: Ithaca Orchestral Society for 
the whole community, Ithaca Chamber 
Music Society, High School Orchestra, 
with special preparatory classes for 
strings, brass and woodwind. Grammar 
school orchestras and drum corps and a 
school orchestra and violin classes in the 
night school. A series of illustrative or- 
chestral recitals is planned, under the 
direction of D. E. Mattern. 


Choral Work Prominent 


There are four chorus choirs, each of 
about sixty voices, one at Cornell Uni- 
versity Chapel, under the direction of 


with 
No. 1—G. L. 
University 
No. 2—Bailey Hall, Cornell 
University, Where Are Held All Large 
No. 3— 
Hollis E. Dann, Director of Music, Cor- 
nell University. No. 4—Ithaca Conserva- 
No. 5—Laura Bryant, 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, and 
Promoter of Community Singing. No. 6 
—R. C. Rodgers, Director First M. E. 
Church Choir and Agricultural College 













Hollis First Presbyterian 


Dann; the 
Church choir, under Eric Dudley, A. R. 
A. M.; First M. E. Church choir, under 
R. C. Rodgers, and the choir at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
James T. Quarles, besides five churches 


using quartets. These choirs are largely 
made up of students from the University 
and Conservatory of Music, with the 
soloists mostly Ithaca residents. 

Outside the faculty of the University 
and Conservatory of Music, which num- 
ber about thirty, there are to be found 
a half-dozen piano teachers, two or three 
vocal teachers, and two or three teachers 
of the violin and other string instru- 
ments. 


Two National Musical Sororities in the 
city hold many morning and evening 
musicales and the Woman’s Club, Political 
Study Club, University Club, Child’s 
Study Club, Campus Club, and other 
clubs have regular musicales. 

Special community singing at Christ- 
mas time is being planned and R. E. Tre- 
man is working indefatigably to make 
this a greater success than in former 
years. Mrs. E. M. BARSHAM. 





BALTIMORE CHORAL MUSIC 





Rehearsals in Progress for Opera and 
Oratorio Productions 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 6.—Among the mu- 
sical activities which began this week 
were those of the Melamet Opera Class 
and the Catholic Choral Club. On Mon- 
day evening the Melamet Opera Class 
made arrangements for the production 
of an opera which will permit a number 
of local singers to take part as princi- 
pals and will include the members of 
the class in more or less important parts. 
Mr. Melamet will direct the rehearsals. 

The Catholic Choral Club, organized 
last spring with the Rev. Leo P. Man- 
zetti as conductor, held its first re- 
hearsal on Monday evening. The choir 
was founded for the purpose of foster- 
ing the progress of choral music, both 
sacred and secular. The conductor is an 
authoritative musician, drilled in the 
lore of ancient as well as modern church 
music and a composer besides. John M. 
O’Connor is the accompanist. The offi- 
cers of the club are: Lucien Odend’hal, 
president; Roman Steiner, vice-presi- 
dent; John Krener, treasurer; John C. 
Baunmer, secretary, and Rose Barry, 
Mrs. Fields, A. Montgomery, Agnes Zim- 
mish, John Duffy, William G. Haydon, 
Louis Hofstetter, Herbert Sturm and 
Albert Wahle, directors. 

The first meeting of the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society, Josef Pache, director, 


took place on Monday. Many new voices 
were classified and a successful rehearsal 


held. It is proposed to give Pierné’s 
“Children’s Crusade,” Four hundred 


school children will receive special in- 
struction each Saturday at the Western 
and Eastern High schools. There will 
be 300 girls and 100 boys in this chil- 
dren’s chorus. Yr. & @ 


FAY FOSTER PIANO WORK 
WINS ‘ETUDE’ $100 PRIZE 


Composer Had Captured Two Previous 
First Awards, in Berlin and 
New York 


Fay Foster has been awarded the first 
prize of $100 for a piano composition in 
the Etude prize competition. This is the 
third prize Miss Foster has captured 
since 1911. 

The news of Miss Foster’s first suc- 
cess was in a contest inaugurated by 
Die Woche of Berlin and Miss Foster 
won over 2220 contestants. The compo- 
sition was a waltz and was later orches- 
trated and played nightly in all cities in 
Germany. Later it was played in this 
country by John Philip Sousa. The next 








prize won by Miss Foster was the first 
award in a song competition of the As- 
sembly Salon of New York. 

The latest prize winning composition 
is an Etude de Concert, a difficult concert 
and teaching piece, 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 





Peabody Conservatory Announces Re- 
sults of Competition 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 6.—Harold Randolph, 
the director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, announced this week that 
the faculty had awarded scholarships 
given after competitive examination and 
based solely upon the merit of talent, to 
the following competitors: Vocal, Ruth 
Oswald of Pennsylvania; piano, James 
Robert Rodwell of North Carolina; piano 
(Peabody Alumni Scholarship), Elsie 
Melamet of Baltimore; violin, Kather- 
ine Whitelock of Baltimore; organ, Al- 
derson Mowbray of Federalsburg, Md. 
The scholarships are for three years’ 
study in the main branch and include 
such supplementary studies as may be 
deemed necessary. 

The enrollment in all classes of the 
Peabody Conservatory shows an increase 
in the number of students coming from 
distant States. The South as far as 
the Gulf of Mexico, the North as far as 
Maine and inland as far as Michigan 
bear representation among the student 
body. 

Ruth Oswald, the young soprano who 
was awarded the vocal scholarship, has 
been chosen as soloist at the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church. Frederick 
R. Huber is the organist and choir direc- 
tor. F. C. B. 
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The Orchestra of the 


Wassili Leps | |S¥MPHONY sociery 


isola FRANKFORD-PHILADELPHIA 


(40 MEMBERS) 


| Opera Symphony H. VAN DEN BEEMT, Conductor, 


announces three concerts for the coming season. 


' Composers wishing to submit manuscripts of short 
Oratorio orchestral compositions may do so by sending same to 


Dr. WILLIAM JEFFERSON GUERNSEY 
Address: The Powelton, Philadelphia, Pa. BUSINESS MANAGER 


4340 Frankford Ave. -!- Philadelphia, Pa. 


























HELEN HAMILTON 


ACKROYD 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS—ORATORIOS—RECITALS 


cee  DOHMEN 


Lyric Soprano 
ORATORIO CONCERTS . MUSICALES 


An artistic triumph was scored by Gertrude Dohmen at the 
concert of the Harmonie, held yesterday. Miss Dohmen is not 
only gifted with a voice of rare beauty, but she also uses it with 
artistic effect and feeling which is especially noticeable in the 
high notes, which she sings with exceptional sweetness and with 
no apparent effort or strain.—Phila. German Gazette. 


_ Miss Dohmen has a voice of pure lyrical quality. It is even 
in its register, and of considerable range. It is especially 
luscious in its lower tones. The charm of her singing lies in 
her unpretentiousness, which is er gd marked in the way 
she renders a love song.—Philadelphia Press. 


One of the soloists at the Musical Convention 
of American artists, Lockport, N. Y., last August, 
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BEULAH BEACH 4% 


SOPRANO 


Alton D 4 h t | 
HO oug er yY COSTUME RECITAL S—Excerpts from the Operas | : 


ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


(Organist Arch Street Presbyterian Church) 
Studio — Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut St., Phila. 





“Her high C and sustained notes and her pianissimo work received 
enthusiastic praise.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Mar. 12, 1916. 


Personal Address: 724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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: E TWO ARTIST SERIES FOR LOUISVILLE THIS SEASON 








Temporary Absence from City 
of Concert Manager Marx 
Does Not Leave Community 
Without Its Recital Course— 
The Activity of Local Organi- 
zations Gives Rich Promise— 
Quintet Club to Give Matinées 
at Popular Prices for Young 
People—Conservatory Adds a 
Dormitory and Establishes an 
Orchestra 


_ KY., Oct. 10.—Three 
performances of opera at Keith’s 
Theater by the Rabinoff forces on Oct. 
20 and 21 will usher in the musical sea- 
son of Louisville in splendid style. The 
operas to be given include “Andrea Che- 
nier,” “Iris” and “Faust.” 

-Music-lovers will this season seriously 
miss Harry Marx, a local concert man- 
ager, who is temporarily out of the city, 
and who for a number of seasons has 
brought to Louisville the big orchestras, 
the best of the concert and operatic stars 
and the novelties of the musical world. 
However, there are other prospects for 
artist series of this nature, and there 
is so much happening in local organiza- 
tions that to the music student and the 
lover of music for its own sake there 
will be entertainment in plenty. 

Two concert series are being planned 
for Louisville this winter. Mrs. Ona 
B. Talbot of Indianapolis has just closed 
a contract with Macauley’s Theater for 
the appearance of six artists and organ- 
izations, including Mischa Elman, Alma 
Gluck, the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
and Maud Allan, the dancer. Two others 


are yet to be decided upon. 

Mrs. William Henry Shelley will also 
bring several artists and an orchestra 
during the season, though as yet her 
plans are incomplete. Mrs. Shelley is 
now looking after the local appearances 
of the Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company. 

The Woman’s Club will also bring 
some artist for a recital. 

Within a few days of the Rabinoff 
operatic performances the Louisville 
Quintet Club will give the first of a se- 
ries of six concerts. In addition to its 
regular subscription series the Quintet 
Club is planning to give two matinée 
concerts, at popular prices, for young 
people, at which times a departure from 
its usual rules will be made by the intro- 
duction of instrumental numbers by the 
individual members of the club. Much 

















Musical Assets of Louisville 


Five Choruses. 

Quintet Club. 

Wednesday Morning Club. 
Conservatory and Its Orchestra. 
Rabinoff Opera Season. 
Instrumental Classes for Schools. 
Music Credits System. 

Thirty Music Teachers. 











attention will be given to modern com- 
posers, although the classics will by no 
means be neglected. The December con- 
cert will be devoted to the works of 
American composers. The members of 
the association are: Charles Letzler, 
first violin; Mrs. Alinda Wunderlich Ru- 
dolf, second violin; Victor Rudolf, viola; 
Karl Schmidt, ’cello, and Mrs. J. E. 
Whitney, piano. 


Plans of Choruses 


On Sept. 18 the Louisville Male Chorus 
resumed its work for the season. Carl 
Shackleton is director and Florence 
Blackman pianist. Three concerts will 
be given during the season at the 
Woman’s Club, the first one in Decem- 
ber, the second in March and the last 
in the late spring. Soloists will be se- 
lected from the ranks of the club. It is 
hoped that the chorus will be enabled to 
give a fourth concert in January, which 
will be of a sacred character and which 
will be given at some one of the churches 
on Sunday afternoon. 


A Place Where Louisville 
Music Is Made and One 
of Those Who Make It. 
No. 1—The Woman’s 
Club, a Popular Home 
for Louisville Recitals. 
No. 2—Karl Schmidt, 
Director of the Louis- 











ville Quintet Club 








Louisville's New Music 
School and Its Director- 
General. No. 3—Fred- 
erick A. Cowles, Di- 
rector-General, Louis- 
ville Conservatory of 
































Music. No. 4—New 
Dormitory Building, 
Louisville Conservatory 
of Music 


Mr. Shackleton will also drill the 
chorus of the Monday Musical Club of 
thirty female voices for a January con- 
cert. This club of ladies has heretofore 
presented programs made up almost 
wholly of solo work; but as the organi- 
zation contains a great number of ex- 
cellent singers, the chorus idea was a 
most happy one. The regular meetings 
of the club, with monthly recitals, will 
be continued. / 

The Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
having grown out of its first season’s 
quarters, has taken an entire building, 
close to the main structure, for dormi- 
tory purposes, and is preparing for a 
season of hard work. J. Wesley Mc- 
Clain is president of the conservatory, 
with Frederick J. Cowles as director- 
general. Assisting these able heads are 
twenty-six instructors. 


Vecsei on Conservatory Staff 


A brilliant new member of the staff 
of teachers is Desider Josef Vecsei, the 
Hungarian concert pianist, who opens 
the series of faculty recitals. He will 
bé closely followed by a joint recital by 
Mrs. Martha Minor Richards and Karl 
Schmidt, ’cellist. These faculty recitals 
will be supplemented by concerts by visit- 
ing artists and lectures upon musical 
subjects. Among the artists engaged for 
early appearances are Nelda Hewett 
Stevens, Mrs. V. V. Nicholas Wilson and 
Mrs. Americus Callahan of Chicago. 
Mrs. Stevens will give a recital of 
French songs, of three periods, in cos- 
tume. 

An innovation of decidedly interesting 
and practical kind will be the establish- 
ment at the conservatory of an orchestra 
of fifty players, made up of advanced 
pupils and members of the disbanded 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the guid- 
ance of Karl Schmidt. A number of pub- 
lic appearances are planned for this or- 
ganization, whose concerts will take the 
form of lecture-recitals. Soloists for 
these concerts will be selected from the 
advanced pupils of the conservatory. 

The Catholic Choral Union, a large 
body of mixed singers, under the baton 
of Anthony Molengraft, will give several 


concerts during the winter and spring 
at the Strand Theater or the Galt House 
Auditorium. 

Mr. Molengraft is also the guiding 
spirit of the Liederkranz Singing So- 
ciety, and has planned four concerts for 
this chorus, the first of which was given 
in September. 


Opera by Local Singers 


Mr. Molengraft is also planning to 
give, some time during the season, an 
opera by local talent. “Martha” is the 
work under contemplation, with Susan 
Christoph in the name part. 

In the realm of public school music 
Caroline Bourgard is very active. Some 
time ago she formed a teachers’ choral 
club, which gave most interesting con- 
certs each season. This club will be con- 
tinued this year. With the proceeds of 
the last concert a Victrola and a set of 
records were purchased to send to the 
rural schools of the State. This Victrola 
is at present traveling about one hundred 
schools in a single county, spreading the 
gospel of good music where such a thing 
was practically unknown before. 

Miss Bourgard was largely instru- 
mental last spring in organizing the 
Kentucky State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The efforts of this organization 
will be directed toward the introduction 
of the study of music in the rural and 
urban schools and the standardization 
of music teaching throughout the State. 


To Form School Orchestras 


The movement inaugurated in the 
schools last year to enable all poor chil- 
dren to study some instrument in classes 
of ten, from the best teachers of the city, 
at 15 cents per lesson, was a pronounced 
success from the start. The community 
spirit has been awakened in the at-one- 
time skeptical teachers of these children 
by the earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
pupils. And so well have the classes 
progressed that orchestras will be formed 
in several of the schools this year. 

The introduction of the study of har- 
mony in the Girls’ High School has 
proven a move in the right direction, as 
nearly three hundred girls have elected 
it as one of their subjects this year. 
Credits are also given for outside music 
study, both in the Boys’ and Girls’ high 
schools, and considerably over one hun- 
dred applicants were examined in this 


subject at the beginning of the school 
term. 

The Wednesday Morning Club, a body 
of musicians and music-lovers, will con- 
tinue its activities this season, giving 
monthly programs of vocal and instru- 
mental numbers by local artists. It is 
their plan this season to bring to the city 
artists of standing for recitals. 


Music Work in Churches 


A number of standard oratorios will 
be sung at the various churches this win- 
ter. At St. John’s Evangelical Church 
the choir, under the direction of Karl 
Schmidt, will give Massenet’s “Mary 
Magdalene” and Spohr’s “Fall of Baby- 
lon.” At the Fourth Avenue Baptist 
Church “The Creation” will be sung by 
the large chorus choir, under the guid- 
ance of Anton Embs. 

A concert of Russian church music by 
the choir of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
trained by Frederick Cowles, is planned. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 


Indiana School Offers Scholarship to 
Student of Musical Gifts 


An inviting offer for a scholarship is 
made in a_ boys’ boarding school, the 
Interlaken School, on Silverlake, Rolling 
Prairie, La Porte County, Indiana, for a 
boy between the age of twelve and 
eighteen, who is a good violinist or pian- 
ist, and who would be willing to help in 
creating a musical atmosphere by play- 
ing occasionally for the students. The 
courses at the school cover all prepara- 
tory subjects; the regular tuition price 
is $600 per year. The scholarship would 
cover board, lodging and all studies. The 
only expenses would be spending money, 
books, laundry and a few dollars for 
school trips. 


Son of Noted Tenor Engaged to Daugh- 
ter of Vocal Teacher 


Vernon Williams, the eldest son of 
Evan Williams, the popular tenor, is en- 
gaged to be married to Alberta Parson 
Price, daughter of the vocal teacher, 
Mrs. Parson Price, of Richmond Hill, N. 
Y. Vernon Williams is a graduate of 
Oberlin and has a splendid tenor voice, 
and Alberta Price is a graduate of the 
Institute of Musical Art and was for 
some time assistant to Gabrilowitsch. 
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Fort Worth 








to Hear Ellis Opera Stars 














Mammoth Performances of 
“Carmen” and ‘“‘Il Trovatore” 
by This Company Will Be Staged 
in Great Auditorium— Coliseum 
Being Remodeled for Event— 
Harmony Club Engages Number 
of Artists for Series— Orchestra 
to Give Weekly Concerts— Im- 
portant Choral Works Will Be 
Produced During Winter 


ORT WORTH, TEX., Oct. 7.—The 
Grand Opera Association will bring 

the Ellis Opera Company here on Oct. 
27 and 28, when Farrar, Destinn, Ho- 
mer, Muratore and Kingston with many 
other famous singers will be heard in 
“Carmen” and “Il Trovatore,” in the 
Coliseum, seating 5000 people, which is 
now in the hands of an army of work- 
men, a new stage and flooring being built 
especially for the occasion, at a cost of 
nearly $10,000. The advance sale of 
tickets is without a precedent in Fort 
Worth, subscriptions having been re- 
ceived from all parts of Texas and Ok- 
lahoma. The Association Board consists 
of a number of prominent business men 
of the city, with W. C. Stripling, presi- 
dent; Ben J. Tillar, William Monnig, 
and L. Jackson, vice-presidents. The 
executive committee is headed by Sam 
Davidson, chairman; R. E. Harding, 
treasurer; Sam S. Losh, secretary; Ben 
Keith and John F. Lyons; Thomas H. 
Wear being general business manager. 
Foremost in the march of musical ac- 
tivities in Fort Worth is the Harmony 
Club, Mrs. John F. Lyons, president; 
Mrs. W. C. Bryant and Mrs. O. F. Carl- 
son being vice-presidents, with Mrs. T. 
H. Wear, business manager. The active 
members number over a hundred, di- 
vided into four departments, choral, 
plano, voice and students. Nearly a 
hundred students under sixteen years of 
age are enrolled. The course of study 
for this season consists of a series of 
lectures by Carl Venth, director of the 
choral department. This year the club 
has secured Alma Gluck, Leo Ornstein 
and Vera Barstow, with one more con- 
cert to be arranged. The business com- 
mittee which has charge of the artists’ 























course is composed of Mrs. J. F. Lyons, 
Mrs. T. H. Wear, Mrs. A. L. Shuman 


and Martha Lightfoot. An associate 
membership list contains the names of 
nearly all the prominent musicians of 
the city. The choral works to be given 
this year are “The Highwayman,” 
Deems Taylor; “The Sleep of Summer,” 
Kernochan; “Dreams,” Wagner; 
“Night,” Saint-Saéns, and “The Water 
Sprite’s Revenge,” Wilfred Bendel. 


Symphony Concerts Weekly 


The Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Association is responsible for the ex- 
istence of one of the best orchestras in 
Texas, and under the able direction of 
Carl Venth it is entering on its fourth 
year. Concerts will be given as usual, 
on Sunday afternoons from November 
to May. Visiting and local artists ap- 
pear by special invitation. The number 
of players is forty-five, with prospects of 

















A Great Auditorium in 
Fort Worth and Business 
Heads of a Leading Mu- 
sical Organization: Above 
—The Coliseum, Fort 
Worth, Where the Ellis 
Grand Opera Company 
Will Appear Oct. 27-28. 
Below—Mrs. A. L. Shu- 
man, Mrs. T. H. Wear 
and Mrs. J. F. Lyons, 
Business Committee of 
the Harmony Club 





an increase this season. Ben. J. Tiller 
is president, Mrs. J. F. Lyons, vice- 
president; R. E. Harding, treasurer, 
Sam S. Losh, secretary, with Rabbi 
George Fox, George E. Simpson and 
Mrs. Leon Gross, directors. 

The Apollo Chorus is an organization 
of young singers, instituted about three 
years ago, with a membership of a hun- 
dred voices. Sam S. Losh is director and 
manager, W. J. Marsh, co-director and 
pianist, and Charles Taylor, business 
manager. Work has started on Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” which will 
be produced on Dec. 5 with Zona Maie 
Griswold singing the soprano solos. 

A number of excellent music schools 
flourish in Fort Worth, many of them 
drawing students from all parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma. One of the most 
important of these is the Fort Worth 
Music Teachers’ Training School, di- 
rected by its founder, Carl Beutel. Wil- 


helm Schwenger is first assistant, Grace 


_Moore, Alta Vaughan, Gertrude Lange 


Dot Echols, Era Barton and Nellie Kel- 
ton, the remaining members of the fac- 
ulty. 


College Faculties Strong 


The Fort Worth School of Music has 
Mrs. T. H. Wear as president and mana- 
ger. The piano department is directed 
by Sara McColloch Ferguson, with Eliz- 
abeth Lee Eaton, Anna Waples Whit- 
lock and Anna _ Stanley, assistants. 
Ethyl C. Lobban, voice, and E. Clyde 
Whitlock and Edith Franklin, teachers 
of violin. 

The three largest colleges have made 


‘music one of the principal attractions 


in their scheme of study. The Texas 
Women’s College has always had a 
strong musical faculty, but it is espe- 
cially fortunate this year. Carl Venth is 
again dean, as well as head of the violin 
school. Reuben Davies, who this season 
takes charge of the piano department, 
is a young man who has just arrived in 
Texas. Other members of the piano 
section are the Misses Dillow, Gross, 
Matthews and Whitenack. The voice 
department is in the care of Andrew 


‘Hemphill, one of the best known singers 


of Texas, assisted by Miss Sullivan. Mr. 
Venth teaches theory and composition, 
history and ensemble, as well as violin, 
for which his assistant is W. McCorkle. 
Recitals are given every two weeks dur- 
ing the school periods. 

The Texas Christian University is 
again under the direction of Fred Ca- 
hoon, himself a fine violinist, with a 
first-class faculty comprising Mrs. Helen 
Fouts Cahoon, voice, T. H. Hamilton, 
voice; Carl Repp Doering, another new- 
comer to Fort Worth, who heads the 
piano school, with Eileen Wilson and 
Ann McLendon, assistants. The tours 
through the state by the several artists 
of the university will be repeated this 
season. 

The Fort Worth Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation is headed by Car] Beutel, presi- 
dent; Sam S. Losh, vice-president; Mary 
Eubanks, secretary, and W. A. Jones, 
treasurer. Most of the music teachers 
are members, and meetings in the form 
of weekly luncheons are held. 

The Teutonia Singing Society, Car] 
Venth, director, is the only male voice 
chorus in the city and has about fifty 
members. 

The Euterpean Club, the oldest club 
in the city, recently elected Mrs. C. W. 
Connery life president, with Mrs. Leon 
Gross and Mrs. J. M. Brown, vice-presi- 
dents. C. F. Croxton is again choral 
director. This season’s course includes 
the study of American, German, French, 
Russian and Italian composers. There 
are about forty active members and a 
long list of associate members. | The 
Taylor Juvenile Euterpeans is the junior 
department, and is especially energetic. 

W. J. MARSH. 








TRI-CITY MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
UNITING CHORUSES FOR FESTIVAL 





of Neighbor Cities 





Moline, Davenport and Rock Island Societies to Be Represented 
in Annual Event Scheduled for New Augusta College Audi- 
torium—-Music Gaining Against ‘The Commercial Elements 








OLINE, ILL., Oct. 7—A community 
such as that of the Tri-Cities of 
Davenport, Rock Island and Moline, 
whose several populations are respec- 
tively, in regard to majorities, German, 
Irish and Swedish, ought to be musical. 
But when a commercial manufacturing 
element is necessarily the largest and 
strongest element, the chances for culti- 
vation of the fine arts is not so general as 
one would wish. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Moline and Rock Island, the two 
most commercial cities, have a fair ac- 
tivity and representation of music and a 
steadily growing demand for more. 
For some years May Festivals have 
been given—the Minneapolis Symphony, 
the Chicago Symphony and the Damrosch 


Orchestra meeting orchestral require- 
ments and paving the way for the efforts 
of the new Tri-city Orchestra, started 
this year under the direction of Ludwig 
Becker. The Tri-City Musical Associa- 
tion Board has just effected an arrange- 
ment of bringing all the local choruses 
together for the next May Festival, 
which will be held in the large new audi- 
torium being erected at Augustana Col- 
lege, with a symphony orchestra and 
conducted by Dr..Charles Allum. 


The question of public school credits is 
to come up for its adjustment and in 
every possible way the association is fos- 
tering community interests. Mrs. J. J. 
Dorgan was re-elected president for an- 
other year. 

Mrs. F. G. Alen, founder of the Moline 
Womans’ Club, and William Butter- 
worth, who has largely financed the Mo- 
line Choral Union for a number of years, 
are prominent patrons of music. 

The Choral Union and the Svea Male 
Chorus, which is the oldest male chorus 
in the Tri-cities, are active organizations. 
Dr. Charles Allum is conductor of the 
Choral Union. 

The Svea Chorus, now conducted by 
J. Victor Bergquist, gives yearly con- 
certs and has brought many artists. 

The music of the Moline schools is in 
the hands of Elizabeth Petersen, who 
has the nucleus of an orchestra gathered 
among the high school students. Milly 
Beck, an enterprising local singer, leader 
of the Trinity Episcopal Choir in Rock 
Island, is supervisor of music in the East 
Moline schools and has evolved an or- 
chestra of quite large dimensions. 


Music in Rock Island 


In Rock Island T. E. Burton, the high 
school principal, is a musical enthusiast 
and both chorus and orchestra are given 
every encouragement. 


The musical departments of both the 
Moline and Rock Island woman’s clubs 
have their regular monthly study pro- 
grams. 

A junior department in Moline num- 
bering 114 members is doing earnest 
work led by Edna Mitchell, and the senior 
department has been active in bringing 
several prominent artists. There is be- 
sides a yearly concert on the regular 
programs of the entire club and will be 
filled this year by Herbert Butler and 
his wife. 

Only one local manager has ventured 
to run concerts independently of organi- 
zation, and on her own financial re- 
sponsibility. This is Mary Lindsay- 
Oliver who, while resident in Moline has 
successfully and publically piloted such 
artists as Rudolph Ganz, Max Bendix, 
Francis Macmillen, Lucille Stevenson, 
Mary Angell, Heniot Levy, the Pasmore 
Trio, Ann Shaw Faulkner, Mark Ober- 
dorfer, Grace Potter, etc., besides a num- 
ber of concerts open to the public. 


Plow Company Has Band 


A good church choir is in evidence at 
the First Methodist Church of Moline, 
under the leadership of Verna Cooper, 
with Violet Nordquest as organist. Sev- 
eral bands are maintained, the Plow 
Company Band having recently engaged 
an experienced bandmaster in the person 
of Henri Restorstt, at one time conductor 
in the Savage Opera Company and vari- 
ous bands throughout the country. 

Musical activity in Rock Island is 
strongest at the Augustana College, 
which has a large conservatory of which 
J. Victor Bergquist is director. Since 
coming to the college Mr. Bergquist has 
done much to broaden the scope and pol- 
icy of the conservatory, which manages 
its own concerts and engages several 
good artists. An orchestra, helped out 
by a few professional players, is conduct- 
ed by Algert Auker. 

The Handel Oratorio Society, which 


has existed since 1881, is the oldest or- 
ganization of its kind in the three cities 
and is conducted by J. Victor Bergquist, 
who also conducts the Wennerberg Male 
Chorus of the College. 

The Oriole Club, a women’s chorus 
founded last season, is under the leader- 
ship of Avid Samuelson. A band and 
chamber music organization are also a 
part of the college musical activities. _ 

The Rock Island Musical Club—Presi- 
dent Katherine Gest—has brought a 
number of good artists for its concerts. 
This year it has engaged Maud Powell. 
The Moline Club has just arranged a re- 
cital by the McDermids to be held in 


the High School Auditorium in October, 


and Augustana College will offer weekly 
concerts this season free to the public, 
engaging near at hand artists, among 
whom are Carol Robinson, Chicago, and 
Amelia Schmidt Gobble, Davenport. 

Mary Lindsay Oliver will bring an 
Eastern artist to be announced later for 
recital and will manage some smaller 
events. The Y. M. C. A. is taking care 
of a full Lyceum Course which opens 
with a concert by Myrna Sharlow on 
Oct. 9. 

Opera by Local Forces 


Opera will be staged with local forces 
in February by the Tri-City Musical As- 
sociation, and the “Messiah” will be 
given at Christmas by combined choral 
societies. 

A chamber music quartet has recently 
been formed by C. J. T. Delaporte, vio- 
linist. Mary LINDSAY OLIVER. 





The Musical Art Society of London, 
Ontario, of which Albert D. Jordan is 
director, is to give “The Messiah” Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 1. The quartet which 
has been engaged through Messrs. Haen- 
sel & Jones, will be composed of Mme 
Anita Rio, soprano; Mrs. Merle Alcock, 
contralto (re-engaged from last year) ; 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and Vivian Gos 
nell, baritone. 
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Public School Music Sponsored in Meriiphis 











Committee Makes Campaign for 
Encouraging School Children 
in Choral and Recital Work— 
Beethoven and Renaissance 
Clubs and Southern Conserva- 
tory of Music Active Local 
Organizations. 


EMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 3.—The Bee- 
thoven Club has recently made ar- 
rangements for the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony to return to Memphis this year. 
Its year-book outlines a course of morn- 
ing classes for members in musical cul- 
ture and monthly concerts will be given. 
As heretofore, the club will be responsible 


for bringing a number of artists before 
the public in the city. 

The Renaissance Club, founded in 
1908, has for its purpose the musical cul- 
ture of Memphis. The present officers 
are: Mrs. Ben S. Parker, president; 


‘Mrs. Theo Reynolds, vice-president; Mrs. 


Claude Tully, secretary; Mrs. J. W. Can- 
ada, treasurer; Mrs. R. L. Brown, press 
secretary, and Mrs. Caruthers Lancaster, 
custodian. A regular musical program 
and the study of musical current events 
mark the meetings of the club. 


Music in the Schools 


The Public Schools’ Music Committee, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Jason 
Walker, who is also responsible for a 
beginning of the community singing in 
her neighborhood in Memphis, is en- 
deavoring to build up music in the schools 
and to stimulate enthusiasm. Marie 
Leary is director of this work in the 
schools. Every month recitals are given 
in the school auditoriums by the children 
in order to encourage choral work and 
give them a hearing before the public. 

An excellent chorus is directed by Ed- 
mund Wiley, vocal teacher and organist 
for the First Baptist Church. In it are 
over fifty voices and their annual fall 
and spring festival concerts are mu- 
sical events. In the coming fall festival 
to be held in December the chorus will 
give selections from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and other works. 

Of the orchestras in Memphis the 
Beethoven Symphony, revived this win- 
ter by Charles Brower and John Borjes, 
is the oldest. Mr. Borjes is the director 
of the Orpheum Orchestra. Jacob Bloom, 
one of the pioneer musical forces in 
Memphis, has organized and conducts the 
Bloom Orchestra. 
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Persons Active in Promoting the Musical Growth of Memphis: No. 1—Mrs. Jason 
Walker, Chairman of Memphis Public Schools’ Music Committee, Honorary 
Vice-President of National Federation of Music Clubs, Member of American 


Music Committee of the Federation. 


No. 2—Martha Trudeau, President of 


Beethoven Club. No. 3—Mrs. W. E. Gerber, Chairman of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club Music Committee. No. 4—John W. Borjes, Director of the Orpheum 
Orchestra. No. 5—Marie Leary, Director of Music in Memphis Public Schools. 
No. 6—Mrs. Ben S. Parker, President of the Renaissance Music Club 


The Southern Conservatory of Music, 
whose directors are Jacob Bloom, Lee 
Pettigrew, Ernest F. Hawke and J. G. 
Gerbig, was organized in 1911 in re- 
sponse to the growing demand for an 


institution of this kind in Memphis and 
is now one of the strongest and most in- 
fluential musical organizations in the 
South. 

NoLA NANCE OLIVER. 
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FEDERATION'S 1917 BIENNIAL LOOMS 
LEADING EVENT IN BIRMINGHAM 














Music Study Club Making Plans 
Rapidly for Proper Represen- 
tation of the City in National 
Convention —- Exchange Artist 
Matinees an Innovation— 
Boston Opera Company to Ap- 
pear 


IRMINGHAM, Ala., Oct. 5.—As 
usual the main factor in the musical 
life of Birmingham, and the direction in 
which all eyes are turned for things per- 
taining to music, is toward the Music 
Study Club. The scope of the club’s work 
will be considerably enlarged during the 
coming season. A men’s chorus will be 
added to the women’s chorus, already 
comprising some ninety voices. The or- 
ganization of a permanent orchestra, 
and the formation of the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, under the direction 
of Mrs. Victor Hanson, are planned. 
An innovation in the club will be the 


Saturday afternoon exchange artists’ 
matinées, when performers from other 
cities will be “exchanged” for local talent 
and will give entire programs. The art- 
ists so far engaged include the Barrére 
Ensemble, Tilly Koenen, Helen Ware and 
others to be announced later. Mrs. 
George Houston Davis is the capable, 
energetic president. Great stress will be 








Noted Persons in Birmingham’s Musical Affairs: 


On Left—Mrs. Edna Goebel 


Gassen of the Birmingham Conservatory; She Will Give a Number of Concerts 
in the South. On Right—Mrs. George Houston Davis, President of the Music 
Study Club and President of the Biennial Board 


brought to bear on the Junior Music 
Study Club, which elects its own officers 
but is under the supervision of the older 
club. The affiliation of the Treble Clef 
Club and the West End Club with the 
Music Study Club was another step to- 
ward enlargement. The club _ will 
study “The Development of the Sym- 
phony” at its regular meetings, when a 
complete analysis will be given and il- 
lustrated on two pianos, also violin and 
voice numbers by composers contempor- 


ary with the symphony played. The 
club will also take up the Sunday after- 
noon series of artist recitals, arrange- 
ments of which will be announced later. 


Opera Guaranteed 


Vital interest is taken in the coming 
of the Boston Opera Company. A citi- 
zens’ committee of from one hundred to 
two hundred and fifty prominent men 
will be selected to insure the success of 
the venture. 


The Birmingham Opera Association 
will present the “Mikado” during Febru- 
ary. The cast will number ten and the 
chorus forty-two. The orchestra will be 
composed of eight professionals and 
twelve amateurs. The production will 
be under the direction of Robert Law- 
rence, who also is director of Howard 
College music department. 

The Glee Club of Howard College will 
make four road trips during the coming 
season, which will take the organization 
over almost the entire State of Alabama. 
The Birmingham appearance of the Glee 
Club will be during the second week of 
December at the Jefferson Theater. John 
T. Cathey, graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, is instructor of piano at 
Howard College. Mr. Lawrence has 
severed his connection with the Southern 
School of Musical Art and opened inde- 
pendent studios. He also has large voice 
classes in Tuscaloosa. 


New Club Formed 


An interesting club called the Schar- 
wenka Club was organized during the 
summer by pupils and ex-pupils of the 
Birmingham Conservatory of Music, who 
attended in large numbers. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Gussen, of the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music, will have charge of 
the music department of the Allen 
School, and Mrs. Gussen, one of Birming- 
ham’s best known musicians, will make 
an extended tour of the West giving re- 
citals in many cities during the coming 
season. 

The Loulie Compton Seminary is very 
fortunate in acquiring the services of 
Mrs. Inez Hallby Merson as instructor of 





Birmingham’s Musical Fare 


Federation Biennial in 1917 
‘‘Mikado”’ by Local Company 
Music Study Club Course 
Boston Opera Season 

Glee Club Concerts 
Scharwenka Club o 
Several Choruses 

Junior Music Study Club 
Recitals, Etc. 











the piano department. Mrs. Merson is a 
graduate of the Berlin Conservatory of 
Music and comes highly recommended. 
Prudence Neff will fill many engage- 
ments in the West and will appear with 
the American Symphony Orchestra in 
Chicago in January. 
ALICE HALLE-CHALIFOUX. 





OFFERS SERIES IN SCRANTON 





Chauncey C. Hand to Introduce Famous 
Artists at New Theater 


SCRANTON, Pa., Oct. 10.—The biggest 
thing in the way of a public offering 
during the coming season will be that 
arranged by Chauncey C. Hand, being 
a series of five subscription concerts, to 
be given at the new Strand Theater. It 
is to be known as the Keystone Concert 
Course. Beginning with Tuesday, Oct. 
17, he will offer Pasquale Amato, bari- 
tone; Monday, Nov. 27, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist ; Friday, Dec. 15, Ethel Legin- 
ska, pianist, and Paul Reimers, tenor; 
lriday, Jan. 19, Maria Barrientos, so- 
prano, closing with Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. 

Activities among musicians hereabouts 
are now well under way and a majority 
of them have begun their season’s cam- 
paign. Individually, these men and 
women have taken up the study of teach- 
ing of their respective pupils. Among 
the leaders are Ellen M. Fulton, Mrs. 
Lida Houser Warner, Eva A. Reinhardt, 
Laura Russell, E. Jean Gill, Harriet A. 
Price, Mrs. Hughes-Munn, Saidee Estelle 
Kaiser, Mabel Marvin Barger, Robert E. 
Molowney, Charles Williams, D. J. Mur- 
phy, Henry Ackerman, Harold S. Briggs, 
George F. Schimmel, Alfred Pennington, 
I’. H. Widmayer, R. J. Bauer, Louis 
Baker Phillips, John T. Watkins and 
others. W. R. Hz. 


Suggest Symphony Orchestra for 
Toronto 


Patrons of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto sadly miss an orchestra to ac 
company the singing, according to an 
account in the Canadian Courier, which 
suggests the formation of such an or- 
ganization. It is possible for Dr. Vogt, 
the conductor of the choir, to assemble 
a capable symphony orchestra in Toronto, 
the paper adds. The Mendelssohn Choir 
has decided to give its work.a cappella 
again this season. 





The choir of the Putnam, Conn., Con- 
gregational Church went to Worcester 
recently on their seventh annual visit 
to the Worcester Musical Festival as 
guests of the church. 
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CLUBS GIVE CULTURAL IMPETUS TO ZANESVILLE’S 


MUSIC 








Thursday Morning Musical and 
Woman's Choral Plan Fine 
Artist Series—F ree Band Con- 
certs in Summer Given with 
Funds Raised from Municipal 
Concerts in Winter 


ANESVILLE, OHIO, Oct. 9.—The 
Woman’s Choral Club, the Thursday 
Morning Music Club and the Zanesville 
Concert Band are three of Zanesville’s 
musical organizations which are plan- 
ning for an unusually active winter. 
The Woman’s Choral Club is a pro- 
gressive organization, composed of forty 
of the best singers of the city. The club 
which has been in existence only one 
season was organized by Mary Evelyn 
Schorbe, prominent as a composer, pian- 
ist, teacher and promoter of musical 
interests. Miss Schorbe carried the club 
through its first season most success- 
fully, acting as both its musical con- 
ductor and president. This year the 
organization becomes a member of the 
Federation of Music Clubs and is plan- 
ning its work along broader lines. Sam- 
uel Richard Gaines of Columbus, Ohio, 
will act as its conductor. The following 
are the officers of the Woman’s Choral 
Club elected for its coming season: 
President, Mary Evelyn Schorbe; first vice- 
president ; Mrs. Katherine Bauman Geis; sec- 
ond vice-president ; Mrs. Sue Bradshaw Paul; 
secretary, Mrs. William M’Kibben ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Dorethea Standke; librarian, Blanche 


Lee Tingle; conductor, Samuel Richard 
Gaines. 


Music Club Course 


The Thursday Morning Music Club, 
the associate and active membership of 
which numbers over 100 pianists, organ- 
ists and singers of note, will study mod- 
ern music this year, and will present a 
series of four concerts in the Schultz 
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Notables in Zanesville Musical Circles: 


Recitals for Thursday Morning Music Club and Others This Fall. 


























From Left to Right—Mrs. Ora Delpha Lane, Violinist; She Will Give Complimentary 
Mary Evelyn Schorbe, President and Former Con- 


ductor Woman’s Choral Club. Ada Androva (Ada Chambers), Former Zanesville Girl, Now Grand Opera Singer, to 
Give Concert Dec. 11, under auspices of Thursday Morning Music Club. Ernest Snell, Director Concert Band; He Was 
the Prime Mover in Planning Free Band Concerts for Zanesville 


Theater for the general public. A com- 
pmemry invitation violin recital will 
e given by Mrs. Ora Delpha Lane, vio- 
linist, who returned to her native city 
after several years in Indianapolis. The 
concert series to be given by the club is 
as follows: 


Nov. 3, Paul Althouse, Zabetta Brenska; 
Dec. 11, Ethel Leginska and Ada Androva 
(Ada Chambers); Jan. 11, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor; Feb. 14, May Peterson and Salvatore 
de Stefano. 


Municipal concerts, this winter as last 


winter, will be , gy the funds from 
which will be used to give free band con- 
certs in the park next summer as has 
been done this summer. One of the 
chief workers making for the success 
of these concerts has been Ernest Snell, 
director of the Zanesville Concert Band, 
which has alternated with the Seventh 
Regiment Band in giving the concerts. 
The concerts have been given chiefly in 
M’Intire Park, where an attractive band 
shell was erected by public donations. 
These free concerts have done much for 
Zanesville in a musical way and that 


they are to be continued is a source of 
gratification. 

William H. Speed is manager of the 
band. 

Bruce Tomlinson is director of the 
Seventh Regiment Band, which also 
ranks high in the local musical world. 
Other bands are the Modern Woodmen 
Band, the Brush-M’Coy Band and the 
Masonic Band, smaller organizations. 
Reorganization of the Y. M. C. A. Glee 
Club is also planned this winter and it 
is hoped to add a mandolin and guitar 
club. HELEN W. JOHN. 





HAMILTON, ONT., PLANS 
BUSY MUSICAL YEAR 


Centenary Choir, Symphony Orchestra 
and Music Schools Provide 
Good Fare 
HAMILTON, ONT., Oct. 4.—According 
to present indications, Hamilton will 

have a busy season of music. 

The Centenary Club will give its an- 
nual concert in December and will prob- 
ably repeat Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” During the fourteen years W. 





H. Hewlett has been at Centenary it has 


given a large number of important 
works. 
The Hamilton Symphony Orchestra 


will continue its work. This organization 
is a continuation of the activity in or- 
chestral music inaugurated by Dr. C. 
L. M. Harris and J. E. P. Aldous, and 
continued by W. H. Hewlett and F. J. 
Domville, the present conductor, who is 
an enthusiastic amateur. The Ladies’ 
Orchestra, an excellent organization un- 
der the leadership of Jean Hunter is also 
being organized for the season’s work. 
As an educational center Hamilton has 


become very important. The Conserva- 
tory of Music, under the musical leader- 
ship of Bruce A. Carey, J. E. P. Aldous 
and W. H. Hewlett, is thriving. Last 
season it had over 700 students. Then 
there is also the Forsyth Academy of 
Music, under the directorship of Miss 
Langrill. 





Eddy Brown in Biltmore Musicale 


Eddy Brown has just been engaged 
by R. E. Johnston to appear at the Bilt- 
more musicale of Friday morning, 
Dec. 1. 





























Wiliam BOEPPLER 


CONDUCTOR and TEACHER 


Chicago’s Foremost Coach of 








German Song, Oratorio and Opera 


Studio—1106 Kimball Building 
| Residence—929 Edgcomb Place 
| 





*Phone Wabash 5780 





’Phone Graceland 3751 || 





























WILBUR A. 


LUYSTER 


Musical Director 
Baptist Temple Choir 
Specialist in 
Sight Singing and Solfeggio 
‘‘Vocalists taught to read’”’ 


Scientifically taught — Successfully 
put into practical use—Large public 
and small private classes. 


New beginners’ classes commence with free 
lectures Oct. 17 and 20 at 4:30 P. M. 


220 Madison Ave. 
Individual Work at any time 

















COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 


In all the years of its remarkable existence, the forthcoming season will be in 
all respects the greatest for the unique 


Flonzaley 
Quartet 


“A chamber music organization 
without a peer” 


.. NOVEMBER TO MAY 





CARNEGIE HALL 








Exclusive Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 


NEW YORK 
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Pastor’s Zeal Gives Jersey City a Series of Concerts 








Enterprise of Rev. Harry L. 
Everett Will Bring Promi- 
nent Artists to Twenty Re- 
citals in Church — Public- 
Spirited Workers Provide 
Free Sunday Music in the 
City’s Schools 


P beve ental CITY, N. J., Oct. 14.—This 
is to be a rare musical year in Jersey 
City, for never before have so many ar- 
rangements been made so early for good 
concerts. Some fine music is to be placed 
within reach of the general public by a 
series of twenty Tuesday afternoon re- 
citals. This is a part of the welfare 
work which Rev. Harry L. Everett, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, 
has inaugurated in Jersey City. For two 
winters he has had a public forum for 
general discussion of topics of the times, 


‘and last year he tried the experiment of 


offering to the public some good music 
with the idea of testing the interest. 

The result was astonishing, thousands 
came where hundreds were expected. A 
series of seven afternoons were given in 
Lent last year. A course of twenty will 
be given this winter in the First Congre- 
gational Church. 

Dr. Everett’s list of soloists so far in- 
cludes the Charles Harrison Quartet, the 
Christiaan Kriens Quartet, Louise Mc- 
Mahan, Michael Zazulak, Alice Mertens, 
Lucia Forrest Eastman, Katherine Stang, 


Boris Saslavsky, Beulah Gaylord Young, 
Grace Kerns, Maximillian Pilzer, and 
John Barnes Wells. The list is not 
completed. 

Plans are also under way for a long 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts in 
the auditoriums of the several schools in 
Jersey City this coming winter. These 
concerts are under the auspices of the 
Music Committee of the School Exten- 
sion Workers, a group of public-spirited 
men and women recognized by the Board 
of Education. The extension concert 
programs are given by local musicians 
with occasional outside assistance. The 
free concerts begin late in October and 
continue fortnightly through the winter. 


Choruses Ready for Work 


The first of the local choral societies 
to make plans for the winter is the 
Woman’s Choral Society which Arthur 
D. Woodruff has conducted for fifteen 
years, its whole life. The first rehearsal 
will be held Oct. 18, and the concerts will 
be given Jan. 12 and April 13. Mr. 
Woodruff always selects the assisting 
artists, a singer and a small orchestra. 

The Schubert Glee Club will begin its 
thirtieth season this month. Roy C. Fal- 
coner, the leader, has planned two re- 
citals, in December and April, with as- 
sisting soloists. 

The Arion Singing Society has one 
concert in the spring with out-of-town 
soloists, usually for the benefit of some 
local charity. 

The Liedertafel is planning to help the 
College Club by contributing to the pro- 
gram this month, when Frieda Hempel 
will sing. The Liedertafel will celebrate 
its golden jubilee this winter. 
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Leading Figures of Jersey City’s Busy Musical Life and Views of Two of the Many 
Splendid Auditoriums: No. 1—Arthur D. Woodruff, Conductor, Woman’s Choral 


Society (Photo by Philips Studio). 


No. 2—Mrs. Henrietta Foster Wescott, 


President, Jersey City Musicians’ Society. No. 3—Interior of Bergen Lyceum, 
Jersey City, a Fine Hall for Concerts, Seating About 600. No. 4—Interior of 
William L. Dickinson High School, an Auditorium which seats 2200 


Festival Chorus on Business Basis 


Jersey City’s Music Festival chorus 
will begin to meet this month, and plans 
are being arranged to place the Associa- 
tion on a business basis, with three 
classes of members, active, who are in 
the chorus; associate, who may attend 
rehearsals, and the sustaining members, 
those who guarantee the financial side of 
the undertaking. Col. G. T. Vickers, 
president, will soon call a meeting. 


Woman’s Club Active in Music 


The music department of the Woman’s 
Club, an organization of over 700 women 


in the city, is planning a course of illus- 
trated music lectures. Miss Hellermann 
is chairman. ; 

Several churches are preparing ora- 
torios and special musical evenings. The 
choir of the First Congregational Church 
is to have an out-of-town soloist each 
month, Charles Harrison, John Barnes 
Wells and Maximillian Pilzer being on 
the list for the early winter. The choir 
of Emory Church, under William H. 
Pagdin, tenor and director, will give a 
Christmastide performance of the “Mes- 
siah,” with one or more outside soloists 
to assist. 

The R. E. Johnston office is to provide 


Festival Association to Be Or- 
ganized on New Business 
Basis—Emory Church Choir 
to Give “‘Messiah’’—College 
Club Will Present Frieda 
Hempel in Benefit—City Has 


Excellent Auditoriums 


a benefit program for the Home for the 
Homeless, Nov. 17, when Anna Fitziu will 
make her first visit to Jersey City. On 
this program also will appear Orrin Bas- 
tedo, Jascha Boon, violinist, and Mary 
Warfel, harpist. Both concerts will be 





Jersey City Musical Activities 





Musicians’ Society 
Music Festival Association 
Woman’s Choral Society 
Chorus from Members of Afternoon 
Music Club 
About Six Male Chorus Societies, as 
The Arion Society 
Schubert Glee Club 
Liederkranz 
Liedertafel 
Several Small Mixed Choruses 
Music Study Department in Woman's 
Club 
Afternoon Music Club for Study 
Two High School Orchestras 
One Symphony Club 
Several String Quartets for Study 











given in the auditorium of the Dickinson 
High School, which has a seating ca- 
pacity of over 2000. 


Concert for Scholarship Fund 


The first concert to take place will be 
given by the College Club for the benetit 
of a scholarship fund, four young women 
being kept in college through the earn- 
ings of these annual recitals. On Oct. 
27 the club will present Frieda Hempel. 

Thanks to the enterprise of a few men 
and women, the latter in particular, Jer- 
sey City is now known to managers of 
“stars” as a paying proposition. The 
evolution was brought about by a group 
of women of the Woman’s College Club, 
who stood financial sponsors for recitals 
by Schumann-Heink and the Kneisels 
some years ago. Since then these women 
have brought many other great artists, 
including Paderewski, and the conse- 
quence has been that others have fol- 
lowed the lead. 


Excellent Halls in City 


Besides the High School Hall there are 
several other fine auditoriums. The Jer- 
sey City Woman’s Club has a beautiful 
little auditorium seating about 500. 

Another small but cosy hall is the 
Bergen Lyceum, which is equipped with 
a good-sized stage and also a fine organ, 
seating 600. 

The city has several big chorus choirs 
under competent leaders. It has a Men’s 
Chorus or Glee Club, which has stood 
the test of nearly thirty years; a 
Woman’s Choral Society, a Liederkranz 
and several others. It has also a num- 
ber of small clubs of women devoted to 
music study, and recently a Musicians’ 
Society was founded. 

ADA D. FULLER. 





TALKS MAKE CLASSICS PLAIN 





Dora Becker Finds That People Enjoy 
Fugues After Lecture 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 1—Among the 
musicians who are doing a great deal to 
spread the doctrine of good music among 
the musically-unlettered, front rank must 
be given to Mrs. Dora Becker Shaffer, or, 
as she is known to the concert world, 
Dora Becker. A great deal of Mrs. Shaf- 
fer’s time is given to lecture-recital work 
both in Newark and in New York. Her 
subjects are: “The Violin Through All 
Periods,” “National Characteristics of 
Violin Music,” “The Descriptive in Vio- 
lin Music.” 

“Many people do not understand music 
when they hear it,” Mrs. Shaffer con- 
tends. “Written explanations in the 
form of annotations to the program are 
valuable, sometimes. But what is one to 
do with those people who cannot read 
English?” 

Mrs. Shaffer believes that no music 


is too difficult for the average audience 
to appreciate if an intelligent explana- 
tion is given at the beginning of the per- 
formance. “It is not unusual for me to 
have a fugue of Bach’s encored. The 
people enjoy the fugues immensely. I 
watch them when I play, because I like 
to see the smile of recognition that 
spreads over their faces every time the 
subject enters. I almost imagine I see 
them prick up their ears in sa er eal 





Printer Upsets Critical Opinion 


Through a printer’s error in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’s notice of the Worcester Fes- 
tival last week, the reviewer was made to 
say that he “had been unable to bear the 
‘Children’s Crusade’ of Pierné or the con- 
cert in which Mr. Grainger took part,” 
instead of “unable to hear,” as he had 
written. Far from finding the cantata 
“unbearable” the commentator holds a 
high opinion of the work; and he is 
furthermore, a most enthusiastic admirer 
of Mr. Grainger’s art. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SEATTLE 





Splendid Faculty Heads Donovan 


School 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—The Ade- 
laide Spencer Donovan School of Music 
and Fine Arts, which was inaugurated 
last week, is a new departure for Seattle 
and should meet with recognition on ac- 
count of the splendid faculty chosen and 
the beautiful home which houses the 
school. The faculty includes Ada Deigh- 
ton Hilling, teacher of piano, harmony 
and composition, whose work is_ well 
known here from her connection with the 
University of Washington. Elizabeth 
Richmond Miller, a popular Seattle voice 
teacher, will have charge of the vocal 
department; Marie Gashweiler, a pupil 
of Leschetizky, heads the piano depart- 
ment; Francis J. Armstrong, a Leipsic 
Conservatory graduate, will conduct the 
violin classes; Jorg Fasting, from Ber- 
gen, Norway, will teach ballet and in- 
terpretative dancing; the classes in lan- 


guage will be conducted by Elizabeth 
Peter, recently from Berlin; public school 
drawing, Mrs. Hollingsworth, from Day- 
ton, Ohio, and painting classes in charge 
of Mrs. Lillian Stretch. 

Mrs. Donovan is herself a singer and 
teacher of recognized ability, a pupil of 
William Shakespeare of London and 
William Wade Hinshaw of the Metropol- 
itan Grand Opera Company. She has 
been a favorite on the concert stage in 
the East and Middle West. A short pro- 

am for the opening reception was given 


y members of the faculty. 
A. M. G. 


Frankford (Pa.) Chorus to Aid Orches- 
tra in Final Concert of Series 


FRANKFORD, PaA., Oct. 5.—The Sym- 
phony Society of Frankford, Hedda Van 
den Beemt, director, announces three 
concerts for the coming season at the 
new Frankford High School. The 
Frankford Choral Society will assist the 
orchestra at its final concert of the 
season. M. B. S. 
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Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 


Founded by Theodore Thomas 











NELDA HEWITT 


STEVENS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
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Frederick Stock, Conductor Season 1916-1917 
Frederick J. Wessels, Manager. Henry E. Voegeli, Asst. Manager 
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Concerts in Orchestra Hall every Friday After- 
noon and Saturday Evening, October 
13th to April 21st 











: OUTSIDE ENGAGEMENTS 


Tuesday Afternoon, October 17—University of Chicago. 
Monday Evening, October 23—Aurora. 

Thursday Evening, October 26—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Monday Evening, October 30—Detroit. 

Tuesday Evening, October 31—Cleveland. 

Monday Evening, November 6—Apollo Musical Club. 
Tuesday Afternoon, November 7—University of Chicago. 
Thursday Evening, November 9—Orchestra Hall, Popular 
Monday Evening, November 13—Milwaukee. 

Monday Evening, November 20—Oak Park. 

Monday Evening, November 27—Milwaukee. 

Thursday Evening, November 30—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Monday Evening, December 4— Milwaukee. 

Tuesday Evening, December 5—Madison. 

Tuesday Evening, December 12—Cleveland. 

Thursday Afternoon, December 14—University of Chicago. 
Monday Evening, December 18—Milwaukee. 

Thursday Evening, December 28—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Friday Evening, December 29—Apollo Musical Club. 
Monday Afternoon and Evening, January 8—Aurora. 
Thursday Evening, January 11—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Monday Evening, January 15—Milwaukee. 

Monday Evening, January 22—Milwaukee. 

Tuesday Afternoon, January 23—University of Chicago. 
Monday Evening, January 29—Oak Park. 

Thursday Evening, February 1—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Tuesday Afternoon, February 6—University of Chicago. 
Monday Evening, February 12—Milwaukee. 

Tuesday Evening, February 13—Madison. 

Thursday Evening, February 15—Chicago Mendelssohn Club. 
Tuesday Afternoon, February 20—University of Chicago. 
Thursday Evening, February 22—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Monday Evening, February 26—Milwaukee. 

Thursday Evening, March 8—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Monday Evening, March 12—Milwaukee. 

Monday Evening, March 19—Oak Park. 

Monday Evening, March 26—Milwaukee. 

Tuesday Afternoon and Evening, March 27—Madison. 
Thursday Evening, March 29—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
Tuesday Afternoon, April 3—University of Chicago. 
Monday Evening, April 9—Dayton. 

Tuesday Evening, April 1o—Cleveland. 

Wednesday Evening, April 11—Detroit. 

Monday Afternoon and Evening, April 16—Aurora. 
Thursday Evening, April 19—Orchestra Hall, Popular. 
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Old French Programs 
Ante-Bellum Songs 


Old English Songs 
Modern Songs 


Management : 

ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Songs of the Various Aeolian Hall, 
Periods in Costume New York 
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PIANO built according 


to scientific principles, 
especially for musical 
people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. 
Bush & Lane Grands and Up- 
rights are thoroughly qualified to 
meet all requirements of home, 
| school, studio or other use where 
the highest degree of service 1s 


desired. i 
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CAROLYN 


BEEBE 


SOLO PIANIST and DIRECTOR of 
The New York Chamber Music Society 


(An Organization of Solo Artists) 


PIANO, STRING QUINTET, 
WOODWIND CHOIR 


Miss Beebe is available for orchestral 
concerts, recitals or in ensemble with any 
combination, and ofters some rare musical 
literature almost unknown. 

Messrs. Andre Tourret, Corduan, Lifschey, 
Renard, Manoly, Langenus, De Busscher, 
Ugo Savolini, Franzel and Kincaid. 

“THE ADMIRABLE PURPOSE FOR WHICH THE NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY WAS ORGANIZED IS EVIDENTLY MEETING WITH THE ARTISTIC 
SUCCESS DESIRED.”—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, March 10, 1916. 

“MISS CAROLYN BEEBE’S PERFORMANCE AT THE PIANO WAS ADMIRABLE. 
TO HER EASY, FLUENT TECHNIC WERE ADDED SYMPATHY, DELICACY AND A 
RARE RESTRAINT.”—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 

“THE PROGRAM WAS REFRESHING FOR ITS NOVELTY.”’—Sylvester Rawling, 
Evening World. 

“IT IS ONLY ON VERY RARE OCCASIONS THAT MUSIC OF THIS SORT IS 
HEARD IN THE CONCERT HALLS, AND FOR THIS REASON THE CONCERTS 
OF THIS ORGANIZATION ARE INTERESTING AND VALUABLE.”—Richard Aldrich, 
New York Times. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS IN AEOLIAN HALL 
Tuesday Evenings, October 24, January 2, February 27 


Terms, dates, subscriptions and details for ensemble or soloists. 
Address Secretary, CAROLYN BEEBE, Hotel Wellington, NEW YORK CITY 


Phone—-Circle 1066 Seventh Avenue and 55th Street 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





| BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. | 


i Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 


the Famous Cecilian Player-Piano i 


HOLLAND MICHIGAN | 
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UTICA MUSIC CLUB 
NOW INCORPORATED 


Adds Men as Associate Members 
and Student Section—Busy 
Season for City 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 4.—A season of 
great activity is planned for the music- 
lovers of Utica and vicinity for 1916-17. 
The Lumberg Theater and the beautiful 
new Avon Theater will be used for many 
of the concerts, and both of these audi- 


toriums are well adapted for the purpose. 
The musical season opens Oct. 10, when 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, will appear at 
the Lumberg Theater, the attraction hav- 
ing been booked directly by the Wolf- 
sonn Musical Bureau of New York. 


B Sharp Club Course 


The B Sharp Musical Club, Inc., will 
inaugurate its tenth season of musical 
activity on Oct. 31, when it presents 
Anna Case, soprano, and Theo Karle, 
tenor, with Charles Gilbert Spross ac- 
companist. On Jan. 8 the club will bring 
Percy Grainger, pianist, for a recital at 
the Lumberg Theater. George Barrére 
and his Little Symphony, assisted by An- 
dreas Pavley, Kussian premier danseur, 
will be the attraction on Jan. 24. On 
May 17 the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will come to the Avon Theater under 
B Sharp Club auspices. 

In addition to the concerts mentioned 
above, the club has arranged seventeen 
concerts to be given by its active mem- 
bers, who at present number eighty-four. 
Their musical work is so divided that the 
majority of these active members par- 
ticipate in concerts each season, the con- 
certs being given in various places, such 
as the Century Auditorium, public 
schools, Tabernacle Church, Utica Golf 
and Country Club, and at the homes of 
some of the members. 

Since the incorporation of the B Sharp 
Musical Club last season two new fea- 
tures are noticed. One is the student 
membership and the other is the idea of 
admitting men to associate membership. 
By this means the membership is ma- 
terially increased, so that it is expected 
the activities of the club will be even 
greater in future. The active and asso- 
ciate membership now numbers nearly 
one thousand. Certain requirements are 
laid down before student membership 
may be attained, and it is intended to 
limit the number of student members to 
fifty. 

Following the concert by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on May 7, the ac- 
tive members of the club will tender a 
reception to the associate members in 
honor of the tenth anniversary of the 
club. This will take place in the Italian 
Room at the Hotel Utica. 


Haydn Male Chorus 


Another prominent musical organiza- 
tion in this city is the Haydn Maie 
Chorus, composed of more than a hun- 
dred voices. The Haydns will give a con- 
cert at the Avon Theater on Nov. 13, 
when they will give Maunder’s “The 
Martyrs.” The soloists will be Violet 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, OF MUSICAL AMERICA, PUB- 
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Before me, a Notasy Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John C. Freund, who, having been 
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PACIFIC MUSICAL ASSOCIATION TO ; 
BRING NOTED ARTISTS TO SAN JOSE 




















Plans Concerts by Florence Mac- 
beth, Rudolph Ganz, Albert 
Spalding and Cecil Fanning— 
De Lorenzo String Quartet New 
—Philharmonic and Pacific 
Choral Societies Active 


AN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 5.—Judging 
from the present outlook, the com- 
ing season will be one of unusual inter- 
est to the music-lovers of this city. More 
than the usual number of concerts by 
visiting artists and increased activity 
among the local musical organizations 
and conservatories is promised. 

The local musical organizations include 
two choral societies, an orchestra and a 
string quartet. Of the two choral organ- 
izations, one is a chorus of women’s 
voices, the Philharmonic Society, the 
other a chorus of mixed voices, the Pa- 
cific Choral Society. Both of these or- 


ganizations have been conducted for the 
past year by Warren D. Allen, dean of 
the Pacific Conservatory of Music. The 
Pacific Choral Society will give its third 
annual performance of “The Messiah” 
next December, besides making several 
other appearances during the year. The 
Philharmonic Society’s plans for next 
season are not available at this time. 


Fine Artist Series 


For the past three years San José has 
had at least four artist recitals during 
the season. These concerts are given 
under the auspices of the Pacific Mu- 
sical Association, which was organized 
at the instigation of Warren D. Allen. 
At a nominal price, these concerts are 
given in the Pacific Conservatory Audi- 
torium, which has a seating capacity of 
one thousand. The artists are booked 
by L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles im- 
presario, and the soloists announced for 
the coming season are Florence Macbeth, 
Rudolph Ganz and Albert Spalding 
(joint recital) and Cecil Fanning. 

The Pacific Conservatory of Music an- 
nounces that all concerts given under its 
direction will be complimentary to mem- 
bers of the Pacific Musical Association. 
These concerts will doubtless include re- 
turn engagements of Olga Steeb, pianist, 
and Lucia Lilly-Dunham, soprano, in ad- 
dition to a series of historical recitals 
to be given under the auspices of the 
Conservatory faculty. 

Mr. Behymer has promised to bring 
Josef Hofmann to this city, as well as 





























No. 1— 


Leaders in San José Musical Circles and the Home of Many Concerts: 
Notre Dame Hall, Where Recitals Are Held. No. 2—Benjamin F. King, Con- 
ductor Harmonic Orchestra. No. 3—Nicola de Lorenzo, Director of De 
Lorenzo String Quartet. No. 4—Warren D. Allen, Conductor of Pacific Choral 
Society, Philharmonic Society and Dean of Pacific Conservatory of Music 


Maud Allan and her Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. To both of these attractions 
holders of Pacific Musical Association 
tickets will be admitted for half price. 

The Harmonic Orchestra, Benjamin F. 
King, conductor, will give a number of 
concerts during the year. This organ- 
ization is composed largely of amateurs, 
but under the able direction of Mr. King 
it has been possible for it to do very 
creditable work, and it generally attracts 
a capacity house at each performance. 
The expenses of the orchestra are met 
by silver offerings taken during the pro- 
gram, no admission fee being charged to 
these concerts. 

Nicola de Lorenzo’s String Quartet has 
been newly organized during the past 


year and will make its initial bow of 
the season some time in October, with 
the following personnel: Nicola de Lor- 
enzo, first violin; Benjamin F. King, sec- 
ond violin; Marjory M. Fisher, viola, 
and F. M. Jordan, ’cello. The quartet 
has the assistance of Ruth Esther Cor- 
nell, pianist, and will give the Schumann 
Quintet at its opening recital. 

The Notre Dame College of Music 
opened this week with a splendid enroll- 
ment and promises its students four 
artist recitals during the year. The first 
one was given by Anne Louise David, 
harpist, the last of September. The 
artists for the remainder of the serieg 
have not been announced. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Dalziel, dramatic soprano; Joseph Ma- 
thieu, tenor, and Jackson Clyde Kinsey, 
basso, all of New York City. The chorus 
is busy at present under the direction of 
its leader, John G. Thomas. A spring 
concert will be given by the Hay1ns, as- 
sisted by a prominent artist, but ar- 
rangements are not yet completed. 

The Utica Philharmonic Society is 
planning its best musical season under 
the direction of Samuel Evans, conductor, 
and Mrs. Arthur E. MacMaster, president. 
The first concert will occur Oct. 11 at the 
Y. W. C. A. auditorium (formerly the 
Curtis). On this occasion Paul Althouse 
will be presented. The Philharmonics 
are also planning to present “Elijah” at 
one of the local theaters some time in 
February, with a notable quartet of so- 
loists, Olive Kline, Merle Alcock, Lam- 
bert Murphy and Arthur Middleton. For 
the spring concert the society will give 
the “Messiah” and a stellar quartet will 
be secured for the leading rédles. 

The Philharmonic Society is a mixed 
chorus of 170 voices. Mrs. Arthur E. 
MacMaster is the new president of the 
society, succeeding R. D. Spencer, re- 
cently resigned, who did much good work 
for the society during the years he held 
the chair. 

Another important musical engage- 
ment is that of the Boston National 
Grand Opera Company, which will come 
to the Colonial Theater (formerly the 
Shubert) about Nov. 3. The San Carlo 
Grand Overa Company appears at the 
Colonial Theater at an early date. 

W. A. SEMPLE. 





Ohio Clubs to Make Music for Conven- 
tion at Dayton 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 9.—An event 

of great interest to the musical clubs of 


Ohio is the State convention of the Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Dayton, 


Oct. 17-20, when a music session, Oct. 
20, will be an important feature. On 
this occasion Dr. Ernst Kunwald, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, will address the convention. The 
program will be contributed by artist 
delegates of several leading musical 
clubs of the State, including the Cleve- 
land Lecture Recital Club, the Athens 
Woman’s Musical Club, Youngstown 
Monday Musical Club, Oxford Woman’s 
Music Club and the Music Department 
of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club. Emma 
Roedter, one of the best known musi- 
cians of Cincinnati, is State chairman of 
the committee on music. A. K. H. 





New Brooklyn Singer Before the Public 


Among the singers who will be before 
the public this season is Ruth S. Hoog- 
land, the young American soprano, who 
is said to be endowed with a voice of 
unusual beauty and range. She was 
born in Brooklyn, and received her en- 
tire musical education in that borough, 


a fact she imparts with enthusiasm. 
Miss Hoogland has sung with the Man- 
dell Choral Club in the opera house of 
the Academy of Music and for the bien- 
nial convention of Women’s Clubs at the 
Waldorf, New York, and in each instance 
was greeted with warm applause. She 
will be heard in many concerts this fall. 


Czar Thanks Russian Symphony for 
War Sufferers’ Benefit 


The concert given last spring by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, the pro- 
ceeds of which went to relieve war suf- 
ferers in Russia, created a most favor- 
able impression in Europe, and the Rus- 
sian people have been warm in their ex- 
pression of appreciation. Word has 
been received at the offices of John W. 
Frothingham, Inc., under whose direction 
the orchestra is now touring, that the 
Novoye Vremia of Petrograd, under the 
date of July 21, 1916, printed the thanks 
of the Russian Emperor. 








H. RAWLINS BAKER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Pupils Prepared for Teaching and Public Performance 





where he will have his studio. 








Mr. Baker announces that he has taken a house, 52 East 77th St., 
Mr. Baker retains his connection 
with the American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West 59th St. 
Pupils may arrange for lessons at either studio. 
pointments and other information, address 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 52 East 77th St., New York City 


Telephone 3929 Lenox 


For terms, ap- 
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SOPRANO TENOR 
HARRY KAUFMAN, Accompanist 


Under the Patronage of THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY 


At Aeolian Hall, Saturday Evening, October 28, at 8 o’clock 
The Program 








SAM LJUNGKVIST 


Sylvelin ; ; . ; | Jeg elsker : : . Signe Lund 
Rav ; ; , Sinding | Synnove’s Sang _. . Kjerulf 
Der Skreg en Fugl . ; | Lille rode Ronnebar . Lange-Muller 
CHARLOTTE LUND MISS LUND 
| Jeg ser for mit Oje . ; - 
Kame Heimer och Anlog . Sederman:| (5S Sialr"i"Boaden | Sitar 
Vuggesang Bedinger | Vaarsang i Host . : ‘ Heise 
| Vaagn av Dinslummer ; . 
| MR. LJUNGKVIS Se 
Gieb mir dein Herze . . Melartin | Fra Monte Pincio ; i “RR 
Solsken : . Jarnefelt | Ragna ‘ , é ; ; | Grieg RK 
Langton . ; ‘ ; . Sibelius Et syn ; s : A & 
MISS LUND MISS LUND ~ 


Knabe Piano Used 
The NORMAENDENES SANGFORENING, Ole Windingstad, Conductor, will sing 
Compositions by Stenhammar, Pa mgren, Holstein, Selmer, Wendelborg, Lie 


Management: THE J. B. POND, Lyceum Bureau, No. 1 Madison Ave., New York 
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Mme. 
Clara Novello Davies 
Teacher of 
| Singing 
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ARABEL MERRIFIELD 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Ao R o 
The debutante disclosed a voice of contralto rather than of mezzo-soprano quality, but it is 
a voict that has been given richness of color by nature and careful cultivation by art. 


“As there is much more to fine singing than voice alone, it must be declared that some of the 
success of the singer was dve to the musical and poetic fashion in which she interpreted her 
works. It would be a pity if so pleasurable an artist were not to be heard again.”’—Felia 
Borowski, Chicago Herald, Oct. 4, 1916. 


“Miss Merrifield proved to be several hundred per cent better than one ordinarily expects 
of a newcomer. She is a personable individual, with plenty of poise and a gorgeous voice and 
her performance of ‘Voce di donna,’ from ‘La Gioconda,’ showed that she is of genuine operatic 
caliber.”—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. 4, 1916 ' 


“Here is excellent vocal material. The organ has needed range, and the beauty of timbre of 
the snging elite. Besides her natural gifts, Miss Merrifield has cultivated a rare diction 
Voce di Donna’ was admirably shaded and ‘Wiegenlied,’ ‘Liebesfeier’ and ‘Nuages’ interpreted 
with distinction and individual intelligence. Strauss’ ‘Zueignung’ gave Miss Merrifield a chance to 
exhibit also a clear, fine high A of which a soprano could be jealous for the recitalist, a mezzo 
sang it in C and not in R Flat.”—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, Oct. 4. 1916 , 


ADDRESS, HANDICRAFT GUILD 
89 South Tenth Street - - Minneapolis, Minn. 





STUDIOS: 519 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Apply to MR. LAURENCE LEONARD, Secretary 
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“COLLECTION BOX” SYSTEM DEFRAYS 
EXPENSES OF COLORADO SPRINGS SERIES 























Novel Method of Voluntary Con- 
tributions Supplants Selling of 
Tickets for Concerts—Civic 
Spirit Present in Local Musical 
Activities—-American Music 
Society to Give Lecture Course 


OLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Oct. 8. 

—Music lovers of this city have come 
to expect that the Colorado Springs 
Musical Club will each season provide 
a series of concerts by artists of inter- 
national reputation. It is this assur- 
ance, coupled with tickets priced so that 
expenses are covered rather than with a 
purpose of making profit, that has built 
up a fine patronage for the club’s an- 
nual series. A course ticket for four 
concerts can be had for as little as two 
dollars and not exceeding six. It is no 
wonder then, that the community’s re- 
sponse is a generous one and that often 
audiences of 1400 are secured. Of 


course, in years of financial depression 
a deficit is faced, but usually there is a 
neat surplus at the end of the season 
which is available for some of the club’s 
many worthy enterprises that need help. 

The first concert of the season will be 
that of Reinald Werrenrath and May 
Mukle on Oct. 26. This will be followed 
by the appearance of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch on Jan. 20; Efrem Zimbalist, on 
Feb. 28 and Frieda Hempel on March 
16. During the winter, probably in De- 
cember, the Cherniavsky Trio will play 
here under the club’s auspices. 


Free Orchestral Concerts 


Despite a small deficit at the end of 
last season, the free Sunday afternoon 
concerts by the Musical Club Orchestra 
will be continued this year. The organi- 
zation’s greatest service to the cause of 
popular appreciation is to be found in 
these orchestral programs. When the 
undertaking was in its infancy and the 
free offering at the door was inadequate 
to meet expenses, generous friends tided 
it over critical moments. The public 
now understands that if collections fall 
below the needed hundred dollars a Sun- 
day for but a few weeks, the concerts 
will be discontinued. So while there are 
still a few who pass by the collection 
box at the door, the thousand or more 
who weekly attend are only too glad to 
“chip in” the dimes and quarters which 
make this a community undertaking. 
Edwin A. Dietrich, who for four con- 
secutive years has directed this band, 
will again be leader. While a few paid 
professionals are engaged, the orchestra 
contains mostly amateurs who consider 
the drill in ensemble playing ample re- 
muneration for their services. Local 












































soloists, too, are glad to appear gratui- 
tously on the program. 

As formerly, the club’s artist concerts 
and Sunday recitals will be given in the 
lovely Burns Theater, an auditorium 
seating more than 1400 and which is 
equaled in attractiveness and comfort 
by very few. 

In addition to the usual bi-monthly 
members’ programs, the Musical Club 
will continue the monthly musicales by 
young students which it inaugurated 
last year. The following are the officers 
of the club: President, Mrs. James F. 
3urns; vice-presidents, Frances Rouse 
and Mrs. Amos W. Persinger; secretary, 
Mrs. G. W. Hemus; treasurer, Laura 
Gilpin. 

Music School Growing 


The School of Music in connection 
with Colorado College is an important 
factor in the musical life of the city. 
For some years the director, Edward D. 
Hale, has struggled against heavy odds 
to place the conservatory on a self- 
sustaining basis. The past two years 
have seen a wonderful change in its 
dubious fortunes. In that time the en- 





Important Persons in the Musical Life of Colorado 
Springs and the Scene of Many Local Concerts: No. 1 
—W. W. Nelson of St. Paul, the Able Director of the 
Midland Band, Colorado Springs’ Municipal Organ- 
ization, Which Delights Summer Visitors. No. 2— 
Edward D. Hale, Director of the Colorado College 
School of Music. 
rado Springs; the Musical Club Holds All Its Important 
Concerts Here. 
Vice-President of the Musical Club, Seen Here with 
Her Son, Louis Persinger, the Gifted Violinist, and 
the Family Pets 


No. 3—The Burns Theater, Colo- 


No. 4—Mrs. Amos W. Persinger, a 


rollment has multiplied many times, the 
faculty has been’ strengthened and 
almost entirely new equipment secured. 
The School of Music has now a large 
amount of advanced talent to draw on 
for its orchestra, college glee clubs and 
individual recitals. A large mixed 
chorus is planned for the coming year. 
In addition to the two smaller programs 
given weekly, there will be one monthly 
for the general public and at least ten 
individual public programs by the most 
proficient students during the winter. 


American Music Society 


A local organization which aims to 
combine music and social activity is the 
American Music Society. The member- 
ship is limited to fifty, and so attractive 
are its meetings that there is always a 
waiting list. Monthly meetings are held. 
A number of lectures are outlined for the 
season. The Society contributed fifty 
dollars the last season to the MacDowell 
Fund and plans to do so again this 
year. Frederic Ayres Johnson is the 
honorary president and Mrs. John Speed 
Tucker acting president. 


THEO. M. FISHER. 





GUSTAV SAENGER HAS NOTABLE CAREER 


Music Editor Distinguished As 
Composer, Director, Pianist 
and Violinist 
(> of the most versatile musicians 

in the city of New York is Gustav 
Saenger. As composer, he has done ex- 
cellent work, his violin and piano com- 
positions being accepted by musicians 
all over the country. He has acted as 


an editor for a number of years both of 
he Musical Observer and the Metronome. 
Added to this are his duties as editor 
of musical manuscripts for the large 
publishing house of Carl Fischer, New 
York. 


HOWARD LYM A N 


Professor of Choral Music 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
Conductor Syracuse University Chorus 


wu *’ COURBOIN 


Belgian Organ Virtuoso 
**A Great Artist’’—Springfield Republican 


Management: Syracuse Musical Bureau 
Lock Box 443 SYRACUSE, N. Y 














Gustav Saenger, Composer and Editor, 
Prominent in New York’s Musical 
Life ' 


Mr. Saenger has enjoyed a_ varied 
career, having been violinist, pianist and 
conductor. A harmony pupil of the late 
Carl Miiller, a student in violin of Leo- 
pold Meyer, Leopold Damrosch and Carl 
Richter, he occupied one of the first 





violin chairs in the Damrosch Orchestra 
as a young man and was later identified 
with the New York Philharmonic, the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and _ the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. 
In 1893 he was engaged as first violinist 
and assistant conductor of the orchestra 
at the Empire Theater, New York. The 
late Charles Frohman, then beginning 
to branch out in his notable career, 
placed Mr. Saenger in charge of the or- 
chestra at the Garrick Theater. Upon 
the resignation of William Furst, then 
conductor at the Empire Theater, Mr. 
Saenger received that post. His duties 
there included composing and arranging 
the music for the many brilliant dra- 
matic productions which Mr. Frohman 
made. The year 1897 saw Mr. Saenger 
connected with the house of Carl Fischer 
and in 1900 he became editor of the Met- 
ronome, a monthly journal devoted to 
the interests of orchestras and bands. 


As Editor of Manuscripts 


As editor of manuscripts for the Carl 
Fischer house he has made the acquaint- 
ance and won the friendship of many 
of the famous artists of the day. His 
work as editor of the Musical Observer 
has brought that journal to a formidable 
position among monthly musical maga- 
zines. Mr. Saenger has also made the 
English translation of H. Kling’s ex- 
tended treatise on instrumentation, a 
boon to all students of this subject. In 
1909 he resigned his post as general mu- 
sical director of Charles Frohman’s dra- 
matic companies and has since devoted 
himself to his duties with the Fischer 





publishing house, a post which he fills 
with great ability and indefatigable zeal. 
Mr. Saenger is a member of the Lambs’ 
Club, “The Bohemians,” the New York 
Musicians’ Protective Union and the 
Aschenbrédel Society. A. W. K. 


CHICAGO OPERA’S “ SUZUKI” 








Frances Ingram Will Sing Role at Mme. 
Farrar’s Special Request 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Frances Ingram has 
been engaged to sing Suzuki in one per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly” in Chi- 
cago this season, and beneath this an- 
nouncement is concealed a story which 
tells of one prima donna’s friendship for 
another and of a great organization 
turned into a suppliant. Geraldine Far- 
rar’s Cio-Cio-San is one of those bits of 
acting which Chicago insists on having, 
and the Chicago Opera Association would 
not think of depriving its public of the 
chance to enjoy it. This opera company 
had a misunderstanding with Frances 
Ingram, not to use a stronger word, and 
Miss Ingram had refused to sign a con- 
tract for this year. But Campanini 
found trouble when he told Mme. Farrar 
that he was going to have a new Suzuki 
for her to act with this season. Mme. 
Farrar informed the impresario that 
Frances Ingram must sing Suzuki, or— 
but it is not certain that she made any 
threats, and what she said is a secret 
which Campanini has not yet revealed. 

The upshot of the conference was an 
urgent message to Miss Ingram from 
Campanini immediately on the maestro’s 
arrival in Chicago. Miss Ingram was 
adamant for several days, but when Cam- 
panini, in a personal conference, told her 
that Mme. Farrar requested as a personal 
favor that Miss Ingram sing Suzuki Miss 
Ingram relented. There will be one per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly” with 
Geraldine Farrar, and Frances Ingram 
will sing the réle that endeared her to 
Chicago audiences last year. KF. W. 





Anna Case Principal Artist on Fred O. 
Renard’s List 


Fred O. Renard, whose managerial 
activities have been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to handling the affairs of Anna 
Case, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
soprano, although he has also acted in 
the interests of several other artists, will 
this year present Miss Case throughout 
the country in concert and _ recital. 
Perhaps the biggest season that this fa- 
vorite American singer has yet faced is 
before her at the present time. It opened 
in Springfield last week and presented 
her in recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Wednesday evening of this 
week. Miss Case is still connected with 
the Metropolitan, but she will do a great 
deal of concert work of an important 
nature this season. 

Mr. Renard is also acting as personal 
representative for Philip Spooner, the 
young American concert tenor, and Rod- 
erick White, the brilliant young violinist. 





Choruses of York (Pa.) Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. May Unite for Concert 


YORK, PA., Oct. 10.—Plans for a joint 
concert by the Y. M. ©. A. and Y. W. C. 
A. choruses in the Orpheum Theater, 
Feb. 8, were discussed by members of 
the Y. M. C. A. male chorus at a business 
session and rehearsal held last week. The 
joint concert is the first to be given by 
the two local musical organizations. Out- 
side soloists will assist. Urban H. 
Hershey is the director of both organiza- 
tions. It is Mr. Hershey’s purpose to 
increase the membership of the two 
choruses to about one hundred voices. 


G. A. Q. 





| CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS _ | 





Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
Kolian Hall, 33 West 43rd Street, 
On Oct. 27 at 8.15 o’clock. 
ANNUAL RECITAL 


VERA BARSTOW 


PROGRAMME 

& 
Emanuel Moor Prelude 
Veracini .Sonata E minor 
Pugnani-Kreisler ...Allegro and Preludium 

II 
Lalo ; . Symphonie Espagnole 

(3 movements) 


Interméde Arabe 
Il pleure dans mon cur 


\. Walter Kramer 
Debussy-Hartmann 


Kreutzer-Saar...... Caprice No. 8 
DeBeriot-von Kunits, 

Introduction and Concert Etuds 

NOTE :—Miss Barstow will for the first time 


in New York play her Guadagnini (1734) violin 
At the piano—Mr. Josef Adler. 
Seats—82.00 to 50c. KNABE PIANO. 





AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN DEBUT RECITAL 


LLORA HOFFMAN 


SOPRANO 
Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 18th 


Management: Maurice and Gordon Fulcher 
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JULIA ALLEN 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Formerly with Operas of Amsterdam, Holland; Milan, Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Genoa, in Italy; Havana, Cuba. 


Repertoire of twenty Operas comprising the leading coloratura 
roles. Large repertoire of songs in English, French, Italian, 
and ©e:rman. 


OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
Personal Address—325 West 93d St. Telephone—6860 Riverside 


Personal Representative 


H. B. SULLIVAN, U. of P. DORMITORIES, PHILADELPHIA 





The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Founded 1824 Re-incorporated 1890 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Office: Academy of Music Building, Lafayette Ave., St. Felix St. 

SEASON 1916-1917 ; 
Five Concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- Addresses by ex-President Taft, Sir Rabin- 
chestra. dranath Tagore, Bliss Fs ad BI og me at 
Miwe § Cc erts by the liam Lyon Phelps of Yale, a tephen S. 
“ aptenies Soir i sand Wise, Thos. Mott Osborne, Dr. Simon Flexner, 
Edward Howard Griggs, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 

Recitals by Ignace Paderewski, Fritz Kreisler, 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Charles Zueblin, Hon. 
Mischa Elman, Harold Bauer, Evan Williams, George B. McClellan, Mrs. Charles Dana Gib- 
Reinald Werrenrath, Kitty Cheatham, Paul son, Major General Leonard Wood, U.S.A. 
Althouse, Alma Gluck, Idelle Patterson, Frieda | Special Courses of Illustrated Lectures bv 


Hempel, Oscar Seagle, Percy Grainger and Dwight L. Elmendorf, Burton Holmes, E. M. 


others. Newman and others. 
Three Concerts by the Kneisel Quartet. Debates and Discussions on Vital Social and 
Lecture Recitals by Horatio Parker of Yale Political Questions of the Day. 

University, Arthur Whiting, Havrah Hubbard, Current vent Lectures by Professor 


Henry B. Krehbiel, W. J. Henderson, H. C. William Starr Myers of Princeton. 
Macdougall of Wellesley College, Daniel Gregory Dramatic Productions by the Institute 
Mason and others. Players. . 
Dramatic Readings by Einor Foster, Frank A Young Members’ Course. 
Speaight, Professor S. H. Clark, John Kendrick Fifty Courses of Instruction (Thirty Weeks) 
Bangs and others. for Teachers and others. 
The Annual Prospectus Will Be Mailed On Receipt of 5 Cents Postage 
Membership Blanks on Application. Registration Fee, $5.00. Annual Dues, $6.00 : 
A. AUGUSTUS HEALY, President of Board of Trustees CHARLES D. ATKINS, Director 





























Etta Hamilton Morris 


Soprano 
Director Philomela Glee Club—vVocal Instruction 


LECTURE RECITALS 


‘(AMERICAN SONGS” 
‘SONGS OF AMERICAN WOMEN’’ 











17 Revere Pl. geSrorpn Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ruth S. Hoogland 


Young American Soprano 
Concerts Recitals Oratorio 


For available dates Season 1916-17—Address 


M. LOUISE MUNDELL 
No. 152 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















PIANO INSTRUCTION 
George Arthur Wilson 


(Fellow of the American Guild of Organists) 
Pupil of 


Rafael Joseffy and Arthur Friedheim 
141 McDonough Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


M. A., Mus. Bac. 


Director of the JEolian Choir of Brooklyn 
Director of the Choir of All Saints Church, Brooklyn 
Director of the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia 


Editor of Russian church compositions with English texts 














Miss M. Louise Mundell 


Teacher of Singing 
in all its branches 


Musical Director of Mundell Choral Club 


Miss Mundell has for many years taught with notable success 
and has maintained a position of high artistic standard among 
vocal instructors of Ameriea. 


Studio: 152 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





EMMA RICHARDSON-KUSTER 


144 ARGYLE ROAD PIANISTE-TEACHER OF BROOKLYN 
Dorothy Chancellor 
i irra anens début of temperamental and technically finished pianiste.—Brooklyn 
Lagle. 
Amelia Gray Clarke J 

Brilliancy, Beautiful tone, Poetic mood, Fluent technic.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Hazel Clare Northridge 

Tempestuous passages and pianissimo tones with equal facility.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Otto Richardson 

Charming style, Pearly tone, Grace, Ease, Unfailing clearness.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Helen Toothe 

Complete mastery of keyboard, Exquisite tone color.—Brooklyn Eagle. 














R. Huntington Woodman 


Organist, Composer, Conductor, Teaching Specialties, 
Organ, Composition 
American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West 59th St. 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn 


Telephone Connections 


KELLERMAN INSTITUTE 
of Musical Art 


LAWRENCE J. MUNSON, Director 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Car! Rath, Louise J. Long, Mme. Buckhout, 
FACULTY Ralph Cox, Viadimir Dubinsky, Lawrence J. 


Munson, Lucille Collette, Edna White, and 
assistants. 


Prospectus Sent on Application 


Phone Bay Ridge 57 357 Ovington Ave., Brooklyn 














HASSELL CONSERVATORY 


of Music 
853 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn 


A STRONG FACULTY OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


Thorough Instruction in all Branches of Music 
IRWIN E. HASSELL, Director 








KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


CONCERTS :: OPERA :: RECITALS 
ORATORIO 


CARL FIQUE 


Musical Director 
LECTURE PIANO RECITALS 
128 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























LOUISE M EB; RTE. NJ S CONTRALTO 


SOLOIST, ‘‘ELIJAH,” BINGHAMTON CHORAL SOCIETY, JUNE 9, 1916 


RE-ENGAGED FOR RECITAL DECEMBER 4, 1916 


Address: 610 West 135th Street, New York 














ANNE STEVENSON 


VOICE 828 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK (Circle 2822) 


LILLIA 


SNELLING 


Contralto 


Soloist this season with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Worcester and On Tour with 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Recently completed a three weeks’ engage- 
ment in Operatic Orchestral Concerts with 
Orchestra in Boston Symphony Hall. 


131 Newbury St.,. BOSTON 
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LEADING SOPRANO WITH 


LEONCAVALLO 
‘A soul of an artist and 
a wonderful teacher. 


“Ex 


“Distin guished 


great 
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cellent 


Artist.” 





PUCCINI 
‘Talented Artist.” 


eA 


singer and 


GINA——— 


VIAFORA 


FORMERLY OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


CARUSO—BONCI—SCOTTI | 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
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really 


artist.” 


Vocal Studio, 21 W. 16th St., N. Y. Tel. 6592 Chelsea 
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Vito 
Padula i. 


Italian Singing 
Diction 





42 W. 72nd St. 

New York 

Signor Vito Padula, a graduate of the 
Royal University of Rome and a lin- 
guist, has been for seven years the 
sole teacher of Italian diction in Oscar 


Saenger’s studios. He has been able 
to develop, through his wide and suc- 
cessful experience, a method of Italian 
singing diction considered the bes: 
by great singers and singing teachers. 


Signor Padula’s method is based on 
the principles of the Old Italian Scnool 
(which is known as the School of Bel 
Canto), especially for the correct place- 
ment and coloring and above all shad- 
ing of the Italian vowels. 


discovered the 


Padula has 
Italian 


rules which govern the 
singing diction, and these rules he im- 
parts in a short and easy course. This 
is absolutely essential to vocal students 
and teachers of singing, as correct Ital- 
ian diction is the foundation of good 
tone-production. 


Signor 
phonetic 


Besides a simple course of diction, 
pupils are enabled to speak the Italian 
language and interpret the operas and 
songs. To facilitate these studies Sig- 
nor Padula has founded an ITALIAN 
CTRCLE—‘‘Circolo Italiano.’’ 


Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Via- 
fora, Mme. Valeri, Mr. Herbert 
Witherspoon and other promi- 
nent teachers endorse Signor 
Padula’s Method. 


What Oscar Saenger says: 


“Signor Padula has been my own 
teacher and of all my prominent pupils, 
and | consider him the best of teach- 
ers.”’ 


MISS 


Minnie Hayden 
Voice Building 


Song Interpretation, Concert, Recital 


and Repertoire Work. 


the Studio: Gladys 


Assistants in 


Lott, American Diseuse, Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Deportment. 
Almon Oakes, Baritone Soloist and 
Assistant Teacher. 

Others who have done their voice 
work with Miss Hayden: Haydn 
Ladies’ Quartette, Concert, Recital 
and Vespers. Edna Howard Sher- 


Church, Concert and 


man, Soprano; 

Recital Work. Mabel Mulrey, Dra- 
matic Soprano; Oratorio and Con- 
cert. Alice Monroe, Soprano, C. C. 
Church, Fitchburg, Mass., Concert 
and Recitals. Helen Isabel Adams, 


Contralto, Woburn Unitarian Church. 


STUDIO: 


STEINERT HALL 
Tel. Beach 1330 


BOSTON 
































Edwin Swain 


Mgt. FOSTER & DAVID 


Baritone 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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MME. 


ANITA RIO 


WILL GIVE A 


SONG RECITAL 


Nov. 2nd—Bradford, Mass. 

Nov. 14th—Albion, Michigan 

Nov. 16th—Evanston Musical Soc. 
Nov. 17th—Evanston Song Recital 
Dec. 29th—Chicago Apollo} Messiah 
Dec. 31st—Chicago Apollo) 

Jan. 1st—London, Ontario, Messiah 


Management: 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall 





























Home Tel.. Arlington 371-M NEW YORK 
Grand Opera Tenor (formerly “ Scala, Milan, and 
Vocal instructor of Berlin). A REAL 


Leading 


sician. 


full, 
physical 
coached 
oratorio. 





“bel canto,” 


grand or 


“MASTER” who can interpret and a thorough mu- 
Specialist of 
(Golden sec ret of Italian voice placement), the whole 
foundation of 
bitious vocal student that pure, 
rich and resonant, 
force 
for 


the “VOCE POSTATA” 
thereby giving to the am- 
sweet quality of tone, 
which cannot be obtained by 
teaching. Pupils 


or unscientific 
opera, concert and 


light 


M. E. FLORIO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio 127 W. 88th St., N. Y. City 


Phone 7127 River 





























JOHN RANKL 
































BASS-BARITONE 

“The singer disclosed a rich and attrac 
tive tone. The musical qualities of a group 
of French songs were excellently set forth 
with charm of voice and style.” Felix 
Borowski, “Chicago Herald.’’ 

“An agreeable voice—his diction is clean 
and he phrases with taste and intelligence. 


and had re 
Ameri 


received 
“Chicago 


Mr. Rankl was well 
calls.’—Herman Devries. 
can.” 

““As his voice 
nature, such compositions as 
‘Fruehlingsglaube’ and Loewe’s 
Reimer’ received an excellent 
tion.” Edward Moore, “Chi ago 

“Has a voice of ple asing quality A song 
like the ‘Soupir’ of Bemberg he does with 
feeling and understanding. ” — Karleton 
Hack tt, “Chicago Post. : 

“His rich voice filled the large arena. He 
is gifted with a flexible clear voice of easy 
carrying power and his singing aroused the 
people to unwonted enthusiasm.”—Milwau 
kee “Eve. Wisconsin. 

“He displayed a voice of good quality and 
succeeded in easily filling the large hall. 


a smooth ingratiating 
Schubert’s 
‘ 

[Tom der 
interpreta 
Journal.”’ 


is of 


His interpretation set forth excellent qual 
ities of musicianship and his singing met 
with favor, the audience recalling him for 


an encore.”’’—Milwaukee “Free Press.’’ 


Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals 


609 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ names 
be printed. They are required only as 
an indication of good faith—Ed. MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. 








West Needs More Publicity from East- 
ern Art Managers 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Eastern mat.agers and artists may be 
glad to know of musical conditions as we 
find them on the Pacific Coast. In our 
Philharmonic Courses in Los Angeles we 
are vying with the attractions of the 
automobile, the “movies,” or the dra- 
matic or circus world. If we must give 


them a run for the money, I think we 
are doing it in the West, and if you could 
see the line-up, a hundred strong every 
morning in front of the box office and 
never breaking all day, you would real- 
ize that even if our series are costing us 
$30,000, we are going to take in as much 
as $32,000 to pay for them, and then 
some. 

Again, on the outside this year is prov- 
ing to be equally successful. Our series 
are growing in Sacramento, Stockton, 
San José, Fresno, Bakersfield, Santa 
Barbara, Long Beach, Pasadena, Red- 
lands, Riverside, San Diego, Albu- 

uerque, Tucson, Phoenix, Reno, in splen- 

id shape. The people are recognizing 
good material; practically every one of 
our artists is already oversold. 

I think the West this year is mor> 
musical than ever before. We are going 
to have the Boston-National Grand Opera 
and everyone is on the qui vive for it. 
We will have the Nijinsky Ballet, Maud 
Allan, Isadora Duncan, the Portmanteau 
Theater, the Damrosch and Minneapolis 
Orchestras and thirty to forty other art- 
ists. We are furnishing not only the 
clubs and the schools, but some of the 
Masonic organizations have joined in 
securing things worth while. 

Already we have put in about 6000 
miles of travel, our fences ‘are well 
hooked up, our publicity department 
humming, and if I could just get a move 
on the New York managers for a little 
more publicity through your journal, a 
little better line of photographs, some 
real good printing like McCormack has, 
and a bunch of first-class cuts I believe 
we would add a little more to the income 
of the artists and be able to buy the 
grandchildren a new bonnet and a fresh 
toy. 

We can only tell you that California 
is the best State in the Union; that the 
West is becoming a “high brow” princi- 
pality; that we have the best climate on 
earth, and that we may be “jitney” in 
some things, but we usually pay the 
freight. Don’t forget that our Sym- 
phony Orchestra is still on deck; that 
the Ellis, Orpheus and Lyric clubs are 
still doing business at the old stand, and 
that Los Angeles expects, with all the 
cities of California and the West, the 
best. musical season they have yet en- 
joyed. 

L. E. BEHYMER. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 4, 1916. 





How Joseffy Appraised Technique in 
Piano Playing 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

In order to reconcile some of the dif- 
ferent views which are held as to the ob- 
ject of technical training in piano play- 
ing, I venture to write these lines hoping 
to win over to our viewpoint some who, 
knowing little or nothing of the scientific 
principles underlying the complicated 
process of the beautiful and finished 


performance of a great pianist, think it 
is all only a matter of inspiration. 

As it has been my privilege to teach 
fifteen years under the late Rafael Jo- 
seffy, I have had occasion to know his 
methods as perhaps no one else. Those 
who were fortunate enough to hear him 
in his time will remember that his play- 
ing meant all that is beautiful and poetic 
in music. More and more did he be- 
lieve in a complete system of technical 
education in the acquisition of the man- 
ual skill which piano playing necessitates, 
and insisted on a fitting preparatory 
training and a course of instruction spe- 
cialized with a view to musical as well 
as technical development. For he held 
that the student naturally looks to the 
teacher to supply him with the knowl- 


edge of the principles and practice of his 
chosen art, knowing that on the acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge his individual suc- 
cess will greatly depend. As technical 
instruction is needed for the hand as 
well as the head that directs it, he wrote 
and compiled the new “First Studies 
for Piano,” which volume, if studied 
knowingly and in connection with a pro- 
gram of classical and modern composi- 
tions arranged with reference to the 
student’s special requirements, is cer- 
tain to qualify anyone in the profession. 

Some of the points of which he was 
very particular were the various ways 
of finger, wrist and arm action, as well 
as many different modes of fingering in 
order to bring out the manifold tonal ef- 
fects possible only at the piano. Finger- 
ing (Fingersatz) was his special fad. 
He would sometimes amuse himself b 
changing the fingering of a piece in suc 
a way as to make it sound like an en- 
tirely different composition. Untiring 
were his efforts to impart to his pupils 
the technique of a _ beautiful singing 
legato and the difficult technique of ar- 
tistic pedaling as well as the much- 
neglected technique of shading. Rhythm, 
tempo, accent and phrasing were some 
of the items included in the technique 
course, and the ideal looked for was the 
skill to apply all these technical prin- 
ciples to one’s playing in so finished 
a manner as to lose sight of them 
altogether and think only of the in- 
tellectual and emotional in music. The 
more thoroughly one had mastered 
technique, the more completely could one 
forget about it while playing and put 
one’s mind entirely to interpreting. 

Yours very truly, 
RosE WOLF. 
Steinway Hall, New York, 
Oct. 2, 1916. 





Fresh Air Fund Worker Gives Thanks 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


While our fresh air work still con- 
tinues, our fiscal year has just ended 
and we wish at this time to express our 
keen appreciation of the part you have 
had in. our summer fresh air work 
through the space you have given to 
Sea Breeze. We cannot say exactly how 
many dollars came in from the spacé 
you contributed, but we do know that 
the publicity which our needs secured, 
through your columns and those of sev- 
eral other publications, had a most im- 
portant and useful effect in enabling us 
to meet an exceptional emergency. 

On behalf of our Board of Directors, 
as well as on behalf of the tenement 
mothers and children who gained their 
visits at the beach through your gener- 
osity and that of your readers, we wish 
to thank you most sincerely for your 
splendid co-operation. 

J. A. RAWSON, JR., 
Executive Secertary, N. Y. Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 
New York, Oct. 4, 1916. 





More Light on Proper Resonance 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In your last issue Mr. Parisotti again 
attempts to deal with the so-called “chest 
resonance.” He says: “Chest resonance 
is a logical manifestation of the laws of 
acoustics in the air-spaces of the upper 
chest.” 

A law of nature can “manifest” only 
under proper conditions. “Resonance” 
has been defined as “the reinforcement 
of a tone by quantity of more or less 
confined air.” Again it is stated that: 

“A closed cavity cannot reinforce a tone 
* * * Any vibrations that may occur in 
the air in the chest are useless for reinforce- 


ment, since the cavity is closed, and a closed 
cavity cannot reinforce a tone.” 


Does Mr. Parisotti undertake to show 
that the air spaces below the vocal cords, 
in singing, are not closed cavities for all 
practical voice resonance purposes? 

Mr. Parisotti has, I think, been a little 
unfortunate in his last letter in his choice 
of an authority from whom to obtain 
support for his contention re so-called 
“chest resonance.” He refers his read- 
ers to Dr. Thomas Fillebrown’s book, 
“Resonance in Singing and Speaking’— 
in many ways an admirable treatise. 

But what do we find Dr. Fillebrown 
saying on page 49: “The larger the air- 
chamber the greater is its reinforcing 
capacity. The largest air-chamber in the 
body is the chest, which serves not only 
as a wind chest, but as a resonance cham- 
ber.” So far so good for. Mr. Parisotti’s 
contention. But on the very next page 
Dr. Fillebrown goes on. to say: “fn 


view of the laws of tone, how great is 
the common error of speaking of the 
larynx as if it alone were the vocal or- 
gan, when the principal vibrations are 
above the vocal cords in the chambers 
of resonance.” The italics are Dr. Fille- 
brown’s. Your readers can make a com- 
parison of the two statements by Dr. 
Fillebrown and draw their own conclu- 
sions as to the clearness, or otherwise, 
of his thinking on the subject of “chest 
resonance.” 

Let me try to be somewhat construc- 
tive. On certain pitches in many voices 
there is a sensation of vibration in the 
“chest.” Then why do I object to the 
use of the term “chest resonance” in 
connection with the singing voice? Be- 
cause the sensation of vibration in the 
chest referred to and vocal “resonance” 
are not.the same thing, and I think it 
most desirable that vocal teachers and 
students shall deal with the facts con- 
cerning the voice and not with theories 
or assumptions, when the facts are 
available. : 

Undoubtedly, during singing, the top 
of the chest should be kept as high as it 
is possible to have it without the least 
strain. This because only with the chest 
in this position can the breathing muscles 
do their work most effectively, and the 
larynx be left in a condition of respon- 
sive freedom. ; 

The proper “poise” of the chest here 
indicated is not a matter of “chest res- 
onance,” but simply a manner of stand- 
ing; of taking what has been called the 
“singer’s position” and _ keeping it 
throughout the singing. I have no de- 
sire to attempt to print a treatise on 
teaching singing in your columns. Should 
anyone who reads this be desirous of cor- 
responding with me on the questions in- 
volved, I shall be glad to hear from him 
or her through your office. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK W. WODELL. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 7, 1916. 





Free Examination for Singers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


During the past few weeks I have re- 
ceived numerous requests from vocal 
students of small means asking for pro- 
fessional advice by mail. As it is obvi- 
ously impossible to do this, I have de- 
cided to inaugurate a temporary free 
voice clinic on four evenings during No- 
vember. Those who cannot afford a spe- 
cialist’s fee will be welcome if they com- 
ply with certain regulations which are 
necessary in order that the greatest good 
may accrue to the greatest number. 

At each consultation the pupil’s ca- 
pacity for carrying on his work will be 
carefully estimated by scientific tests, 
and especial attention will be paid to the 
anatomical formation and disorders of 
the nose, throat and ears. In certain 
cases, tests at the piano will be required 
as aids in diagnosis. No suggestions will 
be given which would in any way in- 
fringe upon the rights of the vocal 
teacher. The objective of this new -de- 
parture is co-operation, not criticism, 
and, when especially requested, a type- 
written report and diagnosis of findings 
will be mailed to the teacher direct. The 
following rules must be complied with: 

Application in writing for an appoint- 
ment, setting forth very briefly the cause 
for which consultation is sought. Tele- 
phone inquiries will not be answered. 

A letter from a physician or singing 
teacher declaring that the applicant is 
unable to pay for professional services. 

Satisfactory applications will be filed 
in the order of receipt, and the person 
concerned will be notified by mail at 
least three days in advance of his con- 
sultation hour. Interested teachers and 
physicians will be welcomed if the pa- 
tient requests their presence. 

Each applicant will be allowed only 
one visit. 

Self-addressed stamped envelope for 
reply. 

All inquiries should be mailed to 

I. W. VooRHEES, M.D. 

14 Central Park West, New York, 





Oct. 9, 1916. 
Librarian Urges Index to “Musical 
America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


This week’s MUSICAL AMERICA con- 
tains a comprehensive article on the life 
of Jules Mouquet, the composer, regard- 
ing whom I made inquiry Oct. 6, and I 
read it with pleasure. 

May I suggest that the only thing that 
is lacking to make MUSICAL AMERICA a 
perfect paper is an index. An index 


would prove invaluable, especially to li- 


braries and music students in genera] 
and would be only too gladly paid for. 
Our library is constantly. using the ar- 
ticles printed, but could use a great many 
more were they alphabetically listed. 
Feeling that MUSICAL AMERICA de- 
serves to be a “perfect paper,” I am, 
Yours truly, 
MAE J. HERBERT. 
Public Library, Saginaw, Mich., 
Oct. 7, 1916. 





Musical Therapeutics to Be Treated in 
Lectures 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the Aug. 19 number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA I read*.an* interesting letter 
signed Lieut. Per¢y Richards, referring 
to a booklet by Harry Gaze entitled “A 
Study of the Subeonscious Mind.” This 
booklet, as I understand it, is an exploita- 
tion of the therapeutic value of music. 
As this is a subject of absorbing interest, 
I feel sure that the writer of the letter 
and the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 
generally will be glad to know that 
Charles Brodie Patterson has treated 
the subject very thoroughly and com- 
prehensively in his book entitled “The 
Rhythm of Life,” published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company in 1915. 

Not only does the author establish be- 
yond doubt the therapeutic value of mu- 
sic, but he shows its rhythmic correla- 
tion with all other great fundamentals 
of life. This book should prove of in- 
estimable value to the true musician who 
finds the control and culture of his char- 
acter as esential as the technique of his 
art. In truth, “The Rhythm of Life” is 
an epoch-making book and ought to be 
in the library of every student of music, 
for it will encourage and inspire him 
and give him a practical reverence for 
his work which he often lacks. In the 
chapter on musical therapeutics the au- 
thor says: 

If we can get closer to God through living 
melody and harmony in a_ thoroughly 
rhythmic way, then surely God must become 
to us a source of health and power. There 
is a broad life which comes to us from the 
soul of music that is more necessary to our 
well being than physical bread. 

The relation of color aad music is 
another fascinating phase of the sub- 
ject treated by the author in this book. 

I understand that Dr. Patterson is to 
give several courses of lectures this win- 
ter on this- vital subject in New York, 
and some of the other principal cities of 
America. The lectures are to be illus- 
trated by music. All musicians and mu- 
sic-lovers will do well to note this in map- 
ping out the program of winter activi- 
ties. 

Yours sincerely, 
ETHEL BRET HARTE. 
New York, 


Oct. 2, 1916. 





Fair-Minded and Interesting 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed check is sent each year with 
more alacrity than any other. Your 
paper is fair-minded and _ interesting, 
aside from its most valuable critical 
capacity. 

Sincerely, 
JANE BABCOCK TEAL, 

Mohonk Lake, N. Y., September. 





Clayton F. Summy Co. 


THE HOUSE OF GOOD MUSIC 


Business Resourcefulness 
Musical Co-operation 


1. To find out what you NEED and 
SUPPLY it. 


2. To FURNISH teaching material that 
will SUGGEST and STIMULATE. 
For instance: 


Hamilton’s Keyboard Harmony and 
Transposition. 


Gives a method of teaching Harmony 
that will work and interest. 


(Send for descriptive circular.) 

3. To PUBLISH music that is immedi- 
ately AVAILABLE for pleasure 
and progress. 

For example: 

JOHN McCORMACK is placing upon 
his current programs 
Edwin Schneider’s Song 


Unmindful of The Roses 








If you are a Piano Teacher be sure 
and have your name placed upon the 
free mailing list of the 


STUDY SERVICE SHEET 


(A new number just issued.) 
A practical periodical of working meth- 
ods with artistic ideals. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 





We hinge music with the Shelp Hinge. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


De Pachmann Opens London’s New Season with Strenuous Young Compatriot Close on His Heels— 
Former Boston Opera Baritone and His Daughters Stranded in South America—London’s 
Royal Choral Society Courageously Announces Eight Concerts for This Season— Prominent 
English Conductor Urges Cheap Prices and No Free Tickets for All Concerts— English Singer 
Blames Bad Lyrics for Prevalent Bad Diction 

















T fell to Vladimir de Pachmann, the 
perpetually youthful, to open the 
new London season. The Russian pian- 
ist with the velvet-tipped fingers, whose 
platform eccentricities become no less 
pronounced with the passing of the years, 
gave a recital at Queen’s Hall on the 
last day of September. Having played 
his farewell to this country, there is but 
a limited territory left available for him 
in these parlous times, but England has 


been a very hospitable and very profit- 
able field for him these last two years. 

Two pianists more antipodally differ- 
ent could not well be grouped in the 
mind than de Pachmann and Mark Ham- 
Ham- 
bourg, who seems to be gradually gain- 
ing more philosophic poise in his play- 
ing, follows his illustrious countryman 
and colleague after a fortnight’s inter- 
val by giving his first recital this Satur- 
day. His two series of recitals having 
proven so successful last year, he has 
arranged a still different one for this 
season, which he has named “Four After- 
noons of Pianoforte Masterpieces.” 

Then next Wednesday Adele Verne 
gives her first recital. So that, altogether, 
the London season will be well under 
way at least two weeks before New York 
finds itself in the thick of its new musical 
season. 

i ae ae 


HILE the London Choral Society 
has decided to suspend its activ- 
ities for a season, in view of the inroads 
made in its personnel by the war, the 
Royal Choral Society optimistically an- 
nounces its usual series of eight con- 
certs. One of the marvels of last season 
was this organization’s triumph over the 
vicissitudes of warfare, notes the Lon- 
don Musical News, and it may be be- 
cause it is “playing safe” that two of its 
concerts this year are to be given over 
to “The Messiah.” 

On the 28th of this month the series 
will open with “Elijah.” A month later 
a program consisting of Elgar’s “For the 
Fallen,” Stanford’s “Songs of the Fleet” 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Kubla Khan” 
will be given. Then follow in order, on 
Dec. 23, Christmas Carols; on Jan. 6, 
“The Messiah”; on Feb. 3, Verdi’s “‘Re- 
quiem”; on March 3, “The Dream of 
Gerontius”; on Good Friday, “The Mes- 
siah” again, and on April 28, Bach’s 
Mass ir B Minor (as if to show con- 
tempt for the “no German music” folly). 

Sir Fi: cderick Bridge is again the con- 
ductor, while names of special luster in 
the list of artists engaged are Muriel 
Foster, Louise Kirkby Lunn, Agnes Nich- 
ols, Ben Davies, Plunket Greene, Ger- 
vase Elwes, Walter Hyde and Capt. John 
Coates. 

* * * 

PERA singers seem to have had 
rather lurid experiences in South 
America this summer. The company 
organized for the Opera in Buenos 
Ayres, a rival institution to the Colon, 
collapsed almost at the outset of the sea- 
son, and now comes news of a similar 
disaster that befell an enterprise of the 

same kind in Bogota, Colombia. 

One of the singers left high and dry 
on the shores of South American mu- 
sical hospitality by the wreck of this 
Mancini Opera Company was Ramon 
Blanchart, the baritone, well-known to 
patrons of the Boston Opera House dur- 
ing its few short years. A recent letter 
to the Boston Herald told of M. Blanch- 
art’s finding no impresario and no com- 
pany on his arrival in Bogota. The 
engagement was for a season of fourteen 
weeks. 

A cablegram to friends in Boston 
brought the necessary funds for the re- 
turn journey for M. Blanchart and his 
daughters, Salome and Erminda, who 
were with him, but in the meantime 
they gave some concerts, and Mlle. Sa- 
lome also had opportunity to distin- 
guish herself in several performances 


of opera that were arranged, in such 


roles as Mimi, Violetta, Madama Butter- 
fy and Micaela. 


ok * * 


ORE than once has Landon Ronald, 

the London conductor, made ve- 
hement protest against the deadhead 
evil. His motto being “cheap prices and 
no free tickets,” he would like to make 
the cheapest seats for the New Sym- 
phony Concerts, which he conducts, six- 





sufficient masters of themselves to forget 


their technique.” 
* *” * 


B AD diction among 


singers, while 


often due to laziness, is due even 
more often to bad lyrics, according to 
an English singer, who is now an artil- 
lery officer in France. 
“When you get words to sing such as 
Stevenson’s ‘Requiem’ correct articula- 


time, though his critic thinks it would 
have been better still had he stopped 
after the plain and dignified statement 
of the seven hymns which forms the first 
part of the composition. 

“In any case, since the same method 
serves to illustrate conflict in the ‘1812 
Overture,’ whilst here it purports to 
cement an alliance, there is more scope 
for ambiguity of meaning than should 
have passed the censor.” 

. s « 

TOCKHOLM’S Royal Opera House 
can look back upon one of its most 
successful seasons, as it found it prof- 
itable to give, in all, 219 performances 
of thirty-eight operas. Strange to say, 
the most popular opera of the season was 
a French novelty, “Marouf,” by Henri 
Rabaud. So effective did it prove as a 
drawing card that it was given forty-two 
times in the course of the season, and 

invariably to crowded houses. 

No Russian champion of native com- 
posers can complain that they were 
neglected in favor of foreigners at the 
Moscow Imperial Opera last season, for 

















“Siegfried Wagner, the Young Master, With His Forces” 


Thus was the above photograph captioned in Bayreuth in the summer of 1914. It was taken before the Festspielhaus after a “Parsifal’’ 
rehearsal at the last Bayreuth Festival. It will be remembered that the festival performances were given just at the time that the war 
broke out. The photograph, which MUSICAL AMERICA has received from Vernon Stiles, shows the following artists (reading from left to 
right): Mme. Reuss Belce, mezzo-soprano, who has sung Fricka at Bayreuth for fifteen years and is stage manager of the women’s rd6les; 
Walter Kirchoff, tenor of the Berlin Royal Opera, who sang Siegfried at the 1914 Bayreuth Festival; Mme. Gulbransson, Swedish prima 
donna, who has sung Briinnhilde at the last seven festivals; Herr Eckert, bass of the Wiesbaden Opera, who sang the Gurnemanz; Mme. 
Anna Mildenburg-Bahr, of the Vienna Royal Opera, who was the Kundry; Bennet Chalis, the American baritone, who sang the Flying 
Dutchman; Mme. Hansen, Swedish mezzo-soprano, who sang Gutrune and Fricka at the festival; Vernon Stiles, the American tenor of the 
Dresden Royal Opera, who sang the Parsifal and is engaged as Tannhduser for the next Bayreuth festival; Walter Soomer, baritone of the 
Leipsic Opera (formerly of the Metropolitan), who sang the Wotan; Siegfried Wagner, the master’s son, considered by authorities the greatest 
living régisseur of his father’s music-dramas, and Herr Amster, baritone of the Hamburg Opera, who sang Amfortas. 


pence (twelve cents), but the lessors of 
the hall will not permit it. 

His theory is that the reason Lon- 
don concerts are so badly attended is 
that there are too many free tickets 
about. A recital to introduce a new art- 
ist costs from $150 to $300; an orches- 
tral concert four times as much. The 
receipts, if the concert-giver is unknown, 
seldom reach $50, the audience getting 
free tickets. This gets the public into 
the habit of having free seats and hold- 
ing back from the best concerts. 


Mr. Ronald, who had varied experi- 
ences in the early stages of his own 
career and is now one of the busiest, 
as he is one of the most successful men 
in the music world of England, is fur- 
ther quoted in Cuthbert J. Hadden’s ar- 
ticle about him in “Modern Musicians” 
as urging aspiring young conductors to 
gain experience in every way that pre- 
sents itself, utterly regardless of 
whether it may be artistically dignified 
or not. “Obtain permission, if possible, 
to be present at rehearsals of the large 
orchestras,” he says. “Gain experience 
under any conditions. Rough it at first. 
Go on tour with comic opera and get the 
rough experience of accompanying sing- 
ers in that way. 

“Then let young conductors be ready 
when a vacancy occurs at a seaside or 
inland water-place. Here they can get 
their experience in a classical and a pop- 
ular répertoire. Don’t let them attempt 
to conduct great orchestras in great 
cities until they can do themselves jus- 
tice. They might fool the public by out- 
ward show, but they couldn’t fool the or- 
chestra or the real critics.” 

But young conductors are admonished 
to leave the classics severely alone dur- 
ing the salad days of their careers. “They 
might begin with Strauss, Debussy, 
Tschaikowsky and even some of Wagner, 
but let them beware of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms until the very end of all 
things, and only when they have been 
years at the game, and when they are 


tion but strengthens the musical effect,” 
he says in a letter to the London Daily 
Telegraph. “The average lyric, how- 
ever, that is put before the public is so 
bad that the singer’s only chance is not 
to let the words be heard at all, but to 
trust to tone, rhythm and time to win 
for him deserving applause. I have no- 
ticed at home and abroad the absolute 
necessity when singing bad lyrics of 
masking the bad words to get better mu- 
sical effect.” 

This is a somewhat novel apology for 
the utterly unsatisfactory diction of the 
average singer, but in this country, at 
any rate, where native composers are 
showing an ever finer discrimination in 
choosing the poems for their lyric in- 
spiration, singers can scarcely take ref- 
uge behind any such excuse. In Eng- 
land, where ballads of traditional Albert 
Hall type, with the most _ superla- 
tive drivel for words, are still to be 
found in the répertoires of leading con- 
cert artists, it may more justly claim to 


be valid. 
* * * 


VIDENTLY -  Glazounoff’s contra- 
puntal medley of the national an- 
thems of the Entente countries did not 
impress the Pall Mall Gazette’s critic 
very favorably when it was played at a 
recent “Prom” at Queen’s Hall. “There 
is a point,” he observed in his review of 
the performance, “where counterpoint— 
the art of making tunes ‘go together,’ 
as the amateur puts it—descends from 
the lofty throne on which the old mas- 
ters installed it and becomes almost vul- 
gar. Especially is this the case when 
the object is unconnected with music. 
“Had Glazounoff in his Paraphrase on 
the Allied Anthems continued for an- 
other eight or sixteen bars to juggle with 
scraps of the Japanese Anthem, odd 
lengths of ‘Rule Britannia,’ and melodic 
chips of Southeastern Europe generally, 
it would have been time to quote the tag 
of our schooldays, ‘Si tacuisses.’ ” 
But Glazounoff mercifully stopped in 


the record shows that of the 175 per- 
formances of opera 117 were devoted to 
Russian works. Rimsky-Korsakoff was 
represented 45 times; Tschaikowsky, 34; 
Glinka, 10; Moussorgsky, 8; Naprawnik, 
7; Rubinstein, 6; Dargomijsky, 6, and 
Artimowsky, 1. A feature of the season 
was a cycle of seven operas by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, which included “A May 
Night,” “Snowmaiden,” “The Czar’s 
Bride” and “The Vanished Town of 
Kitesh.” 

The foreign composers represented in 
the répertoire were Verdi, to whom 18 
performances were assigned; Bizet, who 
could claim 13; Massenet, with 12; 
Meyerbeer, with 11; Gounod, with 2, 
and Délibes, with a similar number. 

* * * 

HURCH bells in Austria are now to 
be sacrificed to the great Moloch, 

war. A decree came into force on the 
15th of August, according to London Mu- 
sical News, by virtue of which the Aus- 
trian military authorities are empow- 
ered to requisition church bells in order 
that the metals of which they are made 
may be converted into munitions of war. 


The military authorities are empow- 
ered, however, to leave untouched bells 
which are proved to have special value 
owing to religious or historical associa- 
tions, but in no case may less than two- 
thirds of the weight of all the bells be 
delivered to the foundry. 

The removal of the bells of the 
churches near the Swiss frontier has al- 
ready commenced. Of the eight bells 
composing the carillon of the _ well- 
known convent of Apmouter five have 
already been removed. The priests have, 
however, succeeded in obtaining permis- 
sion to retain the best-known bell, which 
bears the name “Blasius Glocke.” The 
inhabitants of one small Tyrolese vil- 
lage adopted an original expedient to 
save their church bell. They collected as 
many of their cowbells as were required 
to make up its weight and handed these 
to the military authorities. J. L. H 
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FOSTER & FOSTER BOOK 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


The outlook for the musical season 
seems to be most promising for the art- 
ists under Foster and Foster, if Theo 
Karle’s brilliant success at Worcester is 
prophetic of the things to be accom- 
plished by them. 

Mr. Foster remarked, “I am particu- 
larly pleased with my roster of artists 
this year, not only because each is well 
known and musically thorough, but that 
each expresses in. his own way a differ- 
ent phase in music.” 

There is Theo Karle, who in one short 
year has gained his place in the ranks 
of the musically elect. This artist was 
given an ovation at Worcester, where he 
appeared in joint recital with Alma 
Gluck. He was recalled seven times and 
had to repeat his encores. 

Another artist of note is Lenora 
Sparkes, the soprano who has made a 
name for herself with the Metropolitan 
Opera audiences. Miss Sparkes has re- 
turned from’ her home in England to fill 
her concert dates until the opening of 
the opera season, after which she will 
tour Canada and the West. 

Marie Morrissey, the contralto, has 
achieved the success predicted for her 
last year. Many of the organizations 
have re-engaged her for this season. 
Miss Morrissey is singing with the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus and the Singers’ Club 
of Cleveland and numerous other musi- 
cal organizations throughout the country 
this season. 

Another singer offered by this firm is 
Henry Parsons, the English tenor, who 
sings so delightfully Italian and old Eng- 
lish songs, while Mildred Graham, so- 

rano, has recently been added to Mr. 
Foster’s list of artists. Miss Graham 


has several appearances in New England 
this season. 





Helen Pugh is of the younger pianists. 
Miss Pugh made her début with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra last season. 

Another gifted young pianist with Mr. 
Foster is Rebecca Davidson, whose re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall last year is re- 
membered by many with great pleasure. 


COLUMBUS THRONG FOR 
GLUCK-ZIMBALIST RECITAL 


Sold Out House Greets Artist Couple in 
Opening Event of Music Club’s 
Concert Series 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Oct. 5.—The Wom- 
en’s Music Club opened its season au- 
spiciously on Tuesday evening in Mem- 
orial Hall, the house, seating 3710, be- 
ing sold out. In the rush for seats, 
several hundred subscribers, who have 
been faithful supporting members for 
many years and many active members 
failed to secure seats. The artists who 
opened the season were Alma Gluck and 
Efrem Zimbalist, their program, well 
adapted to such an immense audience, 
was practically doubled by the insistent 


demands. 

The first of the Sunday night concert 
series which Manager Prosser of Keith’s 
presented proved a good drawing card. 
Mr. Prosser has been wise in selecting 
talent from the best in the city, the re- 
sponse to his efforts to hold to the high 
class music and musicians meeting with 
its deserved support. Emily Church Ben- 
ham, pianist; Georgia E. Peters, mezzo- 
soprano; Mabel Dunn Hopkins, violin- 
ist, and John Sheridan, tenor, assisted 
by the theater orchestra, directed by 
John McCardle, gave an attractive pro- 
gram. 

The Saturday Music Club has just 
had its election of officers, made neces- 
sary by the fact that the president, Mabel 
Rathbun Carle, has removed to Phila- 
delphia. The new officers are Helen 
Francis Mohr, president; Mildred Rob- 























Ethel Dobson Sayles 


ORATORIO 


Studios 44 Steinert Bldg. and 835 Hope St. 


Providence, R. I. 
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MARGRETTE ARDNER 
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AND 
VOICE 


Available for all high-class entertain- 
ments. Tel. Broad 4277. 113 Bluff Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


C. LeRoy Lyon 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
STUDIOS 
54 Steinert Building, Providence 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Edith Gyllenberg 


PIANIST 


SOLOIST—INSTRUCTOR 
Residence Studio, 78 Mitchell St. 
Tel. Broad 2278-R Providence, R. I. 


HANS SCHNEIDER 


IANO SCHOOL 


Butler Exchange Providence, R. |. 


























ETHEL GARDNER 


TATTERSALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
TEACHER of SINGING 


Studio: 18 Conrad Building, Providence, R. I 


The Music School 


ANNE GILBRETH CROSS 


Director 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








26 CABOT ST. 


erts, vice-president; Bess Coffman, sec- 
retary; Jacob Howard Sher, treasurer, 
and Gertrude Schneider, corresponding 
secretary. E. M. 


AN OMAHA RECITAL SERIES 








Alice Virginia Davis Joins in Programs 
with Mr. Berryman 

OMAHA, NEs., Oct. 10.—During the 
season Alice Virginia Davis and Cecil W. 
Berryman will give a series of monthly 
recitals consisting of concertos, solos and 
two piano numbers. To increase the un- 
derstanding and appreciation, a_ talk 


upon the composer and the musical and 
interpretative side of the composition 
will be given. Miss Davis will play the 
Schumann, Saint-Saéns G Minor and 


Liszt E Flat Concertos, and Mr. Berry- 
man the Beethoven “Emperor,” Grieg 
and Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certos. 


E. L. W. 














Anthony Reiff 


Anthony Reiff, one of the two found- 
ers of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety and the oldest surviving member 
of the society, died on Oct. 6 at his home, 
124 West 103d Street, New York. Mr. 
Reiff became an operatic leader at the 
age of eighteen: He had been director for 
Louisa Pyne, England’s famous prima 
donna; for Clara Louise Kellogg and 
Parepa Rosa. He introduced grand op- 
era in Australia and was with the orig- 
inal Gilbert and Sullivan opera com- 
panies. He wrote the music for the 
original “Humpty Dumpty,” and the in- 
cidental music for the Forrest and Booth 
productions. As a boy he was a member 
of Jenny Lind’s Orchestra at Castle Gar- 
den. Mr. Reiff was a former president 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union 
and was the oldest living member of the 
American Institute. 





Gellio Coronaro 


Gellio Coronaro, a noted Italian com- 
poser, died recently at his home in Milan. 
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Arthur Hyde, Director 


London, England. 


The Hyde School of Music and 


Late of Covent Garden Theatre, 


101 Brown St. -: 


Voice; Dramatic Action; Operatic Ensemble 
Aesthetic Dancing. Students prepared for Concert, 
Oratorio and Opera 


Dramatic Art 


Providence, R. I. 
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AMERICAN BAND 


(ORGANIZED 1837—INCORPORATED 1853) 


WARREN R. FALES, Director 


803 UNION TRUST BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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HARRIOT 
EUDORA 


BARROWS 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIOS 
Jackson Hali, Trinity Court, Boston 
188 Benefit Street, Providence 





Evangeline L ARRY a 


Teacher 


Studio 188, Benefit St., Providence, R. 1. Telephone 


Arrangements for lessons in Boston may be made 
for Tuesday afternoons by addressing in care of 
Miss Barrows, Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Boston. 





He was born fifty-three years ago in 
Vicenza, Italy. Three years ago he re- 
ceived the first prize in the contest es- 
tablished by Edoardo Sonzogno, the cele- 
brated Milanese editor, for his opera, “La 
Festa a Marina,” which was produced in 
Germany, Austria and Italy. Among 
his other operas are “Claudia,” “Ber- 
toldo,” “Frogoletta” and “I Miniatori.” 
He also composed much sacred music. 





Maud Randolph 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 4.—Maud Randolph, 
a sister of Harold Randolph, director of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music and 
herself connected with chat institution 
for more than twenty years, died sud- 
denly of appoplexy last night at her 
home at Roland Park. Miss Randolph 
was class examiner in the preparatory 
department and her work was an in- 
spiration to the many students and 
young teachers who came in contact with 
her. She was a pupil of Ernest 
Hutcheson. F. C. B. 





Mrs. Clementine Lusk 


Mrs. Clementine Tetedoux Lusk, wife 
of Dr. Thurston G. Lusk, of 40 East 
Forty-first Street, died on Oct. 3 at 
Water Witch, N. J. Mrs. Lusk, who 
was a daughter of the late Clemont 
Tetedoux, a teacher of music of Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, had been 
ill for some time. Mrs. Lusk was a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
te 4 and the Musicians’ Club of New 

ork. 





Frederick Hampton Burstall 


Frederick Hampton Burstall, cathedral 
organist, died recently in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in his sixty-sixth year. Mr. Bur- 
stall had won an enviable reputation as 
leader of his choir. A _ representative 
assemblage attended his funeral at St. 
James’ Cemetery. 





John W. Schoeb 


_John W. Schoeb, for the last twenty- 
six years organist at St. Mary’s German 
Catholic Church, Altoona, Pa., died at 
the Altoona Hospital Sept. 15 of heart 
trouble. Mr. Schoeb was born in St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, sixty-five years ago. 
He came to this country thirty-five years 
ago, residing in New York five years, 
after which he went to Altoona. 





Mrs. Harry P. Whitmore 


OMAHA, Nes., Oct. 5.—Mrs. Harry P. 
Whitmore, who died here yesterday, was 
a charter member of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club, which was organized 
at her home many years ago. Herself 
a fine musician, Mrs. Whitmore was an 
enthusiastic patron of the arts and was 
unfailing in kindly encouragement toward 
young musicians. L. W. 





Helen R. Waldron 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 4.—The death oc- 
curred last Tuesday of Helen R. 
Waldron, an accomplished musician and 
art student. Miss Waldron, a victim of 
neuritis, died in the Pocono Mountains, 
where she had gone for her health. 
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MAINE MUSIC FESTIVALS PASS 20TH MILE-STONE 











Anniversary Concerts at Bangor 
Most Brilliant in History of 
the Association — American- 
ism the Keynote of the Pro- 
grams—Ovations for the Solo- 
ists and for Director Chapman 
and His Splendid Chorus— 
Successful First Hearings for 
Carl Busch’s Cantata, “The 
American Flag,” and an Anni- 
versary Hymn by Director and 
Mrs. Chapman 


ee ME., Oct. 8.—The twentieth 
anniversary of the Maine Music 
Festival, of which William R. Chapman 
of New York is director, was celebrated 
in this city on Oct. 5, 6 and 7 in a man- 
ner fully in keeping with the importance 
of the occasion. This festival marks an 
important milestone in the history of the 
organization. Never before has such a 
brilliant array of artists assembled as 
during this series. The programs were 
more evenly balanced, better arranged, 
and the artists appeared in them to bet- 
ter advantage than ever before. 

Americanism may be said to have been 
the keynote of the festival. The artists 
taking part, with one exception, were 
Americans, while the majority of the 
compositions given were by American 
composers. It was a record-breaking se- 
ries of concerts throughout, both from 
financial and artistic standpoints, a se- 
ries that would indeed be difficult to dup- 
licate; and enthusiasm such as is shown 
here only on very rare occasions, held 
full sway. 

The artists engaged for this festival 
were Geraldine Farrar, Nina Morgana, 
Eleanor Painter-Graveure, Ethelynde 
Smith, Martha Hawes Hill and Louis 
Graveure, Eddy Brown, violinist, Theo 
Karle and Ernest J. Hill. 

The history of the Maine Music Festi- 
vals has never been written, but at this 
time a brief resumé may be of interest. 
Twenty years ago the musical outlook in 
Bangor was far from promising. Musi- 
cal enterprise was practically at a stand- 
still. It was at this time that, at the 
invitation of the Derthick Club, William 
R. Chapman of New York Citv, conduc- 
tor of the Rubinstein Club, whose sum- 
mer home and birthplace is at Bethel, 


Maine, came to Bangor to see what the 
prospects were. It was from this simple 


beginning that the local chorus was 
formed. 
Other choruses were established in 


other cities and towns all over the State, 
under the direction of local conductors 
carrying out the wishes of Mr. Chapman 
and all the choruses uniting at the Fes- 
tival under Director Chapman. It was 
decided to have the Festivals given in 
Bangor and Portland, the choruses in 
the eastern part of the State coming to 
Bangor and those,in the western part of 
the State going to Portland. 

_ From a statistical point it is interest- 
ing to note that the local Bangor chorus 
(in 1897) at the time of the first festival 
numbered 248 members. In 1906, at the 
tenth anniversary, the chorus numbered 
511 members. The combined chorus 
numbers, approximately, 700 to 800 
voices. The officers chosen the first yea: 
were: President, Hon. F. O. Beal; treas- 
urer, M. H. Andrews; secretary, E. M. 
Blanding; directors, F. O. Beal, M. H. 
Andrews, J. W. Waterman, I. K. Stet- 
son, J. T. Crowley, J. L. Parker and E. 
M. Blanding. Mr. Beal and Mr. An- 
drews are the only members remaining 
of the original board. It is to Mr. Beal 
that music-lovers of Bangor and vicinity 
are largely indebted, for it is Mr. Beal 
who has shouldered the financial burden 
of the Festival all these years, who had 
the Auditorium built and ready for use 
for the first Festival in 1897, and who 
has always stood loyal to Director and 
Mrs. William R. Chapman. 

t is but natural since Director Chap- 
man is a Maine man that he should give 
to the American artist in general and 
the Maine artist in particular, promi- 
nent places in the programs of the Fes- 
tival—and during these twenty years it 


At the Maine Festival Concerts in Bangor: Pz 
No. 3—Nina Morgana. No. 4—Ethelynde Smith and 


2—Geraldine Farrar. 


would be hard indeed to find a greater 
list of artists than have appeared. 

The soloists at the first concert of the 
Farrar, 


present series were Geraldine 
Theo Karle and Ethelynde Smith. 
The auditorium has been the scene of 


many brilliant “first nights,” but never 
within its history has there been such a 
huge audience as that Thursday evening, 
which marked the only appearance of 
Mme. Farrar. Never have I noted a 
greater change in the voice of any singer 
than in that of Mme. Farrar. Her voice 
has matured greatly. It is rich and full 
and seems to possess at times almost a 
mezzo quality. 


Mme. Farrar Delights 


Mme. Farrar sang delightfully in two 
groups of songs, her first group includ- 
ing Mozart’s “Voi Che Sapete,’” Bem- 
berg’s “Souvenir” and Massenet’s “Ouvre 
tes yeux bleus;” her second, Grieg’s 
“Erstes Begegnen” and Moussorgsky’s 
“Sternlein” and Gretchaninow’s “Schnee- 
gléckchen”—in which the marvelous 
beauty of her voice and her wonderful 
control of it were shown, although the 
songs chosen lacked variety. Mme. Far- 
rar was assisted by Richard Epstein, the 
noted accompanist, who supported her 
in a most sympathetic manner. 

The program was notable for the first 
public performance of Carl Busch’s “The 
American Flag,” a patriotic cantata, the 
words led by John Rodman Drake—a 
cantata especially appropriate at this 
time when American patriotism is it its 
height. The cantata (which takes but 
about twenty minutes to perform) is one 
of the most effective choral works that 
have been given at these festivals. It 
is constructed upon modern lines, almost 





ultra-modern at times, but is withal 
consistently melodious. Interspersed 
through the work, one hears phrases 


from “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean” 
a portion of that hearty and ex- 
quisite harmony is that beginning “The 
dying wand’rer of the sea,” etc. The 
work closed with a stirring paraphrase 
of “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean.” 
Theo Karle, tenor, whose voice is 
of most sympathetic quality, sang the 








No. 1—Eleanor Painter, 


difficult solo part in a most satisfying 
manner. 

Special mention should be made of the 
Anniversary Hymn, “Twenty Years,” 
the words written by Mrs. Emma 5%. 
Chapman, the music composed by Mr. 
Chapman for the festivals and sung for 
the first time on this occasion. In the 
words, Mrs. Chapman has embodied most 
sympathetically the spirit and purpose 
of the festivals. The poem is composed 
of twenty lines, each of which begins 
“Twenty years.” The music is of simple 
construction, strong in character, yet 
possessing a somewhat sad, appealing 
quality. The first four verses are com- 
posed in choral form, the last verse is 
elaborated and in concerted form, closing 
with some striking and finely inoculated 
chords. The hymn, with its orchestrai 
accompaniment was one of the finest 
features of the program and was en- 
thusiastically received, being repeated by 
request. 
from “Carmen” 


Costume Scenes 


The climax of the evening came in the 
second and last part of the program 
when Mme. Farrar appeared in costume 
as Carmen in scenes. From Acts I and 
II Mme. Farrar’s Carmen was sung in 
French, the parts of Micaela and Don 
José in English. Theo Karle appeared 
in the part of Don José and Eth- 
elynde Smith was an effective Micaela. 
She disclosed a voice of beautiful quality, 
clear and true. Mme. Farrar was heard 
in the Habanera, Seguidilla and Chan- 
son Bohemienne and disclosed some of 
the most vivid and intensely dramatic 
acting ever seen in this city. 

Mr. Karle did excellent work in the 
Flower Song, while the duet from Act I 
between Ethelynde Smith and Mr. Kar'e 
was excellently done. Those persons 
(and there were many) who came solely 
for this part of the program were cer- 
tainly more than repaid. Mme. Farrar 
was recalled again and again. She was 
generous with encores in the first part 
of the program. 

Immediately following the concert an 
informal reception was held on _ the 
stage, several hundred people availing 


Mrs. William R. Chapman and Louis Graveure. 
Theo Karle. 
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themselves of the opportunity of speak- 
ing with those in the receiving line, 
which was as follows: Director and Mrs. 
William R. Chapman, Geraldine Farrar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Farrar, Ethelynde 


Smith, Theo Karle, Hon. and Mrs. 
F. O. Beal, Mayor John F. Woodman, 
Hon. Carl E. Milliken, Hon. and Mrs. 


Frederick E. Boothby and Ernest J. Hill. 
It was a memorable “first night,” the 
“greatest ever” in the history of the 
festivals. The chorus did especially fine 
work in the finale, “Here They Come,” 
while the orchestra did delightful work 
in Glazounoff’s “Marionettes.” 


Ovation for Graveure and Miss Painter 


If an earthquake had suddenly shaken 
the auditorium it might have paralleled 


the tumble that took place on Friday 
evening when Eleanor Painter and her 
distinguished husband appeared. The 


audience, while not of such huge size as 
that of Thursday evening, was a culi- 
tured audience that could fully appre- 
ciate the highest class of music. Louis 
Graveure’s wonderful personality and 
magnetism, combined with vocalization 
of exquisite polish and refinement and 
perfect diction make him unique. Elea- 
nor Painter has a voice clear as crystai 
and sings like a canary. 

Mr. Graveure made his début here in 
3ainbridge Crist’s “The Parting,” a new 
work by the American composer and 
given its first performance on this eve- 
ning. It is a fine work of the modern 
school, in which a broad range of voice 
and dramatic power are demanded of a 
singer, After Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive,” Mr. Graveure was recalled re- 
peatedly and generously responded with 
encores, his “Tommy Lad” being one of 
the joys of the evening 

Miss Painter gave a splendid interpre- 
tation of Wagner’s “Dich Theure Halle” 
from “Tannhauser” and Massenet’s “II 
est doux” from “Hérodiade.” Encores 
became the order of the day and demands 
were repeated till she returned, playing 
to her own accompaniment Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring.” 


[Continued on page 194] 
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Vocal duets on the concert platform are 
rarely heard in our little city and the 
well-known duet from Verdi’s “Il Trova- 
tore,” “Mira di Acerba Lagrime,” will 
long live in the memories of those pres- 
ent. 

The orchestra played (by request) Mr. 
Chapman’s “Festival March” and as the 
first strains of this composition were 
heard the audience burst into = 
and the chorus rose to its feet to do him 
honor. Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite was 
especially well done. The chorus gave 
with fine effect S. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“The Lee Shore” and Edward German’s 
“My Bonnie Lass, She Smileth.” The 
evening was made notable by the appear- 
ance in the artist’s box of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Kreisler and Reinhold de Warlich, 
who had motored up from Seal Harbor. 
Mr. Kreisler was deeply impressed by 
the singing of the great choral choir, 
which, by the way, never sang better 
than on this evening. To a Commercial 
reporter the violinist expressed himself 
in the following words: “We have no 
chorus in my country that can compare 
with your magnificent assembly of na- 
tive singers. Of course, in Austria and 
Germany we have court music, where 
the Kaiser or Emperor supports it with 
an endowment of $500,000 a year, but as 
for a musical festival entirely su~ported 
by the people, you have an institution 
that is unique and most commendable. I 
am glad indeed to have been present.” 


The Concluding Concert 


The great climax of the Festival came 
on Saturday evening, when sweet and 
dainty Nina Morgana and Eddy Brown, 
violinist, appeared as soloists. Nina 
Morgana is a favorite here for her sweet, 
sympathetic and birdlike tones, combined 
with her alluring and unaffected man- 
ner. She sang the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia” with great expression and dra- 
matic power and was splendidly sup- 
ported in the flute obbligato by Edwin 
Franklin of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company. The “Caro Nome” from “Rig- 
oletto” is especially well fitted to her 
voice. She also sang the incidental solo 
to Fanning’s “Liberty.” She was gen- 
erous with encores, responding with some 
English songs. 

Eddy Brown made a triumphal début 
here. His technique is marvelous and 
he plays with earnestness and sincerity 
and with the poise and assurance of a 
mature musician. His tone is sweet and 
pure, although not large. He reached 
his greatest heights in the Concerto in 
E Minor by Mendelssohn, in the Beetho- 
ven-Kreisler Rondino, which he played 
with great delicacy and finish, and also 
Kreisler’s “Indian Lament.” His tech- 
nique was further disclosed in the “Sere- 
nade” and “Witches’ Dance” for violin 
alone, by Victor Kiizdé, and the Paga- 
nini-Brown Twenty-second Caprice. The 
Schumann-Auer “Vogel als Prophet” 
was by many considered his best played 
number in the smaller selections. 


The honors of the evening were evenly 
divided. The chorus never sang with 
more spirit than in Harry Rowe Shelley’s 
“Lochinvar’s Ride.” This is also true of 
Mr. Chapman’s Anniversary Hymn, sung 
for the last time on this occasion. Mr. 
Chapman has composed some fine works, 
but never, to my mind, anything in which 
both words and music have conveyed a 
deeper and more lasting and touching 
impression than this composition. 


At the Matinées 


The two matinées that are always a 
feature were also well attended. We 
have never had a finer orchestra than 
this year. Its tone was full and even 
and the orchestra was well balanced, the 
brasses giving the proper balance that 
sometimes has been lacking. The or- 
chestra was composed of _ thirty-six 
pieces, the concermaster being William 
F. Dodge, the librarian Frank E. Dodge, 
as in previous seasons. 


On Tuesday afternoon (the orchestral 
matinée) Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Hill 
of Portland (Mr. Hill being the presi- 
dent of the Portland chorus) were heard 
with pleasure. The orchestra gave 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite de- 
lightfully, numbers by Percy Grainger 
and Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. 
Chopin’s Funeral March was played by 
the orchestra in memory of Edward A. 
Noyes, the late president for nineteen 
years of the Western Association, whose 
death is greatly mourned by both asso- 
ciations. The matinée fell upon the 
birthday of Mr. Noyes, who would have 
been seventy-six on this day had he lived. 


On Wednesday afternoon Ethelynde 
Smith and Theo Karle appeared as solo- 
ists. Ethelynde Smith revealed a voice 
of beautiful quality, smooth, flexible and 
brilliant, a voice absolutely true to pitch. 
Her one selection, Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen,” was excellently done. She re- 
sponded with Charles Willeby’s “A June 
Morning,” which was received enthusi- 
astically and which brought forth the 
hope that she might be heard here again 
in selections of a more varied scope. She 
sings with clear enunciation and good 
expression. 

heo Karle is the finest tenor we have 
ever heard at the festival since Evan 
Williams. Hé possesses a_remarkably 
telling, sympathetic voice. He was heard 
in Meyerbeer’s “O Paradise” and in a 
group of songs, Handel’s “Care Selve,” 
“Atalanta,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and 
Death” and U. Franke-Harling’s “Silent 
Dark.” The chorus did effective work in 
the Volga Boat Song (Russian), Rach- 
maninoff’s “Glory to the Trinity” and 


Frederick S. Converse’s “Song of the 
World’s Adventures.” 


Excellent Work of the Chorus 


The chorus has never sung better than 
during this Festival. Not only is it 
considerably larger (being increased by 
nine new choruses), but the quality of 
tone is better, fuller. The entire body 
sang as a single voice. No one thought 
that Mr. Chapman could obtain such 
marvelous results. 

Alice M. Shaw accompanied the art- 
ists and the Bangor chorus in an excel- 
lent manner. Preceding each evening 
concert Mabel Ames of this city gave a 
short but pleasing organ recital. The 
earnest a conscientious work done by 
Adelbert W. Sprague, conductor of the 
Bangor Chorus, deserves special notice 
at this time. Mrs. Neil Newman, accom- 
panist, gives the chorus splendid support 
at the rehearsals in this city during the 
year. 

The public rehearsals were well pat- 


ronized. The school children were en- 
abled to attend the Farrar rehearsal and 
the vast auditorium was practically filled. 

The high esteem in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman are regarded by the chor- 
uses was shown by gifts presented them. 
Mr. Chapman was presented by the East- 
ern Festival Chorus with a handsome 
music stand following the Thursday 
morning rehearsal. The stand has a 
small brass plate which is inscribed: 
“Twenty years we’ve worked together 
“Presented to William Rogers Chapman 
“By the Eastern Maine Festival Chorus 

“For the Bangor Festival 
“October, 1916.” 

Mrs. Chapman was given a coffee set, 
this being the “china anniversary” of 
the festival. 

Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, the well-known 
manager of artists, was a welcome figure 
at the Festival. Governor-elect Carl E. 
Milliken and Hon. and Mrs. Frederick 
Boothby were among the visitors. 

JUNE BRIGHT LOWELL. 








DUTY OF TEACHER 


PERSONALITY SAYS MR. SAENGER 


TO INSTIL 








Suggestions from Master Will Become Second Nature to Student, 
Asserts Noted Vocal Instructor— Rescues “ Unripe” Singers 
from Making Debuts Before They Are Ready 








FIGURE of distinction in the vocal 
world of America, Oscar Saenger 
enjoys a unique position in that he has 
made it possible for so many of the sing- 
ers who have studied with him to have 
real careers. A well-tried experience has 
shown Mr. Saenger that the vocal in- 
structor is confronted in his teaching in 
America with numbers of students who 
think of getting before the public far in 
advance of the time when they would 
naturally and logically have the right 
to claim public notice. Yet these pupils 
must be so advised by the teacher that 
they will not abandon their studies. 
To do this Mr. Saenger believes it 


necessary for the teacher to prepare 
the student for what he is to encounter. 
Says Mr. Saenger: “They think of the 
audiences and their demands and imme- 
diately they begin to consider how they 
shall satisfy them. It is a pity. But 
this being so, I must study the situation 
of every individual need and thus keep 
up enthusiasm and the desire on the part 
of the aspirant to achieve his goal. He 
must be told how to get the interest of 
the persons he is going to meet in his 
profession long before he goes out into 
that world. The teacher gives ‘points’; 
he suggests to the pupil. Details, yes, 








John Barnes Wells 

















Eleanor Patterson 


many of them, none too small in the 
making of a career, and vital factors, like 
personality. 

“Must a teacher attempt to build per- 
sonality? I believe so. If he finds that 
a pupil lacks it and if he has the power 
to instil something in him that will 
through its self-evolution manifest it- 


- self as personality, then I say it is the 


duty and business of the teacher to do 
so. After the teacher has suggested, it 
becomes ‘second nature’ to the pupil and 
later it becomes part and parcel of the 
singer’s self, in short, his personality. 
In suggesting the teacher points the way, 
he indicates how the singer shall pro- 
ceed and how he shall build. That is, 
to my mind, an important part of the 
teacher’s solemn calling.” 


A Physical Culturist 


The vitality necessary for this serious 
kind of teaching, this intimate intellec- 
tual association with his pupils, Oscar 
Saenger gets from outdoor exercise. 
When most of his pupils are sleeping 
at six o’clock a. m. Mr. Saenger is out 
riding horseback in Central Park. Rain 
or shine he may be found enjoying his 
morning’s ride. “By nine o’clock I am 
ready for my day’s work and equal to 
anhine that may occur. I get energy 
from a bright, ambitious, hard-working 
pupil and my pupils get from me concen- 
tration. I believe that the variety of 


Elsie Baker 


Successful Songs Sung in Concert and : 
Recital by Successful Singers ) 
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Zoe Fulton 





Thomas Egan 


work done in my studios keeps me keen 
and up at all times. One day it is a 
great artist who comes to me for some 
special work in the preparation of a 
number of lieder, or an operatic réle or 
an oratorio part; then it is a younger 
student, who seeks from me the purely 
technical side of voice production. And 
at times a singer who wants a recital 
program criticized, diction polished and 
kindred things. It varies always and 
so I am never worn out with one par- 
ticular phase of the art.” 

The “grateful pupil” and his pro- 
verbial ingratitude to his teacher brought 
Mr. Saenger to say the following: “The 
teacher who laments because a student 
is ungrateful or has left him for an- 
other teacher is unfair. With me the 
main thing is that they go out and ‘make 
good.’ That is what I work for. If they 
‘make good’ they are repaying me, for 
whether they are grateful or not, is not 
my success acknowledged by theirs? 
Pupils go from one teacher to another. 
I have a great many who come from 
other teachers and whenever I find that 
they have ‘had good instruction I am 
always happy to know that such excel- 
lent teaching is being done in America 
at the present time. And when pupils go 
from me to another teacher I am satis- 
fied, providing I see that they are mak- 
ing headway on the path I pointed out 
to them, the road to success.” 

R. W. 





Jean ten Have, the violinist, will make 
his American début, Oct. 20, in Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. ten Have recently came 
from Paris to join the artist department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory faculty. 
One of his recital numbers will be his 
own “Aubade.” 





The first performance of Richard 
Strauss’ revised version of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” was scheduled for Oct. 4 at the 
Vienna Royal Opera. 





Florence Otis 








Marion London 
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Opportunities in America for 
Well Prepared Vocal Teachers 








By OSCAR SEAGLE 








Te vocal profession, so far as the 
teaching end is concerned, is still a 
I base 
my opinion upon the astonishing ques- 
tions which have been put before me by 
chance visitors to my studio, both in this 
country and 
Europe. Seeing =) 
about sixty 
pupils at work, 
they have 
asked: “What 
are all these 
people working 
for? What is 
their aim? Do 
they expect to 
make music 
their life’s 
work? How will 
they make a 
living?” 

There is only 
one class in our |" 
elevated profes- | +. §, 

















recognize — the 
opera singer; 
and knowing that a mere few will ever 
reach that lofty sphere, they feel that 
their questions are justified. 

The calling of a singer can be divided 
into different classes, the first class in- 
cluding the noted ones in grand opera, 
and those who have reached the zenith in 
the concert field. To gain such recog- 
nition a singer must have good health, 
good voice, musical intelligence, magnet- 
ism and_ personality—besides oppor- 
tunity. 

Few singers are fortunate in possess- 
ing all these requirements. Hence the 
second class embodies many, including 
those who look to concert work, on a 
smaller scale, plus teaching, as their 
source of existence. Let me speak to 
these, whose work, I think, is of much 
value, and to whom shall be given the 
burden to carry, the burden of raising 
the musical standard in our country. 

It may be disappointing not to be 
counted among the great or to reach the 
goal of one’s ambition. Not everybody 
can be great, nor even near-great. So, 
why not enter the teaching field? If you 
give your undivided attention to teach- 
ing and love the work, there is nothing 
which can stop you from being success- 
ful. And it is absolutely sure that per- 
fection, musically, will reap a golden 
harvest. I know of several places where 
incompetent teachers receive a most gen- 
erous reward for their labors. How 
much more should a competent instructor 
be rewarded, i. e., measured in dollars 
and cents? 

Lack of preparation is one fault which, 
more than anything else, is the cause of 
failure. Some teachers believe that two 
or three lessons a week for two years 
from the best authority are sufficient to 
prepare them to take up their work. 
Their eyes are on the dollar, and the 
sooner they commence hunting for it, the 
better they like it. It is not the work 
itself that inspires them; they look at 
it from a business standpoint alone. I 


Oscar Seagle 


have made much money in music, but ° 


every cent has been used for my own 
advancement as a singer as well as 
teacher. A great deal thereof I have 
spent in visiting European countries. So 
I say to the ambitious singing-teacher, 
keep on working and studying and im- 
prove yourself, musically, and you are 
bound to reach the height of your ca- 
pacity. ‘You can never keep a good man 
down,” is an old saying. 

The twelve years I spent in Paris, in 
constant association with the master- 
mind of Jean de Reszke, made me see, 
clearly, the importance of the work. | 
felt more and more every year that I was 
called to carry on his sacred mission of 
correct singing. Knowing myself fully 
prepared, I rejoiced in the fact. It is 
with that feeling that I quote the fol- 
lowing from the Maestro: “Seagle is an 
artist. In him I have a worthy succes- 
sor, who will hand down the best tradi- 
tions of the beautiful art of song, and 
whose own singing best illustrates them.” 
My début on the concert stage was de- 
layed five years, just on account of this 
determination to learn every intricate 
part of the art of song. 

In our great land there awaits an 
abundance of opportunity for those who 
have prepared themselves intelligently, 
not only by long and serious study of 
voice, but also through familiarization 
with the standard musical works and the 
literature of the various countries, which 


have contributed to the golden treasure 
of music. 

I regret to say that many conserva- 
tories and many of the music depart- 
ments of our silanes and universities do 
not give fair return for what they ex- 
pect from the music teacher. It is true 
that the teacher, who happens to be a 
good performer, may find a paying con- 
cert field. A church ‘bhereeee may await 
him, or lyceum or chautauqua engage- 
ments. The good teacher prefers staying 
in the larger city to leaving it for a 
poorly paying position in a distant State. 
So, why not raise the scale of remunera- 
tion?. “We cannot afford it,” answers 
the head of the school. Perhaps true. 
But do you not realize that such a step 
would uplift the musical standard not 
only of your institution, but of your 
whole community? -It would create a 
demand for the very best in music; it 


would arouse the enthusiasm of the 
rowing generation to which you look 
or your future support. Would it not 
be gratifying to the serious artist to be 
met by an audience fully competent to 
judge the performer’s ability? Without 
doubt this would stop the influx of fake 
singers, who invade our shores every sea- 
son, and those others from our own 
dear land, who would have to look 
elsewhere for followers. The work 
might be slow in showing results, but 
they would be bound to come through 
your codéperation with that efficient in- 
structor. And the fruit would be glori- 
ous, the fruit of your patience and good 
judgment. I know many a school of 
learning which depends upon its music 
department to make up deficiency, as far 
as the pecuniary side is concerned, and 
it is also a fact that the good reputation 
these schools enjoy is the work of their 
music departments. 

I am exceedingly optimistic for the fu- 
ture of America musically, and I never 
hesitate to encourage the talented and 
conscientious young singer to prepare 
himself and join in with heart and soul, 
because the teaching field will offer ad- 
vantages of quality and quantity un- 
equaled by any other branch of business. 

















Imtolerance: A Vice of the Musical 


An Indictment of Those Who Maintain a Patronizing Attitude 
Toward Anything in Music of Which They Do Not Hap- 
pen to Approve—Harmful Results of Such Bigotry 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 














NTOLERANCE? We have no less of 
it to-day than our forebears had in 
the Dark Ages. This is so true that D. W. 
Griffith has based a motion picture drama 
upon the subject and has called it simply 


“Intolerance.” Right here in the musi- 
cal world there is 
just as much intol- 
erance to-day as 
there was in the 
days of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, but 
nobody will ever 
make a drama out 
of it, for there is 
nothing dramatic 
in it. It is merely 
pathetic or exas- 
perating — accord- 
ing to your point 
of view. To me it 
is chiefly exasper- 
ating, this arrant 
bigotry of people 
in the musical 
world who are in- 
tolerant of any- 
thing that they do not happen to agree 
with, or anything of which they do not 
condescend to approve. 


Doubtless, among the followers of all 
the fine arts there exists much the same 
snobbishness toward what one considers 
inferior. The landscape painter looks 
down upon the illustrator who makes his 
living drawing pretty girls for magazine 
covers (despite the fact that the latter 
has a God-given, pleasure-giving talent 
to which the painter—with all his tech- 
nique—will never attain). In what art, 
however, is the intolerance so unreason- 
able as that found among musical peo- 
ple? 














Kenneth S. Clark 


Since Wagner’s Day 


As has been said above, there is noth- 
ing new about intolerance, even among 
musicians. Hanslick, the Vienna critic, 
was intolerant of Wagner (as were 
many), and if the great Richard were 
alive to-day he would doubtless be intol- 
erant of many of our current music- 
makers—and so it goes! 


Of critics, indeed, we have come to ex- 
pect intolerance—and all the other men- 
tal vices! One critic prostrates himself 
before Brahms, and he has no use for his 
colleagues who regard Brahms as a bore, 
while they in turn question his sanity 
as a worshiper before such a stolid 
musical idol. The most catholic critic 
we know is one who, with due reverence 
for the classics and regard for the nobil- 
ity of Brahms, yet is far-seeing enough 
to give the ultra-moderns credit for 
something more than the fashioning of a 
musical crazy-quilt, and even perceives 
a sane design beneath the vagaries of 
an Ornstein. 


We can forgive a critic his intolerance, 
for we realize that in the hearing.of so 
much bad music he has suffered a tor- 
ture that entitles him to absolution from 
all sins. Thus we gloss over the dyspep- 
tic lapse of the usually genial James 


Huneker when, in Puck, he _ writes 
slightingly of John Philip Sousa, saying 
that his is “‘machine-made music.” Good 
heavens, man! Did you happen to be 
around when our troops came home from 
the Spanish War, and did you hear the 
military bands playing Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ as the soldiers 
marched up Fifth Avenue? Was ever 
such a thrill produced by machine-made 
music? 


A Stubborn Intolerance 


But what shall we say of the intoler- 
ance of one critic (to be frank, it is he 
of the New York Tribune) who has cer- 
tain theories regarding folk music and 
who threatens with critical excommuni- 
cation any whose ideas and purposes run 
counter to his. Yes, what shall we say 
—that is printable on anything but as- 
bestos? 


Let us not fire our darts into the crit- 
ics alone. There are many half-baked 
nonentities who can neither analyze nor 
perform music, and whose musical educa- 
tion is limited to a reading of Krehbiel’s 
“How to Listen to Music”—there are 
many of these, I repeat, who will dis- 
course as patronizingly about the abili- 
ties of real men of achievement as if 
they had the authority of an Ernest 
Newman or an Arthur Nikisch. We 
know of one fledgeling who has not even 
won his spurs as a composer, and yet 
who confesses to a slight regard for 
Victor Herbert because that eminent 
musician, forsooth, has so degraded him- 


self as to write successful comic operas! 
“Young man,” we admonished him, “if 
you leave behind you a record of achieve- 
ment equal to that of Victor Herbert, 
you may consider yourself very lucky!” 


It is not pone A regarding composers that 
we find such _ intolerance—concerning 
artists it is even worse. Are you of the 
great army of admirers of John McCor- 
mack? We are. If so, you’ve possibly 
run afoul of some “high brow” with a 
shriveled soul who quite “pooh-poohed” 
at the accomplishments of the famous 
tenor because he had the temerity to de- 
light his audiences with some Irish folk- 
songs or even a ballad with a direct hu- 
man appeal. (By the way, never strike 
a simple, primitive human note or 
some intolerant one will be sure to label 
it “banal.”) Such bigots will merely give 
you a supercilious stare when you remind 
them that McCormack is such a notable 
Mozart singer that he was selected by 
Lilli Lehmann to be one of the artists 
in the Mozart festival at Salzburg—can- 
celled because of the war—and that Mc- 
Cormack by his singing of the lieder clas- 
sics in English translations is doing 
more to spread a love for good music 
among the masses than any other singer 
to-day. 


Place for All Kinds of Music 


Is there a guiding principle that should 
keep us from going to such extremes of 
intolerance? Our idea of it is this: 
There must be all kinds of music in the 
world, just as there are all kinds of peo- 
ple. Now, why not give just credit to 
the man who makes music well, no mat- 
ter whether or not it happens to be the 
particular kind of music that you like. 
What is music for, after all? Is it not 
to give joy? Then don’t forget that the 
man who writes a lilting ragtime song 
gives joy to his fellow-humans just as 
much as you do when you write an art 
song for the concert halls. Victor Her- 
bert, when he gives the world another 
light opera of melodic sparkle and thor- 
ough musicianship, has contributed quite 


‘as much to the joy of the world as the 


man who writes a worthy symphony. 
Personally, I have a hundredfold more 
respect for an Irving Berlin who makes 
his simple musical idiom speak elo- 
quently for him than I have for a “high 
brow” composer with an elaborate lan- 
guage but nothing to say. 


And how does this idea strike home to 
you, Mr. Vocal Teacher in Oskaloosa, or 
Mademoiselle Pianist in Spokane? Do 
you belong to the intolerance brigade? 
Mr. Vocal Teacher, are you patronizing 
in your attitude to your colleague in 
your home town because he doesn’t hap- 
pen to have had a year’s instruction in 
New York with Signor Bluffo? And 
Mademoiselle, do you disdain your little 
neighbor of the keyboard because she 
didn’t have the benefit of a summer’s 
work with a vorbereiter of Leschetiszky? 
If so, you are hampering the musical 
progress of your town. Insofar as you 
condemn a so-called musician for basing 
a career upon a mere “bluff,” you are 
justified, but beyond that, no! 

Furthermore, while you are regarding 
your less fortunate neighbor so intoler- 
antly, you are probably being regarded 
with quite as much intolerance by a 
somewhat greater artist in a somewhat 
bigger town who has had somewhat bet- 
ter advantages than you. 





CANADIANS REHEARSE 
“END OF WAR’ MUSIC 


Toronto Choir Preparing Allied 
Composers’ Program—Boris 
Hambourg to Tour 





TORONTO, CANADA, Oct. 10.—In spite 
of the unsettled condition of affairs 
caused by the war, musical circles in To- 
ronto are active and look forward to a 
successful season. While the Mendels- 
sohn Choir will give but two concerts this 
season, the program of which will be 


largely composed of unaccompanied 
music, they are at the same time rehears- 
ing for a cycle of concerts to be given 
at the close of the war. This cycle will 
cover five nights and the music will be 
of British, French, Russian and Italian 
composers. 

The Adanac Quartet also expects to 
have a busy season. The quartet has 
just returned from the I. L. A. Conven- 
tion, Chicago. The quartet will prob- 
ably make an American tour. 

The conservatories anticipate a suc- 
cessful season, and the enrollment so far 
has been satisfactory. The Hambourg 


Conservatory of Music which started in 
_ this city six years ago with half a dozen 


teachers and about forty pupils, now has 
a staff of fifty teachers. On the death 
of Michael Hambourg, founder of the 
Conservatory, his son, Boris, was ap- 
pointed director. The institution is now 
in negotiation with a famous Russian 
pianist to take the head of the piano de- 
partment. The Michael Hambourg 
method is taught exclusively in this de- 
partment. 

The Hambourg Concert Society will 
give three concerts during the season, at 
which many new works which have not 
been heard in this city before will be 
introduced. Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, 
will appear at each concert. S. M. M. 


Pittsburgh Apollo Club to Give Three 
Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 2.—The Apollo 
Club will give a series of three concerts. 
The first will be held at Carnegie Music 
Hall on Dec. 6, at which time this oldest 
male chorus in Pittsburgh (of which 
Rinehart Mayer is the conductor) will 
be assisted by an orchestra of picked 
players. The cantata, “Frithiom,” by 
Max Bruch, will be sung. The second 
concert will be held in one of the city 
hotels some time in February, the date 
to be fixed later. The third concert has 
been fixed for April 26, Founder’s Day 
at Carnegie Institute. Grace Kerns, so- 
prano, probably will be one of the solo- 
ists for the first concert, which will in- 
clude a miscellaneous program in addi. 
tion to the cantata. E.C.S 
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Elsa Kellner, a soprano of very pleasing qualities, was 
heard in a song recital at Aeolian Hall last evening. Her 
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JOSEPH 


ECKER 


BARITONE 


CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 


George Dunham 


Organist and Director at Porter Church, Brock- 
ton, Mass. Supervisor of Music at the Brockton 
High School. Member of Faculty at Lasell Semi- 
nary, Auburndale, Mass. Conductor of Brockton 
Choral Society, Brockton Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and The Boston Musical Union. 


The conductor, Mr. George Sawyer Dunham, held his 
forces well in hand.—Boston Transcript. 

The conductor was strong in one important line in which 
choral conductors as a rule are weak. He controlled the 
orchestra. His success in this respect is highly encouraging 
for his future. There are more men who can make a chorus 
sing than there are who can make a chorus sing and an 
orchestra play He made it clear that he understands tone 
balance. He also made it clear that he understands ‘rhythm 
and tone. He is a schooled conductor. He knows his work 

Christian Science Monitor. 


Mr. Ecker was heard 
in a group of songs that 
won for him much enthu- 
siasm and the genuine ap- 
preciation of the large 
audience present.—N. VY 
Sun. 
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“Musical and enthusiastic audience enjoyed her 
intelligent use of her voice, her artistic phrasing, . 
and admirable diction. It is a pleasure to hear dis | 


tinctly nearly every word of a song, whether it be in 
German, French or English.”—N. Y. Evening Post 


Address: 77 Irving Place, NEW YORK 


Gramercy 3824 
V.ss Learned may also be reached at 33-J Bellport 
(Brookhaven, Long Island) at her expense. 
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CAPITAL OPENS SEASON 
IN FLURRY OF RECITALS 


Washington Public School Series Opens 
—Community Society Rehearsals Are 
Started by Mr. Harned 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The first 
recital of the school session series was 
given last week by Mary Helen Howe, 
coloratura soprano, under the auspices 
of Hamline E. Coggswell, director of 
music in the public schools. In present- 
ing Miss Howe the director asked the 
pupils to profit from the example of 
the singer’s poise, breath control and 
clearness of enunciation. Edward Dono- 
van was accompanist and soloist. 

Albert W. Harned has begun rehears- 
als of the Community Singing Society. 
Mr. Harned opened his studio recently 
with an informal reception and recital. 
A song program was offered by Sarah 
Hickling, Mrs. Wilmot, Jessie Masters, 





Ethel Garrett Johnston and Mrs. Mabel 
Foote Witnian. 

The Cecilia Concert Company, recent- 
ly organized by Gertrude Lyons, gave its 
opening of the season at Studio Hall in 
a complimentary recital last week. Miss 
Lyons was heard to advantage in the 
soprano solo, “Bird of the Mountain,” 
Hubbard, with flute obbligato by R. E. 
Seel; in a duet with A. Werner, tenor, 
accompanied by Paul Ramsdell, ’cello, 
and Ruth Bronson, violin. The program 
included numbers by Mr. Werner; an in- 
terpretative dance by Janeiro Brooks, 
solos by Kathryn Riggs, harpist, and 
Paul Ramsdell, ’cellist; Hawaiian instru- 
mental music by Kahalemake Gilman 
and William Sweet, and readings by 
Edwin Callow. 

A recital given last week by Alice 
Burbage, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Stifel, soprano, and Sade Styron, 
pianist, proved enjoyable. W. 8. 





Zimbalist to Play Huss’s “Berceuse” 


Efrem Zimbalist at his Carnegie Hall 
recital, Oct. 21, will play Henry Holden 








BESSIE 
COLLIER 
KLLERY 


Violinist 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony, New 
York Symphony, St. Paul Symphony 
and New Haven Symphony Orchestras, 
and at the Worcester Festivals. 


Available for Concerts 


Address: 


47 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass. 





Huss’s “Berceuse” for the first time. 
Mr. Huss cails the “Berceuse” a “humor- 
esque” as, after the mother has just 
lulled the baby to rest, it suddenly awakes 
with an agonized cry and the poor mother 
has to begin all over again with her 
gentle croon. Mr. and Mrs. Huss re- 
turned to town on Monday from their 
Lake George residence. 





Noted Artists in Wheeling Concert 
Course 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 7—The Uni- 
versity Club concert series will open on 
Oct. 30 with Frieda Hempel, Pasquale 
Amato and David Hochstein. On Dec. 2 
the Philadelphia Orchestra will oppear 
with Thaddeus Rich as soloist. On Jan. 
2, Elena Gerhardt and Paul Reimers 
are scheduled. Harold Bauer, Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens will 
appear on Feb. 1. The fifth concert will 
be on Feb. 19, with Maggie Teyte and 
Marcel Journet. The last concert will 
be March 15, by Pablo Casals and Susan 
Metcalfe-Casals. 





Organist to Collaborate with Comic 
Opera Librettist 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 1.—Uda 
Waldrop, for ten years organist of the 
Temple Beth Israel, San Francisco, and 
composer of the music of Bohemian and 
Family Club plays, has resigned his posi- 
tion to collaborate in light operas with 
Frank Pixley, who, with the late Gustav 
Luders, wrote “The Burgomaster,” “The 
Prince of Pilsen,” “King Dodo” and 
many other light operas that won wide- 
spread popularity. 
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Rose Lyon, pianist, announces the 
opening of her studio, Chicago. 
* ok * 


San Antonio has no less than ten 
schools that maintain excellent musical 
departments. 

x * * 

Arthur B. English, tenor, and Jane 
English, coloratura soprano, have re- 
sumed their teaching at their new studio 
in Chicago. 

” * * 

Arthur Youngberg sang at the Ravens- 
wood Presbyterian Church recently. Mr. 
Youngberg is a pupil of Chauncey Earle 
Bryant of Chicago. 

* * * 

The Newark Musical Festival Associa- 
tion has announced the beginning of re- 
hearsals for the May festival. The first 
rehearsal will be held Oct. 18. 

* * o* 

Under the management of Lynwood 
Williamson, an_ eight-piece orchestra 
with Marie Epton, violinist, draws many 
visitors to the Strand Theater, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

. 7 a 

Arville Belstad gave a free organ re- 
cital at the Swedish Baptist Church, 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20. He was as- 
sisted by L. Edwin Mackay, tenor, and 
Waldo Mather, ’cellist. 

* * * 

Master David Crockett, soprano, was 
soloist at the first of the special musical 
services at St. James’ Church, Chicago, 
recently. Master Crockett sang the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 

* * * 


Mrs. Charles Weick of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been given entire charge of the 
vocal department of Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa. She will continue her classes 
in Youngstown and Sharon. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Torreans have re- 
turned from their summer course at Na- 
hant and a holiday at Traverse City and 
resumed their teaching at the Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music, Chicago. 

* * * 

Nellie Evans Packard, the Boston- 
Brockton vocal teacher, after a summer 
vacation, much of which was spent at 
Petersham, Mass., has reopened her vocal 
studios in the two above cities. 

o +” * 

The Croft Studios of Fort Worth, Tex., 
E. T. Croft, director, make a feature of 
studio recitals and have had success with 
young players. Zora Evelyn Cox and 
Marguerite Hensley are assistants. 

ie 

Dora Becker Shaffer, violinist, is to 
give a series of lecture recitals in New 
York under the auspices of the Board 
of Education. Mrs. Shaffer is to appear 
at Bucknell University in November. 


x * * 

Helen Frazee Burton recently pre- 
sented her pupil, Jessie Dishnow, in re- 
cital before her departure from Seattle 
to go East for instruction under Ethel- 
bert Grabill, Mrs. Burton’s former 
teacher. 

* * x 

Calvin B. Cady, from the Teachers’ 
College, New York City, gave a talk on 
“Music Appreciation,” at the Cornish 
School of Music, Seattle, Wash., Sept. 
25, to an appreciative audience of teach- 
ers and musicians. 

x * * 

Grace Mundorf, a teacher of piano, 
York, Pa., has been engaged to give a 
series of piano recitals in towns of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. Caroline Len- 
hart Shearer, contralto, will assist in 
several of these recitals. 

* * * 

Marie Laughney, who returned recently 
to Philadelphia from Buck Hill Falls, has 
had a very busy summer. She appeared 
with much success in concerts at Mt. 
Gretna, Eaglesmere, Williamsport, Pa., 
Brooklyn and Cliff Haven, N. Y. 

+ - * 

Mabelle Church Van Alstyne, teacher 
of elocution and dramatic art at the 
Sherwood Music School in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, returned recently 
from her country home, The Pines, Mich- 
igan, and has resumed teaching. 

* = on 


Charlotte Bergil, coloratura soprano, 
gave a recital for the International Ly- 
ceum Bureau Association in Chicago re- 


Kk SM 


cently. Miss Bergh comes from Boise, 
Idaho, and is a pupil of Louise St. John 
Westervelt, of the Columbia School of 
Music. 

+ * * 

Frederick Maxson, organist of the 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, 
played the inaugural recital on the or- 
gan at the Presbyterian Church, Ber- 
wyn, Pa., Sept. 14, assisted by Charles 
Aiken, solo tenor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 

Seattle (Wash.) teachers who have re- 
turned from their summer vacations and 
opened their studios for the season: are 
O. Heywood Winters, Grace Farrington 
Homsted, Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Venino, 
Sara K. Yeagley, Ora K. Barhuff and 
J. J. Blackmore. 

* * * 

At the exhibition of pictures held last 
week in Copley Hall, Boston, by the pho- 
tographers of New England, much at- 
tention was directed to the portrait of 
Dr. Muck, the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which was made by 
George J. Kossuth, of Wheeling, W. Va. 

* * * 


Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Ves- 
try Circle a concert was given in White 
Church, Chicopee, Mass., recently by the 
Sicilian trio, consisting of Addell 
Graves, harpist, Mabel Hopkins, ’cello, 
and Florence S. Fay, violin. The trio 
was assisted by Blanche Upham, soloist 
of Hope church, Springfield. 

* + * 


Mabel Barclay, pupil of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Heizer of Sioux City, Iowa, gave a 
piano recital last week in Sioux City 
under the auspices of her teacher. Miss 
Barclay’s finished style reflected fine 
training and scholarship. Others assist- 
ing were Gertrude Trowl, Anna Cough- 
lan, Frederick Heizer and Ossian Ander- 
son. 

* * 4 

Gertrude Fretheim, formerly of Ta- 
coma, Wash., and now of Bellingham, 
Wash., who has been a student at the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago for two years, was last week soloist 
at Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, Ta- 
coma. Miss Fretheim will return to Chi- 
cago to resume her studies for another 
year. 

* * * 

Spartanburg (S. C.) boasts many 
teachers, among them Mrs. A. G. Blot- 
cky, teacher of piano and voice, also di- 
rector of the First Presbyterian choir; 
Mrs. C. C. Kirby, pianoforte; Helen 
Watkins, pianoforte; Mrs. Guy Hutch- 
ins, pianoforte; Julia Lucas, pianoforte; 
Marie Epton, violin; Mrs. Paul Petty, 
voice and piano. 

* * a 

The Arion Society of Seattle, Wash., 
an active chorus of forty male voices, 
starts the season with Fred Klinger 
president and Claude Madden director. 
Miscellaneous lieder programs will be 
given. The Press Club Glee, a male 
choral club organized last season with 
twenty-five members, is also doing ex- 
cellent work under Claude Madden. 

* * x 

James E. Fiddes, the Scottish tenor, 
has been appointed soloist of the new 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in To- 
ronto, Canada. This church, which was 
erected at a cost of $150,000, has an or- 
gan costing $12,000, which was opened on 
Oct. 1. Mr. Fiddes has booked several 
important concert engagements for this 
fall, including Ottawa, Toronto and De- 
troit. 

* + * 

The Quartet Music Company of Fort 
Worth, Tex., a well-known publishing 
house of church music, has for some time 
conducted a school of sight reading, hold- 
ing a session of ten weeks during the 
fall months. Harmony and composition 
are taught, but special emphasis is laid 
on the sight-reading course. J. H. Nix 
is secretary of the organization. 

* . + 

Many of the Fort Worth, Tex., churches 
have excellent chorus choirs, the First 
Presbyterian Church heaving the oniv 
quartet choir. Carl Venth has charge of 
the music at the First Methodist, Sam S: 
Losh is at the Broadway Presbyterian, 
Andrew Hemphill at the Broadway Bap- 
tist and C. F. Croxton at the Mulkey 
Memorial. Clarence Marshall has a fine 


choir at St. Andrew’s, the only vested 
choir of any size in the city. 
*x 


An interesting book has been published 
by the Russell Studios, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, containing over fifty por- 
traits and sketches of careers and per- 
sonal matter relating to the professional 
students of Louis Arthur Russell. The 
book contains much matter regarding 
many well-known pianists, church, con- 
cert and opera singers and teachers, 
whose careers reflect Mr. Russell’s meth- 
ods of music study. 

* * * 

York has twenty choruses with an ap- 
proximate membership of 750 voices. A 
half dozen or more of these are church 
choruses. The instrumental organiza- 
tions, including bands and orchestras, 
number about thirty-six. Their com- 
bined membership reaches 600. The ap- 
proximate number of music teachers is 
eighty-five, of which seventy-five are in- 
strumental and ten vocal. Besides this 
there are at least a dozen quartets. 

* 

The White Temple choir of Miami, 
Fla., gave its first sacred concert of the 
season Oct. 1. Mrs. Ralph J. Powers, 
soprano of Florida City, is again soloist 
this season. Other soloists so far en- 
gaged are Robert Louis Zoll, Ralph 
Jerome Smith and George E. Childs, who 
has recently come to Miami from Minot. 
N. D. A male quartet composed of W. 
C. Garwood, Charles F. Cushman, James 
Beers and J. C. Wagman will assist. Mrs 


Edwin Baker will be organist. 
* * * 


A piano recital was given last week 


by the pupils of Mrs. Alice Griswold at 
the home of Mrs. Margaret Waite, Ta- 
coma, Wash. The following pupils pre- 
sented the program: Florence Ashworth, 
Margaret Hollenbeck, Mildred Tum- 
mings, Ruth Parker, Florence Stevenson, 
Madge Rhoda, Beatrice Parrod and Wal- 
ter Rostedt. After the program by the 
students, Mrs. Grace Markham Carr 
gave a group of songs and Mrs. Gris- 
wold several delightful piano numbers. 
* * 


The members of the Zanesville (Ohio) 
Concert Band, which gives free concerts 
in the park, are as follows: Harry Les- 
lie, Court Savage, Harry Morrison, Ches- 
ter Zinsmeister, William Lucas, H. H. 
Hopper, William Speed, L. E. Alfwood, 
Adam Gilger, Leonard Dayton, Julius 
Longshore, Neal Allen, Charles Zins- 
meister, C. V. Slack, Samuel Factor, 
Charles Fritz, William Ballenger, Roy 
Bauer, John Smith, L. P. Mason, Charles 
Rapp, Herman Bixon, William Stemm, 
Frank Ross and Ernest F. Snell, director. 

* > 


Vesper services in the churches during 
the winter months are important musi- 
cal features in Buffalo (N. Y.) Trinity 
Church, Seth Clark, director; the North 
Presbyterian Church, Wilhelm Kaffen- 
berger, director; the First Presbyterian 
Church, William §...Waith, conductor; 
the Central Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
liam H. Shaw, conductor; St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Andrew Webster, con- 
ductor; the Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church, John Lund, conductor, and the 
Lafayette Presbyterian Church, William 
J. Gomph, conductor, will give excellent 
programs of church music and oratorios. 
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“Tt is so rare to hear 
such a big voice having 
at the same time 
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Byford Ryan 


Teacher of Successful 


Singers 
Byford Ryan, recognized as the fore- 
most voice teacher in the realm of 


light Opera, numbers among his 
pupils 

Christie MacDonald 

Julia Sanderson 

Mitzi Hajos 

Ann Swinburne 

Hazel Cox 

Mabel Corey 

Anne Bussert 

Madge Kennedy 

Florence Weber 

Mabel Taliaferro 

Adele Rowland 

Josephine Whittell 

Flora Zabelle 

Gretchen Morris 

Carl Gantvoort 

Basil Ruysdael 

Tom. Dobson 

George Leon Moore 

And others 
Owing to urgent demand. Mr. Ryan 
will this year devote a large portion 


of his time to singers of the CON- 
CERT and OPERA stage. 


Studio: 200 West 58th St., New York 
Phone, Bryant 1883 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Anderton, Margaret.—Newark, Dec. 11; 
New York City, Dec. 12. 

Arkadij, Anne.—Chicago, Nov. 15; 
York (4#olian Hall), Dec, 5. 

Barstow, Vera.—Toronto, Can., 

Beach, Mrs. 
Oct. 18; Milwaukee, 
i Nov. 28. 

Beebe, Carolyn.—New York City (®£olian 
Hall), Oct. 24. 

Besekirsky, W assily.—New York, Oct. 21, 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29. 

Brockway, Howard. —New York (Cort The- 
ater), Oct. 29. 

Buhlig, Richard.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Oct. 24. 

Butler, Harold L.—Independence, Kan., Oct. 
i6: Neosho Falls, Kan., Oct. 17; Yates Center, 
Kan., Oct. 18; Garnett, Kan., Oct. 20; Mine- 
gla, Kan., Oct. 23; Pratt, Kan., Oct. 24; Staf- 
ford, Kan., Oct. 25; Great Bend, Kan., Oct. 
26: Kinsley, Kan., Oct. 27; White City, Kan., 


New 


Oct. 16. 
H. H. A.—Attleboro, Mass., 
Wis., Nov. 2; Rockford, 


Oct. 28. 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New York 
Holian Hall), Oct. 17 
Cochems, Carl.—Minneapolis, Nov. 5. 
Copeland, George. — New York (A#olian 


Hail), Nov. 21. 

Craft, Marcella.—Baltimore, Oct. 20. 

Czerwonky, Richard.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec. 29. 

De Bruyn, Roger, and Merced de Pina.— 
New York (A®£olian Hall), Oct. 31. 

Elvyn, Myrtle.—Chicago, Oct. 22; La Fay- 
ette, Ind.; Oct. 23, Danville, Ill., Oct. 24; 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 25; Terre Haute, 
Oct. 26; Columbus, Oct. 27; Kokomo, Oct. 28. 


Ferguson, Bernard. — Worcester, ‘Mass., 
Nov. 6; Boston (Copley-Plaza Musicale), 
Dec. 19. 


Fiqué, Katharine Noack.—New York City, 
Oct. 22, 

Fiqué, Carl.—New York City, Oct. 22. 

Fischer, Adelaide.—New York (Manhat- 
tan Opera House), Oct. 15; Chicago, Oct. 28. 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Nov. 9, 19. 

Frisch, Povia.—Glens Falls, Oct. 30; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 2, 3; New Haven, Conn., Nov. 7. 

Ganz, Rudolph. — New York, Biltmore, 
Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 

Gerard, Frederic. — Marshalltown, 
Nov. 1. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Dover, Mass., Oct. 16, 
Malden, Mass., Oct. 18 and four. other 
Wednesday afternoons; Lynn (A. M.), Malden 
(P. M.); Boston (Union Park Forum), Oct. 29 
and every Sunday night until March 2. 


Iowa, 


Glenn, Wilfred.—New York Scottish Soci- 
eties, Nov. 10; Buffalo, Nov. 23 (Guido 


Chorus); Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 24; Evanston, 
lll., Dee. 14; Boston (Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety), Dec. 17, 18; Chicago, Dec. 29. 

Gotthelf, Claude.—Chicago, Oct. 26; Kenil- 
worth, Oct. 28; Chicago (Aft.), Maywood 
(Eve.), Oct. 31. 

Gunn, Katharine Platt.—Brooklyn, Oct. 15; 
New York, Oct. 26; Orange, N. J., Nov. 16. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Lewiston, Oct. 14, 15; 
Wenatchee, Oct. 16; Aberdeen, Oct. 17; Ta- 


coma, Oct. 18; The Dalles, Oct. 19; Walla 
Walla, Oct. 20; Pendleton, Oct. 21, 22; Cald- 
well, Oct. 23; Twin Falls, Oct. 24, 25; Fort 


Collins, Oct. 26, 27; Raton, Oct. 
Vegas, Oct. 30; Santa Fé, Oct. 31. 

Hamlin, George.—Chicago, Ill., Oct. 14; 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 18; Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25; 
New York, Recital, Nov. 28; New York, Re- 
cital, Dec. 10. 

Hackett, Arthur.—St. Jose, Mo., Nov. 6; 
Des Moines, Nov. 8; Duluth, Nov. 10; Worces- 
ter, Mass., Nov. 11. 

Harrison, Margaret. 
Oct. 24. 

Havens, Raymond.—Boston 
Oct. 31; Branford, Conn., Dec. 
Conn., Dec, 12. 

Hemenway, Harriet ‘Sterling. — Beverly, 
Mass., Nov. 16: Concord, N. H., Dec. 28. 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Boston, 


Nov. 7. 
Hinshaw, W. W.—Baltimore, Oct. 30; Rich- 


— Worcester, Mass., 


(Jordan Hall), 
4; Willimantic, 


mond, Va., Oct. 31; Petersburg Va., Nov. 1. 
Hoffman, Liora.—New York City (®olian 
Hall, Recital), Oct. 18: New York, Oct. 31; 


Galveston, Tex., Nov. 23. 


David Griffin 


Baritone 








Recitals at 





| Columbia University 
| University of Pennsylvania 


Three appearances with 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Address : 
David Griffin, Land Title Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Bassett HHOU GH 


PIANIST— ORGANIST 


Dir. of Music N. Y. Inst. for the Blind. 
Organist Classon Ave. Pres. Church, Bklyn 
Pupil of Josef Lhevinne and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. Instruction Piano and Organ. 


419 West 118th Street, New York City 











Hoiterhoff, Leila. — Schenectady, 
Oct. 28. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) —Nov. 4, 
Oxford; Nov. 9, New York; Nov. 10, Brook- 


Ni 2. 


lyn; Nov. 13, Tg alge g | a B- Nov. 14, 
Philadelphia; Nev. 19, Detroit; Nov. 20, De- 
troit; Nov. 21, Detroit; Nov. 22, Cleveland; 


Nov. 29, New York. 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Lewiston, Ia., Oct. 14; 
Wenatchee, Wash., Oct. 16; Aberdeen, Wash., 
Oct. 17; Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 18; Dallas, Ore., 
Oct. 19; Walla Walla, Wash., Oct. 20; Pen- 
dleton, Wash., Oct. 21. 

Kreidler, Louis.—Oct. 26, Holland, Mich.; 
Nov. 13 to Jan. 20, Chicago Opera Company; 
Dec. 31, Chicago Apollo Club, ‘‘Messiah.”’ 

Kreisier, Fritzi—Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 8. 

Lada.—Peoria, Ill, Oct. 21; Davenport, 
lowa, Oct. 22; Chicago (Orchestra Hall), Oct. 
}2 Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 24; Grand Rapids, 


Mich., Oct. 35; Detroit, Oct. 26; Port Huron, 
Mich., Oct. 27. 


Land, Harold.—Trenton, N. J., Oct. 20, 27. 
anti st, Laura.—Somerville, Mass., Oct. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn (Academy of 
Music), Oct. 22: New York (A®olian Hall), 
Oct. 28; lowa State University), Oct. 31; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 5; Cedar Rapids, lowa, Dec. 18. 

Macbeth, Florence.—Minneapolis, Dec. 15. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York 
(ASolian Hall), Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 

N.atzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—Minneapo- 
lis, Oct. 20; New York, Dec. 14 and 15, with 


N. Y. Philharmonic. 
McCormack, John.—Cincinnati, Oct. 24. 
Menges, Isolde.—Atolian Hall, New York. 
Oct. 21. 


Merrifield, Arabel.—Minneapolis, Oct. 22. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct, 25; Des 
Moines, lowa, Oct. 27. 

Miller, Christine.—Dubuque, Iowa, Oct. 14; 
Ottumwa, lowa, Oct. 16; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Oct. 17; Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 18; New York 
City (Carnegie Hall), Oct. 22; Pittsburgh, Oct. 
23; Morgantown, W. Va., Oct. 24; Fairmont, 
W. Va., Oct. 25; Clarksburg, W. Va., Oct: 26; 
New York City (A#£olian Hall), Oct. 31. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Pittsburgh, Oct. 8 to 14 
(Russian Symphony Orchestra); Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 21 (Messiah). 

Moses, Myrtle.—Oct. 25, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Nov. 2, New York, Recital; Nov. 13 to Jan. 
20, Chicago Opera Company. 

Orrell, Lucille-—New York, Oct. 19, 21 and 
23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 20; Danville, Pa., 
Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., Oct. 29; Plainfield, 
a Nov. 1, 

Ornstein, Leo.—Chicago, Oct. 18; St. Louis, 
Oct. 21. 

Pollock, Frank.—Chicago, Oct. 25. 

Powell, John.—New York (48olian Hall), 
Oct. 20; Chicago, Oct. 23; New York, Nov. 
8; New York (4Solian Hall), Nov. 18; Boston, 
Nov. 28; New York (4®olian Hall), Dec. 8. 

Princess Tsianina Redfeather.—New York 
(4£olian Hall), Oct. 17. 


Purdy, Constance.— Bangor, Me., Schu- 
mann Club, Oct. 27; Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 13; Erie, Pa., Nov. 14; 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 16; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Nov. 17; Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 28. 

Rasely, George.—New York, Oct. 28. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Oneonta, N. Y., 


Oct. 30; Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 31; Geneva, 
N. Y., Nov. 1; Canandaigua, N. Y., Nov. 2; 
Malone, N. Y., Nov. 21; Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 
Nov. 22; Potsdam, N. Y., Nov. 23 

Reuter, Rudolph.— Nov. 21, 
Wis.; Dec. 1, Chicago, IIll.; Dec. 
Tenn., Jan. 15. 

Ricker, Katherine.—Melrose, Mass., Oct. 19; 
Boston, Oct. 21; Burlington, Vt., Nov. 2. 

Roberts, George.—Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 
16; Burlington, Vt., Oct. 20. 

Roberts, Emma.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 23; Rochester, Oct. 31; Lynch- 
burg, Va., Nov. 21; New York (A®volian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 

Russell, Olive.—Providence, 
29, 31; Boston, Mass., Nov. 16. 

Sapin, Cara.—Milford, Mass., Nov. 5; 


Manitowoc, 
4, Nashville, 


mm 2, Oo. Bi, 
Win- 


chester, Mass., Jan. 16: Providence, R. I., 
Feb. 1-15; Salem, Mass., Feb. 4. 
Sandby, Herman.—Carlisle, Pa., Oct. 20; 


Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 21; Chicago, Nov. 29; 
Cleveland, Dec. 8; +" York, Dec. 11 (A®olian 


Hall); Philadelphia, Jan. 25 

Schwahn, Bertram. _ Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 23. 
_ Schelling, Ernest.—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 
' Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 30. 
Schofield, Edgar.—Winnipeg, Nov. 13; Ed- 


monton, Nov. 16; Calgary, Nov. 20; Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 23. 

Seagle, Oscar.—New York City, Oct. 30; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 2, 3; Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 7. 

Seydel, Irma.—Chicago, Ill., Oct. 14, 18 and 
22;Burlington, Iowa, Oct. 16; Hinsdale, IIL, 
Oct. 19; Janesville, Wis., Oct. 20; Roslindale, 


Mass., Oct. 24; New York, Oct. 28; Boston, 
Nov. 26 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 12: Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 17. 


Spencer, Eleanor.—Chicago, Oct. 18: New 
York (Afolian Hall), Nov. 7. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—New York, Oct. 14: 
Chicago, Oct. 18; Fargo, S. D., Oct. 19; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 22: Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Oct. 25; Piqua, Ohio, Oct. 27: Utica, 
Nov. 1; New York (Mozart Society), Nov. 4; 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 22; Philadelphia, Nov. 
27; New 27: New York (Mozart Society), Dec. 
1: Washington, D. C., Dee. 8: New York 
| eee Society), Dec. 12; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 
18. 

Sturkow-Ryder, Theodora.—Chicago. Oct. 18, 


Sundelius, Marie-—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 6; Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
Nov. 13; New York (Astor), Nov. 28: New 


York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6. 

Thompson, Edith.—Boston, Oct. 14. 

Van Dresser, Marcia.—New York, Oct. 21. 

Van Vliet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec. 1. 

Veryl, Marian.—Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. 21 

White, James Westley.—Washington, Oct. 
25; Richmond, Va., Oct. 26; Pittsburgh, Oct. 
29: Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 7. 


Whitehill, Clarence. Worcester, Mass., 

TOV. 7. 

Wilkinson, Winston. — Oct. 21, Holland, 
Mich.: Oct. 23, Alma, Mich., Oct. 24, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Oct. 25, Waukesha, Wis.; Oct. 


26, Kenosha, Wis.: Oct. 27, 

Oct. 28, Rockford, Ill.; Oct. 30, 

Wis.. Oct. 31. Portage, Wis. 
Willlams, Grace Bonner.—Harvard, Mass., 


Beloit, Wis.: 
Seaver Dam, 


Oct. 27; Brockton, Mass., Oct. 28: Whitman, 
Mass., Nov. 8: Taunton, Mass., Nov. 14: 


Boston, Nov. 21; Willimantic, Conn., Dec. 12: 
Boston (Handel & Haydn). 

Wyman, Loraine.—New York (Cort Thea- 
ter), Oct. 29. 

Zeisler, Fannie 
Nov. 


Bloomfield.—Minneapolis. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Somerville, Mass., Oct. 
16; Oct. 18, Walpole, N. H.; Oct. 19, Bellows 
Falls, Vt.: Oct. 20, Alstead. N. Y.: Oct. 23, 





March 20; Fredonia, N. 
N. Y., March 27. 

Fiqué Vocal Quartet-—New York, Oct. 22. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Washington Irving 
High School, N. Y., Oct. 14. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Whitewater, Wis., 


Y., March 23; Rome. 


NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


October 
14—Chickering Hall, concert (Lord & 


Taylor Buitding), afternoon. Soloists— Des. 5; Mt. Morris, Ill., Dec. 6; Cape Girar- 
Christine Schutz, Royal Dadmun, deau, Mo., Dec. 8; La Fayette, La., Dec. 12; 
Marion Sims and Homer E. Williams. Jennings, La., Dec. 14; Port Arthur, Tex., 

14—Reinald Werrenrath, song re- Dec. 16; Kendallville, Ind., Jan. 4; Hamilton, 
cital, Avolian Hall, afternoon, N. Y. (Colgate University), Jan. 19. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 


14—Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, Car- 
tor Adolf Tandler).—Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 


negie Hall, afternoon. 


15—Eddy Brown, violin recital, Car- 17; 18; Dec. 1, 2; Dec. 15, 16; Jan. 5, 6; Jan. 
negie Hall, afternoon. 19, 20; Feb. 2, 3; Feb. 16, 17; March, 2, 3, 16, 
15—Rudolph Ganz, piano recital, LT; were G, 7. 
folian Hall, afternoon. Margulies Trio.—A®olian Hall, New York, 


15—Manhattan Opera House, Sunday Nov. 7; Jan, 16; Feb. 20. 


night concert. Soloists—Ethel Leginska Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra-—Minne- 

and Theo. Karle. apolis, -Oct. 20; Nov. 3, 17; Dec. 1, 15, 29; 
16—Willy de Sadler, song recital, Jan. 12, 19; Feb. 23; March 9, 16, 30; Sun- 

4folian Hall, afternoon. day afternoon Popular Concerts: Oct. 22, 29; 
16—Merlin Davies, song _ recital, Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26; Dec. 3. Young People’s 

A£olian Hall, evening. Concerts: Friday afternoons, Nov. 10; Dec. 
17—Mischa Levitzki, piano recital, 8; March 2, 23. 


New York Chamber Music Society.—New 


AXolian Hall, afternoon. 
York City (4£olian Hall), Oct. 24; New York 


17—Charles Wakefield Cadman and 


Princess Tsianina Redfeather, Avolian City (Columbia College), Nov. 11; Summit, N. 

Hall, evening. J., Nov. 28; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18; New 
18—Llora Hoffman, song recital, York City (4£olian Hall), Jan. 2; New York 

ffolian Hall, afternoon. City (4®#olian Hall), Feb. 27; Bridgeport, 
19—Rosalie Wirthlin, song recital, Conn,, April 9. 


A£olian Hall, afternoon. 
19—Florence Mulford, 

A£Xolian Hall, evening. 
20—John Powell, piano recital, A¢ol- 


People’s Symphony Concerts.—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Oct. 14; 
Nov. 11; Jan. 13; Feb. 10; March 10; April 7. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Pittsburgh, 


song recital, 


ian Hall, afternoon, ; Oct. 14; Wooster, Ohio, Oct. 16; Richmond, 
20—Martha Phillips, song recital, Ind., Oct. 18; Indianapolis, Oct. 19; Urbana, 
evening, Aolian Hall. a Ill, Oct. 20; Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Daven- 
21—Efrem Zimbalist, violin recital, port, Iowa, Oct. 22; Chicago (Orchestra Hall), 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon. Oct. 23; Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 24; Grand 
_21—Marcia Van Dresser, song re- Rapids, Mich., Oct. 25; Detroit, Oct. 26; Port 
cital, AZolian Hall, afternoon. ’ Huron, Mich., Oct. 27; Flint, Mich., Oct. 28; 
21—Isolde Menges, violin recital, Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 30; Toronto, Nov. 14; 
Solian Hall, evening. Ottawa, Nov. 15; Montreal, Nov. 16; Que- 
22—People’s Symphony Orchestra, bee, Nov. 17; Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 238; 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon. Soloist, Clarksburg, W. Va., Nov. 24 (mat.); Mari- 
Christine Miller, etta, Ohio, Nov. 24 (eve.); Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
22—Symphony Society of New York, 27; Richmond, Va., Nov. 28; Roanoke, Va., 
4®£olian Hall, afternoon. 2 Nov. 29; Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 22. 
23—Edna de Lima, song recital, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra-—St. Louis, 


ffolian Hall, afternoon. 


33—Lester . Donahue, Nov. 12; Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 13; Columbia, 


piano recital, Mo., Nov. 14; St. Louis, Nov. 17-18, 19, 24-25, 











Solian Hall, evening. ; ; 26; East St. Louis, Ill, Nov. 28; St. Louis, 
24—Richard Buhling, piano recital, Dec. 1, 2, 3; Urbana, Ill, Dec. 4; Lafayette, 
fsolian Hall, afternoon. | . Ind., Dec. 5; Greencastle, Ind., Dec. 6; Day- 
24—Maud Powell, violin recital, Cort ton, Ohio, Dec. 7; St. Louis, Dec. 10, 15-16, 
Theater, afternoon. 17, 22-23, '24, 29-30, 31; St. Louis, Jan. 7, 9, 
12- 13, 14, 19-20, 21, 26-27, 28; St. Louis, Feb. 

4, 8- 10, 11, 16-17, 18, 23-24, 25; St. Louis, 

Somerville, Mass.; Shelburn Falls, Mass., March 4, 9-10, 11, 16-17, 18, 23- S46, 25; Be. 
Oct. 25; Oct. 27, Boston, Mass.; Salem, Mass., Louis, March 4, 9-10, 11, 16-17, 18, 23-24, 25; 


Oct. 30. 
Biltmore Musicales.—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (morning), Nov. 3, 10; Dee. 1, 15; Jan. 


Columbia, Mo., March 5. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Oct. 20, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Oct. 23, Findlay, Ohio; Oct. 24, Dela- 
12, 26; Feb. 9, 23. ware, Ohio; Oct. 25, Chicago, Ill.; Oct. 26, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York Holland, Mich. Oct. 27, Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Concerts. (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 2, 4, 30; Dec. Oct. 30, Bedford, Ind.; Oct. 31. Nashville, 
2; Jan. 4, 6; Feb. 15, 17, and March 15 and 17; Tenn.: Nov. 4, New Orleans, La.; Nov. 6, 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 5, Jan. 30, Feb. 27; Macon, Ga.; Nov. 8, Hendersonvllle, N. C.; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 26. Nov. 9, Greensboro, N. C.; Nov. 18, Raleigh, 

Bostonia Sextette Club.—Anderson, Ind., N. C.: Jan. 9, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Jan. 10, 


Nov. 9; Columbus, Ind., Nov. 10. Wheeling, W. Va.; Jan. 11, Detroit, Mich.; 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- Jan. 12, Detroit, Mich: New York (Wash- 
nati, Ohio, Oct. 27, 29; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 3. ington Irving High School), Feb. 10. 
Elsa Fischer Quartet.—lLake Placid, Oct. White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—Orange, 
15; Montreal, Oct. 17; Quebec, Que., Oct. 18; N. J., Oct. 15; New York, Oct. 25; New York 


Hartsdale, N. Y., Oct. 21; Chicago, IIL, (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 6; Brooklyn, Nov. 21. 


Feb. 28; Hartford City, March 12; Colum- Zoellner Quartet. — Oklahoma City, Okla., 
bus, March 13: Washington, March 14; Oct. 14: Pittsburgh, Kans., Oct. 16: Newton, 
Bloomington, March 15; Kendallville, March Kans... Oct. 17: Lindsborg, Oct. 18; Kirksville, 
16; Frankfort, March 17; Fremont, Ohio, Mo., Oct. 20. 








WALTER HENRY 


ROTHWELL 


CONDUCTOR 
CIVIC ORCHESTRA 


(NEW YORK) SEASON 1916 


COACHING: Opera and Concert 
Repertoire 


INSTRUCTION: Composition, 
Orchestration, Technic of 
Conducting 


Address: 
545 West 111th St., Cor. of Broadway 


New York 


Phone 6549 Morningside 





























Clara de Bauére 


Pest? 


Voice Placing 
Breath Control 


RESIDENCE STUDIO: 
116 West 76th Street, New York City 
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| Reiss to Celebrate 16th Year 
Here by Giving Mozart Operas 








ENORS may come and tenors may 

go, but Albert Reiss—and Wagner- 
ian devotees devoutly hope the allusion 
is accurate—is faithful to the excellent 
example of Tennyson’s stream and con- 
tinues indefinitely as an interpreter of 
the German masters at the Metropolitan. 
This compelling Mime’ and David has 
passed through the-vicissitudes of three 
Metropolitan administrations, Grau, 
Conried and Dippel, and now basks in 
the fourth, thanks to an equipment and 


temperament possessed by too few of the 
favored children of the world of opera. 
Of the singers engaged since 1901 only 
Mr. Scotti and Mr. Reiss remain. 

But the really amazing part is yet to 
be told: In his profound gratitude to 
the country that welcomed him and en- 
couraged him and honored him Mr. Reiss 
wants, in his turn, to do something that 
will express in some degree his deep ap- 
preciation and affection. This tribute 
will come in the form of two little 
Mozart operas, especially arranged and 
performed for the first time in the Eng- 
lish language. No profit is expected, a 
comfortable deficit is awaited in the pro- 
duction of “The Impresario,” a comedy 
opera in one act, and “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne,” a lyric pastoral, also in one pic- 
ture. 

“T felt that I must commemorate my 
sixteenth anniversary in this country in 
some concrete way, to express in a meas- 
ure my feeling toward my adopted land,” 
explained Mr. Reiss, “so I have arranged 
these performances. I believe that the 
presentations will serve as an inspiration 
for developing a taste for this type of 
musico-dramatic composition on this side 
of the Atlantic.” A glance in the score 
of “Der Schauspieldirektor,” as the orig- 
inal is known, disclosed Mozartean quali- 
ties even more formidable than the tor- 
menting “Zaiiberfléte”’ intricacies. The 
work includes an overture and four num- 
bers and was first produced at a Court 
Festival at Schénbrunn, Feb. 7, 1786. 
“Bastien and Bastienne” comes from Mo- 
zart the Wunderkind, composed in his 
twelfth year, in 1768. 

Prodigy of Schumann-Heink 

From “Siegfried” to lieder is a nice 
leap, but this is the apprenticeship im- 
posed upon himself by Mr. Reiss as 
preparation for his lyric excursion. 

“T know it is quite a jump,” agreed 
Mr. Reiss, “but, after all, what better 
than a grounding in lieder—the pure, 
flowing art?” This naturally led to 
some personal questions. Mr. Reiss has 
been applying himself to the gentle art 


of folksong for some time, with no less 
promising zeal than which he applied 
himself to opera after Schumann-Heink 
“discovered” him as an actor in a Ham- 


offerings at the Empire Theater on 
Oct. 28. 

“You will observe,” he said, “that both 
operas will be sung in English, in an 
adaption made by Mr. Henry E. Kreh- 
biel. There is no reason in the world 
why opera should not be sung in Eng- 
lish, as in German, French and Italian. 
The language is perfectly singable, if it 
is sung properly.” This recalled 
Parker’s “Mona,” when Mr. Reiss was 






























































Albert Reiss, the Metropolitan Opera Tenor, on the Left, and a Familiar Portrait 


of Mozart, Two of Whose Operas Mr. Reiss Is to Produce in New York 


burg theater, just before his coming 
here. He told further of his career on 
the German stage, that tremendously 
severe training school. 

“One night I would be liebhaber (the 
lever), the next in a character réle, and 
perhaps the next day would sing in an 
operetta,” he continued. The result of 
this course in versatility need not be 
told to operagoers; Mr. Reiss’ dramatic 
characterizations are unerring, as every 
Metropolitan patron knows. 

“My teachers? I could not say with- 
out mentioning all the singers I have 
heard; they were all my masters. Aside 
from these I can say I am self-taught. 
There is no greater school of singing 
than the opera; we hear—-then we try 
to reproduce what we hear.” 

Mr. Reiss pointed to a paragraph in a 
proof of the program of his anniversary 


accorded the distinction of being the only 
European in the cast, and again, the 
more recent Los Angeles productions in 
English of Mr. Parker’s “Fairyland.” 
In arranging the casts for the coming 
performances Mr. Reiss said he was par- 
ticular to approach only artists who were 
notable for their English diction. These 
artists are Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates 
and David Bispham. Sam Franko will 
be the director. 

“Later on I may,” he conclrded, “if I 
secure the necessary permission, pro- 
duce some other treasure in the shape of 
ancient operas. Of course, they will be 
sung in English, whenever possible—as 
an American I will look after that point. 
Didn’t I tell you that I am taking out 
my final papers as an American citizen?” 

Welcome Herr—that is, Mr. Reiss! 

A. H. 





CHICAGO’S CONCERT 
SEASON IS OPENED 


Christine Miller’s Song Program 
Introduces Several Notable 
American Compositions 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 7, 1916. 


HRISTINE MILLER opened Chi- 
cago’s concert season with a program 
of modern songs in the Carl D. Kinsey 
series of concerts in the Ziegfeld Theater 
this week. She was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and had to repeat several of her 
numbers. A group of four Chinese tone- 
poems by John A. Carpenter and a song 
by Hubert Pataky from the Chinese ap- 
peared in the first group. The beauty 
and fascination of Carpenter’s songs 
were shown by the fact that Miss Miller 
had to repeat two of them. 
Except for six songs by Hugo Wolf, 
sung with commendable care for the 





delicacies of music and poem, the pro- 
gram was given up to modern American 
songs, H. T. Burleigh was represented 
by three. Several songs dedicated to 
Miss Miller were sung in public for the 
first time and most interesting of these, 
in their musical appeal and the fidelity 
of the composer to his text were James 
H. Rogers’s “Wind and Lyre,” which had 
to be repeated, and A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Dark and Wondrous Night.” Earl 
Mitchell, Miss Miller’s accompanist, came 
in for a good share of the applause. 

In the same theater another contralto 
was heard Saturday morning, as the 
guest artist of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. This was Marie Stone Langston 
of Philadelphia. She lacked Miss Miller’s 
fire in Brahms’s “Der Schmied,” which 
was on both programs, but she gave a 
beautiful exhibition of tone, and moved 
many of her auditors to tears with 
pathos of Gallmay’s “Alone Upon the 
Housetops.”. The refined loveliness of 
her voice made much of Heerman’s 
“Schlafliedchen.” She was forced to re- 
peat the exquisite Gallmay song. 

The sisters Nellie and Sara Kouns, so- 
pranos, were heard Tuesday in joint re- 
cital with Edward Collins, pianist, in 
Sinai Social Center... The art of the 
Kouns sisters is deepening rapidly. To 


naturally sweet voices they add an intel 
ligent appreciation of their art. Their 
ensemble work is delightful. Edward 
Collins, in a program of Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns, Liszt and Chopin, showed again 
the brilliant technique and delightful in- 
terpretation which Chicago music-lovers 
admire in his work. 

The return of Cleofonte Campanini 
from-Europe Monday brought one or two 
disappointments with it, as, for instance, 
the announcement that “Otello” will not 


be given this season after all. But one 
or two other novelties were announced. 
Mr. Rosenfeld discussed these in another 
place in this issue. 

Campanini is still angry over the re- 
marks credited to him in-La Riforma 
Teatrale, which were discussed in the 
“Open Forum” of MUSIAL AMERICA for 
Sept. 16. 

“The reported for Riforma Teatrale 
asked me whether I thought Wagner’s 
operas should be given in Italy,” said 
Mr. Campanini. “I told him that I 
thought they should not be given during 
the war, because this would probably 
cause bad feeling and would be mis- 
interpreted. I said this as referring 
only to the three or four years of war, 
for Wagner will then return to Italy and 
be re-established there. I never charged 
Wagner with plagiarizing from the Ital- 
ians. What I said was garbled and 
misrepresented by La Riforma Teatrale, 
and that is why I wrote to the editor of 
La Corriere della Serra _ protesting 
against such journalistic garbling. I 
like good music, no matter whether it is 
German, Turk or Bulgarian.” 

Mrs. Hanna Butler, soprano, opened 
her season in Chicago Tuesday evening 
with a recital in the Florentine Room of 
the Congress Hotel. Enormous floral 
tributes greeted her return to her studios 
in the Fine Arts Building this week. She 
will appear in recital again Nov. 7. 

Clarence Whitehill spent a few hours 
in Chicago to-day. He is to go on a 
brief tour with Muratore and Farrar 
with the Ellis troupe, preceding the Chi- 
cago Opera season. He will sing the 
Toreador in “Carmen.” Mr. Whitehill! 
had just returned from the festival per- 
formance of “Aida” in San Francisco, 
where California’s weather played the 
operatic artists a mean trick. It rained 
in sheets, and the “out-door” perform- 
ance had to be given in the auditorium, 
which holds 14,000 persons. The weather 
bureau was profuse with explanations, 
declaring that this was the first time in 
twenty-seven years that San Francisco 
had suffered rain at that season, but the 
explanations did not stop the downpour. 

José La Salle, husband of Mme. Maria 
Kousnezoff, has been asked to conduct 
the first Chicago performance of Gouns- 
bourg’s “Venise,” in which his wife will 
appear. Mme. Kousnezoff will make her 
first appearance in “Manon,” Dec. 1, 
with Muratore singing the role of Des 
Grieux. 

Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano, 
will be the soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the first of a series 
of concerts given by the Detroit Orches- 
tral Association. She opened her concert 
season Thursday with a recital at the 
Arche Club, with Enrico Tramonti, harp- 
ist, and James G. MacDermid, composer- 
accompanist. 

Marx Operatic Concertmaster 


Leon Marx, Chicago violinist, has 
been engaged by the Boston-National 
Opera Company as concertmaster. 

Lalla Ryckoff has been giving original 
entertainments in her piano monologues. 
Among those of her compositions that 
have found especial favor with her audi- 
ences are “A Moving Picture Without 
Pictures,” “Grand Opera Which Turned 
Into Musical Comedy,” “Chicago” and 
“A Near Domestic Tragedy.” 

Alma Voedisch stopped off in Chicago 
on her way back to the coast, after book- 
ing Theodore Spiering and other artists 
in the far West. She will remain in 
New York all season. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO,N.Y. , 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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in the Home— 


as the universal favorite with those who 


On the Concert Stage— 
in the Studio— 
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love music in its finest expression. 


The tone of the Chickering is 
the voice of ripened experience and 
constant study in the production of 
perfect pianofortes. “It is the tone of 


nature,” said de Pachmann—''It sings Sin cil iaitilaiiiitdi 
like a lovely voice.”’ LORD & TAYLOR STORE. 


























Sohmer Supremacy 


Sohmer supremacy is fundamental. [he Sohmer concep- 
tion of true musical tone is different, and the means of obtaining 
it are original. Hence the individuality of the Sohmer. 


The clearness and freedom of tonal vibration in the upper 
registers of the Sohmer are unequalled. No other instrument 
possesses a treble of such marvelous beauty, while the bass has a 
depth, power and resonance which is inexhaustible. 


The Sohmer is the musician's piano because it was con- 
ceived by a musician in sympathy with, and understanding the 
planistic ideals of the true musician. 





The Sohmer stands alone, unique and unequalled, because 
its creation was the concrete expression of the tone ideals of a 
master musician—Hugo Sohmer. 


Sohmer & Co., new York city 
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Playing the KNABE AMPICO 
GRAND manually 


HE world’s greatest pianists, through this perfected HE KNABE AMPICO GRAND opens to you the utmost possi- 


THE INSTRUMENT 
WITH A SOU! 


instrument of musical production, 
in the intimacy of vour own home, as if they were your 
The Knabe Ampico Grand gives you not 


personal friends. 
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The KNABE AMPICO GRAND a ee 
the playing of Artists 


will play for you 
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ID° NOT let it be merely a question of initial 
cost when you make your choice of pianos. 
The matchless music of the Steinway has lifted 
it above the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. 
But no one who ownsa Steinway has evera shadow 
of regret forthe price paid. It is but little higher 
than the cost of other pianos, and the + ey ca 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guar- 
an of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


Foi more than three score years it has been the ideal 
of the greatest music masters of the day. So the 


STEINWAY 


must command your respectful attention before your 
choice is made. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Huntington, W. Va., and Represented by the Foremost Dealers 
Throughout the World. 
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bilities of music, not only melody, 
harmony and tempo, but the inspired genius 
and personality with which these artists 
imbue their interpretation. They play for you themselves. 
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merely the music of Bachaus, Bauer, Brockway, 
Friedheim, Goodson, Godowsky, Grieg, Hambourg, Hoffman, Ornstein, 


Saint Saens, Volavy and other great masters of the pianoforte, but through 


the rolls they have played for us, and whose rendition they have approved, 


it gives their individuality of expression, their poetic appeal—just as it 
flows into their music. 


THE KNABE AMPICO GRAND is encased in mahogany and is of the dignified colonial 
period of design. It is priced at $1800, with freight added from New York City. 


KNABE AMPICO UPRIGHTS $1200 and $1150, depending upon size. 


Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York 


Knabe Warerooms, 





Busoni, Carreno, 


THE KNABE AMPICO GRAND may be played by hand. It will 
play any standard 88-note roll, as the NO PUMPING OR 


Pee aes 





ordinary player piano. It requires no PERSONAL ATTEN- 
pumping. An added feature, which is espe- TION RE QU IRED 


cially desirable for dancing, is a device 
which automatically repeats the selection chosen as often as desired and 
without attention. 


















